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An  Educational  Situation 

E.  Everett  Cortwright,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bridgeport^  Connecticut. 


I 


f """"""°"" '"f  F  the  question  were  asked,  "What  is  aa  educational 

I  situation  ?"  the  easiest  and  simplest  answer,  of 
I  course,  would  be  that  it  is  such  a  situation  that  edu- 
I    cation  results  from  it.     Such  an  answer,  however, 

^]iiii iDiiiiiimiiic^    does  not  bring  a  settlement  of  the  question  involved. 

I  I    We  are  immediately  thrown  back  upon  the  question, 

1  I  ''What  is  education  ?" 

'" "°"""'""''*      There  have  been  dozens  of  answers  made  to  this 

question.  Most  of  them  agree  in  fundamentals  and  differ  only  in 
non-essentials.  Our  difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  when  we 
think  of  education,  we  think  of  a  certain  individual  and  his  educa- 
tion instead  of  life  and  its  conditions  for  advancement. 

Substituting  for  the  individual,  the  race,  and  for  the  race  all 
animal  life,  and  again  for  the  animal  life  an  organism — a  single 
cell — we  can  get  to  the  fundamental  process.  This  cell,  if  it  has 
life,  has  action,  and  through  that  action,  development  results.  Ed- 
ucation then,  in  its  simplest  terms,  would  be  the  process  of  action 
and  interaction  between  an  organism  and  its  environment. 

In  plant  life  and  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  the  environ- 
ment is  almost  constant.  Seasonal  changes — and  these  come  slowly 
— are  the  only  changes  that  plants  and  the  lower  animals  know. 
Take  a  fish  as  an  illustration.  His  environment  is  very  constant — 
always  water.  His  enemies  are  not  many,  so  that  his  environment 
becomes  stable,  and  most  of  his  time  can  be  given  to  play  or  exer- 
cise.   He  does  not  work  very  hard,  because  he  doesn't  have  to,  and 
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since  he  doesn't  -work  very  hard,  he  doesn't  get  very  far  in  the  scale 
of  intelligence.  His  environment  is  too  stable  to  excite  sufficient 
action  to  provide  a  high  level  of  development  of  intelligence. 

The  environment  of  the  higher  animals,  however,  is  constantly 
changing,  and  their  higher  development  in  intelligence  is  due  to 
this  fact.  The  environment  of  a  baby  born  in  1850  and  living  for 
25  years  is  decidedly  different  from  the  environment  of  a  baby  l^orn 
in  1900  and  living  for  25  years.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  his  en- 
vironment is  a  much  more  complicated  affair,  and  entails  a  great 
deal  better  and  broader  preparation  for  action  between  himself  and 
that  environment.  It  is  not  only  harder  to  be  a  baby  today  than 
it  was  ever  before,  but  it  is  far  harder  to  be  a  gro"vvn-up  today  than 
heretofore — that  is,  a  successful  gro^vn-up — and  by  the  same  anal- 
og}', it  is  still  harder  for  one  to  teach  another  to  be  a  successful 
grown-up,  so  that  the  teacher's  problem  is  many-fold  harder  today 
than  it  was  a  century  ago. 

Complexities  of  modem  social  and  industrial  life  become  a  part 
of  one's  environment,  and  since  education  consists  in  the  action  be- 
tween one  and  one's  environment,  education  has  become  a  very  ex- 
tended and  complicated  process.  One's  education  manifests  itself 
always  through  self-reliance,  self-respect,  or  self-control.  These 
are  personal  habits  or  powers,  and  for  one  to  be  educated  and  to 
possess  means  of  education,  they  must  be  personal. 

In  a  schoolroom,  for  an  educational  situation  to  exist,  means 
that  either  through  his  curiosity  or  his  necessity,  a  child  has  a 
jKTsonal  problem  that  he  must  solve.  A  child's  problem  must  be 
real,  nuist  be  felt,  and  must  be  personal,  if  he  is  to  increase  his 
self-control,  self-reliance,  or  self-respect.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  tx>  increase  some  one  else's  self-respect,  but  the  child's 
problem  is  a  self  problem — that  is,  it  is  a  self  problem  if  a  true 
educational  situation  exists. 

Who  may  bo  present  in  an  educational  situation  ?  A  boy  with  a 
liammor  and  a  saw  and  some  bits  of  wood  may  construct  an  aero- 
])lan('.  If  he  had  not  done  it  before,  or  wished  to  do  it  better,  this  is 
a  real  (educational  situation.  There  was  only  one  person  present 
althdugh  there  might  have  l)een  more.     We  are  so  accustomed  to 
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think  of  school  in  terms  of  teachers  first  and  children  second  that 
it  is  really  startling  to  think  that  there  could  be  an  educational 
situation  with  the  teacher  absent.  Personally,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  in  many,  many  cases,  the  situation 
would  probably  be  more  truly  educational  through  an  occasional 
absence  of  the  teacher.  There  must  be  one  person  present,  and 
he  the  person  of  the  problem.  It  is  very  difficult  for  some  one 
else  to  get  him  that  problem.  That  is  a  very  artistic  operation. 
Where  do  his  problems  come  from  ? 

We  have  a  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  con- 
sists of  reading,  writing,  history,  geogTaphy,  music,  drawing, 
physiology,  etc.  Too  often,  we  are  throughtlessly  led  into  the  im- 
plication that  all  reading,  and  all  writing,  and  all  spelling,  and  all 
geography  are  to  be  taught,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  pertinent 
selections  from  each  field  of  knowledge  are  all  that  any  course  of 
study  can  include.  'No  one  pretends  to  teach  all  of  geography, 
because  if  he  did,  we  should  have  just  one  subject  in  our  schools 
and  that  would  be  geogTaphy.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other 
field  of  knowledge.  One's  selection  of  typical  experiences  is  made 
with  the  hope  that  the  reaction  of  these  experiences  upon  the  life 
of  the  child  will  be  such  that  he  will  gain  the  habits  of  action  that 
mean  self-control,  self-respect,  and  self-reliance. 

The  war  has  thro\^^l  a  great  number  of  extra  activities  into  the 
school  room,  and  the  lament  is  going  up  from  the  teachers  that 
their  pupils  have  not  covered  the  ground,  and  so  are  not  ready  for 
promotion.  Is  it  fair  to  infer  because  a  section  of  arithmetic  has 
heen  missed  while  the  pupil  was  a  part  of  real  life  situations 
through  his  war  activity  and  cooperation,  that  he  is  not  as  well 
developed  as  he  would  have  been  without  the  war  activity  and  with 
the  arithmetic  ?  Is  it  fair  to  infer  that  he  has  lost  power  and  per- 
sonal development  by  his  recent  cooperation  in  an  actual  national 
and  world  situation  ?  I  believe  we  might  be  so  radical  that  we  could 
abolish  three-fourths  of  our  elementaiy  course  of  study  and  substi- 
tute for  it  something  else  of  equivalent  value,  keeping  in  mind 
always  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  put  one  in  contact  with  his 
environment,  to  help  him  understand  it,  and  possibly  alter  it. 
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Whenever  a  child  has  a  problem,  there  is  an  educational  situa- 
tion, but  it  remains  almost  always  with  the  teacher  whether  or  not 
the  condition  shall  be  maintained  as  a  true  educational  one.  Too 
many  times,  the  teacher  decides  that  something  else  more  impor- 
tant— a  class  exercise  in  penmanship,  for  instance,  when  her  class 
already  knows  how  to  write  well — is  the  thing  to  do.  The  presence 
of  the  teacher  may  be  a  menace  to  the  self-development  of  the  chil- 
dren.   If  she  be  present,  what  is  her  function  ? 

Most  rooms  of  children  fail  to  present  real  educational  situa- 
tions because  the  teacher  wishes  to  be  the  center  of  things — that  is, 
she  wishes  to  dominate.  She  gets  results  through  appealing  to 
false  motives.    Only  recently,  I  heard  a  teacher  whose  approach  to 

her  children  for  a  class  exercise  was,  "J^ow  do  this  for ," 

naming  herself.  Why  should  they  ?  This  is  not  a  real  motive.  This 
produces  subserviency,  and  is  destructive  of  thoughtful  habits.  An 
individual  case  may  exist  where  to  correct  a  selfish  tendency,  a 
single  individual  was  asked  to  do  something  because  his  teacher 
wanted  him  to,  but  the  appeal  of  the  teacher  to  the  class  on  that 
basis  is  non-educational  and  unworthy.  The  teacher  who  uses  that 
approach  is  not  conscious  evidently  of  the  danger  that  her  presence 
may  be  to  the  true  educational  situation  in  her  room. 

Then  there  is  the  czar — the  teacher  who  has  reduced  her  chil- 
dren to  automatons,  a  condition  in  which  the  children  neither  move 
their  hands  nor  turn  their  heads  without  permission.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  in  such  a  room,  where  the  life  of  the  children 
has  been  cnished  out,  there  is  no  hope  for  there  being  a  true  edu- 
cational situation.  I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  seriously  come  to 
realize  and  admit  that  schools  are  maintained  for  the  children  and 
not  for  the  teachers  ?  The  teachers  are  the  paid  agents  of  society  to 
administer  these  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Wo  are  coming  to  discuss  vital  matters  with  a  great  deal  more 
freedom  than  heretofore.  Prudery  and  a  false  notion  of  what  was 
])i-oper  has  ke])t  us  for  years  from  talking  of  the  most  sacred  and 
fundamental  things  of  life.  Today  we  are  agreeing  openly  that, 
other  things  l)eing  equal,  the  mother  who  brings  her  child  up  on 
condonscd  milk  is  not  a  good  citizen.     We  are  agi-eeing — and  we 
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teachers  have  plenty  of  pupils  in  which  to  see  the  effects — that  a 
mother  who  administers  drugs — opium,  paregoric,  or  some  other 
sleeping  potion  to  her  child,  so  that  she  may  be  relieved,  is  not  a 
good  citizen.  We  are  agreeing — and  no  one  is  preaching  it  louder 
than  the  teachers — that  a  patent  pacifier  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
babies  on  which  to  suck  continually  is  extremely  harmful  and 
results  in  exhausted  salivary  glands,  adenoids,  and  enlarged  tonsils, 
and  that  the  mother  who  does  this  not  a  good  citizen. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  with  all  this  superior  knowledge  that  the 
teacher  has  of  children,  she  resorts  to  an  educational  pacifier?  I 
was  in  a  room  recently  where  the  teacher  had  done  just  this  thing. 
There  was  a  group  of  twelve  at  the  board  with  which  she  was  work- 
ing energetically  and  enthusiastically  in  a  class  exercise.  There 
were  twenty-four  children  in  the  seats  to  whom  she  had  distributed 
the  pacifiers.  The  pacifiers  in  question  were  dirty,  and  filthy,  and 
wholly  non-educational.  'No  child  had  a  problem  that  he  was 
permitted  to  work  on.  She  had  a  problem  that  she  forced  on 
them,  and  that  problem  was  "How  can  I  keep  you  still  while  I  am 
at  the  board  ?"  When  this  group  at  the  board  was  dismissed  to 
their  seats  and  another  group  of  twelve  called  to  the  board,  the 
pacifiers  (or  the  educational  paregoric)  were  passed  over  to  them 
and  the  process  proceeded. 

Let  us  remember  that  an  educational  situation  helps  a  child  to 
develop  his  self-control,  self-respect,  and  self-reliance.  I^ot  one  of 
the  twenty-four  children  at  their  seats  was  given  a  chance  to  do 
this,  and  for  the  child  the  school  day  of  4i/o  hours  was  two-thirds  of 
it  spent  in  just  wasting  time.  The  teacher  was  using  educational 
dope.    Was  she  a  good  citizen  ? 

The  class  exercise  at  the  board  gives  little  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  these  self  things — control,  reliance,  and  respect.  It 
is,  or  should  be,  virtually  a  tying-up  process  to  the  real  education 
in  the  room,  which  is  offered  to  the  children  at  their  seats. 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  public  at  large — and  probably  our 
teachers  last  of  all — will  regard  this  matter  seriously  ?  A  teacher 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  first  four 
grades,  ought  to  be  judged  as  to  her  efficiency,  not  by  how  well  she 
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can  teach  subject  matter,  or  conduct  u  class  exercise,  but  rather  as 
to  her  ability  to  provide  the  environment  that  will  stimulate  the 
child  at  his  seat  between  recitations  to  formulate  and  solve  his 
])roblems.  If  there  be  three  groups  of  twelve  each,  and  the  recita- 
tion is  carried  on  chiefly  in  groups,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  day  is  spent  by  the  pupils  at  their  seats.  If  the  room  ar- 
rangements are  carefully  made,  this  will  afford  just  the  time  that  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  traits  of  self-control,  self-reli- 
ance, and  self-respect,  which  our  modern  pupils  lack  rather  se- 
riously. One  of  the  reasons  that  our  pupils  lack  these  qualities  is 
that  the  teacher  works  all  the  time  with  one  or  another  group  of 
})upils,  and  when  they  are  not  working  with  a  given  group,  these 
pupils  are  dawdling  away  time,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  make 
this  part  of  the  day  a  part  in  which  their  personal  problems  may  be 
solved,  and  from  which  their  development  as  individuals  must 
surely  result. 

Every  room  in  the  elementary  school  should  have  a  work  table 
at  the  rear  of  the  room  to  which  the  pupils  at  their  seats  should 
have  free  access.  The  law  of  gro^\i;h  is  the  law  of  activity  and 
the  children  should  not  be  required  to  sit  quietly  at  their  seats 
while  somebody  else  recites.  A  spirit  of  public  opinion  will  soon 
take  care  of  the  pupil  who  in  getting  his  material  disturbs  others, 
and  the  discipline  upon  such  a  pupil  should  come  from  his  class- 
mates. This  work  table  ought  to  be  supplied  with  paper,  card- 
board, paste,  scissors,  paper  fasteners,  cord,  spools,  a  knife,  etc. 
Xone  of  this  material  should  be  expensive,  in  fact,  most  of  it 
should  1x3  brought  in  by  the  children  as  a  contribution  to  the 
common  work  table. 

But  the  teacher  will  say  that  the  children  don't  know  how  to 
keep  the  bits  of  paper  from  the  floor,  and  so,  it  becomes  littered. 
It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  or  not  there  nuiy  be  some  industrial 
dirt  and  litter  on  the  floor  during  the  industrial  day,  but  whether 
or  not  prohibiting  that  will  curtail  the  children's  opportunity  for 
devcloiunont.  Orderliness  may  be  one  of  heaven's  first  laws — we 
have  heard  it  so  quoted — thoiigh  I  have  met  no  one  who  can  affirm 
this  by  reason  of  experience — but  we  can  safely  affirm  that  it 
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is  not  the  child's  first  law.  In  his  world,  doing  things  for  the  sake 
of  solving  his  problem  is  the  first  law,  and  the  teacher  who  inter- 
feres with  it,  is  taking  a  very  serious  responsibility  upon  her 
shoulders. 

There  are  too  many  uncles,  aunts,  grandmothers,  ministers,  and 
teachers  hovering  about  the  life  of  the  child,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
a  providential  arrangement  we  wouldn't  have  any  children,  but 
would  have  instead  that  travesty  upon  childhood,  a  bunch  of  little 
Lord  Fauntleroys,  running  about.  A  true  child  is  not  a  miniature 
man,  but  a  distinct  species.  The  safety  of  a  democracy  and  of  so- 
ciety depends  upon  the  fact  that  adult  cultural  ideas  cannot  be 
made  to  stick  until  after  the  age  of  adolescence.  Why,  then,  waste 
time  in  this  direction  ? 

Generations  of  growth  still  find  our  children  just  happy  animals, 
and  the  laws  of  education  are  simply  laws  of  animal  develop- 
ment. Animals  have  intelligence  and  have  a  rational  life,  but  this 
life  is  not  given  to  speculation.  One  of  the  sad  things  of  our  school- 
rooms is  the  early  age  at  which  adult  ideas  of  higher  civilization 
harden  in  the  mind  of  our  teachers.  This  happens  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  rigidity  expresses  itself  in  the  lives  of  our  teachers  ten 
years  earlier  than  it  does  in  the  lives  of  our  business  women  simply 
because  no  one  disputes  the  teacher's  authority.  The  closed  mind 
is  typical  of  many  of  our  teachers  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier  than 
it  is  typical  in  the  business  world.  This  is  very  unfortunate  for 
the  child  and  for  the  nation. 

To  summarize,  then,  an  educational  situation  exists  in  the 
schools  whenever  the  child's  curiosity  or  his  necessity  is  the  com- 
pelling force  back  of  the  problem.  Such  an  educational  situation 
may  exist  in  a  school  without  the  presence  of  the  teacher ;  in  fact, 
observation  tends  to  show  that  her  presence  may  be  something  of  a 
menace  to  the  maintenance  of  this  true  educational  situation.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  dominate  the  situation  or  to  become  the 
center  of  things  in  her  room — and  this  is  all  too  common — or  who 
permits  the  atmosphere  to  result  in  an  autocratic  room,  is  certainly 
a  menace  to  a  real  educational  situation.  Such  an  arrangement 
does  not  permit  the  action  and  interaction  between  the  child  and 
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his  real  life  en^d^oumellt  but  rather  substitutes  for  it  a  permis- 
sive reaction  between  the  wishes  of  the  teacher  and  the  false  en- 
vironment of  the  child,  which  her  attitude  produces. 

If  education  is  as  we  are  coming  to  believe,  the  process  and  not 
the  result  of  this  action  between  the  child  and  his  life  environment, 
then  the  only  way  to  get  a  correct  education  is  for  him  to  "work 
out  his  o^\Ti  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  The  teacher,  mean- 
while, becomes  his  confidante,  his  comrade,  and  her  leadership 
must  be  deft  and  artistic,  and  not  dominating.  She  succeeds  in 
so  far  as,  after  inspiring  a  child  to  his  best  efforts,  she  ceases  to 
guide  the  project  and  withdraws  herself  further  and  further  from 
the  child  whose  problem  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  if  it  does 
not  progress  satisfactorily,  a  part  of  his  education  is  lost  if  a  sense 
of  his  own  failure  does  not  come  to  him.  One's  life  is  not  all  suc- 
cess but  one's  life  consists  also  in  facing  discouraging  results 
after  a  choice  has  been  made. 

This  problem  of  the  teacher  is  a  far  more  difficult  one  than  that 
of  dominating  a  situation.  She  becomes,  as  she  ought  to  be,  the 
servant  of  the  children  placed  in  her  charge.  Her  superior  knowl- 
edge of  life  conditions — supposing  she  has  them — ought  to  result 
in  wise  council,  but  she  should  rarely  make  decisions  for  her  chil- 
dren. Education,  to  be  true,  must  be  far  more  personal  than  we 
arc  now  carrying  it  out  in  our  grade  schools. 

To  l)e  the  personal  advisor  of  forty  children  is  comparable  only, 
in  rosponsilnlity  for  the  future  good  of  the  nation,  to  that  of  the 
ambassador,  whose  responsibility  is  carried  abroad.  The  teacher's 
responsibility  is  carried  in  this  little  republic  of  forty  growing 
latent  citizens.  Our  country  prospers  if  the  teacher  is  big  enough 
for  her  job.  She  holds  the  key  to  the  future,  but  to  unlock  that 
door  for  the  gro\rth  and  development  of  a  democracy  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs  that  a  human  being  ever  attempted.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  best  that  the  teacher  can  produce,  and  draws  upon 
l»o(ly  and  soul  and  mind  and  heart  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 


Silent  Reading 

William  C.  Mooee,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
IsTewbueyport,  Mass. 

fi "'°"«"'""«tEADIiTG  is  the  gateway  to  all  knowledge.     Some 

I  w^  I  one  has  said  that  a  mastery  of  the  twenty-six  letters 
I  f^  I  of  the  alphabet  is  the  key  to  an  education.  Of 
I  I    course,  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  all 

^jiH, iiciiiiniiiimt*    information    is    stored   up    in   written   or    printed 

I  I    speech.  We  all  know,  too,  that  from  the  time  a  child 

I  I    first  enters  the  schoolroom  until  his  systematic  in- 

*""""""'°"' ""*   struction  ceases  we  are  either  trying  to  teach  him 

how  to  get  ideas  from  the  printed  page  or  expecting  him  to  make 
use  of  his  ability  to  do  so.  Learning  to  read  and  then  reading  to 
learn  really  constitutes  for  the  pupil  the  formula  for  getting  an 
education. 

Teaching  the  pupils  to  read  has  meant  in  most  schools  making 
him  able  to  pronounce  with  a  certain  degree  of  fluency  the  words 
of  the  book.  We  have  in  the  past  made  little  systematic  attempt 
to  do  more  than  that.  It  is  true  we  have  expected  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  ideas  for  which  the  words  stand.  But  we  are  now  com- 
ing to  realize  that  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  learning  to  read.  Oral 
reading,  as  this  method  is  called,  is  seldom  employed  by  people 
in  general  in  obtaining  ideas  from  books,  magazines  or  news- 
papers. And  as  we  proceed  from  the  lower  grades  upward,  oral 
reading  is  perforce  resorted  to  less  and  less  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing information  from  the  textbook.  Both  the  demands  of  the  school 
and  the  habits  or  ordinary  life  therefore  are  compelling  teachers 
to  give  some  systematic  instruction  in  getting  ideas  rapidly  and 
surely  by  what  is  called  silent  reading. 

The  reading  lessons  of  the  earlier  years,  of  course,  are  mostly 
oral  in  character.  Reading  aloud  by  the  pupils  is,  in  fact,  indis- 
pensable at  that  time  to  insure  the  association  between  the  spoken 
word  and  its  representation.  But  even  in  the  very  first  year  silent 
reading  finds  a  place.     Getting  the  thought  from  the  text  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  oral  reproduction  inevitably  improves  the  quality  of 
expression,  as  every  teacher  knows.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
]>u])i]s  l)egin  to  read  at  all,  the  careful  teacher  insists  on  their  read- 
iiiu"  tlic  sentence-long  story  to  themselves  before  pronouncing  the 
words  aloud.  One  primary  teacher  of  experience  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  oral  reproduction  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  original.  In  allowing  such  liberty  of  expression 
the  children  in  the  very  beginning  of  reading,  she  maintains, 
come  to  think  of  it  as  the  getting  of  thought  from  what  is  written 
or  printed  rather  than  as  the  naming  of  certain  words. 

The  place  for  emphasizing  silent  reading,  however,  is  not  in  the 
first  three  grades.  During  that  time  the  oral  reading  ability  of  a 
pupil  is  increasing  rapidly.  Every  lesson  brings  him  in  contact 
with  many  new  w^ords.  But  these  words  describe  situations  fam- 
iliar to  him  or  are  the  names  of  things  he  already  knows.  So  that 
the  subject  matter  does  not  present  many  new  ideas  nor  does  it 
involve  serious  difficulties  of  meaning.  The  chief  problem  of  the 
teacher  during  these  earlier  years  is,  therefore,  the  formation  by 
the  pujDil  of  associations  between  sound  and  symbol  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  power  to  analyze  words.  And  this  problem  is  most 
easily  solved  in  the  oral  reading  lesson. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  and  this  is  usually  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  gi-ade,  when  the  pupil  is  able  to  pronounce  at 
sight  most  of  the  words  in  common  usage.  Then  it  is  that  his  vo- 
cabulary begins  to  expand  more  rapidly  than  his  needs  for  self 
expression.  That  is  to  say,  he  can  now  read  subject  matter  in 
which  words  occur  whose  meanings  he  has  not  fully  mastered.  As 
a  result  his  comprehension  of  what  he  reads  begins  to  lag  behind 
his  ability  to  analyze  and  pronounce  words.  This,  then,  is  the 
time  to  give  somewhat  less  emphasis  to  the  mechanics  of  reading 
and  greater  attention  to  interpretation. 

Quantitative  studies  reveal  the  fact  that  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  represent  the  period  during  which  interpretative  or 
silent  reading  may  be  emphasized  to  advantage.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
that  progTcss  in  that  resjject  is  most  rapid.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  investigations  indicate  that  the  pupil's  habits 
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in  regard  to  silent  reading  are  established  for  the  most  part  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  It  is  important  to  note,  too,  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem  that  it  is  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  that  the  pupil's  desire  for  a  wide  range  of  reading  develops. 
Since  silent  reading  is  the  chief  means  by  which  any  individual 
secures  ideas  for  himself  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  pupil  who 
can  read  rapidly  and  effectively  at  this  time  possesses  a  tool  of  no 
mean  educational  value.  All  this,  of  course,  points  to  the  desir- 
ability and  importance  of  giving  due  consideration  to  silent  read- 
ing in  the  intermediate  grades. 

The  problems  of  suitable  subject  matter  and  effective  methods 
of  instruction  in  silent  reading  have  not  as  yet  been  completely 
worked  out.  The  technique  of  teaching  oral  reading  has  received 
intensive  study  for  generations  and  elaborate  systems  of  classroom 
procedure  have  been  evolved.  In  the  case  of  silent  reading,  how- 
ever, little  has  yet  been  done.  While  most  successful  teachers  have 
always  helped  their  pupils  to  get  the  thought  from  the  text  quickly 
and  correctly  their  experience  has  not  led  to  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  any  fundamental  principles.  Their  practice,  when  emi- 
nently successful,  has  been  governed  by  the  intuition  of  the  native 
bom  teacher.  What  they  did  seemed  to  them  so  natural  and  com- 
monplace that  they  have  not  thought  it  worth  saying  much  about. 
Directions  for  the  selection  of  reading  material  suitable  for  devel- 
oping ability  to  comprehend  effectively  what  is  read  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  way  in  which  such  ability  may  be  most  surely  and 
economically  developed,  are,  however,  beginning  to  be  formulated, 
and  it  is  worth  while  for  the  up-to-date  teacher  to  know  something 
about  them. 

The  right  sort  of  material  is  the  first  thing  to  be  secured.  Not 
all  reading  texts,  however,  are  suitable,  for  some  of  them  have  been 
arranged  with  oral  work  only  in  mind.  Many  of  the  selections 
contained  in  them  are  too  abstract  for  beginning  silent  reading. 
Informational  texts,  too,  are  not  suitable  at  first.  Literature  strong 
in  the  story  element  is  the  kind  that  holds  the  attention.  Like 
older  people  children  are  interested  in  finding  out  what  is  going 
to  happen  next.     The  story  must  be  told,  moreover,  in  language 
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oasv  for  the  child  to  understand.  Otherwise  he  will  have  to  give 
undue  consideration  to  words  as  units  instead  of  thinking  in  whole 
sentences,  and  so  long  as  the  mental  effort  deals  mth  individual 
words  little  or  no  power  for  absorbing  the  thought  will  come. 
Selections  full  of  rapid,  definite  action,  expressed  in  a  simple 
vocabulary,  must,  therefore,  be  chosen  for  the  early  work  in  silent 
reading. 

Stories  and  descriptive  narratives  adapted  for  the  oral  work 
of  the  second  and  third  grades  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  de- 
veloping silent  reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  There  will 
then  Ix)  no  necessity  for  pausing  to  analyze  difficult  words  for  they 
will  all  be  old  friends,  l^or  will  the  pupils  need  to  ponder  over  the 
meaning.  The  eyes  will,  therefore,  take  in  large  units  at  a  glance. 
As  soon,  moreover,  as  the  pupil  learns  that  certain  words  in  the 
paragraph  are  of  more  value  to  him  than  others  in  getting  the 
thought  he  will  begin  to  search  for  these.  He  will  see  the  other 
words  and  get  their  significance  but  he  will  not  waste  time  in  con- 
ning them  over,  one  by  one.  The  reading  then  will  tend  to  become 
the  interpretation  of  thought  rather  than  the  calling  of  words. 

Silent  reading  may  be  approached  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
grade  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  by  having  the  pupils  use  some 
suitable  story  book  in  the  following  way.  Let  them  first  read  the 
book  through  orally,  a  page  or  two  at  a  time,  attempting  to  repro- 
duce it  as  they  go  along.  This  sort  of  a  lesson  is  for  practice  in 
thought  getting.  ITo  part  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  phonic  drill 
or  to  technical  work  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  the  vocabulary  should 
bo  easy  enough  to  make  that  unnecessary.  When  the  book  has  been 
read  in  this  manner  it  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  few  weeks  while  the 
regular  oral  work  goes  on.  Then  it  may  be  brought  out  again  and 
the  interpretation  attempted  a  couple  of  pages  at  a  time  with  no 
preliminary  oral  reading. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grammar  grades  no  preparatory 
oral  reading  should  be  necessary.  A  story  of  a  few  pages  only 
may  be  selected  for  the  first  attempt  at  silent  reading  and  the  oral 
reproduction  of  the  main  points  required  after  a  few  minutes' 
study.    As  the  pupils  begin  to  understand  what  is  expected  of  them 
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and  gain  power  in  getting  the  thought  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
tended selections  should  be  used.  In  time,  of  course,  the  silent 
reading  methods  should  be  applied  to  the  geography,  history,  civics 
and  even  the  arithmetic. 

In  the  oral  reproduction  in  any  grade  the  «.im  first  is  to  develop 
the  power  of  the  pupil  to  present  the  main  line  of  thought,  not  to 
bring  out  details.  He  should  be  expected,  therefore,  to  tell  his 
story  without  reference  to  the  text  and  without  help  from  the 
teacher.  Every  question  asked  during  the  pupil's  recitation  and 
every  word  supplied  by  any  one  else  takes  away  from  the  value  of 
the  exercise.  Instruction  in  selecting  the  salient  points  and  the 
discussion  of  details  should  be  reserved  for  another  lesson.  At  this 
time  the  pupil  should  be  made  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
interpretation. 

Teachers  should  aim  to  secure  ready  response  from  the  class  in 
the  oral  reproduction.  ^\Tiile  pupils  should  not  be  hurried  in  their 
recitations  there  should  be  no  dawdling.  The  one  who  is  interpret- 
ing should  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  quiet  thought  while  he  is 
reciting  but  he  should  be  required  to  sit  down  as  soon  as  he  has 
said  all  that  comes  readily  to  mind.  About  a  minute  is  enough  to 
allow  for  the  oral  reproduction  of  two  pages  of  ordinary  narration 
and  a  proportionately  longer  time  for  more  difficult  selections. 

The  reproduction  of  what  has  been  read  is,  by  the  way,  a  valu- 
able kind  of  training  in  itself.  It  can,  in  fact,  be  made  a  first 
rate  exercise  in  oral  composition.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupils 
should  not  he  allowed  to  ramble  on  in  incomplete  or  involved  sen- 
tences. The  sentence  idea  in  oral  English  is  just  as  important  as 
it  is  in  written  English  and  can  be  developed  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree with  a  little  care.  To  do  this  the  teacher  should  require  tlie 
pupil  to  make  his  sentences  one  at  a  time  and  to  put  in  a  mental 
period  before  he  starts  on  a  new  thought.  As  the  pupils^  gain  power 
in  grasping  thought  the  teacher  may  begin  to  help  them  build  their 
sentences  more  perfectly.  The  exercise  in  reproduction  then 
becomes  not  only  an  interjDretation  of  what  is  read  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  oral  style  of  the  pupils. 
■  When  the  substance  of  an  assignment  has  been  developed  in 
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teniis  uf  seiiteuces  the  meaning  of  any  words  and  idioms  that  seem 
to  require  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear.  Pupils  do  not  always 
know  the  significance  of  expressions  they  use  glibly.  Teachers 
must,  therefore,  be  alert  to  discover  such  improprieties.  Questions 
involving  the  explanation  of  possible  new  ideas  to  the  pupil  may 
reveal  these  deficiencies.  Simply  defining  the  terms,  however, 
does  not  always  help.  Kather  should  the  j)upils  through  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  involved  be  enabled  to  get  the  meanings  from 
the  context.  The  words  of  the  book  if  used  in  this  discussion  come 
to  have  added  significance  and  a  familiar  sound.  They  may  thus, 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

The  details  of  the  silent  reading  method  will,  of  course,  be  de- 
termined by  the  s^DCcific  aim  of  the  lesson.  If  a  story  is  assigned, 
instead  of  proceeding  page  by  page,  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to 
name  all  the  persons  involved,  to  tell  what  kind  of  people  they  are 
and  to  describe  critical  or  otherwise  important  situations  in  which 
they  appear.  This  will  require  a  quick  scanning  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  for  the  pnrjx)se  of  getting  the  main  thought  and  a  more  care- 
ful reading  here  and  there  for  some  of  the  illuminating  details. 
If  the  teacher  desires  to  develop  tlie  ability  to  pick  out  specific 
facts  she  may  require  a  certain  number  of  j)ages  to  be  read  quickly 
to  find  the  answer  to  a  given  question.  Then  there  are  times  when 
close  attention  to  details  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  at  subtle 
meanings  or  to  develop  the  power  of  analysis  and  reorganization  of 
the  subject  matter.  All  this  means  that  there  must  be  careful 
thought  and  detailed  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the 
questions  asked  and  the  directions  given  must  lead  most  eco- 
nomically and  surely  to  the  end  desired. 

The  results  of  silent  reading  may,  at  first,  seem  slight.  The 
pupil  is  likely  to  try  to  remember  the  words  of  the  book.  The  length 
of  the  assignment  must  be  great  enough,  therefore,  to  make  verba- 
tim memorizing  in  any  degree  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  pupil 
begins  to  realize,  however,  that  it  is  understanding  and  not  repe- 
tition which  is  demanded  of  him  he  begins  to  search  for  meanings. 
Those  who  develop  real  power  in  silent  reading  do  so  by  getting 
a  clear  vision  of  the  thought-pictures  presented  in  the  text.  When 
this  can  be  done  the  pupil  possesses  a  rapid  and  sure  mastery  of  the 
printed  page  and  study  is  no  longer  a  mechanical,  tedious  labor. 
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By  Lewis  R.  Hari-ey^  Head  of  tpie  Depaktment  of  History  in 
THE  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

f'"' '^'""""'"tjY  a  new  treatment  of  American  history,  I  do  not 

mean  to  suggest  that  the  modern  school  of  writers 
have  discovered  some  heretofore  unknown  method 
of  approaching  the  past.  Did  not  Polybius  more 
^]umiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  than  two  thousand  years  ago  give  this  wholesome 
I  I    advice:  "Surely  an  historian's  object  should  be  not 

1  i    to  amaze  his  readers  by  a  series  of  thrilling  anec- 

*""""""'°""""""'*  dotes,  nor  should  he  aiin  to  produce  speeches  which 
might  have  been  delivered,  nor  to  study  dramatic  propriety  in  de- 
tail, like  a  writer  of  tragedy.  On  the  contrary,  his  function  is, 
above  all,  to  record  with  fidelity  what  was  actually  said  and  done, 
no  matter  how  commonplace  it  may  be."  l^eglecting  the  warnings 
of  Polybius,  the  historian  has  too  often  strayed  into  the  field  of 
pure  literature,  and  forgetting  that  it  is  his  sole  duty  to  give  a 
faithful  account  of  events,  he  has  frequently  allowed  personal  or 
political  bias  to  control  his  judgment.  We  should  accept  the  old 
but  safe  precept :  ''See  that  your  words  correspond  with  your  judg- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  speak  the  truth:  see  that  your  judgment  cor- 
responds with  the  truth;  that  is  to  say,  make  no  mistakes."  Those 
who  have  to  do  with  American  history,  authors  and  teachers  alike, 
are  now  generally  agreed  as  to  the  prime  necessity  of  an  accurate 
and  impartial  treatment  of  the  subject.  But  the  influence  of  the 
•old-style  textbooks  still  j^ermeates  the  public  at  large,  and  for  this 
reason  I  wish  to  make  a  plea  for  a  consideration  of  our  eventful 
past  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  our  most  diligent  scholars,  so 
that  we  may  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

Our  quest  for  the  truth  in  American  history  must  lead  us  to 
reject  the  myths  that  still  creep  into  its  pages;  to  avoid  a  provin- 
cial or  one-sided  treatment  of  the  subject;  to  combat  the  influence 
of  certain  dangerous  alien  propaganda,  and  to  recognize  the  power 
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of  ideals  or  spiritual  forces,  which  too  often  are  neglected  in  this 
age,  when  it  is  our  common  fault  to  give  a  quantitative  estimate  to 
human  values.  In  Europe  the  historical  atmosphere  is  filled  with 
myth  juid  romance,  with  venerable  ruins  and  dramatic  themes, 
while  in  our  own  countiy  we  are  more  concerned  with  movements 
and  conditions  than  with  human  motives,  more  with  the  plain 
facts  of  a  nation's  gix)wth  than  with  the  consideration  of  legendary 
lore.  The  soldiers  of  General  Pershing  must  have  realized  this 
contrast  as  they  first  beheld  on  every  side  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  France,  and  as  our  army  of  occupation  moved  down  the  wind- 
ing Moselle  through  Treves,  where  the  legions  of  Caesar  once  en- 
camped, to  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  the  front  line  of  democracy  was 
placed  amidst  scenes  beloved  by  the  poets  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  charm  that  history  and  romance  can  give.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  mediaeval  glory  encircles  our  more  recent  past ;  no  veil  of  mys- 
tery now  hides  its  secrets  from  our  gaze,  for  critical  scholarship 
holds  the  keys  to  its  garnered  wealth.  Therefore,  every  misstate- 
ment of  fact  is  likely  to  be  challenged,  every  myth  to  be  removed 
from  the  book  of  truth.  But  there  is  an  irresistible  tendency 
among  us  to  indulge  in  hero  worship,  and  we  have  invested  such 
characters  as  Washington,  Franklin  and  Lincoln  with  qualities 
far  beyond  the  range  of  human  experience. 

A  single  example  shows  the  persistence  of  myths  in  American 
history.  One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  cherished  books  was  the 
Life  of  George  Washington  by  Mason  L.  Weems  who,  by  the  way, 
made  no  attempt  to  write  a  true  biography;  in  fact,  he  confessed 
that  his  Life  of  General  Francis  Marion  was  nothing  but  an  his- 
torical romance.  With  what  feelings  of  pride  the  boy  of  today  still 
reads  this  skillful  romancer's  account  of  Washington's  physical 
strength  which  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  almost  equal  to  his  moral 
virtues !  "His  delight  was  in  that  of  the  manliest  sport  which,  by 
stringing  the  limbs  and  swelling  the  muscles,  promotes  the  kindli- 
est flow  of  blood  and  spirits.  At  jumping  with  a  long  pole,  or 
heaving  heavy  weights,  for  his  years,  he  hardly  had  an  equal,  and 
as  to  running,  the  swift-footed  Achilles  could  scarcely  have 
matched  his  six^ed."    We  also  learn  from  this  same  mythical  source 
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of  iuformation  that  Washington's  father  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary strength.  His  gTin  was  of  such  enormous  weight  that  no  one 
man  in  fifty  could  fire  it  without  a  rest.  And  yet,  throughout  that 
country,  it  is  said  that  he  made  nothing  of  holding  it  off  at  arm's 
leng-th,  and  blazing  away  at  the  swans  on  the  Potomac,  of  which 
he  was  known  to  have  killed,  rank  and  file,  seven  or  eight  at  a  shot. 
Weems  was  equally  clever  at  writing  popular  character  sketches, 
and  the  anger  of  the  British  King  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
AYars,  as  he  described  it,  reminds  one  of  the  wrath  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  or  the  German  Kaiser  in  one  of  his  strafing  fits :  ''The  news 
was  brought  to  Britain's  King  just  as  he  had  dispatched  his  pud- 
ding, and  sat  right  royally  amusing  himself  with  a  slice  of  Glouces- 
ter and  a  nip  of  ale.  From  the  lips  of  the  King  down  fell  the 
luckless  cheese,  alas,  not  gTaced  to  comfort  the  stomach  of  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  while  crowned  with  snowy  foam,  his  nut-brown 
ale  stood  imtasted  beside  his  plate.  Suddenly  as  he  heard  the  news, 
the  monarch  darkened  in  his  place,  and  answering  darkness 
shrouded  all  his  court.  In  silence,  he  rolled  his  eyes  of  fire  on  the 
floor,  and  twirled  his  terrible  thumbs.  His  pages  shrank  from  his 
presence,  for  who  could  stand  before  the  king  of  thimdering  ships 
when  wrath,  in  gleams  of  lightning,  flashed  from  his  dark  red  eyes. 
Starting  at  length,  as  from  a  trance,  he  swallowed  his  ale,  then 
clenching  his  fist,  he  gave  the  table  a  tremendous  knock,  and  cursed 
the  woodenshoed  nation  by  his  God.  Swift  as  he  cursed,  the  dogs 
of  war  bounded  from  their  kennels,  keen  for  the  chase,  and  snufiing 
the  blood  of  Frenchmen  on  every  gale,  they  raised  a  howl  of  death 
which  reached  these  peaceful  shores."  This  remarkable  book  from 
which  I  quote  has  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  work  in  giving 
to  the  world  its  popular  notion  of  the  father  of  His  Country; 
hence  when  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  nearly  one  hundred  years  later, 
permitting  his  subject  as  far  as  possible  to  speak  for  himself, 
wrote  the  ''True  George  Washing-ton,"  many  felt  that  an  injustice 
had  been  done  to  the  memory  of  the  first  great  American.  But  the 
serious  student  must  agree  vdth  Mr.  Ford,  that  the  result  of  his 
researches  has  only  served  to  make  Washington  greater  to  him, 
because  more  human.    When  writers  like  Parson  Weems  are  able 
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to  mislead  the  public  with  a  skillful  art  of  deception,  it  becomes 
a  more  difficult  art  for  the  historian  to  convince  that  public  of 
the  truth. 

Equally  important  in  the  consideration  of  American  history  is 
it  to  avoid  a  one-sided  treatment  of  the  subject.  A  remarkable 
scene  was  enacted  in  London  some  months  ago,  when  the  first  di- 
vision of  our  expeditionary  forces,  on  their  way  to  the  battlefields 
of  Europe  to  do  their  part  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
passed  across  the  bridge  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  thus  begin- 
ning a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  two  free  nations.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  the  possibility  of  such  an  adventure  was  too  remote  even 
for  the  imagination  of  the  novelist,  but,  in  this  case,  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  It  seems  that  the  hatred  for  England  en- 
gendered by  the  Revolution,  and  perpetuated  in  the  one-sided  text- 
books, has  been  superseded  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding, 
although  the  prejudices  and  impressions  gained  in  early  life  have 
too  often  distorted  the  vision  and  given  the  student  a  false  picture 
of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  conflict  with  the  Mother  Country. 
May  we  not  draw  this  conclusion  from  an  impartial  reading  of 
that  period  of  our  history:  that  victory  came  to  both  parties; 
that  the  triumph  in  America  gave  birth  to  a  free  nation,  while  for 
England  it  meant  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  all  due  to  the 
struggle  with  the  liberty  loving  colonists  in  the  days  of  1776.  The 
violent  Anglophobe  may  not  be  satisfied  with  this  verdict,  but  such 
is  the  light  that  critical  history  sheds,  and  in  spite  of  wars,  dis- 
sensions, and  irritating  controversies,  we  must  accept  the  truth, 
for  truth  promotes  justice,  and  justice  international  comity  and 
happiness.  Just  now  when  there  is  a  general  quest  for  peace 
among  the  nations,  we  may  find  nmeh  profit  and  satisfaction  in 
Whitelaw  Reid's  lecture  at  Cambridge  University,  ''The  Greatest 
Eact  in  Modern  History,"  in  which  he  has  this  to  say  of  the 
historical  treatment  of  the  American  Revolution:  "It  used  to  be 
remarked  that  American  histories  of  that  period  were  unfriendly 
and  unfair  to  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  they  were.  At  the  close 
of  this  war  with  the  Mother  Country,  Americans  may  have  been 
soijiewhat  in  the  temper  of  the  Puritans  after  the  Parliamentary 
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wars,  or  of  the  Royalists  after  the  restoration.  Certainly  they  had 
not  reached  that  stage  in  the  evolution  of  free  government  which 
enabled  them  eighty  years  later,  to  close  another  civil  war  without 
a  single  execution  and  with  a  speedy  return  to  the  defeated  side  of 
all  its  jDolitical  privileges.  It  has  even  been  said  that  our  histories 
now  tend  to  perpetuate  an  old  unfairness  and  bitterness.  If  that 
were  ever  true,  I  hope  and  believe  it  is  true  no  longer.  At  any 
rate,  Americans,  while  not  always  agTeeing,  accept  in  the  main 
with  pleasure  the  work  upon  that  period  of  recent  English  his- 
torians like  the  lamented  Lecky.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
mirable history  of  the  American  Revolution,  on  which  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan  is  still  engaged.  And  they 
are  likewise  content  with  the  comprehensive  report  of  what  that 
Revolution  led  to,  in  the  luminous  pages  of  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth," by  a  member  of  the  present  govermnent,  the  Right 
Honorable  James  Bryce,  Secretary  of  Ireland.  May  I  take  the 
liberty,  if  not  as  an  American,  at  least  as  a  loyal  and  grateful  son 
of  Cambridge,  to  add  and  adopt  the  lines  of  the  great  Victorian 
poet,  with  which  one  of  these  Englishmen  introduces  his  work : 

O,  thou,,  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

Who  wrenched  their  rights  from  thee." 

Rather  than  perpetuate  the  bad  feelings  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, it  is  more  profitable  to  the  cause  of  civilization  to  understand 
the  tendencies  toward  peace  between  the  two  chief  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  After  the  treaty  closing  the  War  of  1812  had 
been  signed,  John  Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  commissioners,  re- 
sponded to  the  toast :  "Ghent,  city  of  peace,  may  the  doors  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  closed  here,  not  be  opened  in  one  hundred 
years."  As  far  as  Great  Britain  and  America  are  concerned,  his 
hope  has  been  realized,  not  without  international  disputes  and 
threats  of  war,  but  we  have  gradually  found  a  common  ground  of 
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understanding  in  language,  institutions,  and  democratic  ideals. 
Perhaps  a  still  stronger  incentive  to  peace  is  the  inherent  quality 
of  restraint  possessed  by  the  race  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
Viscount  Eryce  says,  "when  bad  manners  were  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don there  was  good  sense  in  Washington,"  or  as  Sir  Walter  Philli- 
raore  puts  it,  'Hime  to  think,  to  know  the  truth,  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  will  in  most  cases  prevent  the  tragedy  of  war." 
Nations  so  endowed  are  eminently  qualified  for  a  high  place  in  a 
league  of  states  for  the  defence  of  mankind  against  barbarism  and 
aggression  of  every  form.  This  great  problem  finds  solution  in  the 
peace  conference,  and  if  the  ideals  so  fondly  cherished  are  not 
realized,  history  will  pronoimce  a  stern  judgment  on  the  faithless 
stewards  of  international  obligations. 

If  one-sided  history  is  misleading  and  prejudicial,  what  shall  I 
say  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  German  Propaganda  to  be  found 
in  the  American  schools  and  universities  ?  Ours  is  a  sovereign 
nation,  therefore,  any  movement  to  destroy  its  unity  or  to  weaken 
the  allegiance  of  all  the  people  must  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  future  of  our  institutions.  Listen  to  that  interesting  French- 
man, Hector  St.  John,  who  visited  the  United  States  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  wrote  some  good  advice  profitable 
to  all  who  find  a  refuge  on  our  shores : 

''What  attachment  can  a  poor  European  immigrant 
have  for  a  country  where  he  had  nothing?  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  langTiage,  the  love  of  a  few  kindred  as  poor 
as  himself,  were  the  only  cords  that  tied  him ;  his  coun- 
try is  now  that  which  gives  him  land,  bread,  protection 
and  consequence.  What  then  is  the  ximerican,  this  new 
man  ?  He  is  an  American,  who  leaving  behind  him  all  his 
ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from 
the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  govern- 
ment he  obeys,  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes 
an  American  by  being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our 
great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are 
melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose  labors  and  poster-  - 
ity  will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
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cans  are  the  western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along 
with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigor,  and  in- 
dustry which  began  long  since  in  the  east ;  they  will  fin- 
ish the  great  circle.     The  American  is  a  new  man,  who 
acts  upon  new  principles ;  he  must  therefore  entertain 
new  ideas,  and  form  new  opinions.     From  involuntary 
idleness,  servile  dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labor, 
he  has  passed  to  toils  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewarded 
by  ample  subsistence.    This  is  an  American." 
Contrast  this  wisdom  of  the  generous  Frenchman  with  the  boast- 
ful Kultur»lessons  of  the  Teutonic  intellectuals,  whose  representa- 
tives in  our  country  declared  some  years  ago:  "Only  with  a  back- 
ground of  German  political  history  and,  above  all,  of  the  history 
of  German  Kultur,  can  a  proper  understanding  of  American  his- 
tory be  obtained;  only  through  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Germany  can  there  be  awakened  in  the  German  American  youth 
the  well  justified  pride  of  their  descent."     N^ot  so  much  through 
our  history  textbooks  as  by  means  of  German  school  readers  has 
this  insidious  propaganda  done  its  work,  while  professors  like  a 
Munsterberg  at  Harvard  have  boldly  extolled  the  virtues  of  the 
Prussian  theory  of  the  state.     Then  it  was  our  duty,  even  years 
ago,  to  offset  this  influence ;  to  take  more  account  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions, their  nature  and  origin,  their  inheritance  from  English 
instead  of  German  sources.     We  confess  that  long  ago  we  should 
have  discovered  this  impending  peril.   Americans,  since  the  days  of 
Edward  Everett  and  George  Bancroft  have  sojourned  for  months 
and  years  at  the  Prussian  universities,  and  our  globe-trotting  tour- 
ists were  in  the  habit  of  penetrating  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
Kaiser's  realms,  but  in  most  cases,  seeking  reality,  they  found  only 
appearances,  and  pursuing  knowledge,  they  gained  only  opinions. 
Even  so  distinguished  an  authority  on  constitutional  law  as  Dr. 
John  W.  Burgess  declared  three  years  ago  in  his  book,  ''America's 
Relations  to  the  Great  War,"  "Very  little  has  been  said  or  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  likeness  of  German  institutions  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  although  to  such  men  as  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  them  that  likeness  appears  much  stronger  than 
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what  obtains  between  French  and  American  institutions,  and 
equally  as  strong  as  what  obtains  between  British  and  American 
institutions."  But  all  tho  sophistries  published  by  Dr.  Burgess 
in  his  later  years  cannot  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Piiis- 
sian  theory  of  the  state  from  democracy  as  conceived  and  practiced 
in  the  United  States.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  obscure 
high  school  teacher  to  question  the  opinions  of  a  disciple  of  Blunt- 
schli  at  Heidelberg,  but  it  requires  no  superior  mental  vision  to  de- 
tect the  fallacies  of  a  doctrinaire  educated  in  a  land  of  hero-ideals 
and  boasted  efficiency. 

Suddenly,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  we  discovered  our  own 
shortcoming  in  educational  matters,  our  failure  correctly  to  in- 
terpret the  history  and  literature  of  a  designing  foe,  impelled  to 
conflict  through  the  visions  of  a  greater  empire  yet  to  be.  For  this 
tragic  neglect  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  duty,  the  American 
schools  and  universities  are  adjudged  guilty.  We  taught  history  in 
a  provincial  fashion,  and  we  allowed  Prussian  cynicism  and  hypoc- 
risy to  deceive  an  unsuspecting  world  until  at  last  the  thundering 
guns  called  us  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  aggressive 
designs  of  militarism.  Is  it  not  true  that,  since  1914,  we  have 
gained  more  knowledge  of  the  real  Germany  than  the  professors 
have  imparted  to  us  in  fifty  years  ? 

In  a  new  treatment  of  American  history,  narrow  provincialism 
and  isolation  must  necessarily  be  avoided,  for  we  have  just  learned 
in  the  great  war,  and  we  are  now  learning  in  the  peace  delibera- 
tions, that  no  country  can  exist  for  itself  alone.  By  the  very 
conditions  of  life  prevailing  here  in  colonial  days,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  the  subsequent  epochs  of  our  national  development, 
down  to  the  Spanish- American  War,  we  never  dreamed  of  a  i)lace 
at  the  council  of  international  politics.  With  us,  our  safety  was 
in  isolation,  in  liberty  within  our  own  borders,  protected  by  the 
ocean  shores.  Although  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  great  world-events 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  disturbed  until  1815  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  changing  order  in  Europe,  we  retired  as  soon  aa 
possible  within  ourselves  to  work  out  a  destiny  that  concerned  us 
alone.     Turning  to  the  pages  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
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States,  we  find  evidence  of  this  provincial  spirit.  With  rare  elo- 
quence he  speaks  of  our  material  wealth,  our  marvelous  growth  as 
a  nation,  our  wise  institutions  of  government  and  well-regulated 
liberty,  all  of  which  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  immi- 
grants to  this  favored  land.  "Other  governments,"  he  says,  "are 
convulsed  by  the  innovations  and  reforms  of  neighboring  states; 
our  constitution,  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  from  whose 
choice  it  spnmg,  neutralizes  the  influence  of  foreigTi  principles, 
and  fearlessly  opens  an  asylum  to  the  virtuous,  the  unfortunate, 
and  the  oppressed  of  every  nation."  This  allusion  indicates  that 
all  minds  were  occupied  at  that  time,  1834,  with  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  our  own  country ;  the  opening  of  the  West  and  the  on- 
ward movement  of  population  until  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  were 
reached ;  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  Civil  War,  followed  by 
the  weighty  problems  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  In  the 
meantime,  the  influence  of  the  West  was  gradually  receding  upon 
the  East,  and  this  helped  to  complete  the  greater  America,  freed 
from  sectional  and  local  prejudices,  our  leaders  waiting  for  new  oc- 
casions to  teach  new  duties  and,  finally  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  to  witness  the  birth  of  the  international  mind.  The  rain- 
bow of  promise  now  spanning  the  broad  Atlantic,  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War,  to  the  hallowed  soil  of 
France,  resting  at  either  end  on  the  eternal  foundations  of  justice 
and  equal  rights,  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  heroism  and 
sacrifice  of  two  sister  Republics,  is  an  evidence  that,  in  the  matter 
of  obligations,  "the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  courses 
of  the  sun."  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  frontiers  of  empire 
touched  this  land  of  undeveloped  opportunity,  but  today  we  have 
extended  the  frontiers  of  democracy  across  the  seas  into  the  very 
midst  of  autocratic  power.  We  can  never  return  to  the  former  con- 
ditions of  provincialism ;  therefore,  history  is  vitally  concerned 
with  this  new  American  spirit,  which  has  been  slowly  manifesting 
itself  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  field  of  research  is 
widened,  the  difficulties  of  treatment  are  multiplied,  but  the  his- 
torian of  this  more  recent  period  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  task 
imposed  upon  him  if  he  faithfully  observes  the  canons  of  author- 
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ship  established  by  the  best  authorities.  A  noteworthy  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  that  excellent  work,  "The  United  States  in  the 
World  War/'  by  Prof.  John  Bach  McMaster,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

While  in  the  study  of  American  history  we  naturally  devote 
much  time  and  attention  to  what  our  fathers  did  in  making  this 
continent  the  home  of  a  great  nation,  we  should  not  neglect  their 
struggles  to  realize  the  precious  ideals  of  liberty,  nationality  and 
democracy.  Let  us  constantly  emphasize  this  side  of  our  event- 
ful past,  for  we  owe  much  to  the  idealism  of  James  Otis,  Patrick 
Henry,  George  Washington,  Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  Washington,  ideal- 
ist as  well  as  soldier  and  statesman,  was  deeply  concerned  to  the 
end  of  his  days  in  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  and  in  his  mind  the 
golden  circle  of  our  happiness  would  be  completed  only  by  means 
of  a  wisely-planned  system  of  education,  cro^^med  with  a  national 
university  where  the  youth  from  all  j^arts  of  the  United  States 
might  be  trained  in  urbanity  and  receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres.  He  was  convinced  that  man- 
ners, culture,  and  character  formed  the  chief  aim  in  education, 
and  these  elements  are  as  vitally  important  today  as  they  were 
when  he  offered  his  shares  of  stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  to 
the  endowment  of  the  proposed  university.  Himself  a  gentleman, 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  finesse  and  chicanery  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats, and  he  expressed  the  wish  that  character  should  be  valued 
most  highly  among  the  American  youth ;  that  sincerity,  candor, 
truth  and  prudence  should  be  placed  above  all  other  considerations. 
Teachers  cannot  do  better  than  contrast  these  simple  virtues  so 
inucli  esteemed  by  George  Washington,  with  the  philosophy  of 
might  as  expounded  in  the  German  imiversities.  Witness  the 
power  of  ideals  when  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  which  declared  the  Civil  War  to  be  a  stniggle  for 
human  freedom.  The  publication  of  this  state  paper  won  the 
moral  support  of  the  world,  and  Lincoln's  vow  made  at  New 
Orleans  in  1831,  was  thus  fulfilled :  "By  God,  if  I  ever  get  a  chance 
to  hit  that  institution  (Slavery)  I  will  hit  it  hard!"  Witness  the 
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power  of  ideals  in  President  Wilson's  messages  concerning  our 
duty  in  the  European  War,  messages  that  have  made  him  the  demo- 
cratic spokesman  of  mankind.  ''It  is  a  fearful  thing,"  he  says, 
"to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most  terrible 
and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the 
balance.  But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we  shall 
fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  to  our 
hearts,  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  au- 
thority to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  at  last  free."  This  message,  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  have  been  carried  into  the  remotest 
jDarts  of  Europe,  offering  a  promise  of  hope  to  the  toiling  peasant 
on  the  Danube,  and  in  every  other  land  where  men  have  been 
bound  by  the  thralls  of  the  ages.  President  Wilson's  idealism  is 
being  written  into  the  charters  of  nations,  and  this  new  force  in 
statesmanshij^,  a  mighty  lever  in  human  progress,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  overthrow  of  autocratic  power,  and  for  the 
support  of  govenments  founded  on  right  and  justice,  free  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny  and  make  their  o\vn  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus  we  learn  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  read  and  teach  his- 
tory in  its  comjDleteness,  thereby  avoiding  the  common  error 
pointed  out  by  Viscount  Morley,  of  mistaking  some  early  scene  in 
the  play  as  if  it  were  the  fifth  act,  and  so  conceiving  the  j)lot  all 
amiss.  Centuries  ago  Thucydides  sounded  a  like  note  of  warning, 
when  he  wrote:  "So  little  pains  will  most  men  take  in  search  for 
truth :  so  much  more  readily  they  turn  to  what  comes  first"  ;  and 
Cicero  asked,  "Who  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  first  law  of  history, 
not  to  dare  a  word  that  is  false  ?  ISText  not  to  shrink  from  a  word 
that  is  true.  'No  partiality,  no  giaidge."  We  should  adopt  the 
ideals  of  those  who  wrought  when  the  world  was  yomig,  for  giiidod 
by  their  example,  and  inheriting  the  fniits  of  their  labors,  may 
we  not  hope  for  a  faithful  record  of  the  American  contribution  to 
civilization. 


Books  and  the  Boy 

Rea  McCain^  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

I"""" ° 'fOU'VE  got  to  take  boys  as  they  are  and  learn  to 

I      '«y      I    know  them  as  they  are." 

I  jf  I  In  the  first  year  room  of  an  old-fashioned  High 
I  I    School  a  boy  stood  kicking  at  the  iron  support  of 

liiiiiiiiiiiuaiiiiiiiiiiiicl  liis  desk.  He  had  been  told  to  stay  because  of 
i  i    failure  in  Latin  conjugations.     He  didn't  like  the 

!  i    teacher,  he  had  braa'ged  about  what  would  happen 

*""""'""°""""""'*  if  she  "tried  to  ke^ep  him  in,"  and  now  he  had 
to  stay.  The  easiest  way  to  endure  the  enforced  delay  was  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  stopping  to  speak  to  the  room  teacher  and 
so  loiter  around  until  the  halls  were  empty.  If  he  did  this  the 
boys  would  not  see  him  enter  that  loathed  recitation  room. 

"Haven't  you  something  I  could  take  home  to  read  ?"  The 
question  was  a  surprise,  for  only  under  compulsion  had  this  boy 
read  the  books  recommended.  The  room  teacher  was  amused ; 
she  had  been  warned  privately  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
escape  before  he  had  recited  those  conjugations.  She  was  inter- 
ested, too 

She  didn't  look  at  the  boy,  but  began  to  sort  the  scattered  books 
on  the  desk.     "What  sort  of  a  book  do  you  want?" 

The  paint  on  the  iron  support  suffered,  the  baseboard  back  of 
the  desk  was  sc-arred,  and  a  chair  was  jammed  against  the  book- 
case before  that  conversation  was  over,  for  it  lasted  long.  The 
boy  had  found  one  story  he  liked  and  he  told  about  that.  "It 
would  be  some  fun  to  read  if  there  were  more  stories  like  that. 
Why  don't  the  magazines  get  some  ?  All  they  have  are  about  girls 
and  love.     I  want  stories  about  folks  who  do  things." 

He  went  to  his  Latin  conjugations  unhelped.  The  little  room 
teacher  had  been  brought  up  on  girls'  stories,  and  though  it  had 
been  many  a  long  day  since  she  had  outgl•o^vn  her  fondness  for 
the  Elsie  books,  she  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about  boys'  novels. 
Usually  teachers  and  mothers  don't  know  what  boys'  books  are. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  written  about  the  fairy  tale  and  much  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  the  cultural  power  of  the  classics.  Girls  do  not 
fare  so  badly.  At  the  age  when  they  used  to  put  on  longer  skirts 
they  seize  upon  their  mothers'  reading  and  are  quite  happy  with 
''The  Harvester"  and  ''The  Rosary."  The  value  of  such  literature 
is  not  the  subject  of  this  discussion.  These  books  need  not  enter 
in  a  consideration  of  the  Boys'  ISTovel,  for  boys  won't  read  them. 
Frequently  they  stop  reading  altogether  when  they  outgrow  chil- 
dren's stories.  The  pity  of  it!  Librarians  in  all  the  big  cities 
know  dozens  of  books  "which  boys  have  liked."  They'd  gladly 
send  lists  to  the  small  libraries  and  schools,  but  funds  are  short 
and  popular  attention  is  directed  to  the  fairy  tale  and  legend. 
These  are  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  The  primary  teacher  need 
never  consider  sex  when  she  is  selecting  books.  Later  preferences 
vary  so  widely  that  catalogues  show  separate  lists. 

A  comparison  between  the  books  published  for  girls  and  those 
for  boys  will  bring  out  the  most  startling  differences.  The  wi'iter 
for  girls  works  largely  in  familiar  surroundings  and  with  the 
ordinary  events  of  domestic  life.  Within  the  last  ten  years  this 
has  been  changing  as  more  occupations  have  been  opened  to  women, 
but  boys  have  always  preferred  the  novel  setting.  There  are 
only  a  few  books  written  for  boys  about  the  ordinary  home  life. 
"The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  "A  Boy's  To^vn,"  and  "Tom  Sawyer," 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  With  young  readers  "Tom 
Sawyer"  is  easily  the  most  popular  of  these  and  it  offers  several 
adventures  which  are  not  within  usual  experience.  To  put  the 
matter  plainly,  the  boy  isn't  interested  in  himself  as  he  is.  What 
he's  going  to  be  is  much  more  attractive,  and  what  he'd  like  to  be 
is  best  of  all. 

There  used  to  be  books  about  the  lives  of  boys  as  their  parents 
would  like  them  to  be.  You  remember  what  Penrod's  aunt  said 
to  him :  "I'll  tell  you  what  your  mother  thinks  you  are.  Her  real 
belief  is  that  you're  a  novice  in  a  convent.  I  know  she  thinks 
that,  because  whenever  you  don't  behave  like  a  novice  she's  dis- 
appointed in  you.  And  your  father  really  believes  that  you're  a 
decorous,   well-trained   young  business  man,   and  whenever  you 
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don't  live  uj)  to  that  standard  you  get  on  his  nerves  and  he  gives 
you  a  walloping."  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  boys  used 
to  like  books  written  by  people  as  misguided  as  Penrod's  father 
and  mother.  At  least  old-fashioned  libraries  have  long  rows  of 
Trowbridge's  books.  'No,  his  boys  did  not  always  act  like  a  cross 
between  a  novice  and  a  business  man,  but  they  were  well  walloped 
by  fate  when  they  didn't,  and  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  always 
foimd  them  duly  reiDcntant  and  returning  to  their  duties,  ready 
to  preach  sermons  and  even  to  listen  to  them.  Were  these  books 
ever  2:)opular  with  real  live  boys  ?  It  must  have  been  in  the  time 
when  there  was  little  to  read  and  the  road  to  higher  learning  was 
chosen  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  strait  and  narrow  path  of 
labor.  One  veiy  real  boy  took  many  music  lessons  because  he 
escajjed  chores  by  sitting  at  the  piano.  Only  some  such  compen- 
sation could  have  made  endurable  the  long  tales  which  the  author 
of  ^'Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine"  wrote  when  he  had 
mislaid  his  sense  of  humor.  Today  the  books  about  boys  are  not 
for  boys,  but  for  their  elders.  The  antics  of  Penrod  are  as  amus- 
ing in  a  book  as  they  are  outside,  and  we  can  enjoy  a  touch  of 
life  without  having  the  house  littered  up  with  boys. 

There  is  one  phase  of  boy  life  which  is  always  popular,  that  is 
an  account  of  the  activities  in  which  slightly  older  youths  are 
engaged.  Year  after  year  the  St.  jSTicholas  runs  stories  about  the 
last  year  of  High  School  or  the  first  year  of  College,  l^ow  it  is 
quite  certain  that  youths  of  that  age  are  not  reading  this  maga- 
zine. They  lay  it  aside  when  their  sisters  discard  dolls,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason.  Their  reach  is  still  exceeding  their  gTasp 
and  their  younger  brothers  are  inheriting  Barbour's  books.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  note  the  contrast  offered  by  this  writer  to 
Trowbridge  and  to  discover  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to 
change  in  general  customs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  older  heroes  had  to  work  and  indulged 
in  a  great  deal  of  reflection  when  they  suffered  from  the  conse- 
quences of  having  been  led  astray  by  bad  companions.  Why  has 
no  one  ever  written  the  adventures  of  the  boy  who  led  the  others 
astray?     Milton's  hero  might  not  be  a  bad  choice  even  today. 
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The  modem  hero  does  not  have  a  task  assigned  him.  He  sees 
something  which  is  wrong  and  he  sets  about  righting  it.  The 
fault  is  apt  to  be  in  athletics.  Some  school  has  brought  in  an 
athlete  for  the  purpose  of  winning  in  contests,  and  he  is  kept  there, 
although  the  blacksmith  type  has  proved  inapt  at  scholarship. 
The  new  boy,  coming  from  a  smaller  to^\^l,  is  fired  with  righteous 
anger.  He  hates  to  see  his  school  lose,  but  he  is  determined  to 
have  fair  play.  Hence  the  contest  for  honesty  in  athletics.  It  is 
always  successful  and  never  makes  the  school  lose,  because  the  hero 
hardens  his  own  muscles.  This  theme  is  not  a  bad  one,  nor  is  it 
confined  entirely  to  juvenile  literature.  Somewhere  in  a  popular 
novel  the  raisonneur  says  that  he  would  the  mettle  of  the  Ameri- 
can youth  should  consist  in  refusing  to  take  by  deceit  that  which 
would  not  be  his  if  all  the  truth  were  known.  The  aspiration  is 
the  same.  "Old  Ryerson"  speaks  through  the  images  of  school 
days  and  "The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture"  makes  use  of  the  deeds  of 
adult  life. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  school  stories  which  young  people 
prefer  are  those  which  take  up  a  serious  business.  Reform  is 
much  more  ix)pular  with  the  young  generation  than  the  spectacle 
of  follies.  "Philosophy  Four"  makes  no  appeal  to  the  High 
School  boy.  His  business  may  be  a  mistaken  one,  but  he  goes 
about  it  with  all  the  power  at  his  command,  and  he  has  no  time 
nor  mercy  for  the  opponent.  Don't  think  that  getting  his  lessons 
is  the  business  he  has  taken  up.  That  isn't  the  style  at  present. 
Social  reform  is  all  the  rage.  Even  Winston  Churchill  has  not 
been  quicker  to  catch  the  popular  note  of  the  day  than  have  these 
writers  for  young  people.  A  study  of  the  publications  of  the 
last  decade  bears  witness  to  the  statement  that  the  healing  |x»wer 
of  nature  and  the  directing  force  of  suggestion  have  been  well 
worked  out  in  tales  for  the  juvenile  horde. 

In  spite  of  this  rush  to  the  arena  of  action,  which  is  a  political 
field  in  miniature,  there  is  another  type  of  story  which  holds  its 
own  equally  well.  The  ranch  has  eternal  possibilities.  A  boy  of  a 
larger  gi'owth  once  said  of  a  novel  he  liked,  that  he  had  enjoyed  it 
"because  they  handled  things  themselves  and  didn't  call  a  police- 
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man  to  fix  things  up  for  them."  On  the  ranch  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  civilization  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  strong 
man  liandles  things  to  suit  himself  and,  incidentally,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader. 

All  this  is  quite  to  the  boy's  taste.  There  is  another  reason, 
too,  for  his  ready  absoiiition  in  these  stories.  In  the  school  tales 
there  is  always  the  background  of  something  which  must  be  done. 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  Siwash  adventures,  do  the  boys  seem  to 
be  free  to  do  exactly  as  they  please,  and,  by  the  strange  irony  of 
choice,  these  are  rather  the  relaxation  of  the  father  than  the 
reading  of  the  son.  On  the  ranch  there  is  no  preparation  re- 
quired, nor  are  there  lessons  to  be  learned.  At  a  distance  the 
throwing  of  the  lariat  and  the  riding  of  broncos  present  no  diffi- 
culties. 

From  the  days  when  our  ancestors  clad  Galahad  in  red,  courage 
has  been  the  first  essential  to  every  manly  hero.  Physical  courage 
has  a  chance  to  show  itself  on  the  plains.  These  stories  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  deeds  of  men.  "From  Cattle  Ranch  to 
College"  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  type  which  has  been  so  popular. 
The  hero  goes  through  a  great  many  troubles.  These  are  merely 
the  stage  settings  to  prove  his  power.  There  is  never  any  doubt 
that  he  will  win  out  in  the  end.  He  will  have  to  struggle  through 
many  snowstorms,  but  the  reader  feels  only  the  exhiliration,  never 
the  slow  pain  of  exhaustion.  Calves  grow  fast  in  these  books  and 
are  soon  on  the  market  to  supply  their  ambitious  owners  with 
funds  for  college,  where  they  go  to  see  and  to  conquer. 

"The  Virginians"  is  included  in  lists  of  lx)oks  which  librarians 
offer  to  boys,  because  there  is  so  much  of  adventure  that  they  can 
overlook  the  love  element,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the  boys' 
novel.  The  absence  of  girls  from  boys'  books,  and  the  presence 
of  boys  in  girls'  books  is  almost  as  startling  an  arraignment  of 
the  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward  each  other  as  is  "Man  and 
Superman."  It  is  really  a  stronger  indictment  of  the  sex,  because 
it  is  so  unconscious  a  witness  as  to  where  the  balance  of  interest 
lies. 

Possibly  some  of  the  fascination  of  the  Western  story  may  lie 
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in  love  for  animals.  Certain  it  is  that  a  number  of  books  depend 
upon  this  alone  for  their  attraction.  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle"  and 
"The  Call  of  the  Wild"  have  both  won  their  way  to  boys'  hearts. 
It  is  probable  that  the  philosophy  in  these  books  is  passed  by  and 
cnly  the  action  appeals.  The  scene  of  the  dog  trial  in  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come"  is  popular,  just  as  is  the 
conclusion  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  where  Bob  is  disclosed,  first 
as  the  apparent  murderer  of  the  sheep,  and  then,  a  second  later, 
as  the  avenger  of  its  death.  'Now  that  dogs  are  both  taxed  and 
licensed,  and  now  that  machines  have  frightened  away  horses,  one 
wonders  what  the  future  of  the  animal  story  will  be.  Perhaps 
the  horse  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  himself  in  literature  as 
in  life.  A'young  soldier  was  invited  out  to  ride  by  his  colonel. 
Kow  an  officer  must  ride,  and  this  boy  had  never  been  on  a  horse, 
but  he  very  much  wanted  promotion  and  he  dared  not  refuse  to 
ride  for  fear  that  would  settle  the  mind  of  his  colonel  against  the 
advance  he  had  heard  was  in  store  for  him.  At  first  all  went  well, 
but  soon  they  came  to  a  ditch.  The  boy  knew  nothing  about  guid- 
ing the  horse  to  take  the  leap.  He  noticed  the  officer  had  drawn 
a  little  to  one  side  and  was  going  more  slowly.  Evidently  he  was 
being  watched.  There  was  nothing  for  it.  He  had  to  get  across. 
He  urged  the  horse  on  and — in  a  moment  he  was  on  the  other 
side,  but  he  had  no  notion  how  he  got  there.  The  horse  had 
taken  care  of  the  matter.  May  he  be  able  to  do  so  in  literature, 
for  we  would  lose  much  if  all  love  of  horseflesh  were  to  pass  from 
among  us. 

Are  these  books  apt  to  excite  the  youthful  reader  to  rash  deeds  ? 
There  is  a  favorite  story -which  preachers  and  teachers  use  to 
enforce  precepts  about  the  power  of  suggestion.  A  mother 
mourned  that  her  sons,  who  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  left 
her  one  by  one  to  rove  the  seas.  As  she  wept  after  the  departure 
of  the  last  the  minister  came  to  condole  with  her.  She  lamented 
that  her  sons  had  gone  from  her  and  wondered  why  it  was  they 
had  been  drawn  to  the  ocean.  The  pastor  pointed  to  a  splendid 
picture  of  the  sea  which  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  said  she  should 
not  wonder  what  the  power  was  when  she  had  kept  that  picture 
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before  her  sons  all  their  lives.  The  skeptical  may  be  pardoned 
for  asking  what  kind  of  a  home  they  left.  Modern  psychologists 
have  snggested  that  the  desire  for  adventure  may  perhaps  be 
satisfied  by  vicarious  experience,  that  the  reading  of  stories  can 
supply  the  thrill  we  all  need.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  home  with 
a  cheerful  mother  and  a  sensible  father  need  not  fear  the  danger 
of  picture  or  book. 

One  of  the  greatest  stories  about  sea  life  which  have  been  written 
for  boys  is  ''Captains  Courageous."  Kipling  knew  the  life  of  the 
sea,  so  we  are  told  by  sailors.  He  knew  boy  nature,  as  all  who 
read  this  book  will  agree.  In  its  slighter  way  it  is  as  true  as 
"Les  Miserables."  It  has  the  truth  we  look  for  in  a  sermon 
and  the  life  we  want  in  a  story.  It  seems  real  because  it  begins 
with  a  life  all  Americans  know  about  through  the  daily  paper,  even 
if  knowledge  of  private  cars  and  millionaires'  sons  has  not  been 
acquired  at  first  hand.  Then  it  branches  out  into  a  life  that  few 
of  us  have  had  the  chance  to  enjoy.  Thrown  by  accident  in  with 
the  fishing  fleet,  Harvey  came  up  against  real  difficulties.  lie 
tried  to  use  promises  of  his  father's  money  to  buy  ease  and  con- 
sideration on  the  fishing  boat.  He  didn't  have  any  of  it  to  show 
and  his  promises  weren't  believed.  It  was  plain  boy  up  against 
starvation.  He  didn't  starve.  He  found  he  could  work  and  he 
liked  it.  Where  supremacy  had  come  from  driving  ponies  and 
smoking  cigarettes  he  had  done  these  things.  ]Srow  that  existence 
depended  upon. fishing  and  sailing  he  found  it  was  possible  to  fish 
and  handle  a  boat.  Because  these  exercises  gave  strength,  which 
the  others  had  not,  he  learned  to  know  what  it  meant  to  depend 
upon  no  man  and  to  ask  favors  of  none.  He  went  back  to  the 
world  ready  to  take  his  o^vn  place  in  it  and  not  to  loll  upon  the 
cushions  his  father's  servants  placed  for  him.  This  has  the  same 
points  to  commend  it  to  boys  that  the  ranch  stories  have.  There 
is  trouble,  there  are  adventures  such  as  the  small  town  or  city  boy 
has  never  known,  and  there  is  victory  over  these  perils.  It  has 
also  something  which  the  boy  cares  nothing  about  but  which  means 
much  to  the  adult.     It  has  the  technique  of  a  master. 

Right  here  it  might  be  as  well  to  remark  that  literary  finish 
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is  something  the  small  boy  cares  absolutely  nothing  about.  In  the 
interest  of  his  later  education  it  may  be  well  for  parent  and 
teacher  to  select  those  stories  that  are  well  written,  but  the  small 
boy  asks  only  that  there  be  plenty  doing  and  certain  success,  and 
is  as  easily  satisfied  as  the  uncritical  mother  who  wants  to  laugh 
and  cry  and  isn't  bothered  about  the  characters.  The  rag  hero  of 
"The  Revolt"  satisfies  them.  It  is  the  more  pleasing,  then,  to 
find  that  many  of  these  books  of  adventure  are  done  with  skill 
and  care.  For  older  youths  ''The  N^igger  of  the  E'arcissus"  gives 
a  stirring  account  of  sea  life  and  sea  dangers.  In  these  last  books 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  knowing  the  life  described.  Any 
boy  may  go  to  sea  now  that  there  is  a  steady  call  for  the  Marines. 

There  is  another  type  of  story  where  the  adventure  is  not  like 
unto  the  real.  It  is  said  that  the  French  have  done  better  with 
pure  romance  than  the  English,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  French 
translation  heads  the  list.  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo"  is  one 
long  series  of  adventures.  Through  one  danger  on  to  another 
the  three  volumes  run  and  the  invention  of  the  author  never  flags. 
This  story  was  not  planned  for  juvenile  reading  and  mil  always 
be  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  adult  fiction,  but  it  possesses  pre- 
eminently those  qualities  which  appeal  to  boys.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  rapid  move  of  events.  American  writers  have  not 
been  particularly  fortunate  when  they  have  attempted  this  type 
of  story.  They  have  tended  to  the  sentimental.  "Graustark" 
depends  upon  its  love  scenes  for  much  of  its  thrill  and  McCutcheon 
has  been  found  in  no  list  of  authors  whose  books  are  sought  by 
boys. 

Besides  Dumas  there  have  been  at  least  two  other  writers  of 
pure  romance  who  have  held  their  young  audiences  and  older 
ones  as  well.  "Treasure  Island"  is  the  most  popular  of  these 
stories.  A  class  in  a  ISTormal  College  once  reported  on  this  book. 
Of  course  the  members  of  the  class  were  girls.  They  made  but 
scant  report.  The  book  was  silly,  tiresome,  possibly  dangerous, 
should  not  be  given  to  pupils.  Didactic  demands  for  admiration 
are  worse  than  useless,  but  something  had  to  be  done.  These 
girls  were  asked  to  consult  their  younger  brothers  as  to  their 
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opiuion  of  the  book.  One  girl  happened  to  have  a  brother  in 
a  Preparatory  School.  She  wrote  to  him  and  he  was  so  outraged 
at  the  attack  upon  his  favorite  that  he  at  once  asked  all  the  boys 
in  the  donnitory  what  they  thought  about  it.  They  reported  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  old  pirate  and  the  brave  lad.  The 
girls  were  aghast  at  the  popularity  of  the  book  and  read  it  again 
to  find  the  cause.  They  had  thought  the  characters  altogether 
horrible,  but  a  closer  analysis  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  life  would 
have  taught  them  that  in  those  very  sketches  were  many  of  the 
attributes  which  boys  justly  covet.  There  are  courage  and  strength 
and  faith.  Written  by  the  man  who  himself  never  whined  and 
never  abandoned  the  struggle,  the  book  is  consistently  courageous. 
No  pirates  ever  lived  like  those  John  Silver  knew  and  fought  with. 
The  book  is  the  incarnation  in  the  guise  of  life  of  olden  times  of 
those  virtues  which  men  of  all  time  have  found  admirable  and 
desirable. 

In  this  same  department  of  pure  romance,  but  different  as  can 
well  be,  are  the  tales  of  Jules  Verne.  "Twenty  Thousand  Leag-ues 
Under  the  Sea"  is  cast  in  a  speciously  scientific  form  which  gives 
a  semblance  of  reality  to  its  adventures.  One  wonders  whether  it 
can  hold  its  place  now  that  the  deep  sea  journeys  which  Verne 
thought  fantastic  are  so  much  less  marvelous  than  much  that  is 
being  done  today.  The  book  depended  upon  its  marvels  for  its 
attraction,  and,  since  those  marvels  have  been  transcended,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  story  will  have  vitality  enough  to  survive. 
This  semblance  of  reality  has  made  many  a  book  and  is  part  of 
the  fascination  of  the  historical  novel.  The  librarians  are  very 
cautious  in  what  they  say  of  Scott  and  the  boy  of  today.  *Tor 
some  boys,"  "Some  books  may  be  selected,"  these  are  the  annota- 
tions made  upon  the  margins  of  the  lists.  Crockett  has  gone  far 
enough  to  say  that  the  description  must  be  omitted  and  has  actu- 
ally arranged  a  number  of  the  tales  for  his  own  children.  Inci- 
dentally they  have  been  printed  for  general  circulation.  What 
success  they  have  had  is  not  easy  to  say.     They  are  found  in 
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school  libraries  where  the  youth  may  be  compelled  to  get  a  modi- 
cum of  Scott  at  the  expense  of  the  least  possible  effort  on  the  part 
of  his  teacher. 

Other  men  have  written  upon  these  same  periods  of  history 
with  an  eye  directly  to  a  juvenile  audience.  Pyle's  ''Men  of  Iron" 
is  a  good  example  of  these  efforts.  It  is  thoroughly  readable  and 
moderately  famous.  There  is  an  endless  list  of  books  planned  to 
teach  history  incidentally.  The  dramatization  of  "Master  Sky- 
lark" had  much  vogue  in  the  Shakespeare  Centennial,  One  or 
two  of  the  shorter  tales  placed  upon  librarians'  lists  have  so  much 
of  local  sentiment  connected  with  them  that  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  books  themselves  is  difficult.  This  is  especially  true 
of  "The  Perfect  Tribute"  and  "The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

The  quality  that  is  most  consistently  absent  from  these  books 
is  humor,  although  we  pride  ourselves  upon  American  possession 
of  this  trait.  It  develops  only  after  maturity  has  been  reached. 
Funny  things  happen  in  children's  books,  humorous  ones  almost 
never.  "Don  Quixote"  was  not  on  a  single  one  of  the  many  lists 
prepared  of  "books  which  boys  have  liked."  Direct  interpretation 
is  demanded.  *'A  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court"  is  one  of  the 
most  mature  of  Twain's  books,  if  we  judge  by  the  age  of  its 
readers.  There  is  no  weltering  in  pathos  for  the  boys.  Mrs. 
Ewing  is  a  writer  whose  books  for  children  have  long  been  praised 
by  critics.  In  dealing  with  the  American  boy  these  tales  present 
insurmoimtable  difficulties.  "The  Story  of  a  Short  Life"  has 
many  elements  which  might  be  expected  to  endear  it  to  young 
readers.  There  are  soldiers  in  plenty,  there  is  the  Victoria  Cross, 
there  is  the  great  dog,  there  is  a  much-loved  little  boy;  but  the 
most  careful  reading  aloud  of  this  book  has  brought  forth  nothing 
but  a  patient  politeness  and  a  suspiciously  vague  glance  of  the 
eye.  Our  boys  don't  want  endurance  in  suffering,  they  prefer 
active  struggle.     Gwen  and  the  Sky  Pilot  are  for  older  readers. 

The  summary  of  the  traits  of  the  boys'  novel  is  not  difficult  to 
make.      It  must  have  action  and  plenty  of  it,  there  must  be  oppor- 
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timity  and  its  able  use,  there  should  be  variety  in  scene,  or — if 
not  in  scene — in  hapj^enings ;  there  must  be  courage  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  overcome ;  there  may  be  blood,  but  it  must  be  a 
flood  from  a  pulsing  artery,  not  the  slow  dripping  of  the  heart's 
blood ;  there  must  be  reality  or  its  close  image ;  finally,  they  want 
tales  of  strength,  for  they  hope  to  be  the  strong  men  of  a  strong 
nation.  Not  a  bad  ideal,  nor  are  they  bad  reading,  these  boys' 
novels. 


Dawn 

Ghosts  of  countless  roses  spread 
Across  the  regions  overhead, 
Roses  that  are  shrunk  and  dead ; 

Spilling  roseate  majesty, 

Soft  diffused  o'er  earth  and  sea 

With  a  lavish  hand  and  free; 

From  the  Darkness  leaps  the  Dawm; 
Shades  of  night  are  fled  and  gone, 
Shadows  pass,  and  day  is  on. 


II.  B.  ViNNEDGE. 


Twin-Flowers 


Childhood's  astray  ♦ 

To-day. 

Her  hand  is  tip-tapping  on  my  door; 

Her  feet  are  pit-patting  on  my  floor. 

She's  wandered  from  the  pine 

'Neath  which  the  twin-flowers  dine 

On  crumbs  left  by  the  tree. 

Ah,  me! 

The  pretty  silk  of  that  one's  petals  fade 

Before  the  odor  of  the  little  one  is  in  the  glade. 

My  cap  of  lace 

Is  quite  in  place? 

'Tis  touching  now  the  margin  of  the  bowl 

^Yliere  twin-flowers  nid-nod  ?     0  Childhood,  sing ! 

Subdue  the  spirit  of  my  marvelling ! 

Minnie  E.  Hays. 


Teaching  Pupils  to  Study 

Frank:  K.  Page,  Staten  Island  Academy, 
'NB^y  Bkighton,  S.  I. 

|ii.nimMiinnniniii.it|jjE]^  John's  mother  calls  at  the  school  to  inquire 
I  ^  T^  jT  I  of  teacher  why  her  intelligent  offspring  didn't  pass 
I  W  I  ill  GeogTaphy — or  Latin,  or  Algebra,  or  History, 
I  I    or  English — the  chances,  I  figure,  are  about  even 

^]iiiiiniiii!aiiiiiiiiiiiic$  that  teacher  will  put  the  blame  on  the  lad's  inability 
I  I    to  study.     "He's  a  bright  boy,  yes,  indeed,  but  he 

I  I    doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  study,  he  can't  cou- 

iiDiiiiiiiiiiiit*   centrate."    The  chances  are  considerably  better  than 

even  that  John's  female  parent  will  be  sufficiently  mollified  if 
she  is  told  that  John's  inability  is  quite  a  common  one  for  boys 
of  his  age — between  six  and  eighteen — one  that  he  is  sure  to  out- 
grow, for  he  is  a  bright,  intelligent  lad.  But  if  John's  D  still 
looms  large  on  mother's  horizon,  and  if  teacher  lacks  experience 
as  a  parent-soother,  then  the  Principal  must  be  called  to  the 
rescue.  He  is  a  man  of  Tact — that  is  why  he  is  a  Principal — 
and  the  chances  are  now  about  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  that 
Tact  \vill  win,  and  that  mother  mil  depart  with  feathers  smoothed. 
But  there  is  one  chance  that  it  won't — and  she  won't.  Suppose, 
for  example,  she  asks — there  are  well  authenticated  cases  in  which 
a  Principal  has  had  propounded  to  him  the  question — "If,  as  you 
say,  John  doesn't  know  how  to  study,  why  doesn't  the  school  teach 
him  how  to  study?"  (Parenthetically,  there  are  instances  when 
Tact  cracked  under  the  strain  and  the  answer  has  been,  "Madam, 
the  school  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  pupils  with  Brains" — but  that 
is  another  story.)  It  happens  that  I,  being  a  Principal,  some 
months  ago  was  asked  the  question.  What  my  reply  was  then 
is  of  no  importance  now — I  didn't  mention  Brains— but  after  a 
good  deal  of  cogitation  I  am  prepared  to  answer  it  now,  and  my 
answer  is  the  correct  one.     It  is :  "It  should," 
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The  usual  method  of  teaching  pupils  to  study  is  the  roundabout 
and  responsibility-shirking  one  of  flunking  for  failure.  It  isn't 
a  good  method.     What  is  ?     Here  are  suggestions. 

First — Dethrone  the  Text  Book.  When  the  teacher  says :  ''For 
tomorrow's  lesson  we  will  take  the  next  five  pages" — and  what  a 
detestable  word  in  the  schoolroom  is  that  ''take,"  reminiscent  of 
doses  of  something  not  nice — ^when  teacher  says  "take,"  this  ensues. 
A  small  part  of  the  pupils  with  a  show  of  intelligence  fasten  their 
eyes  on  the  text  book,  only  occasionally  looking  away,  apparently 
engaged  in  "getting"  what  they  have  been  told  to  "take."  A 
larger  number,  with  rapidly-moving  lips  and  eyes  at  intervals  cast 
ceiling-ward,  lips  still  moving,  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  im- 
bibing words.  A  third  division  of  the  class  let  dreamy  gaze  glide 
now  over  the  printed  page,  now  out  of  the  window  and  about  the 
room.  In  one  way  or  another  each  pupil  is  engaged  in  "getting 
the  lesson."  Later  each  will  "recite"  to  the  teacher  the  little  or 
much  he  has  imbibed.  The  teacher  will  then  "mark"  them — and 
the  lesson  is  over.  That  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done,  and  that  is 
how  not  to  do  it.  Holmes  said  that  the  education  of  a  child 
must  begin  with  his  great-grandparents.  Similarly  in  teaching  a 
child  to  study  the  teacher  must  get  away  back  to  a  first  principle 
in  education — the  principle  of  Interest.  In  teaching  children  to 
study,  the  thing  studied  must  first  of  all  be  interesting.  The  cen- 
tury-old conflict  between  effort  and  interest  has  no  place  in  this 
brief  article.  But  the  teacher  or  parent  who  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  teaching  children  to  study  should  read  an  essay  by  the 
wisest  of  modern  educators,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  entitled,  "Interest 
in  Kelation  to  the  Training  of  the  Will."  When  that  has  been 
read  and  absorbed  and  agreed  with,  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  teaching  pupils  to  study  has  been  mastered. 

Second — There  must  be  an  aim  in  study  which  is  apparent  to 
the  pupil  as  worth  while.  The  very  lowest  aim  is  to  avoid  non- 
l)romotion ;  a  more  worthy  aim  is  to  get  a  good  mark.  But  when 
the  recitation  ceases  to  become  a  place  where  the  children  in 
response  to  questioning  by  the  teacher  try  to  show  her  what  they 
have  remembered  of  the  assignment  in  the  text  book,  and  becomes 
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a  kind  of  symposium  where  each  contributes  something  about  the 
subject  under  discussion  for  the  enlightenment,  not  of  the  teacher, 
but  of  the  members  of  the  class,  then  there  is  the  worthiest  kind 
of  an  aim  which  transforms  the  recitation  into  something  worth 
while ;  bright  eyes  and  eager  animation  take  the  place  of  lassitude 
and  dullness;  the  pupils  are  awake  and  alert;  they  have  a  real 
incentive  to  study. 

Symposium  or  conference  instead  of  recitation  means  that 
teacher  must  take  a  back  seat.  She  will  be  on  hand  to  guide, 
occasionally  to  ask  a  question,  but  she  should  remember  then  the 
primary  object  in  teaching  is  to  enable  children  to  get  along  with- 
out the  teacher.  She  will  have  made  careful  assignment  by  sub- 
ject and  topic  rather  than  by  pages.  There  must  not  be  merely  the 
text  book  but  various  reference  books.  One  group  of  pupils  will 
look  up  the  subject  in  one  book,  another  in  another,  some  will  be 
referred  to  a  magazine  article,  others  will  be  delegated  to  bring 
in  pictures  that  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  pub- 
lic library  will  be  glad  to  co-operate.  In  Geography  there  are  rail- 
way and  steamship  folders,  illustrated  and  descriptive,  which  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  and  which  incidentally  will  afford  real 
practice  in  letter  writing.  There  are  the  Burton  Holmes  books 
and  innumerable  illustrated  descriptions  of  countries  and  cities 
and  customs  in  magazines.  The  ISTational  Geographic  Magazine 
is  almost  indispensable.  In  getting  together  the  magazines,  pic- 
tures, specimens,  etc.,  to  illustrate  there  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  put  to  effective  use  the  collecting  instinct  which  flourishes 
between  nine  and  ten  and  fourteen  and  fifteen.  In  History  most 
of  the  text  book  publishers  have  books  written  for  young  people 
and  dealing  with  special  epochs.  And  there  is  Parkman.  There 
are  lantern  slides  and  moving  picture  films  and  illustrative  mate- 
rial to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Valuable  lists  of  such  are  given  in 
The  School  Assembly,  by  Nifenecker,  published  by  the  l^ew  York 
City  Department  of  Education.  There  are  almost  always  local 
people  who  will  be  glad  to  come  in  and  give  a  talk  on  some  phases 
of  travel,  or  government,  or  industry.  The  pupils  themselves  will 
be  encouraged  to  give  "lectures"  to  the  pupils,  not  to  the  teacher. 
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The  fact  that  they  have  a  real  audience  in  place  of  a  critical 
teacher,  will  be  an  incentive  to  fluency.  Some  of  the  lectures  may 
take  several  days  of  preparation.  xVnother  class  may  be  invited 
in,  or  perhaps  the  parents.  The  dramatic  instinct  latent  in  every 
child  may  be  evoked.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  vivify 
History  and  Literature  and  Geography,  and  tremendous  incentive 
to  better  understanding  in  making  and  producing  simple  plays — for 
an  audience — based  on  school  lessons.  The  pupils  will  learn  how 
to  use  indexes  and  tables  of  contents.  Older  pupils  may  learn 
how  to  use  Poole's  Index.  Valuable  magazine  articles,  first  lo- 
cated in  Poole's,  can  be  purchased  at  low  cost  of  a  dealer  in  old 
magazines,  such  as  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958-964  University  Ave., 
"New  York  City.  Articles  from  magazines  may  be  removed  from 
the  binding,  reassembled  in  classified  volumes  and  bound,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  the  hand  work  of  the  school,  and  may  thus 
become  a  permanent  and  invaluable  addition  to  the  school  library. 
The  symposium  or  conference  method  simmers  do^vn  to  this — when 
pupils  are  given  something  to  do  that  is  apparent  to  them  as  W(jrth 
while,  they  go  at  it  with  interest  and  intelligence  and  zest.  They 
want  to  study  and  so  they  do  study.  The  symposium  method  of 
recitation  may  begin  in  about  the  fourth  grade  and  will  be  increas- 
ingly used  in  each  succeeding  grade ;  in  the  seventh  and  after  it 
may  be  used  in  content  studies  almost  exclusively. 

In  teaching  pupils  how  to  study  it  is  necessary  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  silent  reading  and  less  on  oral  reading.  Children 
usually  master  the  process  of  reading  in  the  second  grade,  but  class 
reading,  all  using  the  same  book,  continues  through  the  elemen- 
tary school.  It  is  largely  formal  work,  directed  to  a  teacher, 
taking  ten  or  fifteen  times  as  long  as  it  would  for  the  individual 
pupil  to  do  the  same  reading  by  himself.  The  result  is  encour- 
agement of  dawdling  and  wool  gathering.  In  the  lower  grades, 
say  the  second  and  third,  there  should  be  in  the  schoolroom  a  small 
library  of  easy  but  interesting  books.  The  text  book  publishers 
have  hundreds  on  their  lists ;  the  public  library  wdll  help ;  children 
may  bring  books  from  their  homes.  These  may  be  profitably  used 
in  place  of  the  usual  deadly  busy  work,  each  child  reading  to  him- 
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self.  There  ought  to  be  in  these  grades  a  period  a  day  of  this 
work.  To  make  the  reading  efficacious  it  should  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  each  reader  to  tell  a  story,  or  occasionally  to 
read  it,  to  the  class.  A  real  interested  audience  is  the  gTeatest 
incentive  to  gather  from  a  book  a  story  to  tell.  With  older  chil- 
dren this  really  passes  over  into  the  symposium  method  of  recita- 
tion. But  with  them,  too,  there  should  be  periods  spent  for 
silent  reading,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  something  from  a 
book  to  tell  to  the  class.  Purposeful  silent  reading  teaches  how 
to  study.  If  a  pupil  needs  practice  in  "expression"  let  him  read 
occasionally  to  the  class,  not  from  a  class  reader  but  from  a  library 
book,  a  "real"  book.  Let  it  be  something  he  is  interested  in  and 
something  he  wants  his  audience  to  be  interested  in — and  "expres- 
sion" will  come  of  itself.  Particularly  useful  in  grades  of  older 
pupils  are  many  information  books,  of  which  this  short  list  is  a 
sample : 

Uncle  Sam's  Modem  Miracles DuPuy,  W.  A. 

How  to  Fly Collins,  A.  F. 

Aircraft  of  Today Turner,  C.  C. 

All  about  Electricity Knox,  G.  D. 

Harper's  Beginning  Electricity Shafer,  D.  C. 

Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions .  .  Bachman,  F.  P. 
On  the  Battle  Front  of  Engineering .  .  .  Bond,  A.  R. 

Boys'  Book  of  Engine  Building Collins,  A.  F. 

Story  of  the  Submarine Bishop,  Farnham 

Amateur  Carpenter Verrill,  A.  H. 

Wonder  of  War  on  Land Wheeler,  F.  W.  Rolt 

It  is  possible  now  to  measure  pupils'  ability  to  study.  The 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  teaching  pupils  how  to  study  will  give 
a  test  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
measure  their  progTess.  The  best  tests  for  this  purpose  are  Mon- 
roe's Standardized  Silent  Reading  Test  and  the  Thorndike  Scale 
for  Measuring  the  Understanding  of  Sentences,  to  be  obtained, 
respectively,  from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and 
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Standards,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  ISTew  York 
City. 

The  mention  of  these  tests  brings  up  a  fourth,  and  this  time  a 
direct  method  of  teaching  children  to  study.  Call  it  practice  tests 
in  silent  reading.  The  teacher  gives  these  practice  tests  like  this : 
Take  one  or  two  paragraphs  daily  from  Geography  or  History  or  a 
Reader.  Write  two  or  three  questions  based  on  the  paragraphs 
on  the  board.  Limit  the  amount  of  time  for  reading  the  para- 
graphs and  answering  the  questions  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Be 
sure  the  questions  are  pertinent  and  thought-compelling.  Don't 
say,  "Tell  all  you  can  about  what  you  have  just  read."  A  good 
sample  is  this  paragraph  from  the  Thomdike  Test : 

"In  Franhlin  attendance  upon  school  is  required  of 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  on 
every  day  when  the  school  is  in  session,  unless  the  child 
is  so  ill  as  to  he  unable  to  go  to  school,  or  some  person  in 
his  house  is  ill  with  a  contagious  disease,  or  the  roads  are 
impassable." 

What  is  the  general  topic  of  the  paragraph  ? 
How  many  cases  are  stated  which  make  absence  ex- 
cusable ? 

What  kind  of  illness  may  permit  a  boy  to  stay  away 
from  school,  even  though  he  is  not  sick  himself  ? 

What  condition  in  a  pupil  would  justify  his  non- 
attendance  ? 
The  subject  of  questions  would  fill  a  volume.  In  fact,  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  best  is,  "The  Ques- 
tion as  a  Measure  of  Efficiency  of  Instruction,"  by  Romiett  Ste- 
vens, published  by  Teachers  CoUege,  IN'ew  York.  Parenthetically, 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  question  encourages  thinking  rather  than 
remembering.  The  best  kind  of  question  is  in  the  form  of  a 
problem,  the  answer  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  lesson  assign- 
ment but  which  will  require  analysis  and  reorganization  of  the 
text  book  material.  The  questions  on  the  History  papers  of  the 
.College  Entrance  Examination  Board  are  models. 
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All  the  foregoing  has  been  in  the  nature  of  suggestions  to  the 
teacher  for  helping  pupils  to  study.  In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest 
five  direct  aids  to  pupils.  The  youngest  pupils  will  be  helped  to 
get  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  if  they  study  to  find  the  answer 
to  questions  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  a  little 
older  may  make  out  questions  themselves,  the  teacher  constantly 
endeavoring  to  secure  pertinency  in  pupils'  questions.  Then 
comes  a  grade,  the  sixth,  occasionally  in  the  fifth,  when  topics 
made  out  by  the  teacher  will  take  the  place  of  questions.  In  upper 
grades  the  pupils  should  have  practice  in  making  out  their  own 
topics.  The  free  text  book  system  does  not  encourage  marking  in 
books,  but  underlining  significant  words  and  sentences,  summar- 
izing and  annotating  in  margins,  are  devices  used  by  adults  in 
getting  at  the  point  in  reading  and  studying,  and  pupils  in  school 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  help  themselves  similarly. 
"Reciting"  from  the  annotated  book — better  still,  giving  a  talk 
from  notes  taken  on  reading,  not  too  voluminous —  is  fine  prac- 
tice in  the  mastering  of  studying. 

In  recapitulation: 

First — Think  not  too  much  of  the  text  book,  use  many  books. 
Second — Believe  in  the  efficacy  of  interest. 
Third — Make  use  of  the  symposium  recitation. 
Fourth — Emphasize  silent  reading. 
Fifth — Use  practice  tests. 

Sixth — Use  aids  for  pupils  suggested  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  anything — certainly  not  to  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study — but  these  suggestions  followed  wiU  bring 
about  improvement  and  may  enable  teachers  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  when  little  John's  mother  asks  that  Question. 


The  Development  and  Function  of  the 
Teachers'  Agency 

Everett  O.  Fisk,  BosTO]sr,  Mass. 

f """"""'D""""""t|  ISTORY  writes  "with  an  iron  pen  and  with  the 
I  w  w  I  point  of  a  diamond,"  and  her  record,  whether  for 
I  nn  g  good  or  ill,  "is  graven  in  the  rock  forever."  Har- 
I  I    vard  and  Yale  universities  were  famous  before  our 

^  ^„„ niiniiiiiim$    other  great  universities  had  an  existence,  and  the 

I  I    prestige  gained  in  their  early  years  has  been  con- 

I  I    firmed    by   continuous    and    increasingly    valuable 

*" '""a""""""*    service  up  to  the  present  day.     Other  institutions 

may  rival  them  in  numbers,  in  endowment  and  in  physical  equip- 
ment, but  a  splendid  history  is  an  asset  that  cannot  be  extem- 
porized and  becomes  increasingly  significant  to  such  institutions 
as  are  true  to  the  noble  records  of  the  past  and  alive  to  the  new 
opportunities  of  the  present. 

We  are  living  in  stressful  and  strenuous  times.  All  sorts  of 
nostrums  are  offered  to  save  a  threatened  civilization,  every  line 
of  human  activity  is  challenged  as  to  its  right  to  exist  and  new 
activities  are  enlisted  to  meet  new  emergencies.  How  far  shall 
our  manifold  human  interests  be  controlled  by  government  and 
how  far  left  to  individual  direction  and  initiative?  What  of 
Teachers'  Agencies  heretofore  left  to  private  management  and 
the  new  emplo^nnent  bureaus  under  government  control  ? 

A  short  half  century  ago  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  was  winning 
reluctant  teachers  and  school  officers  to  the  beneficent  services  of 
the  teachers'  agency  and  blazing  the  way  for  those  of  us  who  were 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  incidentally  training  Mrs.  Young-Fulton 
for  her  long  and  distinguished  career  as  an  agency  manager. 
Two  hundred  other  teachers'  agencies  have  been  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  any  one  of  which  has  surpassed  the  highest 
record  of  J\lr.  Schermerhorn  in  his  early  years,  and  they  have  so 
established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  school  officers  as  indis- 
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pensable  to  our  educational  system  that  in  some  of  our  states 
there  is  not  a  city  or  town  that  has  not  employed  their  services. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  the  cities  and  toAvns  of  Massachusetts 
have,  by  conservative  estimate,  engaged  on  an  average  mqre  than 
fifty  teachers  each,  and  ISTew  York  and  Illinois  have  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded Massachusetts  in  number  of  teachers  so  employed,  though 
not  in  proportion  to  their  area  and  population.  Hundreds  of 
colleges  regularly  employ  teachers'  agencies  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  first  class  academy  or  secondary  school  in  America  that  has  not 
made  use  of  such  agencies.  But  in  the  early  years  of  our  service 
a  city  or  town  or  school  that  employed  any  teachers  through  an 
agency  was  an  exception. 

The  theory  of  the  agency  was  sound,  but  managers  had  to  learn 
the  business  on  the  one  hand  and  overcome  the  prejudice  of 
teachers  and  employers  on  the  other.  It  was  impossible,  even 
with  great  intelligence,  good  conscience  and  sound  judgment, 
to  extemporize  a  plan  that  would  with  probability  bring  to  the 
employer  the  right  teacher  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right 
salary ;  and  the  many  who  did  not  believe  in  teachers'  agencies  at 
the  outset  became  more  sure  than  ever  that  such  agencies  could  not 
be  made  useful.  Efficient  and  independent  teachers  secured  places 
on  their  own  reputation,  and  colleges  and  normal  schools  with  long 
lists  of  available  candidates  among  their  o\^^l  alumni  regarded 
these  new  intermediaries  as  intruders.  Hence,  agencies  were 
comj^elled  to  present  candidates  of  the  second  or  third  class  and 
only  by  persistent  patience  and  skill  could  they  survive.  Without 
traditions  and  without  suitable  candidates  their  problem  was 
nothing  less  than  to  win  public  favor  in  the  face  of  public  dis- 
approval. They  must  so  wisely  use  the  material  at  their  command 
as  to  attract  better  patrons  and  slowly  to  evolve  by  painful  expe- 
rience clearly  defined  principles  of  business  that  could  not  fail 
to  command  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  employers  and  at 
the  same  time  compel  the  best  teachers  to  recognize  the  agency 
as  essential  to  their  proper  advancement.  But  the  intelligence 
and  alertness  of  agency  managers  was  gTeatly  stimulated  by  the 
growing  desire  of  schools  and  colleges  for  a  quick  means  of  secur- 
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ing  teachers.  Intense  competition  made  any  way  seem  long  when 
a  shorter  could  be  thought  of,  and  school  and  college  officers  came 
to  agencies  like  doves  to  their  windows  as  soon  as  they  became 
reasonably  confident  of  expert  service,  and  today  we  are  called 
upon  to  fill  all  grades  of  positions  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university,  and  the  aim  of  the  expert  manager  is  to  fill  educa- 
tional positions  of  all  kinds  everywhere,  in  West  China,  Singa- 
pore, Constantinople,  Khodesia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  as  well 
as  in  America. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Sheldon,  at  that  time  principal  of  the 
State  ]N"ormal  School  at  Oswego,  IsT.  Y.,  after  observing  the  agency 
advancement  for  a  decade,  acknowledged  to  me  that  colleges  and 
noi-mal  schools  could  meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  them  only 
in  the  most  limited  way  and  for  local  purposes,  and  to  make  up 
his  own  faculty  he  needed  the  service  of  an  expert  who  gave  his 
entire  time  and  best  thought  to  knowing  teachers  everywhere  and 
collecting  data  to  aid  employers  in  making  a  wise  selection. 
Scores  of  other  secondary  and  normal  school  principals  had  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the 
influence  of  agencies  has  had  a  healthful  growth,  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  increased  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  agency  managers, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  stem  necessity  placed  on  employers  in 
these  days  of  stiffening  requirements  to  turn  to  the  best  and  surest 
source  of  supply. 

Former  prejudices  are  extinct  and  agencies  are  now  counted 
as  established  and  legitimate  factors  in  educational  life,  and  it 
is  significant  that  no  respectable  educational  paper  or  magazine 
in  recent  years  has  spoken  in  disparagement  of  them.  The  state- 
ment of  a  leading  editor  made  some  years  ago,  that  ''teachers' 
agencies  have  had  the  most  exasperating  prejudices  to  overcome 
and  have  overcome  them  entirely,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  old 
school  men  who  accept  no  departure,"  received  common  acceptance, 
but  since  the  above  was  written  the  "old  school  men"  have  died  off. 

In  the  development  of  our  work  teachers  and  employers  as  well 
as  managers  have  come  to  see  that  a  successful  agency  cannot  be 
extemporized  by  any  one,  ho weyer  intelligent  and  able  he  may  be^ 
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and  it  may  be  further  said  that  the  best  agencies  in  existence 
have  not  reached  their  possible  attainment. 

Qur  agencies  have  to  deal  with  persons  of  every  variety  of 
temperament,  experience  and  preconceived  notions,  and  in  many 
instances  with  persons  known  only  through  correspondence.  They 
can  make  to  order  neither  vacancies  nor  candidates,  nor  have  they 
official  control  over  either  party  to  a  contract ;  and  a  live  agency 
is  likely  to  have  scores  of  important  contracts  pending  at  the 
same  time.  The  consideration  of  these  points  aids  one  properly 
to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  full  knowledge,  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  facts,  and  the  power  quickly  to  decide 
important  issues.  It  also  makes  clear  why  agencies  have  not  yet 
reached  their  full  stature. 

It  is  said  that  a  former  president  of  Harvard,  in  his  chapel 
prayer  was  accustomed  to  ask  the  divine  blessing  "on  this  and 
all  inferior  institutions."  Perhaps  more  authentic  is  the  Harvard 
reference  to  Yale  as  not  only  sixty  years  later  in  her  foundation 
but  as  having  kept  that  measure  of  distance  behind  Harvard  ever 
since,  which  is  at  least  chronologically  true.  But  whatever  the 
chronological  order  or  the  sentimental  precedence  or  the  relative 
service  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  our 
great  state  universities,  the  later  foundations  are  doing  vitally 
important  work  in  kind  and  in  volume  and  with  great  constitu- 
encies impossible  of  attainment  by  our  historic  early  institutions 
in  the  East,  but  without  detraction  from  the  latter.  Money  is 
the  common  denominator  of  all  human  wants,  but  though  the 
dollar  is  the  popular  yardstick  of  all  our  interests,  it  is  not 
almighty  nor  the  supreme  consideration,  but  has  its  greatest  im- 
portance when  held  in  due  subordination  to  higher  values. 

John  Harvard  gave  to  the  university  bearing  his  name  less 
than  enough  money  to  pay  the  present  salary  of  a  head  professor 
for  a  single  year,  and  after  three  centuries  of  growth,  often  under 
adverse  conditions,  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford, with  their  magnificent  endo^\anents,  sometimes  failed  to 
attract  the  leading  professors  of  Harvard  and  other  Eastern  col- 
leges by  the  offer  of  a  hundred  per  cent  advance  in  salary,  for 
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such  professors  said,  "better  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  Cambridge  than 
a  stalled  ox  from  Mr.  Armour's  shaml)les  in  the  new  Chicago 
institution  that  has  not  our  historic  background;  better  a  few 
years  in  the  strenuous  environment  of  New  England  than  a  cycle 
under  the  soft  skies  of  California."  But  money  made  it  possible 
for  Chicago  and  Stanford  to  secure  men  of  great  potentialities, 
at  least,  even  if  they  had  not  always  reached  their  climax  of 
achievement,  and  great  achievement  has  followed  endowment  and 
wise  management. 

Some  of  our  agencies  have  grown  up,  as  one  of  your  leading 
Chicago  managers  expressed  it,  from  a  postage  stamp,  and  have 
developed  strength  and  efficiency  and  won  patronage  and  approval 
in  the  face  of  innumerable  obstacles,  and  such  hardy  experience 
will  be  of  marked  advantage  to  them  in  competing  with  federal 
and  other  agencies  who  may  start  off  with  assured  economic 
support  but  not  with  an  assured  clientele. 

Many  of  our  recent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  with  com- 
mendable intelligence,  judgment  and  efficiency,  but  we  have  this 
remarkable  record,  that  while  the  number  of  agencies  has  increased 
fivefold  in  the  last  generation,  the  older  agencies,  like  the  historic 
universities,  have  gained  fivefold  in  their  patrons,  and  there  is 
no  business  or  profession  in  America  in  which  there  is  greater 
harmony  and  friendliness  and  less  of  jealousy  and  unseemly 
rivalry.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of  our  business,  in 
which  no  man  markedly  deficient  in  moral  sense,  scholastic  train- 
ing, administrative  ability,  personality,  power  to  attract  friends, 
and  having  the  spirit  of  ''give  and  take"  with  his  fellows  would 
find  the  work  congenial  or  profitable. 

The  spirit  of  harmony  and  helpfulness  that  has  characterized 
our  managers  throughout  the  country  is  the  best  promise  possible 
that  we  shall  meet  new  conditions  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  prayer  imputed  to  the  Harvard  president  for  the  divine 
blessing  on  inferior  institutions  has  been  so  far  answered  that 
there  are  a  hundred  universities  in  America  today  that  far  out- 
rank Harvard  of  fifty  years  ago  in  scholastic  range,  number  of 
students   and   productive   endo-svuient,   while   at   the   same   time 
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Harvard  has  continued  "to  lengthen  her  cords  and  strengthen  her 
stakes"  and  has  maintained  her  historic  leadership. 
■  It  surely  will  be  no  disadvantage  or  disparagement  to  our  well 
established  agencies  to  wish  well  to  new  managers  of  quality  who 
promise  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  service,  but  no  one  should 
enter  this  field  of  activity  who  has  not  high  educational  ideals 
and  wide  educational  affiliations,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  moderate  emolument  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  business, 
and  who  will  not  be  more  careful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
than  in  the  assertion  of  his  rights.  We  may  properly  be  gratified 
that  there  are  many  schools  which  have  paid  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  indeed  more  than  a  million  as  a  highwater  mark, 
to  teachers  employed  through  an  agency,  but  the  economic  consid- 
eration to  the  agency  seems  small  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
teacher  placed  by  an  agency  who  holds  a  position  for  ten  years 
and  has  received  any  increment  in  his  salary  pays  the  agency  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  his  receipts,  and  a  teacher  who 
holds  a  position  for  only  a  single  year  pays  but  five  per  cent. 

Nothing  but  extreme  prejudice  can  blind  any  one  to  the  fact 
that  trained  workers  who  have  given  years  of  attention  to  this 
business  contribute  much  to  educational  progress  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  have  immense  advantage  over  educators  whose 
judgment  and  experience  in  placing  teachers  is  confined  to  repre- 
senting graduates  of  the  institution  with  which  they  are  connected 
or  friends  in  educational  work  whom  they  have  chanced  to  meet. 
The  cumulative  and  convincing  record  of  the  past  "graven  in  the 
rock  forever"  is  the  best  promise  of  future  security  and  success. 
As  it  becomes  known  that  offices  in  our  large  cities  impartially 
collect  and  intelligently  record  information  useful  to  candidates 
and  employers,  the  result  is  as  sure  as  the  law  of  gTavitation. 
Like  Lord  Bacon,  we  should  endeavor  to  see  our  problem  in  a 
"dry  light,"  to  remember  that  great  interests  pivot  not  on  money 
but  on  men,  and  that  we  should  be  earnest  to  make  our  business 
honorable  and  our  service  indispensable. 

The  true  idealist,  though  he  may  never  reach  his  ideal,  like 
Cavour  is  never  discouraged  but  has  a  kindling  enthusiasm  for 
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the  possible  and  recognizes  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  individual 
initiative  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  divinely  ordained  momentum 
of  human  advance,  but  that  this  individual  initiative  can  achieve 
great  results  only  by  proper  organization  and  the  wise  use  of 
environment. 

Columbus,  Copernicus,  Luther  and  Michael  Angelo  made  the 
sixteenth  century  marvelous  in  human  progress,  but  not  less 
significant  have  been  Lincoln,  Gladstone,  Grant  and  Cavour  in  the 
past  century.  The  very  thought  of  these  amazing  periods  is 
dynamic  in  all  human  life.  It  is  said  of  Li  Hung  Chang  that  he 
injected  a  nei-vous  system  into  China,  and  some  life-long  repub- 
licans like  myself  are  willing  to  cast  aside  partisan  prejudice,  if 
we  have  any  left,  and  believe  that  our  great  president  will  inject 
a  nervous  system  into  the  world,  that  he  will  in  the  order  of 
providence  usher  in  the  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  that  swords 
shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares,  the  happy  conditions  that  Long- 
fellow saw  dimly  ''down  the  dark  future  through  long  genera- 
tions," and  Tennyson's  "Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  warld."  What  marvel  is  this  we  see:  the  "celestial  empire" 
become  a  "terrestrial  republic,"  "a  nation  born  in  a  day"  and 
its  government  promptly  and  solely  on  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
declaring  war  on  Germany  and  militarism  ;  and  all  nations,  includ- 
ing Germany,  are  looking  to  Wilson  more  than  to  their  own  pre- 
miers as  the  leader  of  human  thought  and  the  herald  of  a  new- 
order.  Our  statesmen  and  our  missionaries  recognize  education 
as  vital  to  any  civilization  worthy  the  name,  and  the  hundreds  of 
schools  established  by  American  initiative  in  China  and  India 
and  Africa  will  soon  become  thousands  and  our  agencies  must, 
rise  to  the  new  world  demand  and  bear  our  share  of  the  necessary 
impedimenta  in  the  advance  thereto. 

Meanwhile  the  logic  of  events  is  compelling  teachers  and  school 
officers  everywhere  to  use  the  teachers'  agency,  and  is  stimulating 
the  managers  of  agencies  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  their  profession  and  to  render  the  cut  between  the  right  teacher 
and  the  right  place  just  as  short,  safe  and  sure  as  |X)ssible.  Any 
road  longer  than  the  shortest  ^\all  not  be  used,  any  more  than  the 
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old  Tvagon  trains  will  be  again  used  for  crossing  the  continent 
when  lightning  expresses,  automobiles  and  aeroplanes  are  avail- 
able. American  educators,  like  American  travelers  and  business 
men,  are  not  looking  for  long  routes  but  for  short  cuts;  and  the 
quickest  and  safest  way  conceivable  for  a  school  officer  to  find  a 
good  teacher  is  to  go  to  the  man  best  informed  about  teachers, 
and  the  length  of  this  wav  will  gi*ow  less  and  less  as  the  managers 
of  agencies  put  brains  and  conscience  into  their  work  and  make  it 
their  specialty.  In  the  apt  language  of  Thomas  Curtis  Clark, 
"Of  all  difficult  tasks  there  is  none  more  difficult  than  to  make  an 
American  take  the  longest  wav  round  when  he  can  cut  across." 


In  Her  Garden. 

(A  Yillanelle.) 

A  whisper  among  the  roses  astir 
A  memory  felt  like  a  soul's  caress, 
'Where  lingers  the  sacred  Presence  of  her ! 

For  here  in  her  garden  two  worlds  confer : 
She  stoops  from  far  portals,  a  prophetess, 
A  whisper  among  the  roses  astrr. 

Enfolded  in  sweetness  of  days  that  were. 
My  bosom  is  eased  of  ache  and  of  stress 
Where  lingers  the  sacred  Presence  of  her ! 

It  moves  not  the  dew  on  the  gossamer 

But  shakes  my  heart  to  its  deepest  recess, — 

A  whisper  among  the  roses  astir. 

Here  love  waits,  the  world's  one  interpreter; 
I  feel  the  soothing  of  hands  that  bless 
Where  lingers  the  sacred  Presence  of  her ! 

Oh,  the  message  that  passes  the  barrier, 

A  white  soul's  word  that  no  speech  can  express, 

A  whisper  among  the  roses  astir. 

Where  lingers  the  sacred  Presence  of  her  I 

Stokelt  S,  Fishek. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

One  of  the  most  promising  educational  movements  of  the  present 
time  is  the  rapidly  developing  interest  in  the  estahlishment  of  Com- 
munity Centers,  where  the  entire  population,  young  and  old,  natives 
and  foreigners,  can  periodically  meet  on  a  broad  platform  of  common 
interest,  for  mutual  acquaintance,  conference,  co-operation  and  enter- 
tainment. These  community  centers  fill  a  felt  need  of  nearly  every 
community  for  an  organization  of  the  common  people's  life  that  shall 
be  absolutely  outside  of  any  religious,  in  the  sense  of  denominational, 
interests;  that  shall  be  entirely  free  from  any  legislative  obligations 
or  functions ;  that  shall  be  above  and  outside  of  all  social  distinctions 
created  by  financial  standing;  and  which  shall  know  no  differences  or 
preferences  as  to  nationality;  an  organization,  in  short,  which  shall 
be  primarily  and  absolutely  democratic  and  whose  function  it  shall 
be  to  make  every  individual,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  white  or 
black,  native  or  foreign-born,  to  find  his  own  place  in  the  community 
and  function  his  own  individual  life  to  the  best  advantage  for  his 
own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

This  is  a  distinctively  American  idea  and  it  is  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  the  land.  It  will  prove,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  much  talked  of  process  of  "Americanization." 
Tliis   alone   fully   justifies   the   movement. 

We  note  that  a  national  incorporation  of  the  plan  has  been  effected, 
in  the  formation  of  an  organization  which  has  taken  as  its  corporate 
name  "The  Community  Service,  Inc."  It  is  calling  for  $2,000,000, 
of  which  Massachusetts  alone  is  to  furnish  $200,000.  The  Boston 
Herald  editorially  says  of  it: 

"So  Community  Service  comes  forward  and  asks  for  help  to  carry 
on  this  brightening  and  sweetening  of  social  life  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  With  its  New  England  headquarters  at  60  State  street, 
Boston,  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Whitehill  as  regional  director,  it  will 
begin  in  Massachusetts  and  the  sister  states  the  development  of  neigh- 
borhood playgrounds,  neighborhood  clubs,  and  the  like,  as  means  of 
overcoming  sectionalism  in  communities,  uniting  even  diverse  racial 
groups,  and  thus  promoting  the  neighborhood  spirit.  This  commend- 
able enterprise  should  not  be  allowed  to  languish  for  lack  of  support." 

The  Public  School  and  Parents'  Associations  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  this  movement.  The  Jonas  Perkins  School  Association  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  was  among  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first,  of  such 
associations.     The    editor    of    Education    was    invited    to    make   the 
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address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Penniman  School  House  in  Braintree, 
in  October,  1900.  In  that  address  he  suggested  the  formation  of  The 
Penniman  School  Association  along  similar  lines  to  those  followed  by 
the  older  Jonas  Perkins  Association.  Later  still  other  school  associa- 
tions were  formed  in  Braintree,  as  other  schoolhouses  were  built,  and 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  active  still.  The  Hollis  School  Associa- 
tion, however,  in  Braintree,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  central  location 
and  a  large  playground  in  a  picturesque  situation,  conveniently  reached 
by  trolley  from  various  sections  of  the  home  town  and  neighboring 
towns.  A  fine  band  stand  has  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  commo- 
dious refreshment  booth.  The  school  hall  is  a  popular  place  of 
assembly  in  the  winter  months.  During  the  summer  season  there  is 
an  excellent  two-hour-long  band  concert  every  Thursday  evening, 
during  which  refreshments  are  served  in  the  refreshment  booth. 
A  large  number  of  people  respond  to  these  summer  attractions; 
and  the  winter  entertainments,  consisting  of  lectures,  discussions, 
music,  readings,  etc.,  are  well  attended.  There  are  no  admission 
fees  to  a  given  entertainment.  The  funds  are  raised  by  a  modest 
entrance  fee,  an  occasional  gift,  and  by  the  sale  of  refreshments.  In 
the  Parish  House  of  the  neighboring  First  Congregational  Church  a 
carefully  supervised  moving  picture  entertainment  is  given  every  Wed- 
nesday evening,  with  an  admission  fee  of  15  cents. 

These  community  features  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
have  passed  the  reaction  gauntlet.  While  it  might  be  wise  to  com- 
bine them  into  a  single  enterprise,  their  value  and  vitality  constitute 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  community  move- 
ment, even  in  a  suburban  locality  where  many  other  things  are  ''going 
on." 

The  dangers  of  this  movement  lie  along  certain  obvious  lines,  such 
as  the  tendency  of  a  few  dominating  personalities  to  get  at  the 
control  lever  and  utilize  the  organization  for  partisan  purposes;  or 
the  tendency  of  such  organizations  to  degenerate  from  their  more 
serious  functions  into  mere  amusement  occasions.  If  kept  by  wise 
leadership  upon  a  high  plane  they  are  dynamic  with  far-reaching 
possibilities. 


The  Eeport  of  the  Surgeon- General  of  Virginia  has  come  to  our 
notice  and  its  statistics  as  a  whole  may  well  be  gratifying  to  the 
citizens  of  that  State.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  far  from  grati- 
fying. While  showing  that  Virginia  is  one  of  the  twelve  states 
which  produced  the  largest  percentage  of  men  physically  fit  for  war 
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service,  the  figures  in  one  instance — that  of  venereal  diseases — are 
very  poor,  and  even  disgraceful.  The  ratio  of  85.91  per  1,000  is 
next  to  that  of  Alabama,  which  was  90.54,  or  the  highest  of  all.  The 
report  states  that  "venereal  diseases  are  found  predominantly  in  the 
southern  tier  of  States;  this  is  probably  due  to  the  large  proportion 
of  colored  recruits  from  those  States.  Of  the  first  million  drafted 
soldiers  sent  to  camp,  the  twelve  States  having  the  highest  ratio  per 
1,000  of  soldiers  phvsically  defective  because  of  venereal  diseases 
were:  Alabama,  90.54;  Virginia,  85.91;  Florida,  85.39;  South  Caro- 
lina, 80.01;  Georgia,  55.45;  Texas,  46.35;  Oklahoma,  44.95;  West 
Virginia,  40.05;  Mississippi,  39.19;  North  Carolina,  38.77;  Tennessee, 
37.91;  Kentucky,  37.45." 

These  figures,  in  more  ways  than  one,  carry  a  message  to  the  schools. 
Since  many,  we  had  almost  written,  most,  parents  will  not  give  in- 
struction on  sex  subjects  to  their  children;  and  since  the  schools  are 
the  creation  of  the  State ;  and  since  the  venereal  diseases  are  a  menace 
to  the  State's  welfare,  if  not  to  its  very  existence,  we  think  that  it 
follows  that  instruction  on  this  subject  should  be  given  in  a  proper 
and  efficient  way  in  the  public  schools.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  during  the  year.  We  have  one  or  two  excellent  articles 
on  this  subject  from  esteemed  contributors,  awaiting  publication. 


The  old  saying  that  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread," 
"was  well  illustrated  recently  by  a  double  column,  page-long  tirade 
that  appeared  in  the  leading  Boston  dailies  over  the  signature  of  one 
of  the  fools.  The  said  tirade  was  directed  against  all  forms  of  higher 
.education  and  called  for  the  limitation  of  public  expenditvire  for 
school  purposes  to  the  elementary  schools. 

In  this  writer's  view,  the  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
succeed  only  in  unfitting  their  students  for  life.  His  attack  was  par- 
ticularly against  the  private  schools.  Most  of  his  paragraphs  began 
with  the  statement  "Everybody  knows,"  followed  by  a  lot  of  assump- 
tions that  nearly  everybody  knows  to  be  false,  if  they  know  anything 
at  all  about  our  educational  system.  But  such  screeds  as  this  are 
mischievous,  in  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not  know,  and 
who  easily  swallow  such  stuff  when  they  see  it  in  public  print"  and 
put  forth  with  rhetorical  flourishes  by  a  blatant  ignoramus. 

According  to  this  writer  every  child  should  be  given  the  rudiments, 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  then  be  put  to  work  in  some  of  the 
material  production  industries.  Any  further  training,  in  his  opinion, 
is  wasted.     It  only  uiakes  our  boys  and  girls  into  snobs.     They  be- 
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come  unable  to  do  anything  in  life  but  to  wear  good  clothes,  keep 
their  hands  clean,  and  spend  the  money  created  by  the  work  of  the 
toilers.  Such  an  exhibition  of  ignoranqe  and  intolerance  is  scarcely 
worth  noticing,  except  that  it  often  foments  discontent  and  leads  to 
enmities  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  people  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  our  industrial  centers.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  at  this 
time^  when  so  much  is  being  thought  and  taught  along  the  line  of 
patriotism  and  of  Americanization,  if  some  one  should  contribute  to 
the  daily  press  (which  is  about  all  the  literature  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  read,  nowadays),  a  series  of  articles  which  should  aim  to 
show  the  direct  bearing  of  the  courses  of  study  in  our  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  on  the  daily  life  and  common  interests  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  people.  Such  a  series  might  begin  with  a  showing 
of  what  education  has  done  in  improving  the  health  conditions  in 
which  the  civilized  and  fortunate  workingman  (so-called)  is  doing 
his  work;  the  improvements  in  machinery,  resulting  in  the  lightening 
of  human  labor,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  studies  required  and 
promoted  by  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  whose  faculties  and  students 
have  patiently  and  laboriously  worked  out  the  principles  and  applied 
them  to  the  practical  problems  of  labor,  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  race.  We  heard  a  vicious  complaint  not  long 
ago,  from  a  workingman,  to  the  effect  that  the  minister  of  a  certain 
church  had  nothing  to  do  save  to  wear  his  good  clothes,  go  about 
and  call  on  a  few  old  ladies,  and  get  up  and  talk  for  a  half-hour  a 
couple  of  times  a  week,  for  which  he  was  being  paid  (naming  the 
minister's  salary)  out  of  the  people's  hard-earned  money.  We  hap- 
pened to  know  that  the  day  before,  this  minister  had  had  to  conduct 
four  funerals  in  a  single  afternoon.  And  we  did  say  that  if  this 
critical  workingman  (so-called)  had  had  to  get  up  and  preach  before 
a  critical  congregation  on  the  previous  Sunday  he  would  have  perspired 
over  it  worse  than  he  had  over  any  other  piece  of  work  he  had  ever 
undertaken.  The  mental  cares,  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
professional  classes  are  just  as  real  and  fatiguing  as  are  the  physical 
labors  of  those  who  manipulate  materials  and  do  the  physical  work 
of  the  world.  Each  must  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
trials,  difficulties,  labors  and  discouragements  of  the  other.  This 
lack  of  understanding  is  the  mischievous  thing.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  education  to  create  a  common  sentiment  of  mental  sympathy 
and  appreciation  between  the  different  classes  of  society  in  our  com- 
plex population.  Such  one-sided  statements  as  those  referred  to  do 
no  good.  They  tend  to  misunderstanding  and  jealousies,  which  are  as 
needless  as  they  are  harmful.  The  papers  which  publish  them  (at  a 
price)  should  be  made  conscious  of  an  indignant  public  protest. 


Book  Reviews 

A  SHOET  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE.  By  W.  T,  Sedgwick  and  H.  W. 
Tyler.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

While  this  volume  is  called  a  short  history,  it  covers,  with  the  Index, 
474  pages,  besides  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations.  It  furnishes  the 
student  or  the  general  reader  w^ith  a  clear  outline  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  science  method  which  has  had  so  much  to  do  in  the 
past  hundred  years  wdth  the  development  of  human  life.  It  goes  back 
to  Babylon  and  Egypt  and  comes  down  to  the  twentieth  century  witli 
its  wonderful  development  of  energy  and  application  of  force  for  th^ 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  volvmie  will  make  an  excellent  college 
text  book. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  EXTEMPOEE  SPEAKING.  By  Joseph  A. 
Mosher,    Ph.D.     The   Macmillan    Company.     Price    $1.00. 

Another  excellent  book,  giving  assistance  in  preparation  for  the 
important  function  of  "thinking  upon  one's  feet."  The  book  is  particu-j 
larly  well  arranged  in  topical  chapters.  It  will  aid  any  student  ii^ 
gaining  control  of  himself,  cultivating  an  effective'  style,  arranging  hi^ 
material  properly,  using  his  voice  to  the  best  advantage,  and  cultivating 
the  habit  of  expressive  gesture. 


COLLEGE    ALGEBRA.     By    Ernest    Brown    Skinner.     The    Macmillan 

Company.     Price  $1.50.  > 

J 
This  book  puts  college  algebra  upon  a  more  elementary  basis,  in  view 

of  the  shortening  of  the  time  given  to  algebra  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
the  consequent  placing  of  mathematics  in  competition  with  the  new  sub- 
jects. The  college  teachers  find  that  many  freshmen  come  to  them  with 
but  a  single  year  of  algebra  in  preparation  for  college  entrance.  Often 
that  year  lies  far  in  the  past,  therefore  a  more  elementary  college  text 
in  the  subject  is  necessary.  This  volume  also  seeks  to  make  the  subject 
concrete  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  thus  making 
it  more  interesting.  The  author  has  worked  out  his  ideas  very  com- 
pletely and  very  attractively,  and  the  book  will  be  a  boon  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  this  subject  in  the  early  college  days. 
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HOW  THE  PRESENT  CAME  FROM  THE  PAST— THE  SEEDS  IN 
PRIMITIVE  LIFE.  By  Margaret  E.  Wells.  Macmillan  Company.  Price 
56  cents. 

This  is  a  beginning  book  in  history  for  young  children.  It  will  ac- 
quaint them  with  primitive  man  and  show^  them  how^  he  started  upon 
his  career  in  a  primitive  way  and  gradually  moved  forward  toward  the 
wonderful  and  complex  life  of  the  present  age.  We  shall  watch  for  the 
successive  volumes  of  this  series  with  interest. 


THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GENERATION,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
HEREDITY.  By  Elliot  R.  Downing.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

This  book  deals  in  a  helpful  way  with  human  social  problems  upon 
the  physical,  moral  and  religious  side.  It  is  particularly  a  book  on  sex 
questions,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  schools  both  secular  and  religious 
where  there  are  teachers  who  are  capable  of  properly  taking  up  this 
important  but  difficult  subject.  It  is  written  in  a  direct  scientific  style, 
and  will  undoubtedly  accomplish  a  useful  mission. 


,  WINNING  DECLAMATIONS,  AND  HOW  TO  SPEAK  THEM.  By  Edwin 
DuBois  Shurter,  Professor  of  Pubblic  Speaking  in  the  University  of 
Texas.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble,  publisher.     Price  $1.25. 

Books  of  this  kind  are  in  great  demand  in  schools  and  colleges, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  etc.  The  present  collection  is  made 
up  of  good  selections  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  each  being  usable  and 
not  too  long.  The  material  is  chosen  from  the  subjects  of  great  states- 
men, w^ell  known  writers,  and  other  persons  who  have  been  able  to  write 
or  speak  impressively.  We  particularly  recommend  the  book  for  the 
purpose  indicated  in  the  title. 


LIFE  HISTORY  OF  AlVIERICAN  INSECTS.  By  Clarence  Moores  Weed, 
Professor  of  Zoology,  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.     Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  volume  on  the  Life  of  Mammals 
by  the  same  publishers  is  true  of  this  volume,  Avhich  is,  ho^vever,  much 
shorter,  but  so  fully  illustrated  that  the  pupil  will  gain  through  the 
pictures  alone  an  excellent  idea  of  the  common  insects  in  their  various 
stages. 
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JOURNALISM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Charles  Dillon.  Lloyd 
Adams  Noble.     Price  $1.00. 

The  number  of  institutions  offering  courses  in  journalism  is  con- 
stantly growing  larger.  Preparation  for  this  profession  no  longer  de- 
mands a  genius  alone,  but  it  can  be  prepared  for  as  carefully  and  scien- 
tifically as  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  professions.  This  book  will 
be  distinctly  helpful,  whether  used  as  a  text  book  or  by  the  ambitious 
private  student. 

TEACHERS  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THEM.  By  Kenneth 
Sylvan  Guthrie.     Comparative  Literature'  Press.     Price  $1.10  net. 

This  volume  is  a  Handbook  of  Educational  History  and  Practice,  or 
Comparative  Pedagogy.  There  is  an  Appendix  on  the  Mission  and  Limits 
of  Educa,tion. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  an  outline,  but  covers  a  wide  range  of  history. 
The  type  in  which  it  has  been  printed  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the 
eyesight. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING.  By  Joseph  Klein,  Ph.D.,  C.  P.  A. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  a  comprehensive  manual  of  bookkeeping,  giving  the  results  of 
the  latest  discoveries  and  practices  in  the  leading  business  houses  of 
the  world.  The  author  has  aimed  at  simplicity  of  presentation,  a 
logical  development  and  abundance  of  essential  drill.  Business  schools 
and  colleges,  private  accountants,  and  ambitious  bookkeepers  will  find 
this  volume  very  suggestive  and  helpful. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Compiled  by  Emily  Robinson.  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company.     Price  $1.25  net. 

This  book  belongs  to  "The  Handbook  Series,"  which  now  numbers 
eight  volumes.  Vocational  education  is  a  subject  which  has  come  to 
the  front  in  recent  years,  and  because  of  its  practical  nature  is  receiving 
large  attention  from  educators  everywhere.  One  important  feature  of 
this  book  is  an  extended  bibliography,  which  is  put  into  the  front  of 
the  book,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the  rear  as  in  most  cases.  The 
latest  conclusions  of  able  experts  in  vocational  education  may  be  found 
in  this  helpful  volume. 

THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  By  John  Bunyan.  Illustrated  with 
portraits  by  Charles  Bennett.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price  40  cents. 

A  sketch  of  Bunyan's  life  is  included  in  this  volume  and  there  are 
brief  notes.     It  is  an  excellent  edition  for  school  use. 
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PRINCIPLES  EEGARDING  THE  EETIEEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  EM- 
PLOYEES.    By  Lewis  Meriam.     D,  Appleton  &  Co.     Price  $2.75  net. 

A  volume  for  students  of  political  economy  in  the  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  It  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  public  policy  in 
relation  to  pension  systems.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  product  of  the  splendid  development 
of  democracy  in  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  leading  English-speaking 
peoples. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen.  Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  not€s  by  Frank  Sicha,  Jr.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price  64  cents. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  "Standard  English  Classics  Library,"  and 
will  make  an  excellent  school  text. 

ELEMENTS  OF  BUSINESS.  By  Parke  Schoch  and  Murray  Cross. 
The  American  Book  Company. 

The  elementary  principles  underlying  all  forms  of  business  are  logic- 
ally and  plainly  set  forth  in  this  compact  little  manual.  It  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  comprehensiveness  united  with  brevity.  Every  chapter, 
every  page,  every  paragraph  goes  straight  to  the  point.  It  deals  with 
business  as  it  is  being  done  today.  Public  schools  and  private  commer- 
cial colleges  will  find  it  a  useful  class  manual. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HYMNAL.  By  Eleanor  Smith,  Charles  H.  Farns- 
worth  and  C,  A.  Fullerton.     The  American  Book  Company. 

A  valuable  collection  of  hymns  (music  and  words)  for  Sunday  schools. 
The  book  is  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  occurred  at  the  Music 
Supervisors'  Conference  held  at  Detroit  in  1911.  It  ex:presses  the  con- 
Tiction  of  a  strong  committee  then  and  there  appointed  that  there  was 
need  of  better  songs  and  bettef  music  for  Sunday  school  use.  Each  hymn 
aims  to  convey  a  worthy  religious  thought.  The  music  is  well  adapted 
to  the  words.  Care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  offensive  sectarianism. 
One  section  is  devoted  especially  to  hymns  for  little  children.  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  joyousness  and  spontaneity. 

THE  LITTLE  TOWN.  By  Harlan  Paul  Douglass.  Macmillan.  Price 
$1.50. 

A  fine  study  of  the  rural  town, — its  needs,  opportunities,  possibilities, 
and  how  to  develop  them.  A  timely  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  receiv- 
ing much  attention  from  up-to-date  educators  and  statesmen.  The 
author's  first  chapter  title  is  a  modern  challenge — "Fair  Play  for  the 
Little  To%vn." 
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THE  BLIND;  THEIK  CONDITION  AND  THE  WORK  BEING  DONE 
FOR  THEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Harry  Best,  Ph.  D.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price  $4.00. 

The  dedication  of  this  book  is  "To  those  bearing  the  heaviest  of  human 
sorrows,  but  in  whose  souls  theTe  shineth  an  everlasting  light,  and  to 
those  who  labor  for  them  wdth  infinite  courage  and  faithfulness."  Dr. 
Best  has  given  the  world  one  of  the  most  complete  compendiums  in 
existence  on  this  most  important  and  "appealing"  specialty  of  human 
brotherhood  and  kindness,: — the  relief  and  education  of  those  who  lack 
the  sense  of  sight.  The  educational  bearings  of  the  subject  will  interest 
and  inspire  any  broad-minded  educator.  The  general  divisions  of  the 
book  are  as  follows :  The  general  condition  of  the  blind ;  Blindness  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  prevention ;  The  education  of  blind  children ;  Intel- 
lectual provision  for  the  adult  blind ;  Material  provision  for  the  blind ; 
Organizations  for  the  blind ;  Conclusions.  Every  public  library  should 
add  this  book  to  its  Reference  Department. 

A  MANUAL  OF  HOME-lVLUnNG.  Compiled  by  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
Flora  Rose  and  Helen  Canon,  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $2.50  net. 

This  volume  belongs  to  The  Rural  Manuals  series,  edited  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  manual  of  661  pages.  If  anything 
has  been  left  out  which  properly  belongs  to  the  subject  the  reviewer  has 
failed  to  discover  it.  The  book  is  written  mainly  for  actual  home-makers 
rather  than  for  teachers  of  Domestic  Science.  Still,  the  latter  will  find 
it  particularly  valuable  for  reference.  Its  aim  has  been  "to  bring  to- 
gether from  all  reliable  sources  the  guiding  rules  to  follow  in  making 
the  modern  home  a  place  where  the  family  can  live  a  thrifty  and  joyous 
life."     A  high  and  noble  aim  which  has  been  successfully  achieved. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE;  PROJECTS  FOR  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Edgar  F.  Van  Busk  irk,  A.  M.,  and  Edith  Lillian 
Smith,  A.  B.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $1.40. 

This  is  a  text  book  on  Science.  The  treatment  is  along  new  lines 
and  by  fresh  methods.  The  student  is  led  to  make  a  carefully  guided 
original  study  of  such  necessities  of  life  as  air ;  water ;  foods ;  man's 
control  of  nature's  forces;  the  home  man  makes  for  himself — how  to 
build,  light  and  heat  it ;  clothing ;  work — ^how  it  can  best  be  done ;  com- 
nxunication ;  transportation ;  life — its  origin  and  improvement.  A  fas- 
cinating study,  attractively  presented.  A  text  book  sure  to  v^dn  a  large 
place  for  itself  and  exert  a  wholesome  influence. 
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A  DICTIONAHY  OF  MILITAKY  TERIVIS.  By  Edward  S.  I'arrow, 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Tactics,  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

This  volume  of  700  pages  is  most  timely  and  will  be  consulted  by 
millions  of  readers  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.  One  must  be  "up"  on 
military  terms  today  or  he  will  be  a  "back  number."  The  volume  will 
contribute  its  "bit"  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  William  Henry  Hudson,  London.  G.  Bell  & 
Sons.     New   York,  Macmillan.     Price   $1.10. 

Admirable  in  its  union  of  brevity  and  comprehensiveness.  It  includes 
many  minor  authors  who  are  not  now  extensively  read  but  whose  work 
has  merit.  The  author  divides  the  Century  as  follows :  1798-1830,  the 
ag-e  of  the  Revolution ;  1830-1872  the  Victorian  Age — Earlier  Period.  1872- 
1900  the  Victorian  Age — Later  Period. 

LATIN  READER.  Nature  Study  and  Easy  Stories  for  sigh-reading 
during  the  first  year  in  Latin.     By  A.  B.  Reynolds.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  should  make  the  study  of  first-year  Latin  much  more  at- 
tractive to  the  average  boy  or  girl  than  do  the  old,  dry  text  books.  The 
"Introduction"  gives  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  adequate  vindications 
we  have  seen  of  the  right  of  Latin  to  a  leading  place  in  the  curriculum. 

DEMOCRACY  VERSUS  AUTOCRACY.  By  Karl  Frederick  Geiser, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

A  clear  presentation  of  the  argument  for  democracy.  It  briefly  sum- 
marizes the  governmental  ideals  and  practice  of  the  governments  of 
America,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgum  and  Brazil. 

VOCATIONAL  CIVICS.  A  Study  of  Occupations  as  a  Background 
for  the  Consideration  of  a  Life  Career.  By  Frederic  Mayor  Giles  and 
Imogen  Kean  Giles.  Macmillan.     Price  $1.30. 

As  late  Principal  of  the  De  Kalb,  111.,  Township  High  School  and  as 
Teacher  of  Vocations  in  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  111.,^ 
the  authors  of  this  volume  had  large  opportunity  to  study  the  impor- 
tant art  of  vocational  guidance.  Teachers  and  parents  alike  would  do 
well  to  profit  by  their  experience,  which  is  convincely  recorded  in  these 
252  pages  of  interesting  and  attractively  illustrated  text. 

GRADED  SENTENCES  for  ANALYSIS.  By  Mary  B.  Rossman  and 
Mary  W.  Mills.     Third  Edition.     Lloyd  Adams  Noble.     Price  40  cents. 

Over  1200  sentences  for  analysis,  following  a  definite  and  logical  plan. 
Excellent  practice  material  and  will  save  busy  teachers  much  time. 
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MEXICO,  TODAY  AND  TO-MOEKOW.  By  E.  D.  Trowbridge.  Mac- 
inillan.    Price  $2.00. 

Every  intellig-ent  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  be  informed 
upon  what  has  been  happening  in  our  nearest  f ore-igri  neighbor,  Mexico. 
Jklueh  that  is  interesting  has  been  happening  and  this  book  in  a  series  of 
interesting  and  readable  chapters  tells  us  the  whole  story  with  sufficient 
fullness  and  clearness.  One  important  service  of  the  volume  is  to  correct 
the  common  impression  that  in  the  late  war  Mexico  was  pro-German. 
This  is  shoviTi  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  propaganda  of  German  agents. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING.  By  Ellen  Beers  McGowan,  B.  S.  and 
Charlotte  A.  Waite,  M.  A.     Macmillan.     Price  $1.10. 

The  study  of  textiles  has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum  and 
this  book  aims  to  meet  the  need  that  has  arisen  for  a  brief  yet  adequate 
presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  textile  manufacture  and 
their  relations  to  household  needs.  There  are  chapters  on  the  purchase, 
testing  and  economical  use  of  textile  material.  The  volume  is  for  high 
school  use  in  the   Domestic   Science  classes. 

THE  HOME  AND  COUNTRY  EEADEKS.  Book  Four.  By  Mary  A. 
Laselle.  With  a  Foreword  by  Frank  E.  Spaulding.  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.    Price  65  cents. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  series  of  Readers  is  the  permeating 
spirit  of  Americanism  which  runs  through  all  the  volumes  and  which  is 
so  timely  at  the  present  time.  The  feelings,  the  emotions  of  the  child  are 
made  loyal  to  home  and  country,  imconsciously  to  himself,  by  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  classroom  in  which  these  books  are  used.  He  absorbs 
loyalty  to  the  best  and  most  delightful  sentiments  that  have  made  our 
country  what  it  is — a  blessing  to  humanity  and  a  leader  in  all  that  is 
good  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  classes  will  get  many  a 
lesson  in  regard  to  hygiene,  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  home,  its 
furnishing  and  adornment,  etc.,  while  they  are  learning  to  read.  The 
double  purpose  thus  served  is  worth  while,  and  this  series  of  Readers- 
can  safely  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  before  the  school  world 
today. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  ROAD  TO  READING.  Book  Four.  By  Georgine 
Burchill,  William  Ettinger,  and  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer.  Illustrations  by 
Harriet  O'Brien.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

This  splendid  series  of  readers  has  been  before  the  public  longr 
enough  to  secure  on  its  merits  a  large  place  in  the  schools  and  in  the  es- 
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teem  of  educators  and  the  pupils  alike.  The  series  is  made  by  experienced 
educators  all  of  whom  have  made  the  teaching  of  reading  a  study  for 
years.  The  new  volume  carries  forward  the  development  of  a  vocabulary, 
the  ability  to  read  silently  with  rapidity  and  with  a  full  comprehension. 
The  selections  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  lure  the  mind  onward  to 
the  riches  that  increase  as  the  lessons  unfold.  The  book  is  handsomely 
illustrated.  Happy  are  the  children  of  today,  in  the  abundance  of  attrac- 
tive school  books  that  make  study  no  longer  a  task  but  a  joy  and  present 
satisfaction. 

NEW  MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE  BOOKKEEPING.  Introductory 
Course.  By  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  A.,  Professor  of  Accounting  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University.  American 
Book  Company. 

Broad  foundations  are  laid  in  this  book  for  a  sound  theory  of  book- 
keeping. The  student  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  based 
on  fixed  principles  and  that  these  principles  must  be  mastered  before  one 
undertakes  actual,  practical  bookkeeping.  Minute  details  are  left  to  the 
teacher  instead  of  being  included  in  the  book.  The  volume  is  an  invalu- 
able guide  to  the  teacher  but  not  a  substitute  for  him.  Yet  the  well  in- 
formed practical  bookkeeper  may  use  it  with  profit  and  will  find  much  in 
it  that  will  help  him  in  attaining  celerity  and  thoroughness. 

JUNIOR  SONGS.  By  Hollis  Dann,  ]Mus.  D.,  Head  of  Department,  of  :Mu- 
sic,  Cornell  University,  American  Book  Company. 

So  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  whose  voices  are  chang- 
ing. Optional  parts  have  been  provided  for  changed  voices  and  "a  high 
musical  quality  with  technical  (vocal)  fitness  has  thus  been  successfully 
attained."  The  selections  are  varied  and  include  both  old  and  recent 
favorites. 

THE   SCIENCE  AND  AUT  OF   SALES1VL4NSHIP.     By  Simon   Rob«?rt 
Hoover,  A.  M.  Assistant  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Cleveland," 
0.  The  Macmillan  Company.     Price   75   cents. 

A  very  practical  text  book  for  class  use,  a  valuable  manual  for  men 
"on  the  road."  In  choice,  direct  English  the  theory  and  practice  of  sales-- 
manship  is  presented.  It  would  pay  any  business  man  big  interest  on 
his  investment  to  buy  this  book  and  read  it  carefully,  at  least  tvpice. 

LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  By  Wil- 
liam Martin  Blanchard.  Second  Edition.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
Price  $1.25  net. 

The  first  edition  of  Professor  Blanchard's  book  established  its  repu- 
tation as  one'  of  the  best  arranged  and  most  comprehensive  te.xt  books  of 
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laboratory  chemistry.  It  furnishes  exercises  which  can  be  completed  by 
the  student  who  devotes  about  six  hours  a  week  to  them  during-  a  col- 
lege year.  The  subjects  covered  are  comprehensive  of  the  main  essen- 
tials of  a  practical  chemistry  course.  They  will  stimulate  a  scientific 
spirit,  help  the  student  to  acquire  skill  in  handling  materials  and  nrnke 
him  familiar  with  fundamental  facts  and  principles.  Many  of  the 
exercises  have  been  rewritten  for  this  new  edition  and  some  fresh  experi- 
ments have  been  introduced. 

THE  COLLEGES  IN  WAR  TIME  AND  AFTER.  By  Parke  Rexford 
Kolbe.  With  an  introduction  by  Philander  P.  Claxton.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     Price  $2.00  net. 

The  author  is  President  of  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  and  also 
Special  Collaborator  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  He  has 
been  thus  in  an  especially  favorable  position  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  World  War  upon  the  Colleges,  and  of  the  reaction  of  the  Colleges  to 
the  War.  He  finds  that  the  war  has  tested  the  colleges  and  they  have 
not  been  found  wanting.  It  has  revealed  them  to  themselves  and  enabled 
them  to  discover  their  weaknesses  and  led  them  to  discard  many  outworn 
practices.  It  has  called  upon  them  for  leadership  and  the  response  has 
been  magnificent.  The  value  of  their  service  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again,  as  they  have  sent  out  hundreds  and  thousands  of  under- 
graduates and  graduates  to  fill  all  sorts  of  positions, — a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  men  taking  ofiBcers  rank,  and  practically  all  of  them 
rendering  distinguished  service.  The'  war  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  scientific  and  industrial  training.  It  has  "profound  and  permanent 
effects  upon  American  higher  education."  It  has  contributed  to  democ- 
ratise higher  education.  This  volume  will  have!  a  wide  reading  and  a 
permanent  influence  in  higher  educational  circles. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  July  is  largely  given  over  to  the  discussion  of 
political  sociology.  There  is  a  paper  on  "Students'  Dissertations  in  Sociology,"  which 
gives  a  list  of  Doctoral  Dissertations  now  in  progress  in  American  Universities  and  Col- 
leges.  lieligiout  Education  for  August  has  an  able  presentation  of  the  argument  for 

"Credit  for  Bible  Study  in  Admission  to  College' ',  by  William  Marshall  Warren,  Ph.  T).> 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University.  The  August  30th  number  of  The 
Nation  is  the  annual  Educational  number.  It  gives  distinct  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  absent  in  war  service,  in  catching  up  with  the  books  they  have  missed  in  the  past 

two  years. Ptiblic  Libraries  for  July  is  full  of  interesting  matters.    Its  Department  of 

School  Libraries  should  be  read  regularly  by  those  who  control  the  policy  of  our  public 

and  private  schools. "Our  Technical  Achievements  in  the  Great  War"  is  the  subject  of 

a  most  Instructive  and  interesting  series  of  articles  appearing  in  The  Scientific  American 

during  August. Students  of  geography  as  well  as  students  of  sociology  and  political 

science  will  be  interested  in  the  series  of  articles  in  The  Outlook,  beginning  with  the 
issue  of  Aug.  6,  on  "  The  New  Nation  of  Asia."  They  are  contributed  by  Charles  W. 
Holman. 
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The  Elimination  of  Illiteracy 

Eakl  C.  Arnold,  Professor  of  Law. 
University  oe  Florida. 

4>imHiniiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  Q  gyg^y  q^^q  there  is  something  interesting  in  the 
I  mysterious.  A  boy  who  is  recalcitrant  becomes  re- 
!  pentant  after  his  mother's  remark  that  "something 
I    will  happen  to  you."     The  minister  who  can  suc- 

5,ji„„i aiiiiiiiiimc*    cessfully  veil  the  beyond  and  yet  pluck  some  prob- 

I  i     able  realities  for  those  of  his  flock  who  refuse  to 

I  I    mend  their  ways,  will  find  a  certain  class  of  con- 

*""""""'°'""""""*  verts.  Politicians  who  desire  to  create  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  are  wont  to  say,  "We  are  now  passing  through 
a  great  crisis."  Somehow  the  attention  is  arrested  by  the  secre- 
tiveness  of  the  prophecy  that  the  nation  or  world  must  mend  its 
ways  or  "something  is  going  to  happen."  We  are  slow  to  realize 
that  vaticination  is  an  easier  and  less  accurate  science  than  history. 
Recently  so  many  thousands  have  mouthed  the  prophecy  that  we 
are  passing  through  a  crisis  that  unfortunately  it  may  lose  its 
force,  as  it  does  on  the  boy  whose  mother  uses  this  method  of 
impression  too  often  without  anything  serious  happening. 

Without  question  the  world  has  been  passing  through  a  crisis, 
or,  more  accurately,  a  series  of  crises.  In  fact,  they  continue. 
This  is  not  the  only  one  the  world  has  ever  had,  nor  is  it  the  only 
Big  Crisis.  The  Revolution  of  18-i8  was  a  crisis,  and  had  the 
people  won,  the  story  would  have  been  different  during  the  past 
five  years.  Little  old  France  had  a  crisis  about  that  date,  and 
another  following  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  more  import  to  it 
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than  the  one  facing  it  today.  The  days  of  the  Commune  and 
civil  war  were  .serious.  When  the  Thirteen  Colonies  fought  the 
first  battle  for  this  nation  against  the  Teutonic  king  on  the  British 
throne,  who  believed  he  ruled  by  divine  right,  and  who  was  so  ably 
assisted  by  20,000  German  soldiers — Hessians, — there  was  a  crisis. 
These  crises  were  very  like  the  one  confronting  the  world  today, 
the  principal  difference  being  that  more  people  are  now  concerned, 
and  more  nations  aifected.  But  more  people  are  available  to  help 
solve  the  questions  which  have  arisen. 

We  are  all  imitators ;  and  when  some  one  started  the  slogan, 
''Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  we  repeated  it  as  we  are 
wont  to  mumble  our  prayers  after  the  priest  or  minister.  We 
have  thought  but  little  of  the  meaning  of  democracy,  or  the  respon- 
sibilities it  entails.  Democracy  is  splendid.  If  we  could  just 
install  it  in  business,  education,  government,  society,  religion  and 
the  home,  it  would  be  wonderful.  But  it  is  not  in  place  every- 
where. A  set  of  furniture  may  be  exquisite,  yet  if  it  does  not 
match  the  surroundings  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  no  matter 
how  beautiful  it  may  be,  it  will  not  be  purchased  by  the  housewife. 
Democracy  will  not  match  all  surroundings.  If  America  desires 
it  in  some  of  its  refinements,  eitiier  we  must  change  to  match 
democracy,  or  we  will  be  compelled  to  remodel  democracy  to  match 
ourselves. 

Democracy  is  a  relative  term,  or  at  least  it  seems  so  to  a  lay- 
man. We  have  had  it  in  America  ever  since  Washington  was  first 
inaugurated,  although  some  folks  say  our  government  has  become 
autocratic,  has  crushed  out  free  speech,  and  is  run  by  special 
interests.  Yet  we  are  much  more  democratic  than  formerly.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  never  pretended  to  approach  the  democ- 
racy of  Athens,  whose  ofiicials  were  selected  by  lot,  on  the  theory 
that  all  citizens  were  equally  efficient  for  public  service.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  are  not  democratic,  yet  the 
old  rulers  want  to  be  forgotten  just  now,  and  a  "To  Let"  sign 
rests  on  their  former  thrones.  Every  ruler  claiming  his  authority 
by  Divine  right  has  fallen.  Compared  to  a  few  months  ago,  those 
nations  have  become  democratic. 
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Clamor  is  being  made  for  a  greater  participation  in  government 
bv  the  people  of  all  civilized  nations.  Those  nations  which  are 
democratic  are  to  be  made  more  so;  and  it  is  time  we  sat  down 
and  analyzed  this  democracy.     What  is  it  ? 

To  a  layman,  it  is  the  responsiveness  of  the  government  to  the 
peoj)le.  Whether  the  rnler  be  a  King,  Sultan,  Ameer,  Maha- 
rajah, President,  or  a  Soviet,  if  the  government  is  responsive  to 
the  people's  wishes,  it  is  democratic.  Democracy  consists  of  the 
spirit  of  government  rather  than  its  form.  To  live  in  a  country 
where  the  people  have  a  responsibility  in  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
requires  some  ability  to  participate  therein.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  the  power  to  govern,  and  quite  another  to  be  able  to  utilize 
that  power. 

Two  things  are  essential  in  a  democratic  government:  intelli- 
gence and  \drtue.  These  are  the  pillars  of  an  enduring  republic. 
Without  them  there  can  be  no  edifice.  Intelligence  depends  upon 
the  home,  school  and  church.  Virtue  depends  upon  the  home, 
church  and  school. 

A  demand  is  growing  for  an  extension  of  the  functions  of 
government,  to  allow  all  people  in  our  country,  without  regard  to 
sex,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  to  vote  directly  for 
all  laws,  and  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  government.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  such  a  theory  of  government  is  ideal,  and  we  all 
hope  for  its  realization,  at  least  for  our  gTeat-grandchildren's  de- 
scendants of  about  the  eighth  generation.  But  are  we  not  clamor- 
ing for  those  utensils  of  government  before  we  have  learned  to 
use  the  last  we  had  ?  As  a  people,  are  we  prepared  for  a  much 
larger  participation  in  the  affairs  of  government  than  we  have 
already  assumed  ?  Honestly,  is  the  average  American  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  use  discrimination  in  voting  a  ballot  six  feet  long, 
containing  thirty-eight  different  proposed  laws,  as  the  voters  were 
called  upon  to  do  in  one  state  which  has  adopted  the  direct  method 
of  voting? 

In  the  recent  draft,  when  the  men  from  21  to  31  were  called, 
it  was  discovered  that  seven  per  cent,  or  700,000,  could  neither 
read  nor  write.     Many  people  seem  unable  to  comj^rehend  the  fact 
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that  a  number  of  men  equal  to  one-sixtli  of  the  entire  army  we 
recruited  to  help  slip  the  skids  under  the  Kaiser,  consisted  of 
those  who,  if  they  went  to  the  front,  could  not  read  an  order  of 
their  superior  officer,  if  occasion  demanded;  could  not  write  the 
liome  folks  of  their  experiences  in  the  army  life,  and  could  not 
read  a  letter  from  the  old  home  if  one  were  written  to  them.  Of 
the  more  than  5,500,000  persons  over  the  age  of  ten  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  in  any  language,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  over  4,500,000  were  past  the  age  of  twenty.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  this  number  were  white,  and  1,500,000  native  bom 
Americans.  The  year  the  Great  War  began,  our  government, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  compiled  some  statistics. 
They  showed,  among  other  disheartening  things,  that  but  73.06 
per  cent  of  the  American  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
eighteen  years  were  enrolled  in  school.  The  average  number  of 
day's  schooling  received  by  every  pupil  who  was  in  public  and 
private  schools  was  200  per  year,  and  that  for  but  6.6  years.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  spend  but  1,320  days 
each  in  preparation  for  work  in  life  and  for  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  government?  This  is  what  our  government  tells  us. 
These  figures  disclose  that  the  average  American  has  just  a  little 
better  than  a  sixth  grade  education.  According  to  statistics  com- 
piled for  no  less  than  386  American  cities,  only  56  out  of  every 
1,000  pupils  who  begin  the  first  grade  of  the  elementary  school 
complete  the  entire  four  years  of  high  school.  In  Massachusetts, 
mother  of  universities,  cradle  of  culture  and  education  in  America, 
a  recent  report  shows  118,000  persons  over  the  age  of  ten  years 
who  can  not  read  or  write  in  any  language.  215,000  in  that  State 
al)ove  the  age  of  ten  can  not  read  or  write  English.  And  yet  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  making  laws  both  to  those  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write  and  the  average  x\merican  with  his 
sixth  grade  education. 

No  argument  need  be  required  to  convince  one  that  an  army 
of  illiterates  can  accomplish  little  by  modern  methods  of  warfare 
in  defense  of  the  country.  We  should  be  impressed  by  the  example 
of  the  repnblic  of  Rome,  which  was  brought  to  an  end,  not  by 
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external  forces,  but  by  internal  weakness  and  constitutional  insta- 
bility. Of  wbat  avail  is  the  snuffing  out  of  thousands  of  American 
lives  on  Flanders'  fields  and  those  of  France  in  the  defense  of  the 
forms  of  democratic  society,  if  the  life  which  is  to  fill  and  ener- 
gize that  society  is  not  supplied.  ITo  one  should  fail  to  realize 
that  a  citizenry  composed  of  any  appreciable  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  no  comprehension  of  the  elements  of  education,  can  not 
effectively  and  without  danger  to  society  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  In  Turkey  at  least  eight  out  of  every  ten  persons 
are  illiterate.  In  Russia  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  given 
as  69.  The  nation  has  experimented  with  democracy  of  a  radical 
nature,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  people  has  permitted  demagogues 
to  rule.  In  the  Balkan  states  the  percentage  runs  from  60  to  78. 
Here  are  countries  which  for  half  a  century  have  produced  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars.  Here  the  plowshare  has  been  made  into  the 
sword.  Here  the  ''unspeakable  Turk,"  the  peasant  of  Russia,  and 
the  Balkan,  all  as  nations  are  ignorant.  It  matters  not  for  the 
present  the  causes  of  this  illiteracy,  the  fact  remains  that  ignor- 
ance is  far  more  common  than  intelligence.  The  people  have 
insufiicient  training  to  discriminate  between  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  a  demagogue  and  a  worthy  leader. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  a  people  without  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  intelligence  is  unfitted  for  a  direct  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  When  the  nations  were  isolated,  the 
moralit}'  gTOup  was  small.  The  most  ignorant  person  knows 
proper  conduct  in  simple  life ;  but  to  the  citizen  of  a  world  nation 
more  knowledge  is  demanded  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  moral 
duties.  The  person  whose  education  is  confined  to  the  Three  R's 
is  not  equipped  as  a  citizen  of  a  world  nation  any  more  than  a 
man  can  be  master  in  a  trade  without  acquaintance  with  larger 
fields  of  knowledge  not  directly  connected  with  his  occupation. 
Plain  morality  depends  upon  education  no  less  in  a  nation  than 
it  does  in  an  individual.  The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  is 
not  to  extend  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  to  participate  in 
his  government,  but  to  give  each  person  from  every  stratum  of 
society  an  opportunity  to  train  himself,  and  change  the  conditions 
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of  society  so  that  he  can  with  intelligence  become  a  participant 
in  the  affairs  of  society. 

What  can  we  do  ? 

Tt  will  reqnire  a  program  for  a  generation  at  least,  bnt  it  must 
be  followed.  Every  child  must  be  protected  by  safeguards  sur- 
rounding marriage,  divorce,  and  education,  so  that  he  will  have  a 
favorable  environment  in  which  to  develop.  Conditions  of  labor 
which  will  enable  parents  to  give  more  time  to  their  families 
must  be  secured.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  25,000,000  boys  and 
girls  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  fully  50  per  cent 
have  defects  and  ailments  which  impede  normal  developments  to 
some  degree.  If  by  accident  the  child  should  be  physically 
incapable  of  mental  development,  the  best  available  curative  skill 
should  be  placed  at  his  disposal  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  for 
if  it  is  a  proper  function  of  government  to  care  for  those  who 
through  poverty  or  disease  can  not  care  for  themselves,  surely  it 
is  as  much  a  public  function  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such 
conditions. 

After  the  State  has  insured  to  the  boy  and  girl  a  good  physique 
and  guaranteed  an  equal  economic  opportunity,  its  right  to  compel 
preparation  for  citizenship  in  the  schools  should  be  conceded.  If 
to  defend  our  nation  in  time  of  war  the  government  may  conscript 
the  lives  of  its  manhood, — a  right  all  loyal  Americans  proclaim 
as  inherent,  democratic  and  American, — surely  we  should  as  in- 
sistenly  urge  its  duty  to  conscript  both  its  manhood  and  woman- 
hood in  their  plastic  years  for  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

Just  as  we  have  slogans  calling  for  the  swatting  of  the  fly  and 
the  extermination  of  the  alley  cat,  we  should  have  a  slogan  to 
swat  the  inanimate  thing  we  call  illiteracy.  One  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  commence  immediately  the  "Americanization"  of  our 
13,000,000  foreigners,  many  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write 
our  language.  Instill  into  them  American  ideals  together  with 
our  forms  of  speech.  Inculcate  our  conceptions  of  government. 
A  man  may  make  lip  service  of  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  our 
country  which  he  does  not  understand,  just  as  he  may  the  litany 
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of  which  he  has  little  conception.     Every  citizen  should  have  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  him. 

In  what  language  should  such  instruction  be  given  ?  In  our 
schools  there  is  just  one  language  which  should  be  permitted,  and 
that  is  the  one  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  were  written.  States  should  take  such  action  as  will 
prevent  the  use  of  any  other  langniages  in  school  sessions  any- 
where except  it  be  in  the  advanced  grades  where  it  is  desired  to 
give  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  The  study  of  a  foreign 
language  should  be  an  incident,  and  not  the  main  language  in 
which  the  school  sessions  are  conducted,  as  has  been  in  some  cases 
in  the  past.  There  are,  however,  men  and  women  of  middle  age 
who  have  come  to  America  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  for  whom 
it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  learn  a  new  language.  We  can 
not  force  such  to  converse  in  our  language,  but  every  discourage- 
ment should  be  given  the  constant  use  of  any  other  in  the  home, 
newspaper  or  church,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  making  every 
citizen,  whether  by  birth  or  naturalization,  familiar  with  a  com- 
mon vehicle  for  the  expression  of  trath. 

At  the  basis  of  such  a  campaign  to  exterminate  illiteracy  must 
be  the  schools.  The  Germany  of  today  is  the  product  of  its  school 
system  of  yesterday.  It  was  an  efficient  system  so  far  as  tech- 
nique is  concerned,  but  it  corrupted  the  fountains  of  citizenship. 
Just  as  surely  as  Germany  is  the  result  of  its  school  system,  so 
will  the  American  of  tomorrow,  perhaps  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
be  the  product  of  the  American  school  system  of  today.  Our 
schools  have  not  been  perfect.  The  fault  lies  with  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  public ;  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  blame  shifts 
back  to  the  public  for  allowing  some  things  which  educators  have 
sought  to  foster.  The  public  must  learn  that  the  teacher,  no 
less  than  the  laborer,  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  the  teacher  must 
realize  that  sufficient  capacity  and  training  are  required  for  him 
to  earn  his  hire.  The  ordinary  business  man  who  will  not  intrust 
his  life  to  a  doctor  who  is  capable  of  earning  less  than  $20,000 
a  year,  or  his  property  to  a  lawyer  who  makes  less  than  $25,000, 
is  perfectly  willing  to  intrust  his  children  to  a  teacher  who  would 
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drop  dead  of  heart  failure  if  he  were  offered  a  salary  of  more 
than  $1,600  a  year  for  his  services.  Missouri,  where  in  1917 
its  20,000  teachers  received  the  munificent  wage  of  $1.46  per  day, 
is  a  typical  instance.  A  man  must  be  assured  when  he  enters  the 
])rofession  of  teaching  that  he  will  be  compensated  as  much  as  the 
day  laborer,  so  he  may  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  a  family,  as  expected  of  men  in  other 
professions.  The  woman  must  look  forward  to  teaching  as  a 
career,  unhampered  by  laws  ostracizing  her  if  she  takes  on  a  hus- 
band, just  as  she  may  look  forward  to  an  unhampered  musical  or 
artistic  career,  even  if  incidentally  she  is  married.  The  teacher 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  to  undertake  this  work  requires  spe- 
cific preparation,  and  that  having  put  the  hand  to  the  plow  he 
can  not  turn  back.  The  teacher  should  feel  that  in  entering  this 
vocation,  to  give  it  up  is  a  confession  of  failure,  just  as  much  as 
for  the  lawyer  or  clergyman  to  change  professions.  Instead  of 
unmatured  boys  with  no  specific  preparation  paying  debts  by 
teaching  a  couple  of  years,  we  may  hope  for  more  exemplary 
leadership.  Instead  of  the  girl  following  her  first  impulse  after 
her  high  school  commencement  and  teaching  school  for  a  year  or 
two  so  she  can  provide  extras  for  her  wedding,  let  her  feel  that 
her  preparation  must  continue,  and  the  realization  of  her  career 
can  not  come  until  after  years  of  experience  and  diligent  work. 

In  this  campaign  to  swat  illiteracy,  the  teacher  must  possess 
the  spirit  of  service.  Ridicule  of  unfortunate  conditions  which 
usually  accompany  ignorance  is  not  effective.  Helpfulness  in 
getting  rid  of  those  conditions  and  assisting  the  individual  to 
improve  himself  must  pervade  the  American  people.  Service  is 
the  watchword  of  the  hour.  The  teacher  must  get  this  view  or 
bis  work  will  be  nil.  The  business  is  serious,  the  job  is  big; 
but  it  must  not  be  approached  with  a  spirit  fit  for  a  shroud  or 
with  a  look  befitting  a  king  who  is  abdicating.  Optimism  must 
be  possessed,  and  the  spirit  of  genuine  service  must  be  the  motive 
of  the  teacher. 

The  German  Empire  shows  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
illiteracy,  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  of  any  nation  in  the 
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world.  Does  not  this  dispute  the  statement  heretofore  made  that 
intelligence  is  necessary  for  a  civilized  government?  While  Ger- 
many has  a  very  high  degree  of  literacy,  it  has  neglected  the 
second  pillar  of  government,  necessary  for  an  autocracy  as  well 
as  democracy — virtue.  The  German  nation  has  possessed  secular 
intelligence,  but  not  virtue.  It  has  cultivated  Kultur  of  the 
head  but  not  culture  of  the  heart.  It  has  employed  "science  with- 
out conscience,"  stripped  "learning  of  its  moral  restraints,"  and 
used  "every  faculty  of  the  human  mind  to  do  wrong  to  the  whole 
race."  Germany's  church  has  lacked  virtue  in  spiritual  thoughts, 
its  schools  have  taught  what  the  State  desired  regardless  of  truth, 
and  its  people  have  thought  those  thoughts  and  had  those  feelings 
which  the  virtueless  militarists  told  them  they  should  have.  The 
nation  forgot  the  proverb  which  has  been  preserved  for  us  through 
three  thousand  years,  that  as  a  man  "thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he."  Thoughts  are  the  power  houses  for  action.  If  thoughts  lack 
virtue,  the  actions  ^vill  not  conform  to  a  high  moral  standard. 
The  example  of  Germany  has  merely  proven  the  statement  at  the 
basis  of  this  discussion,  that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  each  essen- 
tial to  all  governments;  and  the  pressing  problems  before  U3 
especially  emphasize  their  necessity  in  democracies. 

With  illiteracy  successfully  combated,  no  danger  will  come  in 
America  from  allowing  each  individual,  so  long  as  his  motives 
are  pure,  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government  to  his  heart's 
content.  The  first  job  for  America  is  to  make  her  people  capable 
of  exercising  the  functions  of  government  already  extended,  and 
as  capacity  increases  the  participation  may  be  increased  com- 
mensurately. 
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Bektiia  B.  Gilliam,  Dewar,  Oklahoma. 

*:"'"' a'litmmiiif  lEWING  the  colleges  and  universities  today  we  find 

I  ^  ^  I  large  numbers  of  women  present,  equaling  the  men 
i  Y  I  ill  all  lines,  far  surpassing  them  in  many  lines  of 
I  I    work.     It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  woman  has 

|,.i„ iiiDiiiiniiinic|    not  always  held  the  place  of  equality  with  men. 

I  i    Only   during  the  last   few  years  has   the   field   of 

I  I    knowledge  been  open  to   her.     This  was  brought 

*""""""'°"' "'""'    about  through  the  efforts  of  educators  who  realized 

that  women  are  the  equal  of  men. 

As  the  training  of  the  youth  among  primitive  peoples  was  in- 
tended largely  for  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  wants,  so  the 
girls  were  probably  taught,  in  a  crude  way,  by  their  mothers,  the 
preparation  of  the  food  and  the  making  of  the  clothing.  Most 
of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  treated  woman  as  if  they  were  of 
a  lower  caste  and  taught  them  to  perform  the  household  duties 
only;  but  the  Jewish  people  respected  women  more  than  the 
other  nations  did.  The  Spartan  girls  were  given  practically  the 
same  training  as  the  boys.  While  yet  young  they  were  sent  to 
barracks  and  given  gymnastics  for  the  purpose  of  training  mothers 
of  warriors.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  said,  "Neither  a  woman  as 
a  woman,  nor  a  man  as  a  man,  has  any  special  function,  but  the 
gifts  of  nature  are  equally  diffused  in  both  sexes ;  all  the  pur- 
suits of  man  are  the  pursuits  of  woman  also,  and  in  all  of  them 
a  woman  is  only  a  weaker  man.''  So  far  as  women  have  the  same 
qualities  of  character  they  are  to  be  educated  and  to  be  adapted 
to  society  as  men  are.  The  education  of  women  is  to  be  settled 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  men,  and  to  include  the  same 
subjects,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  detail.  The  differences 
lie  in  the  difference  in  character,  not  in  the  difference  in  sex; 
"a  man  and  a  woman  when  they  both  have  the  soul  of  a  physician 
may  be  said  to  have  the  nature,  and  hence  should  have  the  same 
education."     Plato,  however,  lived  too  far  ahead  of  the  times  for 
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the  people  to  grasp  the  truth  in  his  theory.  Even  Aristotle,  years 
later,  thought  that  women  should  not  receive  the  higher  education 
given  citizens.  At  Athens  the  people  had  begun  to  realize  the 
need  of  training  for  girls  and  they  were  trained  by  their  mothers 
in  household  arts. 

In  Eome  the  mother  held  a  position  far  superior  to  that  of 
woman  in  Greece.  Within  the  home  she  was  dignified  with  a 
position  of  independence  and  responsibility.  She  was  more  the 
companion  of  her  husl>and  socially  and  more  his  partner  in  the 
management  of  the  home  than  was  the  woman  in  Greece.  She 
herself  reared  and  cared  for  her  ovra  children,  instead  of  turning 
them  over  to  a  nurse.  She  also  trained  her  daughters  in  house- 
hold duties  and  especially  in  spinning  and  weaving  wool.  The 
children  were  taught  by  their  parents  to  read  and  write.  'No 
other  ancient  people  furnish  such  illustrations  of  the  influence  of 
woman  as  are  found  in  the  mothers  of  Coriolanus  and  the  Gracchi. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  Erasmus,  leader  of  the  Human- 
istic movement  in  the  Xorth,  taught  that  the  women  should  have 
the  same  educational  advantages  as  the  men.  They  were  to  study 
the  writings  of  classical  authors,  the  Scriptures,  and  also  rhetorical 
analysis  and  appreciation.  A  study  in  religious  literature  and 
participation  in  religious  services  should  form  a  part  of  their 
training.  We  have  no  record,  however,  of  his  teaching  being  put 
into  effect  at  that  time.  During  the  next  century  Martin  Luther 
tried  to  establish  public  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  and 
attempted  to  get  a  school  law  passed  compelling  all  pupils  to 
attend.  About  this  time  Mulcaster  was  also  an  advocate  of  uni- 
versal training  for  girls.  Later  the  education  of  girls  was  dis- 
cussed by  Rousseau  in  the  fifth  period  of  his  book,  "Emile."  In 
this  Rousseau  does  not  give  women  credit  for  having  any  individu- 
ality of  their  own,  but  considers  them  merely  supplementary  to 
the  nature  of  men.  He  thought  that  they  should  be  given  bodily 
training  for  the  sake  of  physical  charms  and  of  producing  vigor- 
ous offspring.  They  should  be  taught  to  sew  and  embroider,  in 
order  to  make  their  dress  beautiful.  The  purpose  of  their  educa- 
tion was  to  make  them  more  pleasing  to  their  husbands.     Most 
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important  of  all  the  teaching  was  obedience.     They  were  to  obey 
the  men  of  the  family  in  all  cases. 

Rousseau  had  little  effect  on  the  education  of  women,  for  during 
the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of  academies  for  girls  were  estab- 
lished in  England,  This  was  the  beginning  of  secondary  educa- 
tion for  women.  France  was  slower  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
education  for  women.  Through  the  influence  of  an  educationist, 
M.  Duruy,  an  educational  act  was  passed  in  1869,  establishing 
primary  schools  for  girls  in  communities  of  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. In  1879  a  law  was  passed  to  establish  training  colleges  for 
both  male  and  female  teachers.  These  were  the  first  teachers' 
training  colleges  established  for  women.  The  following  year  Jules 
Ferry  founded  a  number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls,  taking 
them  from  convents  and  putting  them  in  public  schools.  These 
were  called  Lycees  or  Communal  schools,  and  offered  the  same 
course  as  the  boys'  schools  but  the  course  was  two  years  shorter. 
During  this  period  the  first  industrial  school  was  started  by  Pesta- 
lozzi  at  I^euhof.  There  the  girls  were  trained  in  domestic  duties 
and  needlework.  The  girls  were  also  taught  weaving  and  spinning. 
They  were  practised  in  conversation  and  in  memorizing  the  Bible 
before  they  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  education  for  poor  girls.  Later  Fellenberg's  wife  estab- 
lished a  school  for  poor  girls.  After  this  Fellenberg  established  a 
school  for  the  middle  classes  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  American  colonies  the  girls  were  given  a  domestic  educa- 
tion. In  Virginia  the  girls  were  taught  handwork  and  music 
and  probably  some  of  the  rudiments  in  the  dame  schools  or  by 
private  teachers.  Until  1825  the  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
elementary  schools  only.  In  that  year  a  public  high  school  was 
established  at  Boston.  Thus  began  secondary  education  for  girls 
in  America.  During  the  same  year  Emma  Willard  established 
her  female  seminary  at  Troy,  N"ew  York,  and  in  1837  it  was 
chartered.     It  made  no  pretensions  to  collegiate  rank. 

In  lS-2-2  Catherine  Beecher  founded  a  girls'  school  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Even  after  these  schools  were  established  there  was 
still  much  objection  to  the  education  of  girls  outside  of  the  home. 
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When  it  had  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  academies  and 
seminaries  for  women  which  sprang  up  during  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  sex  differences  were  not  of  so  much 
importance  in  education  as  had  been  supposed,  it  was  not  a  long 
step  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  a  still  higher  g-rade 
for  women.  Some  of  the  academies  added  a  year  or  more  to  their 
courses  of  study,  and  took  on  the  more  pretentious  name  of  college 
or  seminary.  At  the  same  time  many  new  institutions  made  their 
appearance. 

The  colleges  for  men,  too,  since  the  public  secondary  schools 
demonstrated  the  entire  feasibility  of  coeducation,  opened  their 
doors  to  women.  In  1870  the  men's  colleges  comprised  69.3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  for  men  and  women  together;  in  1880 
they  had  fallen  to  48.7  per  cent ;  in  1890  to  34.5  per  cent;  in  1900 
to  29  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  all  the  movements  in  the  direction 
of  the  higher  education  we  have  today  three  classes  of  institutions 
admitting  women :  ( 1 )  Colleges  for  women  upon  distinct  and  sep- 
arate foundations;  (2)  women's  colleges  affiliated  with  universities 
for  men ;  ( 3 )  coeducational  institutions,  in  which  both  sexes  have 
equal  privileges. 

Summary. 

We  find  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  peoples  realized  the  need  of 
a  domestic  education  for  women.  Plato,  Erasmus  and  Martin 
Luther  were  the  three  early  advocates  for  the  education  of  women. 
M.  Duruy  was  leader  of  the  movement  in  France.  Pestalozzi,  by 
founding  his  industrial  school,  started  universal  training  for  both 
rich  and  poor,  boys  and  girls  alike.  Men  became  broader  through 
education  and  began  to  have  visions  of  educated  women,  and  so 
the  field  for  their  education  was  broadened. 

Conclusion. 

It  has  taken  centuries  for  the  people  to  realize  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Plato  in  his  Republic  was  true.  The  first  people  to 
accept  it  as  a  whole  were  the  Americans;  first  to  lead  the  world 
in  democracy  and  first  to  lead  the  world  in  education  and  the 
uplift  of  womanhood.  The  struggle  has  been  a  hard  one  but  it  is 
worth  while,  for  as  womankind  is  uplifted  so  will  the  world  be 
uplifted. 
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BuKEAU  OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
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|]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiH:iiiiiiii[|  Qx  a  critique  of  the  staif,  the  few  specialists,  the 

I       my       I    several  statisticians,  the  small  number  of  translators 

I        1^       g    and  editors,  or  the  scant  force  of  clerks,  is  the  drift 

I  I    of  this  article.     Rather  is  it  an  attempt  at  criticism, 

^j„„ii,„iiicj ,c5    both  destructive  and  constructive,  of  the  network  of 

I  I    the  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Education.     For  the  institu- 

1  i    tion  at  Washington,  that  is  theoretically  at  the  Jiead 

*""' °' "'*    of   the   systems   of   education   in   the  ^  48   states— 

undoubtedly  the  greatest  and  best  system  of  democratic  education 
in  the  world— is  little  more  either  in  power  or  in  organization, 
than  an  educational  spider  web.  ISTot  the  men  of  the  Bureau  or 
their  accomplishments  are  on  the  rack,  but  rather  the  organization, 
the  skeleton  that  forsooth  directs  education  in  this  country. 

Just  as  a  business  man  of  an  evening,  knowing  naught  of  either 
the  characters  or  their  deeds,  picks  up  a  novel  to  read,  so  the  bill 
entitled  H.  K.  14,078  came  to  hand.  It  is  the  Legislative,  Ex«3U- 
tive  and  Judicial  Bill,  dated  January  20,  1919.  On  a  scant  two 
pages,  100-102,  the  regTilar  appropriations  for  the  educational 
leadership  of  this  great  country  are  made !  Little  attention  or 
thought  is  given  to  the  I^Tational  regulation  of  education  in 
America.  In  business  and  in  government,  amalgamation,  com- 
bination, and  unification,  with  a  strong  centralized  authority,  is 
the  vogue  all  over  the  world  today.  But  in  education,  disintegTa- 
tion,  stagnation  and  "small  potatoes"  seems  to  be  the  policy  that 
has  been  deemed  best  for  this,  the  greatest  democracy  of  all  history. 

We  shall  first  review  the  principal  appropriations  of  the  Legis- 
lative, Executive  and  Judicial  Bill,  comparing  the  value  of  the 
various  departments  and  their  respective  appropriations.  The 
sums  in  excess  of  $500,000  are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Major  Appropriations  Fiscal  Year 

by  Departments  1919-1920 

Collecting  Internal  Eevemie $26,288,000 

:N'ext  Census 15,000,000 

Bnreau  of  War  Kisk  Insurance 10,989,630 

Temporary  employees,  War  Dept 4,000,000 

Compensation,  Members  of  the  House 3,304,500 

Office  of  Postmaster  General   1,659,140 

Patent  Office 1,413,300 

Bureau  of  Standards 1,357,260 

Pension  Office 1,246,540 

Temporary  employees,  Xavy  Dept 1,046,000 

Office  of  Auditor,  War  Dej^t 987,330 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 972,950 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.       910,510 

Adjutant  General's  Office 852,540 

Division  of  Loans  and  Currency,  Treasury.  .       797,630 

Office,  Treasurer  of  the  Treasury 778,170 

Department  of  State   723,460 

Compensation  of  Senators 720,000 

Library  of  Congress 710,825 

General  Land  Office 710,190 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  .       687,870 

Mall  office  buildings 673,230 

District  Courts 582,000 

Every  June,  along  with  the  roses,  come  the  elaborate  graduation 
exercises  of  all  the  myriad  schools  and  colleges  from  Maine  to 
California.  The  eloquent  Commencement  orators,  with  pedagog- 
ical fervor,  ring  out  the  dictum  that  education  is  the  basis,  must 
be  the  basis,  of  any  enduring  democracy.  The  glory  that  was 
Greece  but  is  no  more,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  chaotic  and  impotent  condition  of  Mexico  and  China  are  all, 
on  the  Commencement  platform,  attributed  to  a  lack  of  universal 
and  progressive  education  of  all  the  people. 

Education  is  preached  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
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in  our  civilization.  Yet  among  the  23  largest  appropriations, 
ranging  from  $26,288,000  for  collecting  internal  revenue  to 
$582,000  for  district  courts,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  does 
not  appear.  What,  do  you  ask,  is  the  appropriation  for  the  super- 
vision of  education  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.  ?  The  sum  is  so  low 
we  are  ashamed  to  mention  it.  Education  is  not  a  major  but  a 
verv  minor  activity  of  the  U.  S.  government.  Our  Uncle  Sam 
is  so  poor  that  he  can  squeeze  out  only  $186,960  for  the  l^ational 
direction  of  the  greatest  system  of  education  in  the  whole  world. 

If  education  is  not,  what,  forsooth,  are  the  important  elements 
in  our  national  regulation  ?  The  foregoing  table  shows  that  it  has 
been  voted  that  the  Patent  Office  shall  have  $1,413,000 ;  that  is, 
the  supervision  of  patents  throughout  the  country  is  eight  times 
more  important  than  the  supervision  of  education.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  gets  $1,357,260 ;  that  is,  government  scientific  stand- 
ard research  is  seven  times  more  worthy  than  the  oversight  of 
children.  Foreign  commerce  receives  $910,510;  that  is,  exports 
to  foreign  countries  are  five  times  more  worthy  of  stimulation 
than  the  systems  of  education  in  the  48  states.  Inspection  of 
steamboats  takes  aboard  $972,950 ;  that  is,  it  is  five  times  more 
important  to  give  steamboats  the  "once  over"  than  to  have  medical 
and  sanitary  inspection  of  our  children  in  their  schools.  The  Mall 
office  buildings  in  Washington  draw  $673,230 ;  over  three  times 
the  appropriation  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  national  supervision  of  education,  then,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  not  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  IT.  S.  government.  Yet 
educational  leaders,  as  college  presidents,  institute  lecturers,  and 
other  pedagogical  orators,  proclaim  education  as  the  only  lasting 
basis  for  the  endurance  of  a  democracy,  the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  But  the  relative  appro- 
priations of  Congress  cry  to  heaven  it  is  not  so.  What,  prithee, 
is  the  rank  of  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  ?  The  table  to 
follow  will  show  that  it  has  been  evaluated  by  the  bill  H.  K.  14,078 
as  the  45th  relative  important  function  of  the  government  do^m 
from  the  top: 
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Minor  Appropriations  Fiscal  Year 

hy  Departments  1919-1920 

Potomac  Park  office  buildings $490,320 

Auditing  postal  service 481,700 

Office  of  Attorney  General 473,620 

Clerks   and   messengers  to  committees  of  Sen- 
ators     428,800 

Contingent  expenses,  Dept.  of  Interior 421,925 

Civil  Service  Commission 416,200 

Office  Quartermaster  General 410,340 

Office  Auditor,  I^avy  Dept 324,790 

Indian  Office 320,790 

Office  Secretary  of  Interior 320,270 

Dept.  of  Labor  (Office  Secretary  and  Concilia- 
tion Commissioners)   314,180 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 297,440 

Office  Auditor,  Treasury 293,340 

Children's  Bureau 280,040 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 265,500 

Surveyors  General 248,870 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau 241,820 

Force  redeem  I^ational  currency 225,770 

Office  supervising  architect.  Treasury 221,020 

Office  of  Secretary,  Dept.  Commerce 196,050 

Office  of  Register  of  Treasury 188,260 

Bureau  of  Education   186,960 

Office  of  Surgeon  General 185,740 

Office  Auditor,  Post  Office  Dept 184,520 

Mileage  of  Representatives,  etc 175,000 

Clerks,  messengers,  etc.,  to  committees  of  House  171,790 

Office  Auditor  State  Dept.,  etc 163,430 

Office  Doorkeeper  House 161,750 

Office  Comptroller  Treasury 157,340 

Supreme  Court 153,500 

Office  Secretary  War  Dept 151,380 

Office  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Senate 148,440 
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Assistance  to  Senators,  not  chairmen  committees  132,000 

Office  Auditor,  Interior  Dept 129,230 

Bureau  of  Efficiency 125,000 

Office  of  Clerk,  House 103,245 

In  summary  of  the  preceding  table,  the  Potomac  Park  office 
buildings  at  $490,320  are  Avorth  annually  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  at  $186,960.     It  is  expe- 
dient to  pay  the  Civil  Service  Commission  $416,600 ;  that  is,  it  is 
more  than  twice  as  important  to  examine  candidates  for  clerical 
positions  in  the  government  than  it  is  to  supervise  education  in 
the  whole  U.  S.     The  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  $421,925  per  year,  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  whole  Bureau  of  Education.     Furthermore,  look  at  the  poor 
Indians !     The   Indian    Office    gets    $320,000 ;    succinctly,    it   is 
roughly  twice  as  important  to  supervise  Indians  annually  as  it  is 
to  regulate  the  education  of  our  own  whites.     Historically,  the 
red  Indians  receded  before  the  white  man.     But  in  the  appro- 
priations the  whites  are  outheroded  by  the  reds.     Even  a  "figger- 
factory"  of  the  government  adds  up  to  more  than  the  educational 
agency.     The  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  its  statistical  department  alone, 
gets  $297,440,  while  the  poor  educational  "figger-factory"  gets 
in  toto  only  $186,960.     Washing  up  the  I^Tational  currency  beats 
education.    Force  to  redeem  currency,  $225,770.     Surveying  land 
is  worth  more  than  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  children. 
Surveyors  General,  $248,870.    Designing  buildings  for  the  Treas- 
ury is  more  important  than  mental  development  in  the  U.   S. 
Office  supervising  architect.  Treasury,  $221,020.     And  0!  Tem- 
pore! 0!  Mores!    The  Children's  Bureau  alone  gets  $280,040.  to 
contrast  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  at  $186,960.     Here 
is  a  bureau  which  logically  belongs  under  the   Department  of 
Education.     But,  behold,  it  has  not  even  been  made  subservient 
to  the  educational  agency;  furthermore,  it  has  been  created  a 
separate  bureau  and  given  a  greater — note  this — a  greater  appro- 
priation than  the  entire  Bureau  of  Education ! 

There  is  in  the  U.  S.  government  an  agency  called  the  Bureau 
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of  Efficiency,  which  gets  $125,000  a  year.  To  what  better  pur- 
pose could  it  devote  itself  than  in  preparing  the  schematic  prin- 
ciples of  an  annual  budget  system,  so  that  there  might  be  order, 
relative  worth  and  economy  in  the  U.  S.  appropriations.  What 
education  the  average  man  in  the  IT.  S.  has  is  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  State,  local,  toAvn,  city  or  county  educational  system,  and 
not  to  any  large  degree  to  the  I^ational  supervision  of  education; 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  education  is  the  45th  function  of  the 
U.  S.  government;  not  a  major  but  a  very  minor  function. 

11. 

Two  Forces,  "Labor  and  Capital." 

In  education,  also.  Two  Forces, 

The  Institution  and  the  Man. 

The  former  is  the  45th  function  of  the  government, 

The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  750th  government  official, 

Down  from  the  top. 

"Education  is  cheap." 
"Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  said  a  Greek  philosopher. 
In  this  light  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  salaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent officials  of  the  government.  We  shall  review  the  principal 
positions  in  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Bill,  ranging 
from  $75,000,  the  salary  of  the  President,  through  the  $6,500 
class.  What,  do  you  ask,  is  the  relative  rank  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  ?  It  must  be  stated  that  it  is  not  in  this 
tabulation  at  all.  Here  are  the  first  600 — the  glorious  600  of  the 
IT.  S.  government  officials — and  the  IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  not  among  them.  You  may  talk  about  the  nobility  and 
glory  of  being  engaged  in  educational  work.  But  it  doth  not 
appear  in  the  appropriations.  Yet  sociologically  it  is  sound.  So 
education  is  not  represented  among  the  first  600  important  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  government  in  the  table  following: 

Major  Officials  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Salaries 

President   $75,000 

Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court. 15,000 

Associate  Justices  (8)  Supreme  Court 14,500 
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Vice  President 12,000 

Secretaries  of 

State 12,000 

Treasury 12,000 

AVar 12,000 

Navy 12,000 

Interior 12,000 

Commerce 12,000 

Labor   12,000 

Postmaster  General 12,000 

Attorney  General 12,000 

Solicitor  General 10,000 

Members  (4)  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 10,000 

Assistant  to  Attorney  General 9,000 

Treasurer,  Dept.  Treasury 8,000 

Senators  (96)    7,500 

Kepresentatives   (430)    T,500 

Secretary  to  the  President 7,500 

Under-Secretary  of  State T,500 

Judges  (4)  of  Alaska 7,500 

Assistant  Attorney  Generals  (6) 7,500 

Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Appeals,  D.  C 7,500 

Governor  of  Alaska '  ,000 

Governor  of  Hawaii 7,000 

Judges  (33),  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 7,000 

Associate  Justices  (2),  Court  of  Appeals,  D.  C.     7,000 
Presiding    Judge    and    Associate    Judges    (4), 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals 7,000 

Secretary  of  the  Senate 6,500 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  Senate 6,500 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives 6,500 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  House ••      6,500 

Librarian,  Library  of  Congress 6,500 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 6,500 

Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Claims 6,500 

Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court,  D.  C 6,500 
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If  YOU  enter  the  House  and  listen  to  the  speeches,  it  seems  as 
if  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ought  to  get  as  much 
salary  as  a  member  of  the  House.  But  it  is  not  so.  A  Repre- 
sentative gets  $7,500,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  only 
$5,000.  Look  further  down  the  preceding  table.  The  four  judges 
of  Alaska  get  each  $7,500.  Is  not  the  II.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  equal  to  one  of  these  ?  The  Governor  of  Alaska  draws 
$7,000.  Does  it  take  more  brains  to  govern  arctic  Alaska  than 
to  supervise  the  complex  education  of  the  whole  U.  S.  ?  The 
salary  of  the  Governor  of  Hawaii  is  $7,000.  Where  is  the  logic 
in  being  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  at  $5,000,  when  you 
can  go  out  to  the  little,  comfortable  island  of  Hawaii  for  $7,000  ? 
Children  have  been  heard  to  sing  a  little  song  entitled,  "All  police- 
men have  big  feet."  Accordingly,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  gets  $6,500. 

ISTow,  all  you  members  of  the  ISTational  Women's  Party — for 
here  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  brains  of  women — according  to  the 
salary  appropriated,  it  takes  more  education  and  ability  to  wield 
the  mace  while  our  honorable  Representatives  are  legislating  than 
to  solve  all  the  complex  problems  of  educational  supervision  and 
vocational  guidance  in  the  whole  U.  S.  A.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate  also  gets  $0,500.  It  seriously  appears  that  there  is 
badly  needed  at  Washington  reclassification,  method  and  compara- 
tive worth  in  government  salaries. 

Having  reviewed  the  elite  600  high  government  ofiicials,  all 
too  high  salaried  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  let  us  now  review  the  list  of  the  principal  $6,000  to 
$5,000  positions.  The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ranks 
roughly  as  the  750th  official  down  from  the  top.  Thus,  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  a  very  low  activity  in  comparison  with  the 
material  interests  of  this  country.  Would  that  education  could 
for  fifty  years  command  one-fourth  the  money  and  resources  that 
the  gigantic  expenditures  for  insane  war  annually  take,  on  the 
average,  from  the  pockets  of  the  common  people. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  salaries  of  the  $6,000 
to  $5,000  class,  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  being 
placed  about  midway  of  the  $5,000  list : 
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Minor  Officials  of  the  U.  8.  Government         Salaries 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury $6,000 

Chief  Justice,  Hawaii 6,000 

Directors : 

Bureau  Engraving  and  Printing 6,000 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 6,000 

Bureau  of  Standards 6,000 

District  Judges  (97) 6,000 

Judges  (2),  District  Court,  Hawaii 6,000 

Associate  Justices  (5),  Supreme  Court,  D.  C.  .  .  .  6,000 

Judges  (4),  Court  of  Claims 6,000 

Associate  Justices  (2),  Hawaii 5,500 

Official  reporters  (6),  House 5,000 

StenogTaphers  (4),  Committees  of  House 5,000 

Supervising  architect,  Treasury 5,000 

Attorneys  (4),  Alaska 5,000 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau 5,000 

Judge,  District  Court,  Porto  Rico 5,000 

Executive  Clerk  for  the  President 5,000 

Commissioners : 

Civil  Service  (3) 5,000 

Lighthouses    5,000 

Labor  Statistics 5,000 

General  Immigration   5,000 

General  Land  Office   5,000 

Bureau  of  Education 5,000 

Indian  Office 5,000 

Pension  Office 5,000 

Patent  Office 5,000 

Assistant  Secretaries: 

Labor 5,000 

Commerce    5,000 

Treasury  (5) 5,000 

War 5,000 

Navy 5,000 

Senate 5,000 
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State 5^000 

Interior 5^000 

Solicitors : 

Interior 5^000 

Post  Office 5,000 

Internal  Revenue 5,000 

State 5,000 

Treasury 5^000 

Commerce 5,000 

Labor   5,000 

Auditor  Post  Office  Dept 5,000 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency 5,000 

Attorneys  (4),  Dept.  of  Justice 5,000 

Assistant  Postmasters  General  (4) 5,000 

Director  of  the  Mint 5,000 

Now  for  comparisons.  The  chief  justice  of  Hawaii  gets  $6,000, 
against  the  $5,000  for  our  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  other 
words,  to  administer  justice  in  the  small  island  of  Hawaii  is 
worth  one-fifth  more  than  to  administer  education  in  the  whole 
TJ.  S.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  gets  $6,000. 
Again,  it  is  one-fifth  more  useful  to  guarantee  standards  than  to 
see  that  there  is  a  good  system  of  vocational  education  in  this 
country.  Two  district  judges  of  Hawaii  get  $6,000  each.  Two 
associate  justices  in  Hawaii  get  $5,500  each.  Again,  it  is  more 
honorable  by  $500  to  be  associate  justice  in  the  small  island  of 
Hawaii  than  to  be  Conmiissioner  of  Education  in  America.  In 
fine,  in  the  U.  S.  commerce,  law,  standards,  governors  of  small 
islands  and  territories,  97  district  judges,  etc.,  all  are  economi- 
cally— that  is,  by  the  salary  list  that  Congress  prepares — ^worth 
more  to  the  welfare  of  the  IT.  S.  than  the  head  of  our  IsTational 
system  of  education.     Educational  brains  in  the  U.  S.  are  cheap ! 

What  functions  of  the  government,  do  you  ask,  are  paid  down 
on  the  level  of  the  ^N^ational  direction  of  the  enormous  territory 
of  the  48  states?  Here  are  some,  all  drawing  $5,000  each:  six 
official  reporters  of  the  House  and  four  stenographers  to  committees 
of  the  House.     Young  man,  if  you  want  success,  think  on  these 
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things.  By  becoming  an  expert  court  stenographer,  you  can  re- 
ceive just  as  much  salary  in  Washington  as  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  three  Civil  Service  Commissioners  get 
$5,000  each.  That  is  saying  that  it  requires  just  as  much  brains 
and  special  knowledge  and  education  to  examine  the  clerks  for  the 
departmental  service  as  to  evolve  convictions  for  the  practical 
betterment  of  the  intricate  educational  problems  of  the  48  states. 
Four  attorneys  in  Alaska  get  $5,000  each.  Young  men,  study 
law  and  go  to  Alaska.  The  TJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses 
gets  $5,000.  Apparently,  lighthouses  are  as  important  in.  our 
civilization  as  the  amalgamation  of  foreign  children  of  Italy, 
Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the  ignorant,  illiterate,  immigrant  class. 
Yet  what  is  clearer  than  that  lack  of  knowledge  and  education  is 
the  real  cause  of  assassination  of  our  leading  men,  and  ignorance 
the  primary  cancer  generating  other  insane  anarchy!  Think  of 
Lincoln,  McKinley,  Garfield,  Roosevelt,  Clemenceau!  Education 
in  civil  government  and  political  economy  furnishes  the  only  light 
that  can  dispel  the  horrible  shades  of  political  and  sociological 
sophistry. 

Compared  with  the  relative  poverty  of  other  educational  appro- 
priations, one  item  stands  forth  resplendent.  It  is  the  Children's 
Bureau,  whose  chief  gets  $5,000.  ISTot  that  this  sum  should  be 
any  less!  But  it  is  like  putting  the  educational  cart  before  the 
horse.  A  part  is  given  as  much  money  as  the  head  of  the  whole. 
The  Children's  chief  gets  as  much  as  the  head  of  the  whole 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Among  other  peers  and  equals  of  the  LT.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  are :  Judge  of  the  district  court  of  Porto  Rico,  super- 
vising architect  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  Commissioner  of  Indians. 
The  poor  Indians  are  getting  as  much  for  their  commissioner  as 
the  whole  IJ.  S.  is  for  its  educational  leader! 

III. 

Education  Demoted. 
^'Education  as  a  function  of  the  Government 
Is  demoted  to  the  45th  activity  dovni  the  list. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  relegated  to 
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The  750th  official  down  from  the  top. 
This  is  20th  century  education 
In  a  nutshell 
In  the  U.  S. 

The  most  democratic  of  democracies .  . " 

The  inadequacy  of  national  regulation  and  supervision  of  educa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  comparative 
activity  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  individual  leadership, 
is  apparent.  Even  the  blind  can  learn  to  read  braile  type  through 
the  fingers.  The  deaf  may  hear  by  learning  to  read  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips.  Sometime  in  the  future  our  people  will  learn 
to  elect  fewer  lawyers  to  Congress,  lawyers  that  know  only  law 
and  the  technical,  legal  hairsplitting.  More  business  men  are 
needed,  and  schoolmen,  teachers,  professors,  educators,  men  versed 
in  the  progress  of  the  practice  and  history  of  education  through 
the  ages  of  general  history. 

ISTo  better  proof  of  the  general  indifference  to  education  could 
be  obtained  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  the  educational  section 
of  the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Bill,  H.  E.  14,078. 
The  two  pages — -note  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the  national 
problem  of  education — covering  the  educational  appropriations 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  former,  making  appropria- 
tions for  specified  positions,  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

Specified  Positions  in  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Salaries 

IT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education $5,000 

Specialist  in  higher  education 3,000 

Collector  and  compiler  of  statistics 2,400 

Chief  clerk    2,000 

Editor    2,000 

Statistician 1,800 

Specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics  1,800 

Translators  (2)   1,800 

Specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems 1,800 

Specialist  in  educational  systems 18,000 
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Clerks : 

Class  Four  (5) 1,800 

Class  Three  (6) 1,600 

Class  Two  (7) 1,400 

Class  One  (9) 1,200 

Thirteen  clerks   1,000 

Two  copyists  and  two  skilled  laborers 840 

Messenger,  asst.  messenger  and  messenger  boy .  .  .  420 

Total $82,860 

N'ote  the  indefiniteness  in  these  well-defined,  statutory  positions. 
A  "specialist  in  higher  education"  to  the  uninitiated  may  mean 
high  schools,  cultural  or  scientific  colleges  or  institutions,  or  pro- 
fessional schools,  as  law,  medicine  or  engineering.  A  "collector 
and  compiler  of  statistics"  may  be  limited  to  the  U.  S.  or  have 
the  whole  planet  to  figure  on.  Observe  the  lack  of  clearness  in 
"specialist  in  foreign  educational  systems  and  educational  sys- 
tems." Perhaps  the  latter  refers  to  a  specialist  in  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  48  states  as  contrasted  with  foreign  systems. 
But  can  one  man  really  be  a  specialist  in  all  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  all  foreign  countries  of  the  whole  earth?  The  word 
"specialist"  when  used  in  relation  to  so  much  pansophic  knowl- 
edge is  preposterous! 

Finally,  look  at  the  scheme  as  a  whole.  'No  provision  is  ap- 
parent for  a  systematic  review  of  the  various  phases  of  education 
either  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  whole  plan  of 
our  national  educational  regulation  is  horrid! 

Turning  from  these  specified  positions,  let  us  look  at  the  lump- 
sum appropriations  in  the  following  table : 

U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  Lump-sums 

For  investigations  of: 

Rural,  industrial  and  physical  education  and 

school  hygiene $50,000 

School    and    home   gardening    in    cities    and 

manufacturing  to\^Tis 25,000 
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Elementary  and  secondary  education,  includ- 
ing evening  schools  and  wider  use  of  school- 
house  9,000 

Kindergarten  education   6,000 

Traveling  expenses   7,500 

Collecting  statistics  for  special  reports,  etc 3,600 

Purchase    and    exchange    of    educational    docu- 
ments, etc 2,500 

Books  for  library,  etc 500 

Total $104,100 

What  a  conglomerate  mass  is  the  first  lump-sum  appropriation ! 
Rural  education,  industrial  education,  physical  education  and 
school  hygiene  are  all  grouped  in  one  lump  of  $50,000 !  Meta- 
phorically, Uncle  Sam  is  like  N^oah  gathering  all  the  educational 
elements  into  the  ark.  The  last  appropriation  is  arid  economy. 
$500  for  books  for  the  educational  library  of  the  United  States  of 
America !  Small  precision  appears  in  "for  investigation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  including  evening  schools  and 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant  in  cities  and  towns,  $9,000." 
Finally,  look  at  the  total  of  the  lump-sums.  This  amount  is 
$104,100,  as  contrasted  with  $82,860  of  the  table  of  specified 
positions.  That  is,  the  blanket  appropriations  total  more  than 
the  statutory  positions.  The  undefined  gets  more  money  than 
the  defined ! 

Such,  in  plain,  blunt  English,  is  the  status  of  the  national 
supervision  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  What  wonder  that  immi- 
grants can  emigrate  from  foreign  countries  and  still  thrive  and 
carry  on  their  propaganda  under  our  educational  system!  For 
national  direction  of  education  is  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
this  problem  of  assimilation.  Without  exaggeration,  education  at 
Washington  should  occupy  a  building  as  large,  and  carry  on  fully 
as  much  activity  as  the  national  regulation  of  railroads  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  occupies  an  eleven-story 
building  with  ample  ofiices  on  each  floor.     Schools  and  the  educa- 
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tion  of  children  in  this  country  are  worth  as  much  as  the  railroads. 
Human  lives  are  as  valuable  as  locomotives  and  coaches. 

IV. 

"The  U.  S.  railroads  are  precious. 
Railroads  need  National  regulation  at  Washington 
In  a  Big,  Proud  Building, 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Eleven  stories  tall. 

But  Education  has  no  building  at  Washington, 
Only  a  few  rooms  in  a  corner  of  the  old  Pension  Office, 
Only  a  few  clerks,  a  miserly  appropriation ! 

Uncle  Sam  lets  his  children  grow  up  almost  like  weeds. 
Say,  Dr.  Pedagog,  what's  the  cure  ?" 

Thinking  along  any  line  evolves  criticism,  both  destructive  and 
constructive.  Any  one  can  find  faults.  And  in  this  case,  since 
education  at  Washington  has  no  adequate  national  regulation,  con- 
structive ideas  are  not  far  to  seek.  A  half  dozen  divisions — 
either  military  or  educational — are  better  than  one.  In  this 
humble  spirit,  a  very  rough  scheme  for  the  national  regulation  of 
education  at  Washington  has  been  sketched.  Without  further 
palaver,  be  it  said,  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Education  should 
have  a  largo  and  separate  building  at  Washington,  ranking  equally 
important  with  commerce,  the  interstate  commerce  commission, 
or  the  patent  office.  An  idealistic  vision  for  a  greatly  extended 
system  of  national  supervision  of  education  at  Washington  is  pre- 
sented in  the  table  to  follow: 

IT.  S.  DEPARTMEI^T  OF  EDUCATION. 
Divisions. 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  Salaries 

IT.  S.  Secretary  of  Education $12,000 

Private  secretary 5,000 
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Chief  clerk 3,000 

Stenographer   1,800 

Personnel. 

Chief    3,000 

Traveling  expenses  of  specialists  at  home  and 

abroad 25,000 

Purchase  of  educational  documents,  etc 10,000 

Editor  of  publications   3,000 

Translators    (10)    1,800 

Clerks: 

Class  Four  (5) 1,800 

Class  Three  (6) 1,600 

Class  Two  (7) 1,400 

Class  One  (9) 1,200 

Thirteen  clerks   1,000 

Skilled  laborers  (2) 1,000 

Copyists  (2)    1,000 

Messengers  (3)    600 

Printing  reports    25,000 

Office  supplies 10,000 

LiBKAKY. 

Head  librarian    3,000 

Assistant   in   charge   all   educational   works   in 

English 1,600 

Assistants  (2)  for  educational  works  in  foreign 

tongues 1,600 

Encyclopedic  works  and  reference  books  in  all 

languages   25,000 

Educational  books,  essays,  pamphlets,  etc 10,000 

Current  magazines  and  periodicals  of  TJ.  S.  and 

foreign  countries 5,000 

Library  supplies   4,000 

Illiteracy. 

Chief 3,000 

Specialists  in : 
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Conditions  and  causes  of  illiteracy,  effect  of 

immigration 2,000 

Textbooks  and  methods  to  relieve  illiteracy, 

esj)ecially  of  the  illiterate  immigrant.  .  .      2,000 
Instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  govern- 
ment, ethics,  political  economy,  etc.,  for 

good  citizenship 2,000 

Vocational  Education. 

Chief 3,000 

Specialists  in  the  past  and  especially  the  present 
vocational  training  in: 

Germany 2,000 

France    2,000 

Great  Britain 2,000 

Switzerland  and  Italy    2,000 

Specialists  for  vocational  schools  in  U.  S. : 

Day  trade  and  industrial  schools 2,000 

Evening  trade  and  industrial  schools 2,000 

Scientific  colleges  and  professional  schools     2,000 
Business  day  and  evening,  high  and  private 

schools 2,000 

Engineering,  electrical  and  chemical  schools     2,000 
Specialists  in : 

The  past  and  especially  the  present  agricul- 
tural training  in  the  IT.  S.  and  foreign 

countries 2,000 

Journalism,  newspapers,  school  papers, 
printing  industries,  and  school  instruc- 
tion in  printing 2,000 

Specialisf  in  vocational  guidance  for  all  schools 

in  the  U.  S 2,000 

Intekxational  Educational,  Pkoblems. 
An  annual  exchange  specialist,  eminent  in  some 
particular  line  of  education  in  his  or  her 
own  country,  to  spend  a  year  studying  and 
lecturing  on  the  same  problem  in  the  U.  S.     5,000 
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An  annual  exchange  specialist  to  go  from  this 
countiy  after  having  made  a  particular 
study  of  some  urgent  phase  of  education 
in  the  U.  S.  to  the  most  useful  foreign  coun- 
try in  this  line  to  study  and  lecture  on  the 

same  educational  problem  while  there 5,000 

Edtjcational  Admhstistkatiok. 

Chief 3,000 

Specialists  in : 

School  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  com- 
piler of  an  annual  abstract  of  school  law     3,000 
Labor  and  wages  of  all  persons  in  educa- 
tional work  in  the  U.  S 2,000 

ISTational    teachers'    agency    and    teachers' 

agencies  of  the  U.  S 2,000 

Text  books  in  the  U.  S.,  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school ^  2,000 

Teachers'  associations,  institutes,  societies.      2,000 
School  architecture  of  U.   S,   and  foreign 

countries 2,000 

School  apparatus,  devices,  charts,  maps,  etc.     2,000 

Manual  training  in  the  IT.  S 2,000 

Physical  training  in  the  U.  S 2,000 

Cooking  and  school  lunches  in  the  TJ.  S.  .  .      2,000 

Art  instruction  in  the  U.  S 2,000 

Sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery  in  the 

U.S. ^ \ 2,000 

Physiology,     personal    hygiene,    narcotics, 

coffee,  tea,  drugs,  alcohol,  etc 2,000 

Rural  education  in  U.  S,  and  abroad 2,000 

ISTormal  schools  of  U.  S.  and  abroad 2,000 

School  and  home  gardening 2,000 

Canning,  preserving  and  drying 2,000 

Kindergarten  education    2,000 

Primary  instruction    2,000 

Intermediate  or  grammar  schools 2,000 
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High  schools  of  all  grades 2,000 

Entrance  requirements  and  examinations  of 
all  colleges  and  professional   schools  of 

U.  S 2,000 

Finances  of  all  schools,  cost  of  education 

in  U.  S 2,000 

Statistics. 

Chief 3,000 

Statisticians  in: 

Land-grant  college  statistics 2,000 

U.  S.  and  territories 2,000 

Foreign  educational  statistics 2,000 

Foreign  statistical  translators  (2) 1,800 

Stenographers  (2) 1,400 

Specialist  in  standard  educational  tests  of  ineu- 

talitj,  grading,  and  studies  of  the  grades  2,000 
Educational  History. 
Specialist  in  the  past  and  especially  the  present 
educational  history  of  the  following  countries : 

United  States 3,000 

Greece 3,000 

Rome  and  Italy 3,000 

Great  Britain,  Australia,  'New  Zealand.  .  .  .  3,000 

Spain  and  Latin  America 3,000 

Germany 3,000 

Russia 3,000 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 3,000 

Switzerland  and  Holland 3,000 

China  and  Japan 3,000 

State   Surveys. 

Chief 3,000 

Educational  Surveyors : 

New  England :  .  .  .  2,000 

Eastern  States 2,000 

Southern  States 2,000 

Central  States 2,000 

Western  Mississippi  States    2,000 
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Rocky  Mountain  States   2,000 

Pacific  States 2,000 

Traveling  expenses  of  surveyors 10,000 

Annual  publication  of  surveys 2,000 

Appi'oximate  grand  total $425,000 

Children's  Bureau. 
The  present  organization  to  be  worked  out  as  a  part  of 
the  U.  S.  Dei^artment  of  Education. 

Federal  Board  for  Yocational  EDUCATioisr. 
The  permanent  portion  to  be  incorporated  into  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education.     The  Rehabilitation  of 
Soldiers  to  remain  as  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 
The   preceding   scheme,    glaring   in   the   present  void  of   any 
adequate  national  regTilation  of  education  at  Washington,  appears 
elaborate  and  too  idealistic.     Men  knowing  naught  of  educational 
history  cannot  but  think  so.     Yet  it  advocates  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  only  $425,000  for  the  supervision  of  the  greatest  system 
of  democratic  education  in  the  world.     It  wants  about  as  much 
for   Education  in  Washington   as   is   freely   given  to   the   Civil 
Service  Commission.     That  seems  certainly  reasonable  when  you 
contrast  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  functions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, Education  vs.  Civil  Service. 

One  characteristic  should  distinguish  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation from  other  departments:  that  is,  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Education  should  be  a  permanent  position,  not  shifting  with  a 
change  of  power  of  political  parties.  Educational  efficiency  pe- 
culiarly demands  this.  The  Secretary  of  Education  should  have 
the  privileges  and  honor  of  attending  Cabinet  meetings,  but  be 
withcfLit  a  vote  or  voice  in  its  proceedings,  unless  his  voice  or  vote 
should  be  requested  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet. 

[JSTote:  The  House  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  few 
changes,  principally  increases  to  justices,  judges  and  other  legal 
positions.  The  law  may  be  obtained  from  document  "Public — 
IS^o.  314—65  Congress,  H.  R.  14,078."] 


Repression,  Impression,  Expression  in  the 
Process  of  Education 

Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  "Education." 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaii :j  jj J]  three  "pressions,"  or  pressures,  enumerated  in 

i  the  above  title  play  important  parts  in  the  drama 
I  of  home  and  school  life.  Eor  it  is  a  drama — too 
I    often  a  tragedy — is  this  "bringing  up"  or  educating 

^  „„ iiiQiiiiiiiiiiiicI    a  child  or  a  group-  of  children.     And  the  use  of 

I  I    pressures  of  different  kinds  and  by  various  persons 

i  1    has  much  to  do  with  the  outcome  of  the  drama. 

*^"' °"""""''*    There   are   bunglers   ffdlore,   who  manipulate   the 

forces  without  studying  or  understanding  the  problem.  That  so 
many  children  somehow  get  by  and  become  fairly  normal  and 
successful  men  and  women,  is  a  wonder.  It  would  seem  to  ba 
part  and  parcel  with  that  special  providence  which  enables  so 
many  children  to  fall  out  of  windows  and  roll  under  moving 
vehicles,  or  into  streams  and  ponds,  and  yet  come  out  unscathed. 
Truly  it  does  seem  miraculous  that  the  "kiddies"  can  receive  so 
much  amateur  mangling  at  the  hands  of  careless  parents,  ignorant, 
nurses,  immature  teachers,  vicious  comrades  and  avaricious  con- 
fectioners and  still  grow  up  into  healthy,  normal,  useful  citizen- 
ship. The  fact  suggests  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  for  in- 
telligent, thoughtful  and  careful  educators.  When  these  virtues 
of  intelligence,  thoughtfulness  and  care  become  the  rule  instead, 
of  the  exception,  then  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  great  increment 
of  racial  streng-th  and  efficiency.  Then  we  may  hope  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  poet's  vision : 

"Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm, 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind." 

I. 

Repression. 
Nature  uses  it  liberally.     For  this  very  reason  it  may  be  the 
more  sparingly  used  by  parents  and  teachers.     The  small  new- 
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comer  is  a  wonderful  little  surprise-package  of  possibilities,  ten- 
dencies and  powers.  He  is  tossed  into  an  unknown  environment 
against  which  he  bumps  on  every  side.  He  learns  by  action  and 
experience.  He  chums  the  air  with  impotent  fists.  He  kicks 
his  chubby  feet  against  opposing  obstacles  and  hardens  them  for 
future  use.  As  soon  as  a  little  more  strength  comes  he  proceeds 
to  roll  off  the  bed,  or  down  the  stairway,  and  the  hardness  of  the 
floor  punishes  and  teaches  him.  The  pain  of  bums  represses  his 
desire  to  handle  the  hot  stove  or  flatiron.  He  experiments  dis- 
asterously,  or  shall  we  not  rather  say  instructively,  with  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  gets  a  working  knowledge  of  it  that  is  far  more 
enlightening  and  practical  than  are  the  elucidations  of  the  phi- 
losophers. Life  for  him  is  for  a  long  time  a  continuous  and  most 
interesting  experiment,  in  which  Mother  jSTature  is  his  great  and 
unerring  teacher.  She  is  inexorable,  perfectly  consistent,  and 
absolutely  truthful.  She  never  threatens  without  fulfilment.  She 
does  not  argue,  nor  hesitate.  Under  the  pressure  of  her  discipline 
the  child  learns.  He  finds  his  limitations.  He  gets  wise  and 
discreet.     He  matures  into  a  reasonable  and  efficient  being. 

There  is  no  mother  so  wise  as  Mother  ISTature.  There  is  no 
teacher  who  uses  so  faultless  a  pedagogy  as  she. 

Let  us  note  that  her  use  of  repression  is  so  thorough  that  we 
can  safely  leave  it  to  her,  for  the  most  part,  to  use  this  particular 
instrument  of  education.  Many  parents  and  teachers  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  do  over  again  that  which  Mother  E'ature  can 
do,  has  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  if  necessary,  much  more 
wisely  and  effectively  than  they  can.  N'othing  irritates  a  normal, 
growing  child  more  thoroughly  than  to  have  his  elders  continually 
telling  him  not  to  do  this  or  that  thing  which  his  own  experience 
and  his  own  intelligence  has  long  a^o  taught  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  do.  It  is  true  that  many  a  child  is  headstrong  and  wilful 
and  persists  in  doing  some  things  that  are  wrong,  or  in  doing 
many  things  that  are  right  in  the  wrong  way.  But,  exceptions 
prove  the  rule ;  we  admit  the  exceptions,  which  make  valid  some 
use  of  repression  by  parents  and  teachers.  But  we  are  arguing 
for  its  elimination  just  as  far  as  possible,  because  the  average 
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child  gets  it  naturally  and  inevitably  through  ISTature's  own  laws 
and  resents  artificial  repression  and  reacts  against  it  to  his  OAvn 
great  and  lasting  injury.  Moreover,  by  taking  some  risks  and 
doing  some  things  from  which  his  fond  parents  or  unwise  teachers 
would  restrain  him,  he  develops  initiative,  acquires  experience, 
gains  strength  of  will  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  which  will  be 
of  the  utmost  value  throughout  his  whole  life. 

We  argnie  for  the  reduction  of  repression  to  its  lowest  terms,  in 
home  and  school,  because  when  it  is  much  used  it  tends  to  produce 
depression.  The  repressed  child  becomes  flabby,  nerveless  and 
inefficient.  He  gets  discouraged  and  grows  indifferent.  He  sinks 
back  into  an  indolent  and  commonplace  habit  of  thought  and  life. 

Looking  out  of  our  window  one  cold  winter's  day  Ave  visualized 
this  lesson  about  repression,  in  the  striking  contrast  presented 
in  the  appearance  and  attitude  of  two  children  of  about  the  same 
age,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  their  separate  homes  to  play 
in  an  adjoining  lot.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground 
and  some  still  falling.  One  of  the  children  was  conveniently 
dressed,  with  strong,  high  shoes  which  had  evidently  been  oiled, 
corduroy  pants,  a  sweater,  cap  and  waterproof  gloves.  Legs,  arms, 
feet,  fingers  were  perfectly  free ;  and  with  intense  interest  he  was 
making  a  snow  fort,  snowball  ammunition,  passageways  through 
the  drifts,  and  having  a  grand,  good,  healthful  time  everyway. 

The  other  child  had  been  wrapped  and  covered  from  head  to 
foot  by  an  anxious  mother,  with  coats,  leggings,  scarfs,  wristers, 
ear-tabs,  mittens,  and  every  other  contrivance  imaginable,  to  the 
intent  of  keeping  him  from  "catching  cold."  Evidently  he  had 
caught  it,  for  his  teeth  were  chattering.  His  cheeks  were  in  pale 
contrast  to  the  other  lad's  roseate  hues.  He  was  so  tied  up  and  in, 
that  he  could  get  no  healthful  exercise.  The  only  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  stand,  still  and  cold,  and  watch  the  other  lad  play.  He 
was  utterly  and  criminally  repressed. 

The  child  or  adolescent  youth  who  is  too  carefully  guarded  and 
directed  does  not  develop  the  most  desirable  and  necessary  power 
or  faculty  of  self-direction — without  which  his  life  will  be  crip- 
pled.    Many  fond  parents  are  averse  to  their  sons  or  daughters 
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^•oing  out  from  the  home  town  to  make  their  careers  elsewhere. 
They  want  to  keep  them  at  home,  where  they  can  oversee  their 
future  experiences  and  direct  them,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
This  is,  in  reality,  a  most  selfish  and  repressive  policy.  It  would 
be  broadening  to  go  out  into  another  environment,  where  one  would 
get  new  views  of  life,  see  new  people  and  their  ways,  and  find  all 
sorts  of  fresh  and  stimulating  influences.  The  old  l^ew  England 
to^v^ls  are  in  many  instances  sufl"ering  a  serious  degeneracy  from 
such  repressions  and  inbreeding.  A  daughter  is  bom,  grows  up, 
goes  through  the  grade  schools  where  her  mother,  perhaps,  studied 
and  afterwards  taught,  before  her ;  or  where  her  father  and  his 
forebears  were  born,  lived,  were  "schooled"  and  have  "farmed" 
for  several  generations.  When  this  girl  is  ready  to  teach,  her 
father  goes  to  "the  Committee,"  and  almost  demands  as  a  right, 
a  position  for  his  daughter  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  town's 
public  schools.  Has  he  not  always  lived  there,  and  his  forebears 
])efore  him,  and  paid  his  taxes  and  been  a  law-abiding  citizen  ? 
Why  should  his  daughter  be  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  to  teach,  and 
a  stranger  be  employed  by  the  town  instead  ?  Why  not  encourage 
"home  talent"  ?  So  he  has  his  way  and  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion misses  the  broadening  experience  of  going  away  into  a  new 
environment,  with  different  currents  of  thought  and  life;  and  the 
pupils  in  the  old  home  school  are  again  put  through  the  old  tread- 
mill. Finally,  this  young  lady  marries  the  son  of  a  neighbor  and 
settles  do'v^Ti  into  a  humdnim  life ;  and  history  repeats  itself — 
or  worse. 

Repression  leads  to  depression.  It  is  to  the  mind  and  spirit 
what  inaction  is  to  the  body.  When  overdone  its  results  si^e 
equally  disastrous  in  the  dwarfing  of  healthy,  independent,  vigor- 
ous life. 

II. 
Impeessiois:. 

Impression  is  the  pressure  most  used  in  the  home  and  in  the 
school,  in  the  molding  of  the  plastic  material  of  the  individual  mind 
and  life.  It  must  always  be  given  a  large  place  in  the  educational 
progTam. 
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A  child's  first  impressions  imparted  to  him  bj  his  home  and 
environment  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  have  great 
educational  value.  Impression  is  an  exceedingly  potent  force. 
Impressions  produced  involuntarily  by  daily  life  and  example  are 
often  much  stronger  than  those  which  we  seek  to  make  by  our 
words  of  counsel  and  advice ;  as  in  the  often  cited  case  of  the 
father  who  urges  his  boy  not  to  use  tobacco,  and  offers  him  a 
large  reward  for  abstinence,  though  he,  himself,  is  openly  and 
constantly  using  it  in  his  boy's  presence. 

Impression  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  home,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  All  the  home  environment  should  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  for  its  salutary  effect  upon  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  the  child.  The  same  is  true  of  the  externals 
of  the  school.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  school  grounds  should  be 
as  large  and  fine  as  possible ;  the  best  textbooks  must  be  adopted ; 
the  teachers  must  be  highly  trained  and  must  follow  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching.  The  lessons  must  be  devel- 
oped logically  and  made  as  interesting  as  possible.  Everything 
should  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  get  and  hold  the  pupils'  atten- 
tion and  impress  upon  his  memory  the  facts  and  upon  his  soul 
the  value  of  a  well  rounded,  up  to  date,  complete  education.  The 
teacher  should  be  an  enthusiast,  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  able 
to  impart  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  pupils.  The  entire  scheme 
of  modem  education  tends  to  emphasize  impression  as  the  means 
by  which  the  chief  aim  and  end  in  view  can  be  attained ;  and 
attention  is  the  faculty  in  the  pupil  which  is  almost  exclusively 
appealed  to  and  on  which  his  scholarship  is  supposed  to  depend. 
The  recitation  is  a  demonstration  of  the  pupil's  power  of  atten- 
tion and  retention.  If  he  has  learned  to  listen  and  listened  to 
learn,  and  can  remember  and  repeat  accurately  what  he  has  been 
told, — the  repetition  being  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  stroke 
of  pen, — he  is  pronounced  well  educated  and  he  graduates,  re- 
ceives his  diploma,  and  passes  out  to  mingle  with  his  fellows  as 
a  highly  educated  man. 

Yet,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  the  creation  and 
retention  of  a  strong,  vivid  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
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whether  it  be  made  by  a  well  written  text  book  or  by  a  well 
qualified  and  skillful  teacher,  is  not  the  whole  thing  in  education. 
From  time  immemorial  parents  and  teachers  have  been  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  schooling.  There  are  so  many  in- 
equalities in  the  results  secured  even  in  a  given  school  and  under 
the  same  teacher.  The  same  equipment,  the  same  text  books,  the 
same  methods,  yet  such  great  differences  in  attainments  by  differ- 
ent pupils.  Of  course  absolute  uniformity  of  results  cannot  be 
attained  and  are  not  desirable.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  school 
mill  grind  out  its  graduates  all  as  alike  as  a  handful  of  peas. 
Free  scope  should  be  given  for  the  development  of  individuality. 
But  there  should  not  be  such  variations  as  we  generally  find  in 
respect  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subjects  studied  and  a  real 
power  to  use  the  education  which  the  schools  aim  to  give. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  that  a  large  part  of 
the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  turn  out  a  more  uni- 
formly satisfactory  product  is  chargeable  to  an  excessive  use  of 
impression  in  the  educational  process.  The  appeal  of  impression 
is  primarily  to  the  pupil's  attention,  l^ow  attention  is  a  difficult 
mental  act;  at  least  it  is  an  act  which  it  is  difficult  to  sustain. 
Sustained  attention  is  necessary  to  secure  a  full  impression  from 
a  given  lesson  or  a  given  recitation.  How  difficult  it  is  even  for 
a  mature  man  or  woman  to  hold  the  mind  in  an  attitude  of  sus- 
tained attention  to  a  long  sermon  or  address!  The  impressive- 
ness  of  a  sermon  nowadays  is  apt  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
sermon's  length.  It  used  to  be  otherwise.  But  the  modern  psy- 
chology is  the  more  nearly  true  and  the  better  one.  In  the  schools 
the  long  lessons  given,  to  be  laboriously  learned,  in  school  or  out ; 
the  recitation  hour,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  class  must  sit  at  atten- 
tion (if  they  are  able)  while  one  and  another  of  their  number 
are  reciting;  or  the  lecture,  in  which  the  teacher  displays  his  or 
her  erudite  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration, — these 
are  all  examples  of  an  over-emphasis  of  the  value  of  impression. 
]Sro  two  pupils  can  give  exactly  the  same  amount  of  attention 
under  such  circumstances ;  therefore  the  scholarship  results  must 
greatly  vary.      Some   exceptionally  bright   and  highly  endowed 
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pupils  will  get  a  great  deal ;  others  scarcely  anything  at  all.     For, 
as  attention  wanes,  the  mind  wanders,  and  the  impression  fades. 

Over-use  of  impression  results  in  digression.  Attention  is  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  desired  educational  result  is  made  difficult  or 
wholly  lost.  More  and  more  widely  the  ablest  thinkers  and  the 
most  successful  teachers  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  recitation 
as  a  mere  repetition  from  memory,  of  what  a  text  book  or  a 
teacher  has  told  the  puj)il  to  believe,  has  heen  over-estimated,  and 
that  a  better  and  more  natural  means  of  education  should  be  found 
and  used. 

III. 
Expression. 
What  then  shall  be  done?  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  cor- 
rective ?  W^hat  will  give  us  a  "balanced  ration"  ?  What  will 
enable  us  to  build  up  a  vigorous,  healthful,  scholarly  life  in  our 
young  people  in  home  and  school  ?  The  answer  must  come,  we 
believe,  along  the  line  of  a  stronger  emphasis  on  expression  as 
an  educational  tool. 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  through  attention,  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  brain  by  iaiferent  nerves,  and  that  there  they 
produce,  as  it  were,  little  explosions  of  energy,  which,  when  taken 
up  by  the  corresponding  efferent  nerves,  are  carried  out  into  acts 
of  mind  or  body  by  the  individual.  If  the  process  is  halted  in  the 
brain,  and  if  the  impressions  thus  produced  do  not  issue  in  action, 
there  is  injury  to  the  psychic  and  bodily  instrument.  Expression 
is  an  outlet  of  otherwise  hal-mful  energy.  Expression  must  ac- 
company impression  to  secure  a  real  mental  soundness  and  health. 
In  the  home  every  child  should  very  early  in  life  be  made  to  feel 
both  his  rights  and  his  responsibilities.  He  not  only  receives  in 
the  home ;  he  must  also  give.  He  should  have  his  own  room,  and 
he  should  be  held  responsible  for  its  condition  and  care.  He 
should  be  allowed  large  liberty  of  choice  in  regard  to  his  play- 
things, his  books,  his  methods  of  recreation,  and — as  he  matures — 
of  his  clothing  also,  his  companions  and  his  studies.  Of  course, 
all  this  will  be  under  the  g-uidance  of  his  parents,  which  guidance 
will  be  made  as  unobtrusive  as  wisdom  and  love  can  make  it.     He 
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should  he  made  to  feel  that  he  is  free  and  responsible.  It  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  and  fully  an  average  child  will  respond 
to  this  kind  of  treatment.  If  he  makes  mistakes  and  shows  bad 
judgment  he  should  be  allowed,  within  the  limits  of  common 
sense,  to  take  the  consequences,  and  thus  learn  their  lesson.  Thus 
he  gains  knowledge  from  experience — that  greatest  of  teachers. 

In  the  school  there  should  be  a  greatly  increased  emphasis  on 
expression  through  the  socialized  recitation  and  through  pupil 
self-government*  For  the  benefit  of  non-professional  readers  we 
may  define  the  socialized  recitation  as  a  recitation  in  which  the 
pupils  discuss  the  lesson  subject  with  each  other,  one  pupil  volun- 
teering or  being  called  upon  to  open  the  conversation,  the  others 
following  in  an  orderly  manner  with  suggestions  or  criticisms  con- 
firming or  supplementing  his  statements ;  the  teacher  is  usually 
present,  supervises  the  discussion, — though  leaving  the  pupils  en- 
tirely free  to  debate  the  subject  in  their  own  way, — and  sums  up 
the  result  at  the  end,  bringing  out  the  strong  points  that  may 
have  been  made  and  showing  the  connection  with  what  went  be- 
fore and  with  what  follows.  If  called  out,  however,  by  visitors 
or  for  any  purpose,  the  teacher  can  leave  the  room  with  entire 
confidence  that  the  recitation  will  go  on  as  though  she  were  present. 

Pupil  self-government  is  what  its  name  implies, — an  organized 
law-and-order  scheme,  introduced  and  supervised  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

'No  modern  discovery,  in  our  opinion,  is  more  important  or 
fraught  with  more  vital  consequences  to  education  and  the  schools 
than  the  discovery  of  the  socialized  recitation  and  pupil  self-gov- 
ernment. They  provide  for  the  free  exercise  from  the  beginning 
of  school  life,  every  day  and  every  hour,  of  the  pupil's  own 
faculties  and  powers.  They  lay  the  emphasis  on  him  instead  of  on 
the  teacher.  They  change  his  attitude  from  that  of  passive  recep- 
tivity to  that  of  active  participation.  They  give  free  play  to  all 
his  natural  instincts,  capacities  and  faculties,  with  which  he  has 

*Roth  of  these  nseful  methods  have  been  worked  out  raost  successfully  by  a  considpra- 
ble  number  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  Superintendent  P.  J.  Zimmers.  of  the  Public 
Schoola  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  is  an  authority  on  them  and  has  published  several  inter- 
esting; booklets  describing  the  plan  and  showing  what  it  has  accomolished.  lo-  g  ago  Mr. 
Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  then  Master,  now  Master-Emeritus,  of  the  George  Putnam  Srhool, 
Dorchester,  Mass., achieved  wonderful  results  bv  this  method.    And  there  are  many  others. 
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been  endowed  by  his  Creator.  They  help  him  wonderfully  to 
find  his  individual  aptitudes  and  the  place  in  life  wherein  he  can 
do  his  best  and  be  of  most  value  to  his  fellows. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  prolong  this  paper  into  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  of  the  socialized  recitation  and  of  pupil  self- 
government.  In  the  past  few  years  these  subjects  have  been 
ably  treated  by  experienced  educators,  in  numerous  papers  printed 
in  our'  own  magazine,  Education,*  and  in  other  journals.  We 
merely  wish  to  add  our  testimony  to  the  belief  that  the  principle 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  self-government  and  the  socialized  reci- 
tation is  sound  and  practical.  It  has  back  of  it  both  psychology 
and  common-sense, — if  there  is  a  distinction  between  these  two. 
Where  intelligently  introduced  and  put  in  operation  it  has  shown 
results  almost  past  belief,  in  the  self-improvement  of  the  pupils  in 
scholarship,  deportment,  intelligence  and  character.  Graduates  of 
schools  where  there  is  self-government  and  where  the  pupils  instead 
of  the  teacher  conduct  the  class  always  get  the  offices  and  honors 
in  the  higher  schools  to  which  they  ascend  on  graduation, — as  well 
as  in  after  life. 

The  tendency  of  expression  is  toward  progression — or  progress. 
If  our  educational  methods  are  to  be  kept  up  to  date  and  grow 
with  the  natural  progress  of  human  thought  and  life,  we  shall 
provide  a  constantly  enlarging  opportunity  for  every  young  human 
being  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  Instead  of  stuffing  him  from 
without  by  various  cramming  processes,  we  shall  develop  him 
from  within.  We  shall  give  him  a  chance  to  show  "the  stuff  he 
is  made  of."  Thus  education  will  become  virile  and  efficient  and 
the  schools  will  secure  and  keep  the  respect  and  support  of  all 
the  people. 

*The  following  articles  may  be  cited,  all  having  appeared  in  EDUCATION  :  The  Reci- 
tation and  Its  Abuse  (Editorial),  Vol.  xxili,  p.  638;  Pupil  Self  Government,  H.  R.  Tucker, 
Vol.  XXV,  p.  81;  The  Problem  of  Individualizing  Instruction,  Pnn.  M.  F.  Andrew,  Vol. 
xxvi,  p.  3 :  Self-Oovernment  in  the  Public  Scliools,  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  Vol.  xxix,  P-  335; 
Pupil  Self-Government.  Paul  R.  Radcliflfe,  Vol.  xxxvii,  p.  456;  Pupil  Self-Government, Three 
Experiments  in,  R.R.Smith,  Vol.  xxxvii,  p.  230;  Pupil  Self-Government,  Henry  Lincoln 
Clapp,  Vo).  xxxviii,  p.  B93;  Children  Conducting  the  Class,  R.  T.  House,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  116; 
Education  the  Socializing  of  the  Individual,  M.  J.  Fhvnnery,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  129;  The  Group 
Socialized  Recitation,  Hazel  F.  Burns,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  176. 
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The  following  chart  will  visualize  the  argument  of  this  essay : 

Three  "Pressions,"  or  Pressures,  contributory  to  a 
•Child's  Development,  and  operating  constantly  in 
school  and  home: 

I.     REPRESSION   (Estimated  actual  use,  25%). 
( Recommended  use,       10  % ) . 
Tendency, — to  Depression,  or  Discouragement. 
11.     IMPRESSION    (Estimated  actual  use,  50%). 
( Recommended  use,       30  % ) . 
Tendency, — -to  Digression,  or  Inattention. 
III.     EXPRESSION   (Estimated  actual  use,  25%). 
( Recommended  use,       60  % ) . 
Tendency, — to  Progression,  or  Progress. 

Scale  of  100. 


An  Autumn  Sonnet. 

I  thought  the  fruit  were  flowers  on  the  tree, 

Bright  scarlet  branches  scattered  here  and  there, 
Till  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  me 

That  it  was  autumn,  tho  still  warm  the  air. 
Then  one  or  two  ripe  apples  dropped  to  earth, 

The  blackbirds  gossiped  in  the  grove  across 
The  road,  en  route  to  southern  fields.     The  worth 

Of  every  lovely  thing,  and  then  its  loss  ! 
The  morning-glory  is  the  symbol  fit 

For  pleasures  that  so  easily  take  wing; 
A  golden  butterfly  has  just  now^lit 

Upon  its  spreading  rim.     Oh  gently  cling 
To  what  so  fragile  is,  what  hands  might  crush, 
While  from  my  soul  a  thousand  anthems  rush  ! 

— J).  H.    Verder. 


The  Rejuvenation  of  the  Rural  School 

Maky  Eleaistor  Kramer,  Chicago,  III. 

|.]iMiiniiiiiDiiiiniMiiic|  uT  of  the  West  came  a  man  with  a  vision.  A  man 
I  ^^  I  who  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  agricultural 
i  I  1  I  wealth  of  many  states.  A  man  who  believed  in 
I  I    the   soil.      This  man  was  Perry  Greeley  Holden, 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiaii mm*    one-time  director  of  the  extension  department  of 

I  I    the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  of  Ames,  Iowa, 

I  i    now  director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  Inter- 

*' "'°' ""*    national  Harvester  Company.    Holden  realized  that 

if  the  state  of  Iowa  was  ever  to  become  a  really  great  state  agri- 
culturally, its  farmers  must  be  educated  along  agricultural  lines. 
He  began  preaching  the  gospel  of  better  corn.  His  motto  was: 
"Test,  don't  guess;  know  beforehand  that  every  kernel  of  corn 
you  plant  will  grow."  By  preaching  and  demonstrating  that 
doctrine,  telling  why  and  showing  how  to  test  seed  com  in  every 
part  of  Iowa,  Holden  more  than  doubled  the  annual  corn  crop  of 
that  state,  made  low^a  first  among  the  states  in  the  production  of 
corn,  and  put  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  Iowa  farmers. 

He  organized  the  agronomy  and  extension  departments  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture;  organized  and  conducted  the 
first  seed  corn  trains  ever  operated;  introduced  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  into  the  public  schools  in  several  counties  in  Iowa ; 
prepared  manuscripts  and  illustrations  for  five  different  corn  books, 
which  have  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  Kussian,  and  of 
which  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  sold ;  organized  and 
managed  short  courses  all  over  Iowa ;  enlarged  and  extended  the 
Farmers'  Institute  work ;  made  popular  the  first  "Corn"  lectures 
ever  made  sufiiciently  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform.  • 

Professor  Holden  believes  in  anything  that  makes  better  farm- 
ing, better  farms,  better  homes,  and  better  communities.  But 
most  of  all  he  believes  in  the  farm  boy  and  s'irl.    He  believes  that 
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they  sliould  have  a  chance.  That  their  development  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  crops,  or  stock,  or  farm. 

For  years  Professor  Holden  has  lamented  the  lack  of  a  system 
in  our  rural  schools  that  would  teach  the  child  in  terms  of  his 
own  life.  For  many,  many  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  educate 
the  child  away  from  the  farm,  rather  than  teaching  him  the  mag- 
nificent opportunity  presented  by  the  farm.  At  last  we  have  the 
remedy,  boys  and  girls  trained  under  this  new  Vitalized  plan 
will  not  seek  to  leave  the  farm,  but  rather  to  grow  with  it  and 
redeem  it  from  the  destructive  forces  which  have  hitherto  been 
its  undoing. 

The  plan  briefly  is  outlined  as  follows:  A  four-year  rotation 
plan  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture — thus  presenting  to  the  child 
something  new  and  fresh  each  year ;  something  that  stimulates  his 
interest,  holds  his  attention,  and  presents  new  and  attractive  fea- 
tures. The  following  outline  indicates  how  this  may  be  done — 
in  fact,  how  it  is  being  done  in  more  than  200  rural  schools  of 
Missouri  today. 

1st  Year,  Teach  Groiving  Things.  Farm  Crops ;  How  Seeds 
Grow  ;  Depth  to  Plant ;  Corn  ;  Oats  ;  Alfalfa ;  Weeds  ;  Gardens ; 
Canning;  Drying. 

2nd  Year.  Making  Things.  Hope  Knots;  Splicing  Hopes; 
Fly  Traps  and  Screens;  Cement  Tanks,  Steps  and  Posts;  Farm 
Tools  and  Machinery ;  Removing  Stains  ;  Sewing. 

3rd  Year.  Live  Things.  Animals;  Diseases  and  Remedies; 
How  to  Feed j  Testing  Milk ;  Poultry ;  Useful  Birds ;  Insect  Pests ; 
Preparing  and  Cooking  Food. 

4th  Year.  Soils  and  Home.  Soil  Fertility ;  Cultivation ;  Mois- 
ture ;  Sanitation ;  Beautifying  the  Home ;  Social  and  Community 
Life. 

Rotation  of  subjects  gives  the  pupils  more  agriculture,  keeps 
the  work  alive  and  real  and  vital,  and  makes  it  easier  for  the 
county  superintendent,  who  usually  has  little  or  no  help  in  rural 
supervision. 

Educators  who  have  investigated  the  plan  are  enthusiastic  about 
it.     Dr.  Winship,  the  noted  educator  and  editor  says :  "I  see  mar- 
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velous  things  in  store  for  the  rural  school  if  we  can  put  across 
Professor  Holden's  plan  of  vitalizing  agriculture  and  rotation  of 
subjects.  The  rotation  plan  is  attracting  wide  attention.  It  is 
an  idea  that  is  destined  to  sweep  through  the  entire  educational 
world.  It  is  destined  to  bring  about  important  changes  for  the 
benefit  of  our  schools.  Why  has  it  changed  disorganized  schools 
into  beehives  of  activity,  increased  the  salary  of  teachers,  aroused 
tremendous  community  interest,  resulted  in  numerous  petitions 
from  pupils,  teachers  and  patrons  that  the  plan  be  continued? 
Because  it  puts  life  in  the  schools — teaches  children  in  the  language 
they  best  understand — in  terms  of  their  own  lives.  It  is  not 
teaching  the  same  thing  year  after  year.  It  maintains  interest, 
arouses  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  a  theory,  a  dream.  It  is  not  even 
an  experiment.  It  is  a  practical  reality.  It  works  in  over  200 
schools  in  Missouri." 

H.  Scott  Mobley,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  now  lecturer,  educator  and  prac- 
tical farmer,  says:  "My  general  impression  of  this  work  is  that 
it  is  wonderful  in  its  conception  and  marvelous  in  its  adaptation 
to  our  educational  necessities.  As  I  listened  to  Professor  Holden 
explain  his  scheme  or  plan  for  vitalizing  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture, I  realized  that  where  many  had  failed  he  had  succeeded  in 
formulating  a  method  that  would  train  the  public  school  student 
for  the  work  of*  life.  I  could  not  repress  the  conviction  that  he 
was  presenting  the  great  necessary  principle  which  so  many  had 
felt  the  need  of  and  long  had  sought,  but  had  failed  to  find.  Yes, 
here  it  was  before  me,  being  explained  and  presented,  and  carrying 
with  it  the  demonstration  that  hereafter  the  vital  things  of  life 
so  necessary  to  us  all  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  life  for  our- 
selves, could  and  would  hereafter  be  given  us  through  our  public 
schools," 

Professor  Holden's  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  is  to  be  adopted  the  coming  school  year  by  the  states 
of  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota  and  Texas.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  within  a  few  years  the  plan  will  have  become  universal 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  with  its  universal  adoption 
agriculture  will  receive  an  impetus  never  dreamed  possible. 


The  Use  of  the  Problem  Method  in  History 

Teaching 

Samuel  M.  Levin,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

f" '°"' 'f  ODAY  more  than  ever  before  is  tlie  question  of 

i  history  teaching  singularly  important.  On  one  side 
I  the  conditions  and  the  problems  brought  to  the  fore- 
J  ground  by  the  Great  War  require  on  the  part  of 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^  the  people  of  America  an  understanding  of  press- 
I  I    ing   and   fundamental   issues,   national  and   inter- 

1  I    national  in  scope ;  a  responsiveness  to  progressive 

♦""""""'°""""""'*  principles,  and  a  discriminate  judgment.  And  yet, 
how  well  prepared  are  men  and  women,  whose  minds  have  never 
in  the  past  been  pried  open  to  the  light  of  history,  to  formulate 
sound  judgments  about  the  claims  of  the  Poles,  the  Czecho-Slavs, 
or  the  Jugo-Slavs ;  how  well  prepared  are  they  to  define  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  criticism  of  balance  of  power  and  to  support  the 
new  program  of  America,  that  of  international  association  and 
international  responsibility?  Certainly  there  is  needed  some 
substratum  of  historical  knowledge  if  there  is  to  be  the  right  sort 
of  thinking  about  these  things.  But  granting  this  unprecedented 
need  for  history,  teachers  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  history 
has  failed  to  hold  a  place  of  vantage  in  the  schools.  Despite  the 
grim  persistence  and  sedulous  application  on  the  part  of  well 
meaning  teachers  to  get  the  better  of  unwilling  pupils,  they  do 
not  seem  to  succeed  much  better  than  to  leave  with  them  stray  bits 
of  infonnation;  specks  of  knowledge,  as  it  were,  touching  only 
the  surface  of  the  mind. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  deny  that  the  material  of  history, 
as  taught  in  the  past,  has,  in  general,  not  been  the  sort  of  material 
calculated  to  hold  fast  the  student's  interest  or  to  impress  him 
with  any  sense  of  its  practicability.  History  has  failed  to  sug- 
gest itself  as  sigiiificant.  ''What  is  it,"  so  students  have  been 
wont  to  ask  themselves,  ''if  not  a  study  of  empires  and  peoples 
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which  are  no  more ;  of  generals,  statesmen  and  kings  who  for  many 
ages  have  been  moldering  in  their  graves ;  a  study  that  packs  one's 
head,  and  that  in  a  treadmill  sort  of  way,  with  memory  facts  con- 
cerning a  dead  past,  facts  which  have  not  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  life  and  problems  of  the  day ;  a  study  that  does  not  help  one 
to  get  started  nor  to  become  proficient  in  the  conduct  of  one's  job, 
business,  or  profession."  As  against  physics,  zoology,  chemistry, 
perhaps  even  sewing  and  cooking,  history  to  the  average  schoolboy 
and  girl  has  been  too  much  like  the  ceremonial  of  an  initiation, 
which  one  must  needs  go  through  to  belong  to  the  society  of  the 
elect,  those  who  are  the  proud  possessors  of  the  insignia  of  gTadu- 
ation. 

Such  criticism  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  history  does  give 
knowledge,  but  of  the  kind  that  bears  to  real  knowledge  the  rela- 
tion that  the  forgotten  life  of  ISTineveh  bears  to  the  vividly  present 
life  exiDerienced  in  a  metropolis  like  Detroit  or  Chicago.  It  is 
knowledge  remote  and  unattached,  and  precisely  because  it  is 
remote  and  unattached  it  is  more  akin  to  pretense  than  real 
attainment.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
the  economy  of  education  other  subjects  are  allowed  priority 
rights  ?  Promising  no  direct  vocational  or  professional  utility, 
failing  to  offer  material  which  is  directly  and  irrefragably  con- 
tributive  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  senses,  or  interpretative 
of  what  Robinson  in  his  N^ew  History  has  called  "the  problems 
and  prospects  of  mankind,"  history  has  held  a  dubious  place  in 
the  school  curriculum. 

Of  course  there  are  other  difficulties.  History  bears  the  odium 
of  belonging  to  the  category  of  subjects  strictly  academic,  and 
therefore  it  need  not,  at  least  in  the  present  complexion  of  things, 
expect  abundant  popularity.  It  is  a  subject  that  reaches  out  to 
the  infinite.  "In  its  amplest  meaning,"  says  Professor  Robinson, 
"history  includes  every  trace  and  vestige  of  everything  that  man 
has  done  or  thought  since  he  first  appeared  on  the  earth."  It 
therefore  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  pedagogical  methodization 
as  does  arithmetic  or  Latin.  The  working  material  of  history 
consists  of  abstractions,  memory  images,  ideas,  generalizations, 
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concocted  from  a  multitude  of  ingredients  that  pertain  to  biog- 
raphj,  religion,  military  science,  philosophy  or  politics.  Added 
to  all  this,  history  has  the  reputation  of  dealing  with  a  forgotten 
past,  the  life  that  was  and  not  the  life  that  is. 

]^o  question  therefore  is  more  vital  to  us  than  this:  "What  can 
the  history  teacher  do  to  make  the  history  courses  contribute  their 
utmost  to  the  education  of  the  coming  citizen  ?"  An  academic 
subject  history  must  remain  and  certainly  no  less  circumscribed 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Yet  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  do  a  great  deal  by  his  own  attitude  toward  the  subject  matter 
of  history  and  by  the  way  he  brings  the  student's  mind  in  con- 
tact with  this  subject  matter;  by  a  recognition  on  his  part  that 
whatsoever  facts  the  pupil  is  asked  to  acquire,  be  they  facts  touch- 
ing on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  on  the  framing  of  the  American 
constitution,  or  on  the  wars  of  JSTapoleon,  they  must  be  woven  into 
the  actual  thought  fabric  of  his  life,  they  must  be  brought  into 
organic  association  with  the  thought  processes  of  his  o^vn  experi- 
ence, so  that  the  history  thus  learned  will  offer  the  necessary  data 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  political,  economic,  religious,  intel- 
lectual and  social  phenomena  of  his  own  day,  and  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  institutions  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

It  is  here  that  the  history  problem  looms  up  as  an  instru- 
mentality of  inestimable  worth.  The  closer  history  teaching  gets 
to  life,  the  more  must  it  take  on  the  shape  of  dealing  with  a  suc- 
cession of  human  problems.  Life  is  preeminently  a  matter  of 
grappling  with  problems  in  relation  to  one's  family,  vocation, 
religion,  environment,  government,  habits,  and  a  host  of  other 
things.  A  young  man  asks  himself  the  question,  "Shall  I  go  to 
college  or  shall  I  take  a  job?"  He  hesitates  long  and  considers 
carefully  and  thinks  of  the  reasons  that  dictate  the  one  alternative 
or  the  other  before  taking  the  step  which  for  the  while  is  the 
solution  of  his  problem.  Another  asks  himself  the  question, 
"Which  sort  of  man  shall  I  support  for  this  or  that  office?  What 
party  shall  I  belong  to?  What  shall  be  my  stand  in  regard  to 
monopolies,  big  business,  labor,  prohibition,  universal  military 
training  ?"    Every  one  of  these  questions  stands  out  as  a  challenge 
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to  his  intelligence,  judgment  and  understanding;  every  one  of 
these,  in  other  words,  is  a  problem,  and  by  acting  one  way  or 
another  he  solves  it;  perhaps  unconsciously  and  unintelligently, 
but  solves  it  just  the  same.  It  is  the  business  of  the  history 
teacher  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  thought  material  of  the  future 
adult  and  citizen,  so  that  when  he  is  met  with  such  a  challenge 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  it  up  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive 
understanding,  and  not — to  use  a  recent  phrase  of  President  Wil- 
son— comprehensive  ignorance. 

The  history  problem,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  an  artificial 
thing.  It  is  not  a  casual  expedient  or  a  mere  accessory  to  learn- 
ing by  rote.  The  history  problem  is  vital  to  the  entire  process  of 
history  teaching,  for  it  must  serve  to  endow  any  history  vdth 
intellectual  potentiality  and  facilitate  the  association  of  facts 
however  remote  with  facts  of  the  present.  Thus  can  wars,  kings, 
statesmen,  scientists,  otherwise  of  doubtful  interest,  become 
amazingly  important.  A  study  of  the  ISTew  England  confedera- 
tion, of  the  German  confederation,  or  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  might  bring  to  mind  some  important  truths 
applicable  to  the  plan  for  a  world  league ;  a  study  of  the  oft-recur- 
ring wars  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  the  many  incon- 
sequential treaties,  something  about  the  weak  spots  in  the  diplo- 
macy and  the  political  order  of  the  past. 

A  common  way  of  presenting  a  history  problem  is  to  require 
of  the  student  that  he  compare  different  periods,  or  governments, 
or  characters;  viz.,  the  political  aspects  of  slavery  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  political  aspects  at  the  middle 
of  the  century ;  or  the  government  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  with  that  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Similarly,  if  applied  to  foreign  countries,  the  history 
teacher  might  call  for  a  comparison  between  the  methods  and  the 
statesmanship  of  Cavour  with  those  of  Bismarck,  or  the  working 
out  of  the  plan  of  Italian  unification  with  that  of  German ;  the 
principles  of  the  Concert  of  Powers  of  1815  with  those  proposed 
by  President  Wilson  as  a  basis  for  a  world  league;  the  govern- 
ment of  the   United   States  with   that  of  Great  Britain.     The 
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ability  to  make  such  comparisons  presupposes  not  only  thorough- 
going knowledge  of  the  items  compared,  but  the  ability  to  abstract 
and  make  explicit  the  vital  facts  that  define  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  one  as  against  the  other. 

The  same  sort  of  history  problem  may  be  put  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  a  touch  of  personal  interest  and  to  afford  a  more  direct 
opportunity  for  the  student's  personal  reaction;  e.  g.,  "Which  of 
the  two  men  appeals  to  you  most,  Cavour  or  Bismarck;  why?" 
Or,  "If  you  were  a  resident  of  Alabama  in  1860,  which  candidate 
would  you  be  disposed  to  supix)rt  for  the  presidency  ?"  The  same 
information  no  doubt  might  be  dra^\^l  simply  by  calling  for  the 
names  of  the  candidates  and  a  comparison  of  their  chances  before 
different  classes  of  the  Alabama  electorate.  And  yet,  is  there  not 
an  advantage  sometimes  to  be  had  by  placing  these  matters  before 
the  student's  mind  in  a  more  personal  way;  in  having  the  indi- 
vidual make  an  effort  at  realizing  himself  living  in  a  different 
age  and  environment  and  actually  faced  with  the  matter  of  making 
a  decision  on  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  ?  Thus  does  history 
stir  up  the  interest  that  attaches  to  any  sort  of  challenge,  though 
in  this  case  it  must  needs  always  be  an  intellectvial  challenge. 

Another  use  of  the  problem  method  the  teacher  will  find  in  the 
statement  of  a  question  or  a  proposition  much  like  the  question 
or  proposition  that  ordinarily  forms  the  subject  for  a  school  debate. 
Students  may  be  asked  to  take  sides  on  such  issues  as  these :  That 
the  Congressional  policy  of  reconstruction  following  the  Civil  War 
was  a  blunder,  or  that  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  or  that  radical  abolitionism  was  not  a  constructive  solu- 
tion of  the  slavery  question.  Certainly  history  teaching  lends 
itself  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  train- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  hold  their  own  in  a  debate,  that  advantage 
will  accrue  as  a  result  of  this  method. 

It  is  desirable,  occasionally,  to  assign  an  exercise  of  this  sort 
to  the  entire  class,  or  to  select  students  with  a  view  to  special 
study  and  investigation  under  the  teacher's  guidance.  In  this  way 
the  history  problem  may  be  made  an  organ  for  the  initiation  of 
the  student  into  the  field  of  simple  research,  differing  only  in 
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scope  and  degree  from  the  investigation  and  organization  of  mate- 
rial that  he  would  be  obliged  to  carry  out  in  the  advanced  work 
of  history,  law  and  economics. 

Where  such  problems  are  used  it  is  always  possible  to  adopt  one 
of  two  methods.  The  first  is  to  present  a  statement  which  is  the/ 
affirmation  of  an  uncertainty,  a  partial  truth,  or  an  untruth.  The 
following  problems  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  method.  1.  The 
affiirmation  of  an  uncertainty:  "I  do  not  see  what  difference  it 
makes  if  the  constitution  of  a  league  of  nations  is  prepared  and 
accepted  before  or  after  the  treaty,  so  long  as  it  is  prepared  and 
accepted."  The  student,  of  course,  is  to  discuss  this  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  knowledge  and  give  a  well  reasoned  answer. 
2.  "The  American  Eevolution  was  brought  about  by  the  British 
policy  of  taxation  without  representation."  ITow,  clearly  this  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  false.  Would  not 
the  student's  reaction  show  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  more  important  causes  of  the  Revolution  and  in  acquiring  a 
fundamental  comprehension  of  the  term,  "taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" ?  3.  The  affirmation  of  an  untruth:  "The  Holy  Alli- 
ance proves  that  the  plan  of  maintaining  peace  by  a  concert  of 
powers  is  futile."  The  second  method  is  to  quote  directly  from 
a  state  paper,  a  speech,  an  editorial,  or  a  magazine  article.  For 
example,  this  quotation  from  a  speech  by  Senator  Poindexter  in 
the  Senate,  February  19,  1919 :  "We  ought  to  attend  to  our  own 
business  and  follow  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Monroe." 

Every  teacher  will  recognize  the  tremendous  possibilities  found 
in  such  problems.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  interest 
the  student  takes  them  up,  and  what  new  signification  he  is  ready 
to  attach  to  history,  once  he  comes  to  recognize  that  this  study  is 
the  only  one  that  offers  him  the  necessary  data  to  deal  with  these 
questions. 

Tn  a  somewhat  more  direct  way  certain  truths  of  history  may 
be  brought  sharply  before  the  attention  of  students,  by  requiring 
that  reasons  be  stated  for  a  given  fact  or  condition,  which  fact  or 
condition  is  suggested  positively  or  negatively.  Thus :  "What  will 
account  for  Jackson's  anti-bank  policy?"  or  "What  will  account 
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for  the  failure  of  President  Lincoln  to  come  out  sooner  with  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation  ?"  In  the  same  line  a  student  may, 
with  caution,  be  asked  to  suggest  ideas  of  his  own,  as,  "What,  in 
your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  best  plan  to  follow  with  regard 
to  the  United  Statics  bank,  or  with  regard  to  emancipation  ?" 

There  is  also  the  problem  that  calls  particularly  for  the  ability 
to  abstract  and  particularize,  and  this  based  on  a  prior  study  of 
an  important  speech,  an  historical  document,  a  biography,  etc. 
After  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  Report  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  a  question  may  call  for  conclusions  therefrom 
concerning  the  temperament,  the  political  thinking,  the  partisan- 
ship, and  the  sectional  sympathies  of  the  ISTew  England  Federalists. 
And  so,  after  a  necessary  backgTound  of  required  readings  and 
discussions,  generalizations  brought  out  about  revolution,  democ- 
racy, war,  imperialism,  balance  of  power,  nationalism  and  inter- 
nationalism. 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  is  desirable  to  habituate  the  student 
to  the  practice  of  applying  his  history  to  the  problems  and  facts 
which  are  close  to  his  life.  Does  the  study  of  certain  past  wars 
help  him  to  understand  more  clearly  the  salient  facts  of  our  own 
late  war?  Does  the  study  of  the  work  and  the  problems  of  the 
■''inlomats  gathered  to  make  peace  in  Europe  in  1815,  at  "Vienna, 
c:.  his  mind  any  lessons  of  great  import  concerning  the  work 

and  the  problems  of  the  Congress  lately  gathered  at  Paris  ? 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  altogether  too  little  use  of  tho 
problem  in  history  teaching.  And  yet  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  place  questions  before  a  history  class,  either  in  the  course  of 
recitation  or  as  a  part  of  the  formal  examination,  cast  in  the 
problem  form.  Instead  of  putting  the  question,  "What  did  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress  do  ?"  the  question  might  call  for  a  discussion 
of  the  proposition,  "The  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  of  little  sig- 
nificance as  a  factor  in  the  Revolution?"  Instead  of  asking, 
"What  was  the  Embargo  Act  and  ISTon-Intercourse  Act  ?"  why  not 
call  for  the  difference  between  the  two;  instead  of  the  terms  of 
Hamilton's  financial  policy,  an  explanation  of  principles  that  dic- 
tated this  policy  ? 
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This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  teachers  must  necessarily 
deal  with  the  pupils  in  terms  of  the  problem  only.  There  will 
always  be  room  for  well  selected  questions  that  require  a  straight- 
forward answer  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.  It  is 
at  this  point  where  the  demand  for  caution  in  the  use  of  the  history 
problem  needs  to  be  made  unmistakably  clear.  A  history  prob- 
lem is  worthless  unless  the  student  possess  as  a  prerequisite  a 
certain  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion.  Otherwise  the  exercise  instead  of  becoming  a  discipline 
may  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  mental  dissipation.  A  tyro  may 
imagine  himself  able  to  formulate  opinions  and  pass  judgTuent  on 
big  issues  of  government  and  religion,  the  social  and  economic 
order,  with  a  preparation  that  is  too  tenuous  to  speak  of. 

But  the  fact  that  caution  must  be  exercised  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  the  sort  of  history  that  prospers  by  thinking  and 
association  and  application  to  the  needs  and  processes  of  life.  Let 
every  problem  offered  suit  the  student's  age,  the  knowledge  that 
he  possesses  or  is  required  to  possess,  his  capacity  for  thinking, 
and  no  serious  difficulties  nor  misgivings  need  be  entertained. 
The  field  of  knowledge  we  well  know  is  unbounded.  Concerning 
the  historian  himself,  William  Garrott  Brown  has  this  to  say: 
"With  all  the  things  which  were  characteristic  of  his  period  tl""^ 
historian  ought  no  doubt  to  be  familiar."  But  do  not  b' 
differ  on  many  a  question  of  fact  or  of  theory  ?  Indeed  the  his- 
torians of  one  day  are  wont  to  rewrite  the  story  told  by  their  pre- 
decessors, because  neither  the  facts  nor  the  judgments  of  history 
are  indubitably  stable.  Where  is  the  historian  whose  pronounce- 
ments and  intei7)retations  are  accepted  as  unalterable  ?  And  if 
that  is  the  case  with  the  professional  scholar,  whose  knowledge 
must  needs  be  profound,  is  it  not  preposterous  to  decry  this  method 
of  history  teaching  for  fear  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  prescriptive, 
or  for  fear  that  it  might  strain  or  sever  the  bands  that  connect  the 
student  with  those  facts  of  history  which  are  deemed  irreproach- 
ably correct  ? 

May  we  not  expect  that  the  right  use  of  the  problem  method 
will  help  to  make  history  an  intellectual  discipline  and  a  well 
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spring  of  ideas  instead  of  a  memory  task ;  that  it  will  better  enable 
the  teacher  to  test  the  true  capacity  of  the  pupil ;  that  it  "will  make 
history  serve  one's  life  needs  in  connection  with  citizenship,  busi- 
ness or  profession  ?  And  also,  may  we  not  expect  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  by  virtue  of  this  method,  a  better  discernment  of  the 
true  worth  of  history  and  therefore  the  possibility  brought  nearer 
for  a  mder  utilization  of  history,  not  for  credit  but  for  better 
living  ? 


Paris  at  Night.     1914. 

Faint  in  snug  shadows,  watching  through  half  closed  lids 

The  Seine  a  dreaming  at  her  feen,  the  while 

A  few  discouraged  lights  blink  wearily. 

Etching  the  outline  of  some  statue  there, 

Proud  residence  or  silly  house  that  leans 

Like  beggar  on  his  crutches,  gaunt  and  bare ; 

The  tower  Eiffel,  gargoyled  Notre  Dame, 

And  all  the  features  of  her  charming  face, 

Calm  and  mysterious  in  their  hidden  grace  ; 

While  searchlights  pencil  with  amazing  fingers 

Cloud  edges,  bier  on  tier,  or  little  patches, 

And  stretch  their  shining,  nervous  arms 

To  dip  into  the  quiet  water. 

Paris,  fed  on  war's  alarms, 
A  little  rest  and  dreaming  snatches. 

—  Grace    Guidon. 
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Fkank  p.  Whitney,  Collinwood  Junior  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

^iiiiimiKiiciiiiiiii tf  XJKING  the  past  year  the  following  questions  were 

I       w^      I    submitted  to  the  pupils  in  Collinwood  Junior  High 

I       uB      I    School: 

I  I         (1)   What  is  your  father's  occupation? 

|}iiiiiniiii!a iiic|        ,(2)   Do  you  know  much  about  his  work? 

I  I         (3)   Do  you  have  older  brothers   or   sisters   at 

i  1    work  ?     If  so,  in  what  occupations  ? 

*'""" °"""' '*        (4)   What  would  you  like  to  do  when  you  leave 

school  or  college  ? 

(5)  How  long  do  you  expect  to  continue  in  school? 

(6)  Do  you  ever  expect  to  go  to  a  business  school? 

A  total  of  805  papers  were  returned  by  392  boys  and  413  girls. 
In  the  781  answers  to  the  first  question  there  were  265  different 
occupations  named.  The  answers  to  the  third  question  brought 
out  the  fact  that  in  434  cases  brothers  or  sisters  were  employed 
in  118  different  occupations,  of  which  57  were  not  included  in 
the  first  list.  Examination  of  the  total  list  of  323  occupations, 
as  named  by  the  children,  would  indicate  that  about  60  of  these 
were  apparently  repetitions  under  other  names.  After  making 
ample  allowance,  however,  for  such  repetitions  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  there  are  not  less  than  260  different  occupations  rep- 
resented in  the  home  from  which  the  children  in  Collinwood 
Junior  High  come. 

In  58  cases  father  is  listed  as  a  laborer.  ISText  in  order  come 
the  machinists  with  57,  then  the  carpenters  with  54.  There  are 
17  car-repairers,  13  blacksmiths,  16  conductors,  13  engineers,  10 
mechanics,  15  salesmen,  and  11  grocers.  All  other  occupations 
are  represented  by  less  than  ten  each. 

As  to  occupation  after  leaving  school,  277,  or  71%,  of  the  boys 
expressed  a  choice.     These  choices  include  80  different  callings. 
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Most  popular  of  all  are  those  of  macliinist  and  civil  engineer, 
each  with  27  followers.  The  work  of  the  electrician  comes  next 
with  26.  Fifteen  aspire  to  be  engineers,  eighteen  to  be  draftsmen, 
thirteen  electrical  engineers,  fifteen  lawyers,  four  doctors,  seven 
chemists,  three  architects,  four  farmers,  and  so  on.  Of  those 
occupations  more  or  less  definitely  distinguished  as  professional, 
34  boys  made  choices  along  some  six  different  lines. 

Of  the  girls,  83%,  or  345  in  all,  expressed  a  choice.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
girls  took  the  occasion  to  express  a  preference  than  of  the  boys. 
Their  choices  represent  some  65  different  callings.  Of  these 
stenography  is  far  and  away  in  the  lead,  with  83  preferences. 
The  work  of  a  private  secretary  seems  to  appeal  strongly  to  25 
girls.  ISTot  less  than  27  girls  are  satisfied  to  put  down  as  their 
first  choice  the  work  of  teaching  in  general,  while  47  others  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  particular  lines  of  teaching,  making  in 
all  74  prospective  candidates  for  this  supposedly  unattractive  pro- 
fession. It  is  worth  noting  that  not  a  single  boy  expressed  so 
much  as  an  inclination  toward  this  line.  ISTursing  appeals  to  21 
of  the  girls,  office  work  to  19,  millinery  to  eight,  dressmaking  to 
eight,  and  housework  to  but  five.  Considerably  over  half  of  the 
girls  chose  some  kind  of  office  or  clerical  occupation  for  which  the 
preparation  is  presumably  brief  and  usually  of  the  nature  of  the 
short  commercial  course. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  of  this  questionnaire  is 
found  in  the  obvious  absence  of  any  connection  between  family 
occupations  and  the  choice  of  the  child.  As  many  as  fourteen 
occupations  are  chosen  by  the  boys  which  are  not  even  in  the  list 
of  323.  In  but  nine  cases  does  a  boy  select  his  father's  work 
for  his  own.  Three  boys  choose  their  brother's,  one  girl  her 
father's,  one  girl  her  brother's,  and  two  girls  their  sister's  occu- 
pations. Seven  instances  were  found  where  a  brother's  work  was 
apparently  the  same  as  the  father's.  So  far  as  this  investigation 
goes  it  shows  that  only  one  child  in  forty  chooses  the  same  calling 
as  some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  only  one  in  eighty  the 
same  calling  as  the  father. 
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111  answering  the  question  as  to  what  was  known  about  the 
father's  work,  290  replied  in  effect  that  they  knew  practically 
nothing  about  it.  101  admitted  some  knowledge.  The  rest  either 
gave  equivocal  answers  or  told  something  about  his  work  which 
in  most  cases  merely  indicated  how  little  they  really  knew.  It 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  half  the  children  are  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  occupations  by  which  their  parents  support 
them,  and  that  barely  one  in  four  has  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
father's  work  or  any  notion  of  the  relative  importance  or  signifi- 
cance of  that  work  other  than  is  expressed  in  the  size  of  the  pay 
check. 

Surely  were  any  demonstration  needed  of  the  fluid  character 
of  the  industrial  organization  as  to  personnel,  such  studies  as  this 
would  amply  suffice.  In  fact,  the  word  fluid  carries  altogether 
too  much  implication  of  permanence  and  stability  to  be  satisfac- 
torily used  in  describing  our  social  and  industrial  organization  as 
at  present  constituted.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  assumption 
that  not  only  should  family  accupations  be  entirely  disregarded 
in  estimating  educational  needs  along  industrial  lines,  but  local 
environment  and  so-called  community  needs  should  also  be  strictly 
subordinated  to  a  study  of  individual  variations  among  the  chil- 
dren themselves. 

Moreover,  this  study  would  indicate  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  base  either  industrial  training  or  voca- 
tional guidance  upon  other  than  a  very  wide  survey  of  the  indus- 
tries and  callings  that  are  open  to  men  and  women  everywhere. 
It  is  apparent  that  as  boys  and  girls  leave  this  school  they  are 
confronted  with  an  almost  innumerable  variety  of  possible  occupa- 
tions. The  problem  seems  to  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  hap- 
hazard choices  and  resulting  misfits.  So  far  as  can  be  seen  at 
present,  the  home  offers  little,  if  any,  help  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

In  answering  the  fifth  question,  as  to  how  long  they  expected 
to  continue  in  school,  68  boys  said  until  the  age  of  15,  and  61  girls 
until  the  age  of  16.  This,  of  course,  represents  those  who  will 
leave  at  the  earliest  period  allowed  by  law.     In  practically  all 
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cases  this  will  mean  no  schooling  beyond  the  junior  high.  Fifty 
boys  and  seventy-eight  girls  declared  their  intention  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  grade.  This  probably  includes  many  children  who 
would  not  have  attempted  the  ninth  grade  had  it  been  in  a  senior 
high  school,  but  who  take  a  natural  pride  in  completing  the  course 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

The  senior  high  school  may  expect  271  boys  and  274  girls.  Of 
this  number,  119  boys  and  91  girls  expect  to  go  on  to  college. 

Of  the  545  pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  the  senior  high  80  (11 
boys  and  69  girls)  choose  the  commercial  high;  184  (77  boys  and 
107  girls)  the  academic  high;  and  254  (170  boys  and  84  girls) 
the  technical  high  school.  The  rest  are  undecided  as  yet  which 
school  they  will  select. 

Very  nearly  a  third  of  the  children  re23orting  (257  out  of  805), 
so  far  at  least  as  they  themselves  know,  will  be  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  go  on  to  the  senior  high.  The  private  business 
school  may  expect  131  students  from  this  one  junior  high  school, 
36  boys  and  95  girls!  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  this  city  well-equipped  free  public  commercial  high  schools.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  boys  and  girls  intend  to  complete  an 
academic  or  technical  high  school  course  and  attend  the  business 
college  later. 

ISTaturally  we  were  curious  to  know  what,  if  any,  effect  the 
presence  of  industrial  work  in  school  has  on  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tion, especially  of  the  boy.  Our  course  has  hitherto  included  for 
boys,  woodwork,  mechanical  drawing,  sheet  metal  work,  and  print- 
ing. Only  one  boy  chose  printing  as  a  vocation,  and  in  his  case 
apparently  because  his  father  was  a  printer  rather  than  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  printing  in  the  school  course.  Only  one  boy 
chose  sheet  metal  work,  while  ten  boys  chose  lines  clearly  involving 
woodworking  skill.  Mechanical  drawing  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  industrial  subject  to  have  had  any  special  vocational  appeal, 
for  not  less  than  23  boys  selected  a  vocation  in  which  knowledge 
and  skill  along  this  line  is  indispensable. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  among  brothers  and  fathers  there  were 
found  but  19  electrical  workers,  no  less  than  43  boys  chose  for 
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themselves  some  kind  of  work  connected  with  electricity.  Includ- 
ing mechanics,  machinists,  and  others,  there  were  54  boys  who 
wish  to  devote  themselves  to  mechanical  work  of  some  nature. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  printing  and  sheet  metal  shops  are  not 
designed  primarily  to  turn  out  printers  and  tinsmiths,  certainly 
the  justification  for  their  presence  in  the  school  is  to  be  found  to 
some  extent  at  least  in  their  power  to  give  a  sort  of  prevocational 
background  and  to  furnish  a  field  of  vocational  explora- 
tion, where  the  type  of  experience  secured  will  serve  as  a 
valuable  guide  in  choosing  a  future  vocation.  There  may  be  some 
danger  of  overemphasizing  certain  activities  with  young  children 
such  as  these.  In  this  day  of  extreme  specialization  in  industry 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  select  specific  forms  of 
industrial  training  which  will  serve  as  satisfactory  types.  The 
general  need  in  the  junior  high  school,  so  far  at  least  as  the  voca- 
tional purpose  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  for  as  great  a 
variety  of  significant  industrial  processes  as  possible,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  along  the  line  of  the  natural  interests. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  some  of  them  startling  enough  to  those 
who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  gather  such  information, 
what  becomes  the  duty  of  this  particular  school  ? 

The  immediate  and  specific  needs  seem  to  be  about  as  follows : 

(1)  The  addition  to  the  industrial  course  for  boys  of  some 
work  along  electrical  lines  and  also  of  some  work  on  machines.  A 
general  automobile  repair  shop  would  furnish  possibilities  along 
both  lines  and  would  also  give  a  chance  at  the  gas  engine,  a  pecu- 
liarly important  and  significant  element  of  our  common  life. 

(2)  The  extension  of  opportunities  along  typewriting  and 
other  commercial  lines,  especially  for  girls. 

(3)  The  development  of  vocational  guidance,  especially  for 
the  present,  along  informational  lines,  into  a  position  of  import- 
ance in  the  curriculum  of  every  boy  and  girl. 

(4)  The  provision  for  a  different  type  as  well  as  material  of 
instruction  for  those  destined  to  leave  school  before  entering  senior 
high.  This  might  well  be  along  the  lines  already  indicated  by 
various  people  under  the  title  of  prevocational  education. 
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In  order  to  develop  a  distinct  type  of  training  for  those  who 
finish  school  early  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  further  differen- 
tiation of  courses.  In  fact,  if  such  an  issue  arose,  it  would  appear 
to  be  of  far  more  importance  to  have  such  a  differentiation  made 
than  to  continue  those  at  present  in  force  in  the  ninth  grade,  as 
between  the  candidates  for  the  different  types  of  senior  high 
schools.  Opportunity  for  such  a  differentiation  should  be  offered 
at  least  a  year  before  leaving  school.  During  this  year  prevoca- 
tional  English  and  arithmetic,  social  and  civic  control,  shop  and 
office  ethics,  and  vocational  guidance  should  receive  attention. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  had,  for  the  first  time,  some  defi- 
nite instruction  along  vocational  lines.  This  work  has  been  con- 
fined to  one  grade,  8-A,  and  has  been  largely  vocational  explora- 
tion. The  attempt  has  been  to  widen  the  vocational  horizon,  to 
gather  together  a  considerable  body  of  information  about  the  oppor- 
tunities, possibilities  and  demands  of  the  various  occupations  that 
appeal  most  to  our  boys  and  girls.  This  is  only  the  barest  begin- 
nings of  a  study  that  should  soon  become  of  the  most  central 
importance  and  interest. 

Of  this  vocational  analysis,  if  it  may  be  so  styled,  the  most 
significant  part  is  that  it  sets  forth  clearly  the  equipment  which 
any  individual  must  bring  to  any  particular  industry  or  occupa- 
tion in  order  to  succeed.  This  vocational  analysis  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  some  form  of  self-analysis  which,  in  a  wholesome  way, 
will  be  calculated  to  make  a  reasonable  conjunction  between  the 
individual's  abilities  and  likes  and  occupational  demands.  So 
far,  our  modest  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  had  time  to  exer- 
cise any  great  influence  on  the  attitudes  or  choices  of  the  pupils 
as  a  whole.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  school  ever 
should  attempt  directly  to  influence  the  selection  of  a  vocation. 
The  service  which  the  school  seems  called  upon  to  render  is  rather 
by  way  of  preparation  for  this  choice,  which  all  our  information 
goes  to  show  is  left  practically,  as  things  now  stand,  to  the  child's 
own  totally  inadequate  and  unguided  notion.  The  choice  of  a 
vocation  has  been  a  whim.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school  to 
make  it  a  judgment. 
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We  note  in  the  Wisconsin  Educational  News  Bulletin  the  following 
expression  of  opinion  about  Vocational  Education,  by  State  Superin- 
tendent C.  P.  Gary,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  educators  in  the  West. 
His  estimate  seems  to  us  a  discerning  and  just  one. 

"Vocational  education  has  received  a  new  impetus  all  over  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  war.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  often  been 
remarked  upon  that  education  has  a  tendency  toward  a  pendulum-like 
movement,  back  and  forth,  rather  than  a  tendency  toward  progress 
in  a  straight  line.  This  pendulum  movement  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
things  progress  in  a  certain  direction  until  they  are  overdone  and 
then  we  have  the  backward  swing.  \^Tiile  vocational  and  industrial 
education  in  proper  proportions  is  good,  an  excess  is  not  good.  It 
would  seem  highly  probable  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  schools, 
the  country  over,  will  in  the  next  few  years  go  to  extremes  in  voca- 
tional education  and  thus  necessitate  a  backward  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum." 


Three  educational  measures  of  unusual  significance  were  passed  by 
the  Xew  York  State  Legislature  of  1919.  These  are:  a  compulsory 
continuation-school  law,  to  go  into  effect  in  1920;  an  illiteracy  bill, 
dividing  the  State  into  zones  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  adult 
illiteracy;  and  the  salary  bill,  increasing  the  pay  of  teachers  of  the 
entire  State. 

With  regard  to  the  salary  bill.  Commissioner  Finley  says : 

"The  most  significant  and  far-reaching  of  these  three,  and,  in  fact, 
of  all  the  laws  passed  this  year,  is  the  act  which  provides  for  increased 
salaries  to  the  53,000  teachers  of  the  State.  It  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  April  19;  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor  May  19;  it  was 
the  last  of  the  bills  approved  by  the  Governor;  it  bore  the  printed 
number  1919;  and  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  laws  of  1919,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  the  first  in  importance,  so  far  as  the  future  of  this 
State  is  concerned. 

"This  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  our  schools. 

"WTien  we  open  the  doors  of  schoolhonses  of  this  State  next  fall, 
it  will  be  to  a  greater  opportunity  for  service  than  we  have  had  before." 


The  passing  of  Andrew  Carnegie  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  he 
had  ])een  for  years  an  ardent  advocate  of  world  standardization  in 
weights  and  measures  through  the  adoption  of  metric  units. 
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Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  member  of  the  Metric  Committee  of  the 
National  American  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  strongly 
urged  metric  standardization.  At  the  time  the  committee  met  he 
made  the  following  statement : 

''The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  one  of  the  steps 
forward  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  bound  to  take  sooner  or  later. 
Our  present  weights  and  measures,  inherited  from  Britain,  are  un- 
worthy an  intelligent  nation  today.  The  advantage  America  possesses 
over  Britain  in  the  decimal  dollar  system  as  compared  with  their 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  would  be  fully  equalled  by  the  adoption 
of  a  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures." 

Carnegie  believed  that  world  standardization  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures would  aid  greatly  not  only  the  cause  of  world  trade,  but  also 
that  of  Avorld  peace.  On  another  occasion  he  said :  "The  old  weights 
and  measures  are  a  discredit  to  us.  We  shall  inevitably  adopt  meter- 
liter-gram,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  as  an  aid  to  peace;  but  it 
would  enormously  aid  our  world  trade."     , 


The  following  announcement  is  authorized  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board : 

The  General  Education  Board  has  decided  to  extend  in  the  South 
its  field  of  co-operative  work  in  secondary  and  rural  education,  making 
its  appropriation  this  year  sufficient  to  include  work  in  Texas  and 
to  extend  its  work  in  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina.  For  some  time 
the  Board  has  been  co-operating  with  educational  agencies  in  this 
field  in  the  following  states:  White  Schools — Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Colored  Schools — Maryland.  The  appropriation  this  year  will  permit 
the  employment  in  Texas  of  a  field  agent  in  the  negi'O  rural  schools, 
and  the  appropriation  for  South  Carolina  will  enable  the  State  to 
put  a  second  rural  school  inspector  in  the  field.  The  total  appropri- 
ation amounts  to  $188,440. 


The  following  is  also  authorized  by  the  General  Education  Board : 
The  General  Education  Board  has  appropriated  $16,000  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Eequirments,  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Mathematical  Association  of  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  a  study  looking  to  improvements  in  the 
mathematical  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 
Mathematicians,  as  w^ell  as  educators  in  general,  have  in  recent  years 
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criticized  the   prevailing  high   school   work   in  mathematics   on  the 
ground  that  much  of  the  material  is  of  little  practical  value,  and  on 
the  further  ground  that  the  high  school  curriculum  in  mathematics' 
takes  too  little  account  of  modern  developments  in  this  science. 

The  American  Mathematical  Association  is  made  up  of  the  leading 
professors  and  teachers  of  mathematics  in  American  colleges  and 
imiversities.  It  has  appointed,  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  a  committee 
composed  of  four  university  professors  of  mathematics  and  four  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  of  mathematics.  Having  no  funds  this  body 
applied  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  assistance.  The  board 
itself  will  not  take  any  part  in  the  study  nor  make  recommendations. 
The  college  and  university  men  on  the  committee  are :  Prof.  Crathorne, 
University  of  Illinois;  Prof.  Moore,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Prof. 
Moore,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof.  Smith,  Columbia  University; 
Prof.  T^der,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Prof.  Young 
of  Dartmouth  College.  The  secondary  school  representatives  are: 
Miss  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  l^ew  York;  Prof.  Evans,  Charles- 
town  High  School,  Boston;  Professors  Fobert  and  Crane,  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago,  and  Prof.  Schorling,  the  Lincoln  School,  New 
York.  Professors  Young  and  Fobert  will  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  work  for  a  year  or  more. 


The  Savings  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
has  made  the  following  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  tlie  country : 

"Wliat  response  are  the  teachers  of  America  going  to  make  to  the 
appeal  of  President  Wilson  to  aid  reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living? 
That  is  a  question  every  teacher  should  ask  at  the  reopening  of  the 
schools.  The  President  has  placed  the  situation  squarely  before  the 
public.  He  has  declared  that  if  we  fail  to  accomplish  the  first  tasks 
of  peace  it  will  mean  national  disaster.  ''We  are  face  to  face  with  a 
situation,'  he  says,  'which  is  more  likely  to  affect  the  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  even  the  life  of  our  people,  than  the  war  itself.  An 
admirable  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  of  patriotic  devotion  and  of  com- 
munity action  guided  and  inspired  us  while  the  fighting  was  on.  We 
shall  need  all  these  now  and  need  them  in  a  heightened  degree,  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  the  first  tasks  of  peace.  They  are  more  difficult 
than  the  tasks  of  war,  more  complex,  less  easily  understood,  and 
require  more  intelligence,  patience  and  sobriety.  We  mobilized  our 
man  power  for  fighting;  let  us  now  mobilize  our  consciences  for  the 
reconstruction.  The  primary  step  is  to  increase  production  and  facili- 
tate transportation,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  destruction  wi'ought  by 
war,  the  terrible  scarcities  it  created,  and  so  as  to  relieve  our  people 
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of  the  cruel  burden  of  high  prices.  Only  by  keeping  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  its  present  level,  by  increasing  production  and  by  rigid 
economy  and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  people,  can  we  hope  for  large 
decreases  in  the  burdensome  cost  of  living  which  now  weights  us  down.' 
The  teachers  of  America  are  in  close  touch  with  the  households  of 
America,  where  economy  and  saving  must  start.  Their  instruction  is 
the  wedge  which  will  open  the  doors  of  those  households  to  thrift. 
Through  the  children  in  their  charge,  they  can  impress  on  their  com- 
munities the  need  and  means  for  saving,  the  principles  of  wise  buying 
and  care  for  what  is  bought  and  advantages  of  sound  and  profitable 
investment.  Large  numbers  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  already 
are  pledged  to  co-operation  with  the  savings  campaign  of  the  govern- 
ment conducted  by  the  Savings  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
through  issue  and  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps,  Thrift  Stamps  and 
Savings  Certificates.  It  is  a  patriotic  oppiortunity  and  a  patriotic 
duty  for  the  teachers  to  press  that  campaign  and  the  investment  in 
those  securities  with  renewed  vigor  to  meet  and  overcome  the  present 
crisis/' 


At  a  recent  public  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  Mrs,  Mary  C.  C.  Brad- 
ford presiding,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  promote  successful 
legislative  action  in  the  adoption  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  committee  issues  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  to  teachers  and  other  educators : 

"Were  there  no  other  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
State  Legislatures,  the  schools  would  furnish  all  sufficient  reason. 
The  civilized  world  recognizes,  as  never  before,  the  significance  of 
healty,  educated,  virtuous,  loyal  children.  It  is  recognized,  as  never 
before,  that  there  is  no  other  organized  way  to  promote  the  highest 
efficiency  of  children  than  through  a  public  school  system  abundantly 
provided  with  the  means  of  furnishing  desirable  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  ample  equipment  for  the  best  service,  skillful,  loyal  and 
worthy  teachers.  This  necessitates  sufficient  public  moneys  and  the 
elimination  of  partisanship  in  school  affairs — municipal,  state  and 
federal.  This  requires  active  participation  in  all  public  affairs  of 
women  whose  knowledge  of  children  is  most  intimate  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  them  is  demonstrated  by  innumerable  sacrifices.  Any  teacher 
or  other  educator,  and  any  lover  of  his  country  who  neglects  to  make 
the  utmost  effort  to  secure  favorable  legislative  action  in  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  suffrage  for  women  would  seem  recreant 
to  a  sacred  duty  to  country  and  to  humanity." 
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The  Editor  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  pedagogical  and 
common-sense  wisdom  of  the  several  headings  under  which  Hon, 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  New  Jersey,  has 
addressed  the  superintendents  and  supervising  principals,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  schools  take  up  their 
work  for  another  year.  He  calls  his  suggestion  to  the  superintendents 
and  supervising  principals  "Their  Ten  Commandments  for  Usefulness 
and  Service.'^  We  believe  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  us 
reproduce  these  in  this  department  of  Education.  Here  are  the  first 
five;  the  other  five  will  appear  in  the  ]S[ovenil)er  number, 

1,  I  realize  that  I  am  the  chief  representative  of  education  in  the 
community.  Upon  my  character  and  efforts,  therefore,  more  than 
upon  those  of  any  other  individual,  the  worth  of  the  schools  depends, 
I  will  endeavor  not  only  to  he  the  leader  of  the  teaching  body,  but  to 
be  the  educational  leader  of  the  community  as  well. 

While  my  efl'orts  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  making  of  good 
schools  for  the  children,  I  will  not  be  unmindful  of  my  duty  to  educate 
public  opinion,  so  that  public  conception  of  education  may  be  enlarged. 

In  my  personal  relations  with  individuals  I  will  be  well  mannered 
and  gi-acious. 

I  am  the  representative  of  education,     I  must  not  forget  it. 

2,  The  modern  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  social  engineer  of 
the  community. 

He  is  the  social  engineer  because  he  encourages  enterprises  for  the 
promotion  of  various  agencies  for  human  welfare.  Among  these  are 
movements  that  were  practically  unknown  to  superintendents  of  a 
generation  ago — extension  lectures  for  teachers  and  the  town,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  community  forums,  home  gardens,  playgrounds, 
Americanization,  l)oy  scouts,  swimming  pools,  sports,  and  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs, 

I  will  also  belong  to  and  be  an  active  participant  in  organizations 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  such  as  rotary  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  like. 

I  will  be  a  real,  public-spirited  citizen, 

3,  The  schools  need  the  co-operation  and  support,  moral  and  finan- 
cial, of  men  and  women  of  the  community.  The  public  should  be 
enlightened  about  their  schools;  their  purposes  and  ideals;  their  pro- 
cesses and  accomplishments.  I  will  employ  all  legitimate  means  to 
make  known  their  work,  jSTewspapers,  as  a  rule,  are  ready  to  print 
school  news.    Use  should  be  made  of  this  readiness. 

I  will  encourage  exhibits  of  the  children's  work,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  secure  the  annual  observance  of  Educational  Sunday  in  October, 
and  Visit-the-Schools  Week  in  February, 
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4.  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  Inisiness  man.  I  will  use  my  best  efforts 
to  see  that  every  dollar  of  public  money  is  wisely  and  economically 
expended. 

I  will  be  prompt  in  making  reports.  I  will  not  delay  answering 
letters  and  vainly  say  I  have  been  too  busy. 

5.  I  will  try  to  be  patient,  frank,  courageous,  considerate  and  polite 
in  my  relations  with  the  board  of  education.  I  realize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  have  their  difficulties.  They  are  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  of  democracy. 

I  will  be  cheerful  under  adverse  circumstances  and  even  defeat. 
If  I  am  the  man  for  the  place  the  board  will  usually  follow  my  lead 
and  accept  my  recommendations. 


It  is  remarkable  that  an  American  University  should  be  able  to 
establish  so  immense  a  fund  of  books  as  Harvard  University  has,  in 
the  Widener  Library,  in  Cambridge,  and  more  remarkable  still  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  conduct  it  as  it  is  now  conducted.  Students 
liave  free  access  to  the  stacks.  This  is  a  condition  which  is  true  in 
no  other  lil)rary  of  the  size,  yet  it  is  a  plan  which  has  worked  well. 
There  are  small  stalls  scattered  among  the  miles  of  bookshelves  in 
the  library,  and  here  daily  there  are  hundreds  of  students  doing  ad- 
vanced research  work,  that  would  be  impossible  for  them  if  they 
were  obliged  to  ask  for  the  books  on  call  slips  and  transport  them 
to  some  of  the  large  reading  rooms. 

The  ages  have  been  kind  to  Harvard.  John  Harvard  started  the 
collection  l)y  giving  his  private  lil)rary  to  a  college  to  be  established 
in  Cambridge.  Time  has  seen  many  benefactors,  and  none  greater 
than  the  heirs  of  Harry  Elkins  Widener,  a  victim  of  the  Titanic,  in 
whose  memorv  the  immense  building  was  given. 


Book  Reviews 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:- 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  cf 
those  publis<hing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  o  r  adveitising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  author 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  SPELLING.  By  Henry  Carr  Pearson,  Principal  of 
tlie  Horace'  Mann  School,  Colnmbia  University,  and  Henry  Suzzalo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Washingfton.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price  40  cents. 

The  names  of  these  authors  guarantee  the  pedagogical  correctness 
of  the  positions  taken  in  the  book.  This  speller  attempts  to  teach  only 
the  essential  v\'ords  of  the  written  vocabularies  of  children  and  adults, 
i.  e.,  those  frequently  used  by  the  majority  of  people.  It  is  a  book  that 
is  built  on  the  "fewer  words  and  more'  drill"  principle.  The  lessons  pre- 
sent about  two  thousand  words  thus  commonly  used  and  about  a  thou- 
sand more  that  are  used  somew^hat  less  frequently.  The  selection  has 
been  laboriously  made  during  a  period  of  seveTal  years,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  children's  compositions  were  gone  over  and  use  made  of  much 
other  practical  material.  Superintendents  and  teachers  should  study 
this  little  book  for  its  suggestiveness  ;  and  having  done  so,  many  times 
an  adoption  of  it  for  school  use  will  follow. 

HAMILTON'S  ESSENTIALS  OP  AEITHMETIC.  First  Book.  Second 
Book.  By  Samuel  Hamilton,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.     The  American  Book  Company.     Price  $1.52. 

These  two  volumes  cover  the  course  in  Arithmetic  from  the  second  to 
the  eighth  year.  In  a  very  effective  way  they  help  the  student  to  master 
the  number  combinations  and  processes  involved  in  all  common  needs  of 
daily  exjierience.  There  are  frequent  drills  in  the  abstract  relations 
of  numbers,  and  further  interesting  drill  work  in  connection  with  num- 
ber games.  The  examples  relate  themselves  to  the  pupil's  own  experience 
and  life  at  home,  on  the  playground,  and  on  the  street.  The  subject 
thus  loses  its  formality  and  becomes  a  live  subject  and  is  made  interest- 
ing and  even  fascinating.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  frame  original 
problems  and  to  discover  arithmetical  truths  for  himself.  In  these 
features  the  books  are  strictly  up  to  date  and  preeminently  pedagogical 
in  their  material  and  methods.  We  cannot  help  envying  the  youth  of 
today,  in  contrast  with  the  laborious  lot  of  the  boy  of  yesterday,  as 
we  examine  these  books  and  remember  our  own  travails  of  soul  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  scholastic  career.  The  durable  binding,  clear,  clean 
typography,  and  interesting  illustrations  commend  the  series  for  "adop- 
tion" by  any  committee. 
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PLANT  PEODUCTION.  Part  I,  Agronomy;  Part  II,  Horticulture. 
By  Eansom  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Charles  P.  Halligan,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Landscape  Gardening, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  American  Book  Company.  Price 
$1.44. 

This  book  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  growing  list  of  text 
books  for  agricultural  colleges  and  secondary  schools  that  have  vocational 
courses.lt  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  principles  under  which  the  biological 
forces  operate  to  produce  the  results  which  are  desired  by  the  farmer  or 
horticulturist.  The  volume  covers  "the  science  and  art  of  producing 
agricultural  plants ;  the'  production,  care  and  management  of  farm  ani- 
mals ;  the  establishment  and  conservation  of  soil  fertility ;  and  the  proper 
balance  and  combination  of  these  three  aspects  of  agi'icultural  production 
in  the  business  management  of  the  farm."  The  practical  farmer,  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  student,  will  find  wisdom  and  delight  between 
the  covers  of  this  attractively  illustrated  volume. 

SOCIALIZING  THE  THREE  R'S.  By  Ruth  Mary  Weeks.  Macmillan. 
Price  $1.12. 

We  have  seldom  come  across  a  more  suggestive  little  volume  than 
this  one.  We  wish  that  every  parent  and  every  teacher  in  our  beloved 
country  could  read  and  ponder  its  message.  With  remarkable  discern- 
ment the  author  sees,  and  clearly  sets  forth  so  that  others  can  see  them, 
some'  of  the  vital  defects  in  modern  educational  methods,  and  then  sug- 
gests remedies  that  lie  close  at  hand.  In  fact,  to  clearly  see  the  defects 
is  in  many  cases  the  chief  thing  that  is  needed.  We  have  gone'  on  blindly 
and  are  still  doing  things  in  an  old  and  mistaken  way  chiefly  from  force 
of  habit.  By  waking  up,  aud  by  being  candid,  great  improvements  can 
be  made,  imiarovements  which  must  be'  made  if  we  are  to  keep  up,  educa- 
tionally, with  the  growth  of  a  rapidly  democratizing  public  sentiment. 

Specifically,  the  book  shows  how  the  English  teacher,  for  instance, 
can  so  teach  English  as  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  sympathies  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  society,  so  that  each  will  appreciate  the  ideals  and  life  of 
the  other.  An  investigation  is  cited,  in  which  a  teacher  in  a  public 
high  school  had  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  all  the  books  they  had  ever 
read,  the  purpose  being  to  discover  what  sort  of  books  they  had  been 
reading  and  whether  they  were  such  as  would  broaden  the  pupils'  sympa- 
thies and  experience.  They  were  "found  to  consist  largely  of  novels  by 
second-rate  American  authors,  embodying  commonplace  ideas,  dealing 
with  a  tind  of  life  with  which  the  students  were  already  familiar,  and 
offering  little  or  no  expansion  of  experience."  "Can  we  wonder,"  goes 
on  this  author,  "that  the  student  who  has  thus  lived  imprisoned  ia  the 
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narrow  bounds  of  his  own  personal  experience  exhibits  a  lack  of  mental 
affability  and  imagination,  not  the  flimsy  make-believe  of  fancy,  but 
penetrative  imagination,  the  faculty  of  entering  into  and  understanding 
situations  other  than  our  own."  The  author  shows  that  the  failure  of 
the  Russian  offensive  and  the  cause  of  the  great  World  War  itself,  was 
"but  the  offspring  of  an  unimaginative  world  bounded  by  national  aims, 
habits  and  ideals." 

In  a  similar  way  this  book  shows  the  need  of  socialized  writing, 
arithmetic,  history,  art,  play,  manual  training,  general  science,  school- 
houses  and  classrooms,  etc.  It  is  a  book  for  the  age,  and  it  carries  a 
real  message  to  each  and  every  class  of  society. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS.  By  Graham  A.  Laing,  U.  A., 
formerly  Instructor  in  Economics  and  History  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.    The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.     List  price  $1.20. 

There  is  a  real  demand  for  a  book  of  the  character  of  this  one,  which 
fits  into  the  new  scheme  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  and  of  all  secondary 
schools, — which  more'  and  more  generally  are  taking  up  the  important 
study  of  Economics.  The  thought  which  first  strikes  the  re\iewer  is 
that  the  author  has  very  happily  made  plain  to  the  student  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "Economics,"  and  has  very  clearly  laid  down  the  principles 
of  the  subject.  The  pupil  is  not  left  to  grope  blindly  after  an  unfamiliar 
series  of  facts  and  ijrinciples,  but  is  shown  how  to  go  to  work  to  really 
understand  the  principles,  facts  and  methods  underlying  American  indus- 
try and  finance.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  also  to  the  matter  of 
foreign  exchange.  There  should  be  a  course  such  as  that  covered  in 
this  well  written  and  attractively  printed  volume,  in  every  school  in  the 
land,  since  in  such  schools  everywhere  there  are  young  men  and  women 
in  training  who  will  be  the'  ones  to  handle  the  vastly  extended  business 
of  the  future  which  America  is  sure  to  transact  at  home  and  abroad. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Those  readers  of  EDUCATION  who  are  interested  in  Lecture  Courses  should  send  for  a 
sample  coupy  of  The  Lyceum  Magazine  (address  122  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.)  It  is 
brim  full  of  interesting  sketches,';portraits,  news  notes,  and  programs  of  the  leading  lec" 
turers.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  August,  bird  lovers  will  And  some 
remarkably  fine  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  birds  of  Brazil.  By  the  way,  this  maga- 
zine will  prove  a  great  inspiration  in  geography  classes, ;nature-study  classes,  and  in  Com 
mercial  Schools.  The  American  edition  is  published  at  17th  and  B.  Streets,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A  single  copy  costs  26  cts.  The  Nation  of  Sepc.  13  is  fully  up  to  its  standard 
in  its  criticism  of  President  'Wilson's  attitude  on  the  League  of  Nations.  See  the  article 
entitled  "Black  is  White",  by  Lincoln  Colcord.  Two  leaders  in  The  Outlook  for  Sept.  17 
are  entitled  "Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Hopi-Land",  a  personal  reminiscence  by  Natalie 
Curtis;  and  "Turkey  in  Decay",  by  Gregory  Mason,  the  Outlook's  Staff  Correspondent. 
"Railroading  with  the  Giant  Locomotives  of  1919"  is  an  article  in  The  Scientific  Am,erican 
of  Sept.  13,  that  will  interest  those  of  our  readers  who  are  mechanically  or  commercially 
inclined.  Some  excellent  suggestions  on  "The  Co-operation  of  Home  and  School"  are  given 
by  Dr.  H.  K.  Piggott  in  the  Sept.  number  of  the  English  Journal  of  EducaUon,  which 
mjnthly  journal,  by  the  way,  Is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  American  educators. 
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Culture  and  Efficiency ;  Their  Relation  to  the 
English  Subjects 

Walter  Bae^-es,  Head  of  English  Department, 
State  Normal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Ya. 

I. 
|]iiiinniiiiaiiiiiiiiiinc|o  determine  whether  the  English  subjects  are  essen- 
I  I    tially  cultural  or  practical  is  the  purpose  of  this 

I  T^  I  discussion.  But  before  we  can  judge  whether  the 
1^1    principles  of   Culture  or  of   Efficiency   should  be 

4,]„„„„„„Q,„„„ ^5  predominant  in  the  teaching  of  the  English  sub- 

I  I    jects,  we  must  examine  closely  our  two  major  terms. 

I  I    Many  of  the  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions 

*^""""""° """*  we  have  labored  under,  many  of  the  blunders  we 

have  made  in  education  and  life  have  been  due  to  vague  and 
crooked  thinking,  to  lazy  acceptance  of  hazy  catchwords,  to  tra- 
ditional notions — ^heirlooms  from  a  remote  past.  In  this  paper, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  my  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  general  principles,  then  make  but  a  brief 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  teaching  of  English.  What 
is  Culture?  What  is  Efficiency?  And  what  relation  do  they 
bear  to  the  group  of  English  subjects?  These  I  conceive  to  be 
the  vital  questions.  The  discussion  may  be  poorly  proportioned; 
but  if  I  can  clear  up  the  larger  problem  involved,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent merely  to  state  some  of  the  details  of  their  application. 

And  first,  what  is  Culture  ?  The  reader  need  not  fear  that  I 
shall  attempt  to  mark  out  the  exact  limits  beyond  which  Culture 
may  not  extend,  to  erect  a  tight,  high  fence  around  it.     To  define 
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Culture  too  straitly  is  to  deny  it  altogether.  It  is  too  spiritual  to 
be  embodied  in  substantial  rules;  you  cannot  shut  up  this  genie 
in  a  bottle.  It  is  easier  to  recognize  Culture  than  to  analyze 
it.  Yet  I  must,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  resolve  it  into  its  elements; 
I  must  break  up  this  warm,  clear  beam  of  sunlight  into  the  colors 
that  compose  it.  Clear-cut  thinking  on  this  subject  were  not  pos- 
sible otherwise.     It  is  to  this  task  that  I  now  address  myself. 

But  before  I  attempt  a  positive  determination  of  what  are  the 
component  elements  in  Culture,  before  I  attempt  to  answer  the 
question,  What  is  Culture  ?  I  wish  to  attack  the  question,  What 
is  Culture  not  ?  For  there  are  two  prevalent  errors  concerning 
Culture  that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  analysis. 

The  first  error  is  that  Culture  is  politeness,  polish,  good  manners, 
observance  of  the  laws  of  etiquette.  Culture  is  no  such  super- 
ficial, artificial  thing  as  that.  Good  manners  is  a  matter  of  fixed 
rules,  which  are  altered,  like  fashions,  as  ways  and  customs  and 
modes  of  living  come  and  pass,  which  hold  sway  for  a  limited 
time  in  a  circumscribed  sphere.  What  was  "good  form"  a  century 
ago  is  "bad  form"  now.  What  is  "good  form"  in  the  city  is  not 
necessarily  "good  form"  in  the  country.  It  is  impolite  to  speak 
to  a  stranger  in  a  crowded  city  street;  it  is  impolite  not  to  speak 
to  a  stranger  in  a  lonely  country  road.  Cultivation  is  not  culture ; 
often  it  is  not  even  indicative  of  culture.  The  crude  farm  boy  who 
fails  to  lift  his  hat  to  a  lady  may  have  more  true  reverence  in 
his  heart  than  the  urbane  gallant  who  knows  all  the  pretty  ways 
of  social  usage.  Surely  Culture  is  not  such  a  petty,  ephemeral 
matter ;  it  is  essential,  unchanging  in  its  attributes,  as  immutable 
as  truth  or  beauty.  There  is  no  "new"  Culture,  though  we  may 
have  new  attitudes  toward  it,  may  make  new  discoveries  in  it. 
Let  us  not  confound  Culture  with  good  breeding,  though  we  should 
not  the  less  appreciate  good  breeding  and  all  that  it  implies. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  Culture  is  knowledge,  usually 
interpreted  as  knowledge  of  the  "liberal  arts"  subjects,  of  the 
humanities,  of  belles-lettres.  According  to  this  view,  you  must  be 
familiar  with  literature  and  history,  you  must  be  able  to  read  in 
at  least  one  foreign   language,   you  must  have   "gone  through 
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geometry,  you  must  be  able  to  prate  glibly  about  books  and  authors, 
painting  and  music,  else  you  are  outside  the  pale.  You  may  be 
an  estimable  person,  useful,  even  influential,  but  you  are  not 
cultured,  ISTow  there  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  foundation- 
idea  of  this  conception  of  Culture ;  as  we  shall  see  later,  certain 
subjects  undoubtedly  contain  more  cultural  food  than  do  others 
and  may  thus  contribute  more  generously  to  the  nurture  of  Cul- 
ture. But  knowledge  is  never  synonymous  with  Culture,  however 
closely  related  it  may  be.  One  may  attain  Culture  with  extremely 
little  knowledge  of  the  so-called  cultural  subjects,  and  one  may 
fail  to  attain  Culture  after  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  humanities.  The  setting  up  of  a  narrow  prescribed  list  of 
information  as  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  Culture,  as 
including  "that  knowledge  that  is  the  common  property  of  all 
cultured  persons"  is  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of  Culture. 
Pray,  what  is  it  that  makes  the  knowledge  that  "agricola"  is  the 
Latin  word  for  "farmer"  more  precious  and  powerful  in  life  than 
a  knowledge  of  farming?  Why,  pray,  should  knowing  about  the 
Rosetta  stone  be  more  important  in  the  enrichment  of  life  than 
knowing  shorthand  ?  or  knowing  what  kind  of  clothes  Queen  Eliza- 
beth wore  be  more  significant  than  the  ability  to  make  one's  self 
a  dress  ?  ITo  single  mind  can  now  take  all  knowledge  as  its  prov- 
ince ;  no  one  should  arrogate  to  his  subject  or  group  of  subjects 
all  the  grace  and  beauty  and  benignity  and  humanizing  influences 
of  knowledge.  Culture  can  bloom  and  fl.ourish  on  the  scantiest  of 
learning.  What  counts  is  not  so  much  the  contents  of  one's 
mind  as  the  state  of  one's  mind.  Let  us  not  confuse  knowledge 
with  Culture,  though  we  should  by  no  means  despise  knowledge 
of  any  kind,  whether  useful  or  pleasant. 

Along  with  these  two  great  misconceptions  we  must  place  a 
number  of  other  narrow  and  perverted  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
Culture.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  assert  very 
positively  that  you  could  always  tell  a  cultured  person  by  the 
elegance  and  correctness  of  his  language,  adding  that  a  truly 
cultured  person  never  uses  slang.  Piffle !  I  have  heard  that  one 
who  cannot  write  a  good  social  letter  is  uncultured.     Gammon ! 
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Some  one  else  says  you  must  have  traveled  widely  before  you  may 
call  yourself  cultured.  iS^onsense!  Culture  is  notliing  so  definite, 
so  obvious,  so  recognizable.  It  does  not  reveal  its  presence  through 
such  crude  tests.  The  moment  you  erect  artificial  standards  of 
this  sort,  you  cheapen  and  stultify  the  very  idea  of  Culture. 
IS'one  of  these  are  of  the  true  and  authentic  nature  of  Culture, 
though  all  may — or  may  not — make  contributions  to  it  or  give 
evidence  of  its  existence. 

What,  then,  is  Culture  ?  Its  elements,  I  think,  are  five :  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  a  rich  emotional  nature  under  control,  many- 
sided  interest  in  life,  sympathy,  and  a  well-trained  mind.  I 
shall  discuss  these  elements  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named 
them. 

First,  a  feeling  for,  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  a  full 
recognition  of  its  gi*acious  influence  in  the  life  of  men.  And  by 
beauty,  I  hasten  to  say,  I  do  not  mean  mere  prettiness,  mere 
shapely  form  or  musical  sound  or  fragrant  odor  or  bright,  well- 
harmonized  color.  A  farmer  is  cutting  the  purple  asters  and 
goldenrod  that  grow  in  his  fields,  and  a  poet  passing  by  groans 
at  the  wanton  destruction  of  beauty.  But  the  farmer  may  have 
in  his  mind's  eye  a  vision  of  broad  fields  of  wheat,  may  see  that 
grain  feeding  Belgian  children;  he  .may  discern  a  beauty  far 
finer  than  that  of  the  poet ;  he  may  be  mowing  down  surface  j)ret- 
tiness  to  make  room  for  essential  beauty.  How  beautiful  are  the 
gossamer  hammocks  which  the  spider  s\^dngs,  during  the  night, 
over  the  herbs  and  weeds  in  the  fields !  But  not  as  l)eautiful  as 
the  delicate  and  intricate  organism  by  which  the  spider — which 
we  deem  ugly — spins  its  web.  A  butterfly  hovering  above  flowers 
is  lovely,  yet  not  so  wondrous  beautiful  as  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  worm  into  that  same  butterfly.  Serenely  beautiful  was  the 
death-bed  of  Tennyson — the  majestic  figure  reposing  in  such  peace 
and  resignation  upon  the  bed,  content  and  hope  on  his  brow, 
the  soft  moonlight  beaming  upon  him,  and  the  volume  of 
Shakespeare  on  his  breast.  Yes,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  the 
death  of  a  young  American  soldier  writhing  in  the  slime  and 
muck  of  a  Flanders  battlefield  in  the  midst  of  the  hideousness 
and  filth  of  war. 
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Not  that  I  would  decry  prettiness.    Flowers,  birds'  songs,  moon- 
light nights,  murmuring  streams,  these  have  also  their  mission,  their 
ministry  to  the  hearts  of  men.     But  we  have  so  narrowed  our  con- 
ception of  beauty  that  we  have  shut  out  all  but  this  type  of  beauty 
and  we  are  prone  to  condemn  those  who  do  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate this  type.     If  one  dare  to  say  that  he  does  not  enjoy  music 
or  poetry,  if  one  is  blind  to  the  glory  of  the  sunset,  or  of  a  great 
forest  tree  in  its  autumn  transfiguration,  we  call  him  dead  to 
beauty,  we  say  he  has  no  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of  life, 
whereas  he  has,  perhaps,  more  feeling  for  the  truer  and  deeper 
beauties  of  existence  and  human  relationship,  for  the  deeper  har- 
monies of  life  than  have  we  professed  worshippers  of  convention- 
alized, poetic  beauty.     I  do  not  say  he  does  have ;  I  say  he  may 
have.     ISTor  am  I  saying  that  everything  is  beauty,  for  I  know 
better.    What  I  am  endeavoring  to  say  is  that  beauty  is  pervasive, 
multifarious,  that  she  assumes  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus ;  we 
affront  her  by  narrowing  her  manifestations.     Beauty  is  fitness, 
beauty  is  proper  relationship.     There  is  a  beauty  of  use,  a  beauty 
of  conduct,  a  beauty  of  service,  a  beauty  of  morality,  a  beauty 
of  truth,   far  finer   and  more   exquisite   than   the   beauty  upon 
which  we  devotees  of  Culture  have  lavished  so  much  sentiment. 
I  verily  believe  that  no  one  is  cultured  who  does  not  have  an 
intense  appreciation  of  beauty  and  who  does  not  labor  that  beauty 
may  prevail,  but  it  is  no  petty,  integumentory  prettiness  that  I 
have  in  mind  when  I  use  that  term, 

I*^or  can  I  call  that  person  cultured  who  does  not  possess  a 
broad,  rich,  emotional  nature,  and  that  nature  balanced  and 
poised,  under  control.  One  must  be  sensitive  to  life,  must  react 
to  the  stimuli  of  life,  its  glory  and  sordidness,  its  comedies  and 
tragedies,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  beauty  and  ugliness.  He  must 
be  eternally  aware  of  them,  and  respond  with  the  appropriate 
thrill  of  happiness  or  the  shrinking  and  despondency  of  grief. 
The  fount  of  his  tears  must  be  kept  open,  his  funny-bone  must 
retain  its  capacity  to  tingle,  his  cheek  must  blanche  with  fear, 
his  heart  swell  with  grief,  his  muscles  grow  taut  with  indigna- 
tion, his  teeth  set  with  resolution.     The  cultured  j)erson  has  a 
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wide  gamut  of  emotions,  and  his  heart-strings  vibrate  readily  to 
every  touch.  lie  feels,  feels  keenly,  strongly,  deeply.  He  whose 
amotions  are  atrophied  through  disuse,  he  whose  bosom  is  so  hard 
that  the  arrows  of  life  cannot  penetrate  it,  he  who  does  not  thrill, 
who  reins  in  his  feelings  too  sharply,  he  lacks  one  of  the  intrinsic 
elements  of  Culture. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  this  strong,  virile,  emotional  tempera- 
ment be  under  control.  We  know  very  little  about  the  education 
of  the  emotions,  but  I  think  we  know  that  it  consists  in  encourag- 
ing all  the  elemental  human  feelings  and  at  the  same  time  purify- 
ing them,  disciplining  them.  There  are  those  who  fancy  that 
Culture  is  calmness,  apathy,  who  think  it  ill-bred  to  display  feel- 
ing, who  shrink  back  from  anything  "common"  or  human,  any- 
thing likely  to  ripple  the  surface  of  their  lives.  This  is  mere 
repression.  Such  persons  stand  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  of 
existence,  with  their  boats  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  This  is  the 
glory  of  life:  to  be  swept  along  by  the  powerful  current  of  vital 
human  feelings — to  love,  hate,  aspire,  fear,  laugh,  weep,  worship, 
pity — yet  to  control  our  course,  yea,  to  make  the  current  serve  to 
carry  us  whither  we  would  go.  And  this  is  one  of  the  masculine 
factors  in  true  Culture ;  Culture  is  sterile  without  it. 

The  third  element  in  Culture  is  not  unlike  the  second.  The 
cultured  person  has  an  expansive  interest  in  life;  he  thinks  noth- 
ing human  to  be  foreign  to  him.  It  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  the 
cultured  man  or  woman  is  detached,  impersonal,  a  star  that  dwells 
apart.  He  inhabits  not  the  palace  of  art  but  the  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  into  it  he  invites  all  kinds  and  conditions 
of  men  and  from  it  he  emerges  to  mingle  freely  with  his  fellows. 
He  can  hold  converse  with  the  old  on  death  and  immortality,  with 
the  young  on  love  and  romance,  with  the  minister  on  the  arts  of 
pastorship,  with  the  hunter  on  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  with  the 
farmer  on  raising  chickens.  All  is  gTist  that  comes  to  his  mill. 
Though  absorl^ed  at  one  moment  in  one  interest,  he  can  leave  it 
at  will  and  plunge  himself  into  another,  perhaps  diametrically 
opposite.  The  cultured  man  cannot  be  a  bigot,  a  partizan ;  he 
has  too  many  points  of  view,  can  stand-  in  the  shoes  of  too  many 
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other  persons.  He  does  not  travel  continually  on  the  same  road, 
is  not  tied  down  to  a  monotonous  routine,  is  not  confined  to  one 
field  of  thought  or  one  round  of  activities,  does  not  bore  you  with 
reiteration  of  his  one  song.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  contains 
all  knowledge,  as  that  he  is  accessible  to  all  knowledge.  It  is 
not  so  much  his  full  mind  as  his  open  mind.  One  sure  indication 
of  the  cultured  person  is  the  breadth,  the  diversity  and  richness 
of  his  scope  of  interests. 

Sympathy  is  the  fourth  element  in  Culture.  Here  again  I  wish 
to  enlarge  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  term.  By  sympathy 
I  mean  more  than  pity:  I  mean  fellow-feeling,  rejoicing  with 
them  that  rejoice,  weeping  with  them  that  weep.  Sympathy  im- 
plies fellowship,  ability  to  put  yourself  in  the  other  man's  place, 
to  understand  his  thoughts,  his  angle  of  vision.  There  is  no  more 
certain  proof  of  lack  of  Culture  than  selfishness,  self-seeking,  self- 
absorption,  plunging  ahead  to  gratify  one's  own  desires  and  ambi- 
tions regardless  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  The  cul- 
tured man  or  woman  is  considerate  of  other  persons,  even  of  the 
lower  animals,  because  he  has  imagination  enough  to  enable  him 
to  apprehend  their  states  of  mind  and  because,  through  his  kin- 
ship with  them,  he  feels  for  them  and  with  them.  Let  us  not 
confuse  this  with  mere  politeness,  mere  grace  of  manner,  defer- 
ence, courtesy.  True  sympathy  goes  deeper  than  that :  it  is  related 
more  closely  to  benevolence,  charity,  love.  Would  you  know  the 
cultured  man  ?  Does  he  grieve  when  his  friends  are  stricken  with 
sorrow  ?  Does  he  rejoice  when  his  friends  make  merry  ?  Does  he 
fear  with  them,  love  with  them  ?  Does  he  lose  himself  in  them  ? 
Can  he  play  with  the  children  and  cheer  the  bed  of  the  aged? 
Is  he  kindly,  compassionate,  catholic  in  his  sympathies,  demo- 
cratically indulgent?  This  is  the  man  of  Culture:  he  who  obeys 
the  golden  rule  most  implicitly. 

The  fifth  attribute  of  the  cultured  person  is  a  well-trained  mind. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  train  the  mind:  to  employ  it  in  real 
activities,  to  engage  it  in  genuine,  vital  experiences,  accustoming 
it  to  reflect  upon  these  activities  and  experiences,  to  learn  from 
success  much  and  from  failure  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  judge, 
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compare,  contrast,  to  remember  what  is  significant  and  to  bring 
what  one  remembers  to  bear  on  any  present  problem,  to  discern 
clearly  the  roots  of  the  matter  at  issue  and  to  ignore  what  is  extra- 
neous, to  project  one's  self  outward  and  forward  in  imagination. 
To  do  all  this  long  enough  is  to  insure  a  well-trained  mind — 
nothing  else  will  produce  it.  ISTo  formal  set  of  mental  gymnastic 
exercises  will  sufiice,  nothing  but  educative  activities  often  repeated 
and  reflected  upon  will  serve.  Memorizing  of  Latin  declensions, 
conning  of  geometric  laws,  tabulating  the  succession  of  English 
kings  or  of  Revolutionary  War  battles,  learning  the  names  and 
dates  of  authors  and  their  books — this  may  produce  well-filled 
minds,  not  well-trained  minds.  Studies  can  train  the  mind  only 
in  proportion  as  the  studies  deal  with  actualities,  of  personal 
import  to  the  student.  Thus  studies  become  experience,  life- 
material,  upon  which  the  mind  may  reflect,  even  as  upon  the  events 
of  one's  own  life. 

ISTo  one  is  cultured  if  he  lacks  this  kind  of  mind.  He  may  be 
amiable,  attractive,  nice,  but,  lacking  a  well-trained  mind,  he  lacks 
one  of  the  dynamic  factors  of  Culture.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  mind  be  trained  logically,  it  need  not  be  trained  in  school, 
may  have  little  of  the  learning  which  is  traditional  in  our  curricu- 
lum ;  but  it  must  be  a  mind  capable  of  conceiving  clearly,  judging 
justly,  balancing  fairly,  remembering  freshly,  imagining  vividly, 
concentrating  sharply.  Such  a  mind  does  not  in  itself  constitute 
Culture,  for  it  sometimes  is  the  property  of  one  who  is  utterly 
hard  and  selfish,  impervious  to  all  the  finer  things  of  life.  Culture 
requires  all  five  elements:  a  feeling  for  beauty,  an  emotional  na- 
ture, strong  but  controlled,  varied  interests,  wide  sympathies,  a 
well-trained  mind.  And  these  must  be  fused  into  perfect  union 
Avith  each  other  and  interfused  with  the  individuality,  the  intrinsic, 
temperamental  quality  of  the  person,  so  that  the  Culture  of  no 
two  beings,  though  composed  of  the  same  elements,  is  alike. 

I  presume  this  analysis  of  Culture  has  pleased  neither  the  old 
school  of  thought  nor  the  new.  I  am  not  greatly  concerned,  how- 
ever, for  I  think  that  they  are  both  wrong,  that  both  have  sinned 
the  sin  of  extremes.     The  old  schoolmen  will  contend  I  have  mini- 
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mized  the  knowledge  element  in  Culture.  I  can  liear  them  quot- 
ing Matthew  Arnold  and  Walter  Pater  and  others  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintances,  to  the  effect  that  culture  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  best  of  the  past,  that  Culture  is  the  sharing  in  that  learning 
that  is  possessed  by  all  educated  persons.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
no  one  is  capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all  the  vast  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  that  can 
be  singled  out  as  specifically  cultural,  that  Culture  is  more  an 
attitude  toward  knowledge,  an  interest  and  sympathy  in  all  forms 
of  knowledge,  and  a  humility  in  the  presence  of  true  knowledge 
in  any  form.  Culture  implies  rather  that  a  stream  of  knowledge 
has  flowed  through  the  mind,  depositing  a  soil  which  is  alluvial, 
instinct  with  generous  thought,  capable  of  engendering  gracious 
feelings  and  beneficent  deeds.  Doubtless  the  native  richness  of 
the  stream  is  important,  but  yet  more  important  is  the  contour 
and  nature  of  the  region  through  which  the  stream  flows. 

And  some  of  the  modern  educational  philosophers  may  take 
issue  with  me  because  I  have  claimed  too  much  for  Culture.  I 
have  claimed  much  for  it,  for  it  is,  according  to  my  analysis,  the 
finest  flower  of  human  personality.  But  however  desirable  and 
delectable  it  may  be,  however  much  I  may  envy  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses more  of  it  than  I  have,  it  is  only  a  part  of  one's  equipment 
for  life,  only  one  of  the  strands  in  the  cable  by  which  man  tries 
to  climb  toward  the  ideal.  Culture,  as  I  have  defined  it,  does  not 
include — though  assuredly  it  does  not  exclude — those  essential 
qualities  that  we  call  spiritual :  bravery,  humor,  religious  fervor ; 
and  it  takes  no  account  at  all  of  the  other  gToup  of  powers  that 
we  group  under  the  title  of  Efficiency.  Culture  is  whole  and 
perfect  within  itself,  we  need  not  broaden  it  to  comprise  all  vir- 
tues in  order  to  justify  it;  but  the  human  being  who  possesses 
only  Culture,  even  in  its  brightest  effulgence,  is  not  whole  and 
perfect  within  himself.     To  it  must  be  added  Efficiency. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  insist  that  Culture  and 
Efficiency  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same  quality,  reverse 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  They  are  not  the  same.  To  use  the  terms 
of  geometry,  they  are  complementary,  not  identical.     They  are  not 
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incompatible — in  fact,  they  are  so  frequently  blended  in  tlie  buman 
personality  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  fix  and  mark  the 
limits  of  either;  but  they  are  nevertheless  widely  different  in 
nature,  methods,  purposes,  and  accomplishments.  Let  no  one 
persuade  you  that  Culture  leads  inevitably  to  Efficiency,  or  that 
Efficiency  grows  into  Culture.  Much  of  our  obfuscated  philosophy 
in  education  has  resulted  because,  perceiving  that  every  one  needs 
both  Culture  and  Efficiency,  we  have  classed  the  two  together, 
have  tried  to  obtain  both  by  the  same  means,  the  same  education, 
have  endeavored  to  make  the  cultural  subjects  practical  and  the 
practical  subjects  cultural. 

The  difference  between  the  two  will  be  made  very  evident  by  a 
brief  analysis  of  Efficiency.  We  shall  not  need  many  words,  for 
concerning  this  j)hase  of  our  subject  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  misunderstanding.  In  this  analysis  I  shall  examine  Efficiency 
at  its  highest  and  best,  ignoring  the  sinister  associations  connected 
with  the  term  but  not  necessarily  a  part  of  it. 

Efficiency  implies,  first  of  all,  ability  to  make  a  good  living, 
to  get  on  and  up  in  the  world,  to  work  at  some  calling  skillfully, 
capablv,  with  deftness  and  without  friction  and  waste ;  to  succeed, 
in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  to  make  money,  hold 
good  jobs.  As  society  is  now  constituted,  this  means  mastery  of 
some  one  gainful  vocation — it  matters  not  what,  though,  of  course, 
some  vocations  demand  more  intelligence  or  manual  skill  or  phys- 
ical strength  than  others. 

In  the  second  place.  Efficiency  implies  certain  work  habits  and 
qualities.  Industry,  inventiveness,  energy,  perseverance,  patience, 
thrift,  ambition,  ability  to  work  rapidly  and  easily,  to  eliminate 
useless  motions,  to  discover  the  speediest  mode  of  working  well — 
these  are  some  of  the  most  important  of  work  habits  and  qualities. 

Now,  this  demands  intelligence,  it  demands  a  well-trained  mind. 
To  be  sure,  in  some  kinds  of  work  a  man  nijay  apparently  be  efficient 
through  sheer  skill  or  animal  strength,  but  even  here  ingenuity 
and  shrewdness  and  keen  reasoning  count.  And  in  the  higher 
callings  great  efficiency  is  not  possible  without  a  finely-trained 
mentality.     It  need  not  be  a  capacious  mind,  it  may  be  a  narrow 
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mind — that  depends  upon  the  vocation, — but  it  must  be  keen, 
alert,  logical,  able  to  cope  with  every  situation,  to  follow  up  every 
ramification  involved  in  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed. 

Physical  health  and  vigor  is  the  fourth  factor  in  the  efficient 
life.  This  includes  all  that  has  to  do  with  preserving  and  improv- 
ing bodily  well-being,  such  as  practical  knowledge  of  the  body  and 
the  laws  of  health,  such  as  play  and  recreation. 

Finally,  Efficiency  in  most  vocations  is  not  possible  without 
ability  to  get  on  with  our  fellows.  We  may  not  be  interested  in 
them!  especially ;  but  as  our  success  depends  upon  our  power  to  deal 
skillfully  with  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  contact,  it  is 
evident  that  to  be  efficient  we  must  study  human  nature  and  culti- 
vate certain  social  graces. 

Surely  it  must  be  evident  that  Culture  and  Efficiency,  as  thus 
analyzed,  have  but  few  points  in  common.  Culture  deals  with 
the  spiritual,  the  emotional,  the  esthetic ;  Efficiency  rules  over  the 
realm  of  materialism,  of  practicalness,  of  utility.  Culture  en- 
riches the  personality ;  Eflficiency,  the  person.  Culture  regards 
life  as  an  exploration ;  Efficiency,  as  a  business  transaction.  Cul- 
ture is  esthetic  play;  Efficiency  relates  everything,  even  play,  to 
work.  Culture  asks,  "Is  it  true?  is  it  beautiful?  is  it  fine  and 
noble?"  Efficiency  asks,  "What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  What 
does  it  cost  ?  Does  it  pay  ?" 

The  circles  of  Culture  and  Efficiency  overlap,  it  would  seem,  at 
only  two  places:  both  claim  a  well-trained  intellect,  and  both 
establish  relationships  with  human  beings.  But  Culture  prizes 
more  highly  the  broad,  sympathetic,  catholic  mind,  the  mind  open 
to  all  truth  and  beauty ;  whereas  Efficiency  prizes  more  highly  the 
keen,  shrewd,  practical  mind,  the  mind  well-stored  with  useful 
facts.  And  in  regard  to  contact  with  life.  Culture  goes  out  from 
itself,  wanders,  somewhat  aimlessly,  in  attractive  by-paths,  search- 
ing— though  never  directly — for  beauty,  for  the  grace  and  glory 
of  life,  for  emotional  and  esthetic  exijeriences.  Culture  is  centrif- 
ugal. Culture  regardeth  not  the  harvest,  except  indeed  its  beauty, 
seeketh  not  her  own.  But  Efficiency  is  centripetal,  it  relates 
everything  to  itself,   ignores  everything  that  has  no  immediate 
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connection  with  profit,  is  impatient  with  beauty  for  the  sake  of 
beauty,  though  it  cultivates  that  beauty  that  is  negotiable.  In 
Culture  it  is  what  we  think  of  other  men  that  counts  ;  in  Efficiency 
it  is  what  other  men  think  of  us. 

Or,  consider  the  attitude  of  the  two  toward  morality.  Culture 
says:  ''Be  honest,  for  honesty  is  an  aspect  of  honor,  of  truth,  of 
beauty;  an  honest  action  is  in  tune  with  the  harmony  of  life." 
Efficiency  says :  ''Be  honest,  for  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Cul- 
ture says :  "Be  courteous,  for  true  courtesy  comes  from  the  heart ; 
it  is  an  emanation  of  love,  goodwill,  benevolence."  Efficiency 
says:  "Be  courteous;  it's  good  business." 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  in  this  matter.  Culture  and  Efficiency 
are  not  identical,  not  even  similar.  They  face  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. If  occasionally  they  meet  at  a  common  equator,  yet  at  their 
extremes  they  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  Culture  cannot  be 
practical ;  Efficiency,  though  it  assume  the  clothing  and  the  man- 
ners of  Culture,  remains  Efficiency. 

But — and  here  is  one  of  the  major  tenets  in  my  philosophy — it 
does  not  follow  that,  because  Culture  and  Efficiency  are  not  the 
same,  they  are  not  both  essential  in  life,  or  that  they  may  not 
both  be  acquired  by  the  same  person.  Or,  to  state  it  positively, 
the  well-rounded,  evenly-balanced,  full-grown  individual,  the  hap- 
piest, most  useful  individual  is  he  who  combines  within  himself 
the  five  qualities  of  Culture  and  the  five  qualities  of  Efficiency: 
he  who  can  make  a  good  living,  be  thoroughly  efficient,  take  part 
in  practical  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  live  a  full,  rich,  varied 
life,  attaining  a  fuller  measure  of  Culture  every  year  he  lives. 
Happy  is  he  if  his  vocation  permits  and  encourages  him  to  view 
existence  from  both  angles,  to  travel  as  far  east  as  west.  In  no 
calling,  indeed,  whether  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  or  the  min- 
istry of  the  coal  mine,  need  one  renounce  the  joys  and  values  of 
either  the  esthetic  or  the  practical.  But  since  some  vocations  lean 
too  far  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  we  must  needs  restore  the 
balance  by  readjusting  avocations.  Life  demands  both.  We 
should  work  and  we  should  play — not  work  in  order  that  we  ra-^j 
have  leisure  to  play,  not  play  that  we  may  have  health  to  work^ 
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but  work  and  play  because  both  are  necessary  to  fulfill  our  natures, 
to  perfect  and  complete  our  lives. 

And  if  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  school  education,  which  is, 
or  should  be,  training  and  preparation  for  complete  living,  out  of 
and  beyond  school,  by  means  of  complete  living  within  school, 
should  make  contributions  to  both  Culture  and  Efficiency.  I  say 
"contributions,"  for  it  is  evident  that  school  can  give  but  a  small 
portion  of  either.  I  would  not  have  John  cultured  and  Will 
efficient ;  I  would  have  both  John  and  Will  both  cultured  and 
efficient.  I  prefer  one  man  with  two  eyes  to  two  men,  each  with 
one  eye. 

(To  he  concluded  in  Education  for  December.) 


Reality. 

We  only  guess  our  fathers  whence  they  sprang ; 

The  early  world  with  all  its  griefs  and  joys, 
We  only  guess  of  them  ;  spears  flesh,  shields  clang 

As  yesterday  for  Horaer-reading  boys. 

—  George  Morris  Strouf. 


I 


English 

Professor   Frederick    Treudi.ey,    A.    M.,    Ohio    University, 

Athens,  Ohio. 

* ' iiiiiaiiiiiiimiit|jq-  j^jg  ^'Talks  with  Emerson,"  Mr.  Woodbury  tells  us 

I  that  the  great  master  of  English  advised  him  to 
I  spend  little  time  upon  the  formal  art  of  compo- 
I    sition,  but  simply  to  acquire  experiences  and  write 

%  .iimiiiiiiDiin iiitl   about  them  in  the  most  natural  manner.      Emer- 

1  I    son's  own  writings,  especially  his  journals,  afford 

I  I    abundant  proof  that  he  practised  what  he  preached. 

*"" "°"'""""«*  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  how  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  carry  with  him  two  blank  books,  in  one  of  which  he 
would  note  interesting  experiences  and  matters  of  observation, 
and  in  the  other  he  would  set  down  suggestive  extracts  from  liter- 
ature he  had  read,  or  perhaps  descriptions  of  his  own.  The  note 
books  of  Richard  Jeffries,  the  great  English  naturalist,  read  as 
smoothly  as  his  more  finished  writings,  and  the  same  is  abundantly 
true  of  Hawthorne's  and  Thoreau's.  It  was  indeed  the  business 
of  all  these  mien  simply,  in  the  words  of  Ruskin,  to  ''look  and  tell." 
They  seemed  to  go  about  their  business  as  all  men  do  about  their 
daily  work,  theirs  being  to  catch  the  more  fugitive  elements  of  the 
life  of  nature  or  of  the  human  soul  and  set  them  down  for  men 
to  read.  The  result  of  such  course  of  action  is  to  confer  a  sort 
of  unconscious  grace  because  the  wTiters  seem  not  to  be  aware 
of  anything  else  save  the  expression  of  experiences  which  had 
become  a  part  of  the  inner  life. 

Some  years  since.  Professor  Bliss  Perry  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  a  brief  account  of  an  interview  he  had  had 
with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  not  long  before  the  latter's  death. 
In  the  conversation  Mr.  Warner  said  to  him  that  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  never  to  accord  an  interview  with  any  one,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  without  giving  him  undivided  attention,  for  he 
said  that  he  felt  he  owed  full  attention  to  every  one  with  whom 
he  conversed  by  reason  of  the  worth  of  human  personality.     He 
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had  schooled  himself  from  an  early  age  to  listen  to  all  sermons 
and  discourses,  however  uninteresting  they  might  be,  with  such 
attention  as  to  enable  him  to  reproduce  them,  and  cited,  as  an 
illustration,  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  had  once  attended  and 
afterwards  reproduced  out  of  his  memory  at  the  request  of  the 
lecturer,  who  had  lost  his  notes,  and  had  done  this  more  com- 
pletely than  the  lecturer  himself  could  have  done.  He  added 
that  when  he  wrote  his  volume  entitled  "!N^ile  JSTotes,  or  In  the 
Levant,"  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  in  Venice  with  nothing 
but  a  dictionary  and  a  thin  volume  of  notes.  These  cases  seem 
to  illustrate  the  fine  words  of  Holy  Writ  to  the  effect  that  they 
who  lose  their  lives  shall  find  them. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  style  of  our  great  naturalists 
clearly  reveals  the  same  general  truth.  There  is  no  literature 
superior  in  the  pleasing  simplicity  and  charm  that  abounds  every- 
where than  in  the  writings  of  Burroughs,  Bradford,  Torrey,  Henri 
Fabre,  and  above  all  in  Gilbert  White's  ^'ISTatural  History  of  Sel- 
borne"  and  Walton's  "The  Complete  Angler."  These  mfen  and 
others^  like  Lafcadio  Hearn,  simply  immersed  themselves  in  na- 
ture, became  sensitive  to  her  subtle  life,  and  in  their  expressions 
of  experiences  illustrate  a  remark  of  Emerson  concerning  the 
naturalist  Huber,  to  the  effect  that  either  he  told  the  bees  things 
or  the  bees  told  Huber  things.  Take  Beebe's  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  entitled  "A  Yard  of  Jungle  Grass,"  or 
indeed  any  of  his  delightful  compositions,  and  the  same  truth  is 
to  be  observed.  All  that  any  one  has  to  do  is  simply  to  look  a 
little  more  deeply  and  with  a  pure  heart  into  Nature's  Arcana 
to  find  miracles  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  even  as  one  whose  gaze, 
directed  intelligently  into  the  microscope  or  telescope,  finds  arising 
before  him  new  heavens  and  new  earths. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  "African  Game  Trails,"  or  in  recounting 
his  South  American  experiences,  or  in  his  "Autobiography,"  re- 
veals the  same  truth.  Here  is  a  very  great  man,  clean  in  life, 
young  in  heart,  sharp  in  the  power  of  perception,  simple  in  faith, 
broad  in  experience,  abounding  in  joy,  bringing  his  undivided 
powers  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  getting  acquainted  with  and 
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revealing  to  his  fellow  men  worlds  of  which  they  otherwise  might 
remain  ignorant.  Unselfish  work  somehow  tones  up  the  energies 
of  men,  lends  firmness  to  their  wills  and  worth  to  whatever  they 
do.  If  anywhere  the  healing  touch  resides  it  is  in  that  of  the 
unselfish  man. 

So  one  could  go  through  the  writings  of  all  the  great  and  dis- 
tingTiished.  The  charm  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  the  grandeur 
of  Dante,  the  immense  influence  of  Montaigne,  that  grace  of  style 
which  made  the  writings  of  Rosseau  so  appealing  and  lends  to 
Pestalozzi  that  which  is  his  glory, — all  these  gifts  and  qualities 
are  the  logical  resultants  of  simple  obedience  to  the  advice  given 
by  Emerson  to  Woodbury. 

In  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  than  whom  was  never  a  finer  char- 
acter, we  are  taught  that  in  what  he  calls  the  imagination,  or  as 
we  would  express  it,  the  self,  lies  the  danger  of  distortion.  It  is 
the  projection  of  one's  OAvm  personal  feelings  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  can  be  of  no  general  interest,  into  that  which  we  are 
endeavoring  to  recount,  which  vitiates  the  product.  Truth  is 
universal,  is  an  end,  interests  all  people ;  whereas  feeling  is  per- 
sonal, private,  is  to  be  kept  in  reserve.  AVhen  heat  enters  into  a 
discussion,  truth  goes  out.  Said  old  Heracleitus,  ''Dry  light  is 
best."  So  Spinoza  taught  that  man's  safety  and  happiness  and 
power  lies  in  the  detachment  of  his  logical  faculties  from  his  feel- 
ings, so  as  to  find  in  wisdom,  in  the  seeing  of  things,  in  his  graphic 
phrase  suh  specie  aeternitas,  that  which,  being  true,  is  true  for  all 
men,  is  true  everywhere  and  forever. 

Dan  Crawford,  an  African  missionary,  returned  some  few  years 
ago  to  civilization  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the  dark  continent, 
where  he  had  been  living  for  twenty-two  years  almost  alone  with 
his  dark  brother.  Those  who  listened  to  his  public  or  private 
utterances,  or  who  have  read  his  volume,  "Thinking  Black,"  must 
often  have  wondered  where  he  got  his  brilliancy  of  style,  the 
pregnancy  of  his  thought,  the  vividness  of  imagination  therein 
manifested.  But  reflection  teaches  that  here  is  a  man  who  had 
been  profoundly  steeped  in  the  sharp  and  insistent  realities  of 
human  nature  largelv  untouched  bv  manv  of  the  conventionalities 
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which  attend  upon  civilized  life.  The  customs  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  associated,  the  deep  significance  of  the  imagery 
with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  express  their  thought,  their 
exceeding  retentiveness  of  memory,  keenness  of  sight  and  hearing, 
directness  of  speech,  as  well  as  perversion  of  ideals,  all  contribute 
a  chapter  of  surpassing  interest  to  one  seeking  to  know  the  art  of 
expression. 

All  of  Jane  Addams's  writings  express  the  same  truth.  Here 
is  a  woman  who  deliberately  descended  into  the  depths  of  slum 
life  with  the  single  purpose  of  lifting  a  few  people  up.  Every 
expression  she  makes  in  her  books  reveals  rich  contact  wdth  elemen- 
tal forces  by  reason  of  which  every  fibre  of  her  inner  being  has 
been  set  to  tingling.  Whatever  she  touches  she  illuminates.  And 
with  what  a  flood  of  light  her  career  invests  the  words  of  our 
Master,  "If  I  be  lifted  up  I  will  draw  all  men  imto  me."  With 
a  firm  hand  she  touches  alike  all  subjects  which  come  within  the 
range  of  her  observation.  If  she  broods  upon  that  "ancient  evil" 
known  as  prostitution,  it  is  with  the  purity  of  light  itself.  Deal- 
ing with  poor  immigrant  women  she  invests  them  with  a  halo 
belonging  to  worth.  If  she  directs  her  attention  to  organized  vice 
and  corruption,  her  pitiless  pen  is  unsparing.  Yet  everywhere 
throughout  her  writings  a  vein  of  optimism  is  made  visible  to  one 
able  to  see  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.  ISTo  wonder  by 
common  consent  has  she  been  called  the  first  citizen  of  Chicago. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  early  training  of  Giotto  will  recall 
that  he  was  taught  the  art  of  painting  in  the  studio  of  Cimabue. 
Here,  surrounded  by  the  works  of  masters,  associated  with  youth 
whose  rivalry  spurred  him  on,  living  in  a  time  and  in  a  land 
which  held  the  artist  in  high  favor,  he  learned  to  distinguish 
supreme  things  from  those  less  supreme,  to  love  them,  and  to  be 
willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline  or  any  restraint  that  these 
might  be  brought  forth.  Studying  and  working  at  the  same  time, 
he  gradually  shaped  his  art  until  it  found  perhaps  its  most  per- 
fect flowering  in  that  tower  described  by  Longfellow  as 

"The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone, — 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire, — 
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Tlie  builder's  perfect  and  centennial  flower, 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone. 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire." 

It  was  said  lately  concerning  the  lamented  Mr.  Sargent,  that 
his  theory  of  beauty  held  that  everything  possesses  its  charm,  even 
a  battered  tin  dish,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  art  to  look  for  it 
everywhere  and  reveal  it.  Readers  of  'Taust"  will  recall  that  his 
hero  finds  the  secret  of  life  in  service,  that  service  in  this  par- 
ticular case  being  the  reclamation  from  the  sea  of  land  suitable 
for  the  support  of  human  life.  All  this  means  that  whether  with 
the  artist  one  seeks  to  behold  beauty  and  embody  it  in  living  form, 
or  with  the  doer  of  deeds,  express  himself  in  terms  of  some  worthy 
work,  perhaps  in  indu^stry  or  anything  else  calculated  to  relieve 
the  tensions  of  life,  or  with  one  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "sole 
voyager  on  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,"  seeking  pure  truth 
undimmed  either  with  feeling  or  practical  use,  he  who  would 
express  himself  must  look  for  reality  under  the  terms  of  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  he  must  understand  that  these  are 
ends  in  themselves  and  alone  constitute  the  meanings  of  things. 

In  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy"  the  great  poet  tells  us  that  after 
his  descent  into  the  Inferno  and  the  climbing  of  the  mount  of 
Purgatory  he  found  himself  within  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  and 
after  certain  experiences  with  his  beloved  Beatrice  she  compels 
him  as  the  final  act  of  purification,  and  just  before  their  ascent 
to  Paradise,  to  drink  of  the  fountains  of  Lethe  and  Eunoe,  the 
one  of  forgetfulness  and  the  other  of  memory.  The  philosophy 
of  this  act  is  not  difficult  to  discern.  ISTo  doubt  it  meant  to  sym- 
bolize that  largeness  of  growth  through  which  the  less  perfect,  the 
insignificant  and  the  worthless,  disappear  in  the  increased  light 
and  quickening  for  divine  things.  It  is  this  process  which  we 
see  revealed  in  the  great  literary  characters  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and,  further,  it  illustrates  with  completeness  and 
is  illustrated  in  return  by  Paul's  philosophy  of  growth  expressed 
in  the  following  words,  "But  we  all,  with  open  face  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
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Students  of  Tennyson  are  aware  of  the  profound  attention  lie 
gave  to  the  perfecting  of  the  language  used  to  express  his  thought, 
but  they  also  are  aware,  if  they  have  read  his  great  biography  by 
his  son,  that  he  was  ever  brooding  over  the  infinite,  like  Moses 
enduring  as  seeing  the  invisible,  and  ever  trying  to  create  a  suit- 
able dwelling  place  for  this  being.  As  tabernacle  and  temple  alike 
were  beautified  as  was  becoming  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most 
High,  so  the  great  artist  must  not  allow  his  message  to  go  clad  in 
ragged  garments.  Form  and  substance  are  but  phases  of  the 
same  thing.  They  are  expressive  of  what  they  represent.  They 
never  separate.  Further,  great  works  of  art  in  a  peculiar  sense 
are  characterized  by  light.  On  Schiller's  tomb  may  be  found  the 
words,  ''Licht,  Liebe,  Leben."  Dante's  Paradise  is  character- 
ized by  light,  life,  music,  motion.  Everywhere  is  activity  and 
the  consummation  and  climax  of  this  imagery  is  to  be  found  in 
that  he  likens  Grod  to  a  spark  of  fire  without  dimension,  flashing, 
penetrating,  illuminating,  deathless. 
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E.  E.  Gates,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

*i"»i a """"I HAT  want  me."     This  was  said  by  a  boy  in  the 

I  //r|^  I  eighth  grade  of  the  public  school.  What  are  our 
ill  schools  teaching?  For  what  are  we  paying  taxes 
I  I    for   their  support?      The   fads   and  the  vocations 

I, „„Diiniiiiini|  liave  so  firm  a  grip  upon  the  schools  that  the  three 

I  I   R's  are  being  strangled.     The  argument  that  they 

I  I   fit  for  life  has  gained  the  popular  ear,  so  that  now 

*""""""'°'""""""*  they  are  like  Phaeton  driving  the  horses  of  Apollo. 
They  are  killing  every  good  thing.  Perhaps  this  boy  had  been 
taught  to  say,  "That  wasn't  I,"  but  not  in  the  same  way  that  he 
had  been  taught  to  say  that  3  times  4  is  12.  He  would  not  say 
to  the  grocer  that  3  times  4  is  14.  ISTow  this  was  the  end  of  that 
boy's  school  days,  and  he  had  been  taught  music,  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Now,  I  submit,  would  not  the  knowledge  and 
ability  to  say,  "It  wasn't  I,"  "That  doesn't  matter,"  "Whom  did 
you  get  that  from?"  "Between  you  and  me,"  and  many  another 
correct  expression  which  50  per  cent  of  the  people  use  incorrectly, 
be  of  as  much  worth  to  this'  or  any  boy  in  securing  a  position  in 
a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  concern,  as  the  ability  to  sing  the 
scale,  draw  a  vase,  or  make  a  flower-stand  ? 

Some  one  has  aptly  advised,  "Know  some  thing  about  every 
thing  and  every  thing  about  some  thing."  Long  ago  Pope  said 
the  same  thing: 

"A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

While  this  may  be  ideal,  it  is  not  possible.  To  compel  every 
child  to  sing  and  to  draw  is  doubtful  pedagog}^  One  of  our 
humorists  has  said:  "I  had  rather  be  ignorant  than  to  know  so 
darn  much  that  isn't  so."  If  he  meant  so  much  that  is  useless, 
he  was  a  true  philosopher. 
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In  a  quite  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  was  an  account  of  the 
girl  ambulance  drivers  on  the  French  front.  There  were  fourteen 
in  the  unit.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that  these 
girls  kept  their  machines  in  better  order  and  were  more  skillful 
in  finding  the  disorders  and  repairing  them  than  were  the  men. 
But  these  girls  who  came  from  wealthy  and  well-to-do  English 
homes,  never  had  any  manual  training  or  machine-shop  work,  and 
they  knew  how  to  dig  their  ambulances  out  of  a  snowdrift  without 
any  instruction  from  Frederick  Taylor  on  how  to  handle  a  shovel. 
The  boy  on  the  farm,  without  any  of  the  frills  of  the  city  poly- 
technic high  school,  can  shoe  a  horse,  repair  a  reaper,  run  a  gas 
engine,  and  build  a  model  henhouse. 

The  one  great  lesson  that  the  Anlerican  boy  needs  to  be  taught 
today  is  immediate  and  willing  obedience  to  constituted  authority. 
Many  blessings  will  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  world  war, 
but  the  greatest  good  ^vill  come  to  the  individual — "our  boys." 
They  will  come  home  men.  Let  me  explain.  The  American  boy 
is  not  obedient ;  he  is  not  respectful.  If  he  were,  half  the  private 
schools  of  the  country  would  have  to  close  their  doors.  This  is 
a  product  of  our  American  family  life.  In  the  army  and  in  the 
navy  he  must  obey  immediately  and  willingly ;  he  must  be  respect- 
ful to  the  officers,  and  this  is  what  makes  a  man  of  him. 

Once,  when  driving  by  a  military  school,  the  gentleman  at 
the  wheel  remarked,  "It  was  a  military  school  that  made  a  man 
of  me,  because  there  I  learned  to  obey."  Roscoe  Conkling  always 
revered  the  memory  of  the  teacher  in  the  country  school  who  gave 
him  a  sound  thrashing,  "Because,"  he  remarked,  "it  made  a 
United  States  senator  of  me."  An  office  boy  did  not  do  what 
the  manager  had  told  him  to  do.  When  questioned  why  he  had 
hot,  he  carelessly  replied,  "Oh,  I  just  didn't  want  to."  The  man- 
ager knocked  him  do\^m,  which  was  a  very  proper  thing  for  the 
manager  to  do.  "When  the  boy  went  home  that  night  he  com- 
plained to  his  parents,  not  because  the  manager  had  knocked  him 
down,  but  because  they  had  never  taught  him  to  obey. 

During  a  storm  the  captain  of  a  vessel  ordered  one  of  the  sailors 
to  go  up  into  the  rigging.     The  sailor  hesitated.     Quick  as  a  flash 
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the  cai^tain  stretched  him  flat  on  the  deck.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  next  man  and  said,  "You  go."  He  went.  After  the  storm  one 
of  the  passengers  said  to  the  captain  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
pretty  harsh  on  the  boy.  The  captain  replied,  "Did  you  not 
know  that  your  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  depended 
on  the  immediate  execution  of  that  order,"  Go  into  our  schools 
and  you  will  see  that  greater  stress  needs  to  be  put  on  obedience. 

The  high  school  and  the  college  graduate  are  decidedly  ineffi- 
cient. ISTone  of  them  are  skilled.  ISTone  of  them  take  leadership. 
What  can  be  expected  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  modern  world 
when  the  leaders  of  American  life — men  in  the  professions  and  in 
the .  higher  institutions  which  prepare  for  the  professions,  have 
seemingly  gone  mad  on  the  question  of  specialization  ? 

We  specialize  our  grammar  school  children  in  bank  discount 
and  leave  them  in  lifelong  ignorance  of  what  mathematics  really 
means.  We  specialize  our  high,  school  youth  in  battles  and  sieges 
and  permit  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  great  historic  develop- 
ment of  mankind  through  industry  and  commerce.  We  specialize 
our  college  youth .  in  haphazard  electives,  each  taught  by  a  spe- 
cialist and  mjost  of  them  unrelated  to  all  the  others,  and  turn 
that  youth  out  of  college  a  veritable  ignoramus  in  regard  to  him- 
self and  all  those  other  selves  with  whom  his  whole  subsequent 
life  ^vill  be  concerned.  We  send  out  from  our  schools  of  applied 
science  many  a  man  competent  to  put  up  a  bridge,  but  not  com- 
petent to  put  up  a  good  front  among  his  equals ;  wise  in  the  hand- 
ling of  formulas,  but  ignorant  of  the  handling  of  men;  full  of 
little  knacks  and  methods  of  calculation,  but  empty  of  that  tact 
and  intellectual  skill  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  professional 
success. 

We  need  to  get  back  to  the  humanities — not  to  the  humanities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  expounded  at  Oxford  and  in  some  univer- 
sities in  America,  but  the  humanities  of  the  twentieth  century. 
For  the  study  of  the  real  humanities  implies  a  working  knowledge 
of  mankind — of  men. 

We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  facts  and  fancies  and 
theories   and  names   and  inventions  and  problems,   that  we   are 
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forgetting  that  the  main  fact  in  education  is  results.  Whether 
our  youth  is  to  start  in  a  store,  in  an  office,  or  as  a  drummer; 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  minister,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  a  doctor, 
his  success  depends  enormously  on  his  ability  to  get  along  with 
and  to  handle  other  men.  That  success- — the  highest  success  which 
comes  through  the  widest  social  usefulness — he  cannot  have  unless 
he  is  broad,  catholic,  tolerant,  tactful  and  philosophical — not  as 
a  specialist  but  as  a  man. 

Some  time  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines  said :  ''The 
curse  of  American  scholarship  and  of  American  education  is  the 
Ph.  D.  For,  in  exalting  this  decoration  of  the  specialist,  we  are 
repeating  the  error  of  the  Schoolmen  who  confounded  erudition, 
which  dries  up  the  soul,  with  real  wisdom,  which  expands  man 
into  almost  the  very  image  of  the  All-Wise.  Yet  this  hall-mark 
of  erudition  is  today  practically  essential  as  a  key  to  a  faculty 
position ;  and  it  is  so,  not  because  there  seems  to  be  any  valid 
educational  reason  for  it,  but  largely  because  it  was  used  in  Ger- 
many and  looks  well  in  the  college  catalog.  As  a  result  hundreds 
of  young  fellows  are  starving  themselves  and  impoverishing  their 
parents  to  secure  this  decoration. 

To  get  this  decoration  they  are  pursuing  special  investigations — 
research — by  counting  the  number  of  adverbial  modifiers  in  Shake- 
speare, or  by  sending  out  questionnaires  regarding  the  proportion 
of  children  who  suck  their  thumbs.  Having  scraped  together  this 
fatuous  information  they  sj)end  much  time  and  money  in  having 
it  printed,  in  order  that  another  doctorial  dissertation  may  be 
added  to  the  dustiest  shelves  of  the  college  library.  And  these 
most  precious  years  of  a  manVlife,  these  years  in  which  the  youth 
ought  to  be  learning  how  to  broaden  his  mind  and  his  capacities, 
how  to  deal  with  men,  and  to  handle  his  faculties,  his  tongue 
and  himself — these  the  poor  fellow  is  selling  for  this  mess  of 
pottage  with  which  to  feed  the  trustees  of  some  university. 

''Having  been  admitted  to  the  teaching  staff  of  some  university, 
this  fledgling  Ph.  D.,  if  he  is  to  hold  his  place,  must  produce 
something,  and  that  quickly.  Half-starved  physically,  and  wholly 
starved  intellectually  and  socially,  his  only  alternative  is  to  spe- 
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cialize  still  more,  digging,  like  a  woodpecker,  into  some  wormhole 
of  erudition  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  it  a  maggot  large 
enough  to  placate  the  learned  university  public  accustomed  to  be 
fed  by  young  doctors  of  philosophy.  This  digging  is  politely  called 
research;  but  it  is  the  sorriest  counterfeit  of  the  genuine  thing, 
being  but  perfunctory  and  profitless  grubbing." 

Are  we  producing  our  due  proportion  of  first  class,  of  great 
men,  of  efficient  men  ?  To  produce  men  with  loins  from  which 
will  come  great  contribution  to  human  thought  we  must  make 
over  entirely  our  whole  system  of  education,  so  that  our 
youth,  instead  of  being  j)ut  through  vast  pages  imparting 
facts,  shall  be  ]iut  into  small  classes  under  intellectually 
strong  women,  and  especially  under  intellectually  strong 
and  morally  strong  men,  who  will  really  develop  the  boy's 
mind  and  character.  We  must  then  persuade  the  college  authori- 
ties not  to  turn  all  undergraduates  into  a  jangle  of  courses  taught 
by  specialists,  but  to  lay  out  for  those  boys  really  developing  and 
strengthening  coherent  work,  which  shall  make  them  acquainted 
Avith  men,  society,  and  genuine  wisdom.  The  physicians  are  get- 
ting the  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  by  their  clinics,  their 
liospitals  and  ''interne"  training,  through  which  the  embryo  phy- 
sician studies  not  medicine  but  human  life. 
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J.  E.  KiRKwooD,  Peofessoe  of  Botany, 
Univeesity  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana. 
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f '" °""""""'|0R  a  score  of  years  a  marked  unrest  lias  characterized 

I  the  progress  of  education.  In  secondary  schools, 
I  as  Avell  as  in  primary  and  higher  education,  the 
I    period  has  been  and  still  is  one  of  change;  new 

f iiitiiiiiiiiiDiii lit*   studies  have  been  brought  to  the  front,  and  others 

I  I    relegated  to  the  background.     These  changes  must 

I  i    be  regarded  as  a  reflection  of  the  general  condi- 

""'°""""""  tions  of  the  times.  The  same  period  has  been  one 
of  marked  industrial  and  commercial  development,  of  agricul- 
tural progress,  and  of  advancement  in  method  in  all  lines  of  enter- 
prise. Modifications  have  reached  into  every  field  of  human  inter- 
est. Methods,  implements,  ideas,  quickly  become  obsolete  and  are 
superseded  by  others,  usually  for  the  better ;  sometimes,  we  think, 
for  the  worse.  Education  shares  in  the  confusion.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise  with  those  schools — the  gTeat  body  of  our  schools — 
which  are  public  institutions. 

]^ot  always,  it  seems,  have  the  changes  followed  the  most  careful 
thought  and  a  thorough  study  of  conditions,  but  much  of  the 
cut-and-try  sort  of  experimentation,  something  of  the  fad  and  the 
sensational  appears  to  have  had  access  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  direct  educational  effort.  It  has  become  an  age  of  competition 
among  schools,  and  the  size  of  the  enrollment  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess, until  much  that  is  embodied  in  the  school  curriculum  and  life 
savors  of  an  effort  to  attract  attention. 

A  feature  of  this  transition  period  is  the  shifting  attitude  in 
tlie  matter  of  instruction  in  science.  For  some  reason  there  has 
arisen  in  the  high  schools  a  disinclination  toward  the  sciences,  and 
the  oft-cited  fact  of  the  decline  in  interest  in  physics,  chemistry 
and  other  scientific  subjects  since  1890  has  brought  forth  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  correct  this  tendency  by  the  modification  of  the  science 
courses  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  composite  course  known  as 
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general  science,  designed  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  pupils  and 
to  check  their  waning  interest.  These  motives  from  all  stand- 
points are  worthy,  but  the  question  as  to  what  is  best  to  do  is  as 
yet  unsettled.  As  one  surveys  the  literature  on  this  subject  of 
the  last  ten  years,  he  is  impressed  by  its  divergence  in  aim,  in 
argument  and  in  fact.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  science  instruction  nor  at  a  certainty  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  general  science  to  meet  the  issue.  Therefore,  an 
examination  of  the  situation  may  at  this  time  be  profitable  as 
an  effort  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  results  of  thought  and  experience 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  present  whatever  lesson  they  may  convey. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  statistical  information  is  not  avail- 
able concerning  the  period  in  question,  so  that  a  wide  range  of 
facts  from  schools  with  and  without  general  science  might  be 
compared.  It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  that  in  any  new  movement 
a  large  amount  of  inertia  must  be  overcome,  and  there  is  always 
conflict  with  the  prejudice  of  conservative  minds. 

If  it  were  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  true  aims 
and  the  best  values  of  instruction  in  science,  we  should  doubtless 
have  less  difficulty  in  analyzing  the  claims  of  general  science  as 
compared  with  the  special  courses.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
first  to  ask  what  are  the  aims  and  the  justification  of  science 
instruction,  and  then  Avhether  general  science  meets  the  require- 
ment. 

In  science,  no  less  than  in  other  studies,  two  considerations  are 
important:  first,  the  informational  content;  second,  discipline. 
As  to  the  former,  it  includes  that  great  body  of  knowledge  gained 
by  man  in  his  conquest  of  nature,  that  knowledge  which  is  not 
only  power,  but  enlightenment,  security,  comfort  and  pleasure, 
and  which,  in  the  last  hundred  years  has  led  the  world  forward 
more  than  all  its  progress  in  the  preceding  centuries.  Such 
knowledge  has  reached  into  the  moral  and  ethical  realms  of  thought, 
correcting  our  vision  as  to  men's  rights  and  duties;  it  has  puri- 
fied and  beautified,  much  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind ;  it  has 
increased  production  of  food  and  clothing  and  wealth  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  man  has  never  before  kno^\Ti.     This  heritage  cannot  be 
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overlooked.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  lives  as  history  or  lan- 
guage or  government.  It  is  not  enough  that  scientists  know  science, 
the  public  must  know  it.  The  late  President  Van  Hise  has  pointed 
out  that  we  now  know  enough  about  disease  to  banish  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  from  the  world  in  twenty  years,  if  that 
knowledge  were  applied,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  legislation 
on  such  matters  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the  popular  ignor- 
ance. And  we  know  enough  about  agriculture  to  double  present 
production,  and  enough  about  manufacture  and  conservation  vastly 
to  increase  in  every  way  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  classes 
of  people. 

National  power  and  independence  must  in  the  future  be  pro- 
portional to  our  advancement  in  science,  no  less  in  peace  than  in 
war.  Consider  the  part  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  recent 
world  conflict.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  possibilities  hidden  in 
future  revelations,  say  in  the  domain  of  mechanics,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  cheap  and  universal  substitute  for  the  present 
sources  of  power. 

In  the  matters  of  discipline,  we  are  supporting  claims  not  so 
easily  defended.  Objections  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline 
have  been  raised  with  some  frequency  and  force.  While  possibly 
not  so  great  as  formerly  supposed,  still  there  is  evidence  that  the 
transfer  of  skill  and  proficiency  and  habit  from  one  field  of  opera- 
tion to  another  is  accomplished  in  important  degrees.  Experi- 
ments in  the  fields  of  memory,  discrimination,  association,  reaction, 
etc.,  show  transfer  from  25  to  75  per  cent.* 

If  science  is  properly  taught,  the  instructor  must  insist  upon 
certain  things  in  the  students'  work.  Doubtless  much  of  the 
failure  of  science  teachers  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  is  due 
not  so  much  to  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  method.  Content  with  the  acquisition  of 
facts  by  the  students,  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  procedure. 
First,  let  the  teacher  insist  upon  exactitude.  The  attitude  that 
this  or  that  observation  is  near  enough  leads  eventually  to  indif- 
ferance  as  to  accuracy.     In  so  far  it  is  a  compromise  of  the  virtue 

♦Cameron,  Edward  H,    Formal  discipline  past  and  present.    Ed.  Rev.  56:  133-148.    1918. 
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of  intellectual  honesty,  and  insidiously  undermines  appreciation 
of  precise  and  faithful  work.  The  moral  quality  of  honesty 
rests  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  truth.  How  essential 
then  that  this  sense  of  this  value  be  not  impaired!  Second,  let 
the  teacher  insist  upon  independence.  In  this  respect  the  materials 
of  science  are  an  important  adjunct  of  the  methods.  Here  the 
student  is  brought  into  personal  contact  vnth  fact  and  substance. 
His  results  should  represent  the  conclusions  of  his  own  reasoning 
processes,  and  not  the  influence  of  the  teacher  or  the  text.  It  is 
the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  the  pupil  gains  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  attack  and  master  a  simple  laboratory  problem.  The 
more  self-reliance  is  inculcated, the  more  successful  the  teaching. 
There  is  ample  ground  for  the  confident  faith  that  this  spirit  of 
triumphant  enquiry  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  laboratory 
lesson  will  not  be  willingly  relinquished  in  the  face  of  practical 
problems  in  other  fields  of  experience.  If  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  that  men  should  acquire  as  a  result  of  scientific  study, 
it  is  the  habit  of  clear  and  independent  thinking.  There  is  too 
little  of  such  thinking  in  the  world  of  afi^airs,  and  we  are  even 
more  the  creatures  of  our  intellectual  environment  than  we  are 
of  the  physical. 

Third,  the  teacher  should  inculcate  in  pupils  an  impartial  atti- 
tude of  mind.  Professor  Coulter*  has  set  forth  the  distinction 
between  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  sciences  in  the  words 
self-injection  and  self-elimination.  The  former  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  appreciation  which  in  a  word  expresses  our  mental  atti- 
tude toward  literature  and  history,  but  in  any  scientific  analysis 
which  would  reveal  the  cold  logic  of  facts,  considerations  of  self 
and  personal  interest  must  ever  be  excluded.  It  is  this  habit  of 
thinking  which  transcends  the  passions  and  emotions  and  which 
should  go  far  toward  a  just  and  amicable  settlement  of  racial, 
social  and  economic  contentions. 

In  one  other,  the  Fourth  respect,  should  the  teacher's  work  aim 
at  the  cultivation  of  perseverance  in  the  personality  of  the  pupil. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  capacity  for  overcoming  difiiculties  in 

•Coulter,  John  M.  The  mission  of  science  in  education.  Sch.  Sci.  and  Math.  16: 
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life  is  largely  reducible  to  the  power  of  prolonged  and  persistent 
attention  to  things  distasteful  and  wearisome.-  ISTot  that  studies 
should  he  made  distasteful  and  wearisome,  but  if  essential  training 
must  come  through  such  discipline,  let  it  come.  Too  much  of 
the  present-day  argument  concerning  the  modifications  of  study 
courses  aims  at  the  elimination  of  hard  work,  and  offers  a  sugar- 
coated  substitute  to  a  coddled  and  pampered  appetite. 

Having  considered  the  basic  claims  of  science  in  education,  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  question  as  to  whether  general  science  more 
nearly  reaches  this  result  than  do  the  special  courses.  The  causes 
and  motive  of  the  general  science  movement  are  usually  attributed 
to  the  decline  in  interest  in  the  special  sciences,  botany,  zoology, 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  need  of  some  vitalizing  changes 
in  the  organization  and  presentation  of  secondary  science. 

If  we  grant,  with  Huntington*  and  others,  that  the  decline  in 
attendance  upon  special  scientific  courses  is  due  to  dislike  or  little 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  we  may  attribute  that  fact  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  neither  of  which  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
actual  merits  or  demerits  of  the  subjects  or  the  teachers.  Appar- 
ently, one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  problem  is  the  great  increase 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  number  of  high-school 
subjects  offered,  particularly  in  the  line  of  vocational  training, 
which  have  divided  the  attention  of  pupils  and  diverted  them  from 
subjects  not  so  immediately  and  tangibly  productive.  Again,  as 
Judd  has  shown,*  the  constituency  of  the  high  school  has  greatly 
changed  during  the  same  period  and  the  motives  for  attending 
such  schools  have  differed  accordingly.  Whereas  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  high  school  was  mainly  a  gateway  to  the  college, 
and  patronized  chiefly  by  those  who  sought  a  liberal,  cultural  or 
professional  education ;  now,  with  its  courses  in  business,  trades, 
home  economics,  and  agriculture,  it  not  only  draws  its  attendance 
largely  from  the  laboring  classes,  but  in  proportion  as  it  empha- 
sizes the  vocational  subjects,  it  discounts  those  which  aim  at  a 
broad  and  liberal  culture.     The  idea  that  those  subjects  which 

♦Huntington,  E.  I.  Elementary  Science  or  general  science.  Sell.  Sci.  and  IMatli.  17; 
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have  not  a  direct  utilitarian  value  are  fit  only  for  the  dilettante 
Ii=  a  part  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  times,  which  views  the  prac- 
tical as  the  vocational,  and  which  is  too  purblind  to  see  that  those 
studies  which  widen  a  man's  vision  and  enhance  his  influence 
are  the  things  which  deal  with  what  is  best  because  it  is  the  truest 
and  most  fundamental  in  human  experience.  It  is  this  spirit 
which  is  undermining  the  scholarship  of  the  colleges  as  well  as  the 
high  schools,  which  shuns  hard  work,  sneers  at  the  scholar  as  a 
highbrow  or  a  grind,  and  passes  its  time  bluffing  through  courses 
where  learning  is  made  easy  and  education  finished  "while  you 
wait." 

Professors  Coulter  and  Millikan*  agree,  however,  that  the 
decline  in  attendance  upon  the  special  courses  in  science  is  not 
due  to  failing  interest  but  to  other  causes,  which  are  stated: 
(1)  as  the  crowding  back  of  subjects  into  the  later  years  of  high 
school,  where  the  registration  is  always  less;  (2)  the  lack  of  inter- 
relat'.  ii  between  the  special  sciences,  resulting  in  sharp  lines  of 
division  which  allows  them  to  be  more  easily  "crowded  off  the 
educational  platter,"  and  (3)  the  dropping  of  specific  college  en- 
trance requirements  in  physics  and  other  subjects. 

So  much  for  the  causes  and  motives  back  of  the  general  science 
movement.  The  claims  of  the  advocates  of  general  science  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  that  it  stimulates  interest  not  only 
in  the  f- abject  itself  but  in  the  courses  in  special  science  which 
follov/;  (2)  that  it  has  more  bearing  upon  everyday  "practical" 
affairs  than  do  the  special  sciences;  (3)  that  it  serves  as  a  guide 
t*  the  pupil  in  making  later  elections  from  the  different  branches 
of  science ;  (4)  that  it  imparts  useful  information  to  pupils  leav- 
ijig  high  school  early;  and  (5)  that  it  serves  as  a  transition  from 
the  work  of  the  grades  to  the  special  science  courses  of  the  high 
school. 

Let  us  examine  these  claims.  First,  upon  what  basis  of  fact 
does  the  claim  of  increased  interest  rest  ?  It  is  just  here  that 
statistical  evidence  is  most  desirable,  and  unfortunately  is  inade- 
quate.    From  one  quarter  and  another  come  affirmative  answers, 

•Milliken,  R.  A.  Science  in  the  secondary  schools.  Sch.  Sci.  and  Math.  17:  379-387. 
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but  sometimes  where  more  general  they  fail  to  sustain  the  con- 
tention. Thalman*  writes  of  the  Oak  Park  High  School  (111.) 
that  in  five  years,  with  an  increased  total  enrollment  of  less  than 
10%,  those  electing  one  science  after  general  science  increased 
by  26%,  but  those  electing  a  second  science  by  less  than  4%. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  figures  are  those  furnished  by  the 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers  report 
of  the  Committee  on  a  Four- Year  Science  Course,  f  These  data 
represent  the  enrollment  in  four  high  schools  in  different  places 
for  four  years  before  and  four  years  following  the  introduction 
of  general  science.  This  report  shows  that  the  total  registration 
in  science,  including  general  science,  increased  from  the  first  to 
the  second  j)eriod  from  68.8%  to  71. 4%.  But  the  figures  also 
show  that  while  the  total  registration  in  biology,  botany,  zoology, 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  period  before  the  installation  of  gen- 
eral science  varied  between  the  schools  from  47%  to  50.6%  ;  in  the 
jDcriod  following,  during  which  general  science  was  presented,  the 
registration  in  the  same  subjects  fell  between  23%  and  27%. 

As  to  the  second  claim  that  general  science  has  more  practical 
bearing  than  the  special  sciences,  it  is  not  necessarily  true.  The 
special  sciences,  as  they  have  usually  been  taught  in  later  years, 
have  doubtless  been  too  much  detached  from  the  usual  affairs  of 
life  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  pupil's  interest,  in  view  of  the  strong 
utilitarian  bent  of  the  times,  but  so  also  may  be  the  lessons  in 
general  science,  unless  given  an  obvious  application  by  the  text 
or  the  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  a  course  in  any  one  of  the 
sciences  alone  may  be  filled  with  practical  applications. 

The  claim  that  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  later  elections  falls  by 
its  own  weight,  if  it  is  shown  that  elections  in  the  special  sciences 
decline  after  the  introduction  of  general  science.  So  also  does 
the  fifth  claim,  that  general  science  furnishes  a  transition  step 
from  the  gTades  to  regular  courses  in  science.  l!^either  of  these 
reasons,  however,  would  seem  adequate  to  compensate  for  the  loss 

*Thalman,  J.L.  Some  results  of  a  general  science  course.  Sch.  Sci.  and  Math.  12: 
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of  time   and  necessary   substitution   in   an   already  overcrowded 
curriculum. 

Against  tlie  fourth  plea,  that  much  useful  information  may  by  the 
means  of  general  science  be  imparted  to  those  who  leave  the  high 
school  early,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  protest.  The  more  of 
such  information  the  better. 

The  objections  commonly  raised  against  general  science  are: 
(1)  That  it  lacks  continuity  and  unity;  (2)  that  it  replaces  other 
sciences  in  themselves  more  complete;  and  (3)  the  insufficiency 
of  teachers  and  texts. 

As  to  the  lack  of  continuity  of  theme,  various  devices  have 
been  proposed  as  a  remedy,  which  indicates  that  some  advocates 
of  general  science  recognize  its  shortcomings  in  this  respect.  To 
center  the  general  science  work  around  physiography,  agriculture, 
or  another  subject,  undoubtedly  has  advantages  for  that  subject 
but  diminishes  the  general  aspect  of  the  general  science  course, 
and  accordingly  reduces  its  breadth  of  interest.  To  supply  a  co- 
ordinating and  correlating  motive  seems  difficult,  and  to  propose 
the  theme  of  natural  phenomena  under  the  headings,  physical  en- 
vironment, plants,  animals  and  man,*  is  merely  to  disguise  the 
old  subjects  of  physical  geography,  botany,  zoology  and  physiology. 
It  seems  that  the  discontinuity  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
continued  if  we  are  to  present  in  one  year  a  balanced  course 
composed  of  the  most  significant  parts  of  half-a-dozen  sciences. 
It  is  the  discontinuity  which  robs  the  work  of  much  of  its  effec- 
tiveness, for  no  sooner  is  interest  awakened  in  one  direction  than 
the  attention  must  be  turned  to  another,  and  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  any  kaleidoscopic  treatment  of  science  can  produce  more 
than  a  passing  impression  of  a  disconnected  series  of  facts. 

From  our  previously  stated  criteria  of  the  value  of  science  in- 
struction, there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  its  disciplinary  values 
should  not  be  realized  in  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  a  general 
science  course,  but  the  body  of  useful  information  is  greatly  cur- 
tailed and  the  pupil  can  hardly,  in  the  short  time  allotted,  get  an 
insight  into  any  science  or  an  appreciation  of  its  peculiar  spirit 

*Coulter,  J.  G.  Present  tendencies  in  teaching  elementary  science.  Ed  Rev.  52:  357- 
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ami  dominating  motive.  It  is  here  it  seems  that  the  chief  objec- 
tion lies,  viz.,  that  the  pupil  who  gets  only  general  science  gets 
n-j  science.  It  is  as  if  the  student  of  languages  were  to  divide  a 
year  into  fractions  for  the  study  of  as  many  different  tongues 
by  selected  bits  of  grammar  and  composition  and  in  the  end  know 
little  about  any  of  them.  As  the  profitable  study  of  a  language 
means  more  than  a  mastery  of  the  grammar, — it  means  an  ability 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  literature  and  the  people  of  that 
Lingiiage, — so  the  study  of  a  science  embodies  more  than  an  intro- 
duction to  a  few  conspicuous  phenomena, —  it  must  convey  the 
setting  of  that  science  in  relation  to  others,  its  development  *in 
human  experience,  and  its  great  points  of  cosmic  importance. 

Considering  the  objection  of  the  substitution  of  general  science 
fcr  other  courses,  there  could  be  little  objection  if  it  were  the 
equal  of  the  other  courses.  In  denying  the  substitution  is  there  not 
again  an  unconscious  admission  of  the  weakness  of  general  science  ? 
Lewis,*  speaking  of  general  science  in  Iowa  schools,  states  that 
physical  geography  was  replaced  in  47  schools,  physical  geography 
and  botany  in  8,  physical  geography,  botany  and  zoology  in  3, 
physical  geography  and  physics  in  3,  mediaeval  and  modern  history 
in  4,  and  commercial  geography  in  2.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  the 
sibstitution  is  obvious  and  admitted.  In  some  others,  however, 
it  is  apparent  only  after  analysis  of  the  registration,  as  shown  by 
t)ie  figures  of  Caldwell  above  referred  to.  If,  in  the  case  of  the 
four  schools  mentioned,  the  registration  in  the  special  sciences 
fell  off  50%  after  the  introduction  of  general  science,  there  is  but 
cr.e  conclusion  possible,  and  that  is  that  the  courses  in  the  special 
sciences  w^ere  rejected  in  favor  of  general  science,  since  the  total 
registration  in  all  the  sciences  w^as  not  greatly  different  in  the  two 
p(»riods.  Considering,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  16  units  repre- 
sent the  normal  amount  of  high  school  earnings  in  four  years, 
and  the  number  of  other  studies  that  must  receive  attention,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  a  pupil  to  elect  more  than  three  units  of 
science.  If  science  is  not  displaced  in  the  pupil's  choice  some 
other  subjects  of  equal  importance  must  be,  by  occupation  of 
one  unit  by  general  science. 

♦Lewis,  E.  E.    General  science  in  Iowa  schools.    Sch.  Rev.  24  :    426-435,  1916. 
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In  the  third  objection,  that  of  poorly  prepared  teachers  and 
unsatisfactory  texts,  there  is  less  force.  These  limitations  are 
probably  but  temporary,  provided  that  the  general  science  idea 
proves  sufficiently  vital  and  important  to  insure  its  persistence 
and  growth.  They  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  new  sub- 
ject and  should  be  regarded  vnth  patience  while  being  improved 
and  perfected.  That  there  is  ample  ground,  however,  for  criticism 
at  present  there  can  be  no  doubt.  An  examination  of  most  of 
the  various  texts  and  manuals,  and  outlines  published  in  journals, 
brings  disappointment.  A  decidedly  lopsided  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject betrays  at  once  the  authors'  particular  field  of  interest.  A 
certain  manual  contains  B.5  exercises,  of  which  15  are  in  home 
economics,  9  in  physics,  4  in  botany,  5  in  astronomy  and  geog- 
raphy, 2  in  mineralogy,  and  1  in  meteorology.  Another  has  75 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  10  in  botany,  8  in  physiology,  7  in 
rocks  and  soils,  4  in  zoology,  and  3  in  meteorology.  Another  has 
42  in  physics  and  chemistry,  24  in  physiology,  22  in  botany,  2  in 
meteorology,  none  in  zoology  or  physiography.  Over  half  of  one 
text  (231  pp.)  is  devoted  to  physics  and  chemistry;  the  balance 
is  divided  between  six  subjects  as  follows:  physiology  87,  sanita- 
tion 33,  meteorology  26,  rocks  and  soils  29,  botany  30,  and  zoology 
26.  In  this  case  the  physical  sciences  cover  281  pages,  while  the 
biological  subjects,  including  physiology  and  sanitation,  are  cov- 
ered in  176.  Another  treats  9  sciences  in  216  topics  or  paragraphs, 
of  which  14  are  devoted  to  physics  and  chemistry  and  the  balance, 
68,  are  divided  between  agriculture,  botany,  zoology,  physiology 
and  sanitation. 

Another  aspect  of  the  text  book  matter  is  the  inconsequential 
nature  of  much  of  their  materials.  Having  in  mind  the  argument 
that  general  science  serves  to  disseminate  practical  information 
and  useful  knowledge  which  the  special  courses  fail  to  do,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  relatively  unimportant  facts  and  experi- 
ments which  seem  to  have  been  included  more  because  they  are  sim- 
ple than  because  they  are  sigiiificant.  Is  the  study  of  reproduction 
of  a  pond  scum  or  a  frog  any  more  "practical"  as  a  j^art  of  general 
science  thAn  as  a  part  of  biolog}'  ?     Or  is  the  subject  of  capillarity 
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more  important  as  presented  in  general  science  than  when  a  part 
of  the  course  in  physics  ?  If  general  science  is  to  succeed,  it  niiist 
be  with  topics  which  have  a  larger  meaning  than  the  present 
experiment.  It  must  teach  science  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Dewey,* 
"Every  pupil  who  comes  under  its  influence  will  always  find  in 
himself  a  tendency  to  turn  his  crude  experiences  into  a  more 
scientific  form,  and  to  translate  the  bare  science  he  reads  and  hears 
back  into  the  terms  of  his  daily  life." 

Another  matter  of  criticism  in  the  text  books,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  basic  theory  of  general  science  itself,  is  the 
inclusion  of  too  much  physics  and  chemistry  in  many,  though  not 
in  all,  of  the  texts.  If  physics  and  chemistry  have  been  placed 
in  the  later  years  of  high  school  because  of  their  greater  difiiculty, 
how  can  they  reasonably  be  brought  forward  to  pupils  just  out 
of  the  grades  ?  The  difiiculty  of  presenting  lessons  in  physics 
from  just  this  standpoint  has  been  a  matter  of  earnest  and  dis- 
heartened protest  from  a  teacher  of  my  acquaintance,  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  it  may  be  a  very  general  objection. 

The  demands  upon  the  teacher  of  general  science  are  exceptional. 
It  must  require  an  unusual  versatility  to  present  all  phases  of  a 
composite  course  in  an  effective  manner.  The  teachers,  like  the 
writers,  are  prone  to  dwell  upon  those  aspects  with  which,  by 
training  or  experience,  they  are  familiar,  and  so  warp  the  course 
to  their  own  liking  and  away  from  the  general  ideal.  And  when 
the  teacher  and  the  text  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  the  pupil 
suffers  by  the  misfit.  Teachers  to  handle  this  work  successfully 
should  have  broad  scientific  training  in  college,  but  many  of  those 
now  in  the  field  have  little  science  education  of  any  kind,  to  say 
nothing  of  broad  training.  If  school  boards  want  to  put  in  general 
science  they  should  demand  well-prepared  teachers  and  themselves 
be  prepared  to  pay  for  such  training. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  in  general  science 
as  it  now  stands,  while  representing  a  worthy  aim,  is  open  to 
many  and  seemingly  fatal  objections.  The  place  for  the  work 
that  it  contemplates  is  not  in  the  high  school,  but  in  the  seventh 

*Dewey,  John.    Method  in  science  teaching.    Proc.  N.  E.  A.    54:    729-734,1916. 
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and  eighth  grades.  The  pupils  of  earlier  years  are  interested  in 
phenomena,  and  like  birds  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  transfer  their 
attention  readily  from  one  subject  to  another  without  regard  to 
logical  sequence.  It  is  the  logical  place  for  the  treatment  of  the 
isolated  subjects  which  a  course  in  general  science  demands.  This 
is  the  logical  development  of  the  true  nature  study  and  should  be 
concluded  in  the  grades.  The  work  of  the  high  school  should 
present  consecutive  interests  throughout  stated  courses  such  as  the 
special  sciences  provide. 

By  the  demonstration  method  the  teacher  may  present  many 
simple  and  yet  significant  experiments  perfectly  clear  to  the  mind 
of  the  child,  whose  enthusiasm,  those  who  have  had  experience 
will  testify,  exceeds  that  of  their  elder  brothers  in  the  presence 
of  nature's  varied  expressions.  Everywhere  they  are  charmed  by 
birds,  flowers,  insects,  the  sprouting  seeds,  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow and  the  prism,  the  magnet  and  motor  and  pulley,  and  endless 
things  that  would  overflow  the  time  of  the  teacher  to  present.  I 
knew  one  little  fellow  of  the  flfth  grade  who  never  came  to  my 
laboratory  without  asking  to  borrow  a  lens  that  he  might  explore 
the  unseen  world  beyond  his  range  of  vision. 

For  the  propagation  of  useful  scientific  knowledge  there  is  no 
place  where  it  will  serve  more  and  go  further  than  among  the 
children  of  the  grades.  Facts  of  health  and  sanitation,  of  conser- 
vation, and  many  other  lines  of  interest,  fall  like  seeds  upon 
fertile  soil.  They  are  carried  home  and  discussed  and  defended. 
The  older  children  become,  the  more  divided  their  interests ;  hence, 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  advantage  from  the  informational 
content  of  science,  we  can  safely  refer  its  presentation  in  simple 
and  far-reaching  lessons  to  pupils  below  the  high  school  age.  The 
disciplinary  effects  of  scientific  instruction  must  for  the  most  part 
be  left  to  the  special  subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum  and 
the  eolleffe. 


Supervised  Study 

Clinton  E.  Farnham,  Head  Master,  Academic  High  School, 
'New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

1"'"""""° "t^E  of  the  most  recent  arrivals  in  the  educational 

I  ^^  I  world  is  Supervised  Study.  The  progressive  takes 
I  \J  I  its  entrance  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  feels  that  it 
I  I    has  naturally  come  to  stay,  will  grow  into  its  ma- 

^)iiiiiniiii!aiimiiiiiii[§  jority  and  come  to  its  rights.  The  conservative 
I  I    progressive   reserves   decision  and  prefers  to  look 

I  I    the   infant  over,   examining  rather  critically   and 

^3iiHiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii4>  4?   11     1    r  1-1-  1    ^1        -^  1  11 

careiully  beiore  deciding  whether  it  can  endure  all 

the  tests,  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  educational  world.  The 
conservative  true  to  his  colors  expects,  may  we  say,  rather  hopes 
to  see  its  name  soon  adorning  the  obituary  columns  of  our  educa- 
tional journals. 

One  will  kindly  note  that  Supervised  Study  is  referred  to  as 
a  recent  arrival.  Care  is  taken  to  emphasize  that  it  is  merely 
an  arrival  and  is  new  only  to  the  extent  that  it  has  recently  come. 
Infants  are  neither  new  nor  novel  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  because 
they  have  a  heritage  either  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Each  be- 
comes an  embodiment  of  the  social  inheritance  which  antecedents 
have  enjoyed,  supplemented,  expurgated,  rem'olded  and  trans- 
mitted. Supervised  Study  is  the  result  of  a  modified  social  inheri- 
tance which  had  its  origin  in  the  first  act  of  teaching  ever  perpe- 
trated.     It  is  nothing  new. 

In  early  colonial  days  the  doughty  schoolmaster  from  his  desk 
enthroned  autocratically  upon  a  platform,  called  the  trembling 
pupil  to  appear  before  him  to  recite  the  lesson.  Thereupon  the 
pupil  approached,  handed  his  book  to  the  master,  who  proceeded 
"to  hear"  the  lesson.  The  routine  of  the  day  in  the  schoolroom 
was  given  largely  to  individual  instruction,  in  which  the  memory 
factor  was  stressed. 

As  time  passed  and  conditions  changed  the  platforms  dis- 
appeared, the  pupils  increased  in  number,  and  it  became  impos- 
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sible  to  continue  the  old  method  of  instruction.  The  instruction 
of  the  individual  gave  way  to  that  of  the  class,  that  each  pupil 
might  have  an  equal  and  greater  share  of  the  teacher's  time.  But 
as  class  instruction  developed  and  aged,  the  defects  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  individual,  as  such,  was  being  negletced — a  serious 
defect — and  the  question  arose  as  to  what  should  be  done.  The 
answer  came  in  the  addition  to  the  period  given  for  recitation 
and  assignment  of  lessons,  of  another  period  in  which  students 
might  study  and  be  directed  individually  in  this  study.  So  it 
may  be  said  that  Supervised  Study  has  just  arrived.  It  is  new 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  new  application  of  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidual instruction,  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

The  modern  philosophy  of  education  has  performed  its  part 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Supervised  Study. 
The  philosopher  of  education  in  recent  years  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  interpretation  of  democracy  and  in  creating  an  applied 
philosophy  of  education.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
democracy  is  dynamic,  that  to  exist  it  must  ever  be  growing  and 
increasing  in  efficiency  and  that  education  must  do  its  part  by 
stimulating  this  growth  through  constantly  raising  the  level  of 
intelligence.  In  his  endeavor  to  devise  means  of  accomplishing 
this  the  educational  philosopher  thinks  that  not  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity but  equity  of  opportunity  must  be  given  the  youth.  He 
holds  that  we  must  recognize  that  each  boy  and  girl  has  been 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  different  capacities  and  talents  and 
that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  schools  of  America  to  develop  each 
individual  to  the  limit  of  saturation.  'No  more  can  our  youth 
be  submitted  to  identical  curricula.  The  mold  must  be  changed 
to  fit  the  individual,  that  waste  of  human  aspiration  and  endeavor 
may  be  avoided  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  future  democracy 
may  be  met.  Each  individual  must  be  given  the  opportunity  for 
the  fullest  development  and  expression  of  himself.  Respect  for 
personality  must  be  the  key  note  of  everything  democratic.  Super- 
vised Study  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  this  philosophy.  The 
interaction  which  it  allows  between  teacher  and  pupil  paves  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  individual  along  the  lines  sug- 
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gested  and  gives  a  mutual  understanding  which  unquestionably 
renders  progress  and  advantage  to  the  one  as  a  teacher  and  to  the 
other  as  a  student  and  participator  in  the  democracy  of  the  future. 

The  philosopher  may  enumerate  his  age  by  centuries,  the  pure 
psychologist  by  decades,  but  the  educational  psychologist  is  the 
youngest  of  them  all.  This  modern  offspring  has  done  his  part 
in  adjusting  the  viewpoint  of  educators,  so  that  they  have  become 
mentally  receptive  of  the  project  of  Supervised  Study. 

Often  the  most  self-evident  things  have  to  be  placed  in  our 
path  so  that  we  may  stumble  over  them  before  we  know  that  they 
exist.  It  may  seem  rather  startling  to  say  it,  but  it  was  only 
two  or  three  decades  ago  that  educators  began  to  realize  that  edu- 
cation dealt  largely  with  a  varied  mental  activity.  However,  once 
awakened  to  the  fact,  the  psychologists  found  the  matter  an  inter- 
esting object  for  study  and  research.  For  instance,  research  has 
established  the  fact  that  the  mentality  of  human  beings  may  be 
graphically  represented  l)y  the  curve  of  intelligence  which  is  per- 
fectly symmetrical.  At  one  end  of  the  curve  is  a  small  percentage 
of  geniuses^  at  the  other  an  equal  percentage  of  subnormals,  but 
most  of  us  are  about  the  average  and  compose  the  middle  portion. 
Also  gradually  were  evolved  laws  which  governed  the  process  of 
thinking  as  applied  to  education.  The  most  apt  way  of  expressing 
it  is  suggested  by  Professor  Colvin  when  he  speaks  of  "the  funda- 
mentals of  the  learning  process."  This  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  individual  difference  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  process  of 
learning  has  placed  the  means  of  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  The  period  set  apart  for  direction  of  study  permits 
detection  of  individual  differences  and  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  learning.  Thus  we  find  Supervised  Study  is  in  keeping  not 
only  with  the  modem  trend  of  educational  philosophy  but  also 
educational  psychology. 

A  factor  which  largely  contributed  to  the  immediate  develop- 
m.ent  of  Supervised  Study  was  the  failure  of  the  home  to  provide 
the  atmosphere  and  convenience  for  the  studying  which  must 
be  done  without  the  school.  In  homes  where  the  family  was  large 
and  resources  limited,  often  the  only  place  for  the  preparation 
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of  lessons  was  in  the  large  living  room  with  all  its  concomitant 
distractions.  Statistics*  show  a  definite  correlation  between  the 
type  of  home  described  and  the  lack  of  home  study. 

With  the  i^upil  from  the  more  privileged  home  diverse  social 
attractions  show  a  correlation  with  lack  of  home  study  and  failure 
in  school  work.  The  parents  as  well  as  the  children  have  their 
evenings  of  being  entertained  and  of  entertaining.  The  homes 
became  hotels  rather  than  hearths.  The  Lares  and  Penates  de- 
serted the  house !  What  was  to  be  done  but  for  the  school  to 
assume  the  burden !  The  pupil  must  not  only  be  given  time  to 
recite  and  receive  assignment  of  lessons,  but  also  to  study  them 
■within  the  school,  because  accomplishment  of  home  work  was 
either  hopeless  or  impractical. 

The  first  difficulty  of  the  administrator  who  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  introduce  Supervised  Study,  is  in  convincing  the  public 
of  the  need  of  the  longer  school  day  necessitated  by  it.  The  man 
in  the  street  does  not  understand  the  large  problems  of  education. 
The  fine  professional  discriminations  of  the  teacher  mean  nothing 
to  him.  The  matter  must  be  presented  from  the  standpoint  of 
advantage  to  his  child  and,  if  possible,  economy  to  the  community. 
The  advantages  of  the  jDlan  then  may  be  stated  for  his  benefit  as 
follows.  The  child  by  studying  under  the  supervision  of  the  sub- 
ject teacher  is  prevented  from  waste  effort  and  uneconomical  pro- 
cedure in  prejiaring  the  next  day's  lesson.  He  is  guided  by  proper 
methods  and  is  not  led  astray  or  weakened  as  a  student  by  sympa- 
thetic, unwise  elders  and  fellow  students.  There  is  no  misunder- 
standing of  the  limits  and  method  of  attack  of  the  new  lesson, 
because  the  teacher  is  at  hand  to  check  up  this  matter.  If  the 
pupil  is  especially  needful  of  help  in  a  subject  the  teacher  is  there 
to  assist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  is  brilliant  and  intensely 
interested  in  what  he  is  doing  the  instructor  is  at  hand  to  satisfy 
that  interest  and  develop  him  in  proportion  to  his  ability.  The 
argument  may  also  be  given  to  the  parent  that  with  the  long  school 
day  most  if  not  all  of  the  work  can  be  finished  in  school,  so  that 
he  will  have  a  free  hand  to  develop  his  family  life  as  he  wishes 

•study  by  W.  C.  Reavis,  Oaklaml  City,  Indiana. 
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without  school  hours.  Moreover,  if  properly  administered,  the 
extra-curriculum  activities  of  the  school  under  the  system  of 
Supervised  Study  may  be  carried  on  without  interfering  with 
regular  school  work.  Statisticf  of  educators  show  also  that  under 
the  method  of  directed  study  more  puj^ils  succeed  in  their  work 
and  that  those  who  repeat  as  well  as  those  who  leave  school  are 
fewer  in  number.  Kepeaters  cost  the  community  money,  and  the 
larger  the  number  remaining  in  school  and  receiving  an  education 
the  more  assured  is  the  future  welfare  of  the  community  at  the 
hands  of  intelligent  citizens. 

Another  problem  arises  in  acquainting  the  teacher  with  the 
fundan^entals  of  the  scheme.  With  a  five  or  six  period  day  not 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Supervised  Study  if  the 
period  is  less  than  sixty  minutes.  The  long  period,  of  course, 
necessitates  more  time  for  recesses  than  the  old  scheme  of  the 
forty  or  forty-five  minute  period.  These  may  well  be  interspersed 
between  the  periods  to  give  relaxation.  Ordinarily  the  long  pe- 
riod may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  recitation,  assign- 
ment and  Supervised  Study.  The  teacher  should  have  these  divi- 
sions clearly  in  mind.  They  may  be  defined  as  follows.  The 
recitation  is  that  portion  of  the  period  where  attention  of  all 
the  pupils  is  directed  to  the  definition  of  that  part  of  the  subject 
of  the  day  which  is  unknoA\ai ;  assignment  is  that  portion  where 
the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  the  definition  of  the  limits  of 
the  advanced  lesson  and  the  suggestions  for  attacking  it  in  the 
most  economical  way;  Supervised  Study  is  that  part  where  the 
teacher  gives  attention  to  the  individual  in  his  attempt  to  master 
the  assigned  lesson. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  one-half  of  every  period  where 
Supervised  Study  is  evolved  should  be  given  to  it.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  time  given  to  recitation  and  assignment  in  the  other 
half  varies  with  conditions.  The  assignment  may  take  the  major 
portion  of  its  half  of  the  period  and  the  recitation  a  minor  part, 
or  vice  versa.  If  the  recitation  is  a  matter  which  chiefly  concerns 
the  memorizing  of  facts  it  need,  in  many  cases,  take  but  a  short 
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time.  If  teachers  would  realize  that  they  need  emphasize  only 
what  is  not  known  much  useless  "hearing"  of  lessons  would  be 
eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ordinary  routine  is  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  teacher  plans  for  no  Supervised  Study  but  wishes  to 
employ  that  type  of  recitation  which  evolves  ideas  through  dis- 
cussion, the  admirable  flexibility  of  the  long  period  shows  itself. 
In  such  a  situation  he  may  legitimately  use  the  entire  period,  pro- 
vided no  assignment  is  given  for  the  next  day.  Teachers  should 
feel  that  the  full  time  of  the  Supervised  Study  period  belongs  to 
the  pupils  and  not  to  themselves,  if  a  prepared  lesson  is  exj^ected 
for  the  next  day.  Administrators  niay  well  lay  down  rules  against 
encroachment.  Since  "the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak," 
it  is  best  to  have  a  signal  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Supervised 
Study  jDcriod.  When  the  length  of  the  Super^dsed  Study  period 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  average  teacher  the  plan  is  a  failure. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  status  of  the  teacher  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  gardener.  He  enriches  the  ground,  loosens  the  earth, 
plants  the  seed,  clears  away  the  weeds  as  they  appear,  and,  in  short, 
supplies  all  the  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  the  growth  of  a 
sturdy  plant.  Yet  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  growth. 
That  comes  from  within  and  is  controlled  by  a  Higher  Power  than 
his.  The  seed  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  power  within  it,  if 
he  supplies  the  right  conditions.  He  cannot  make  a  crab-apple 
seed  develop  a  Baldwin  tree.  But  he  can  make  the  crab-apple  seed 
produce  the  best  crab  apples  by  supplying  good  conditions  for 
growth.  The  teachers  are  the  gardeners  of  the  gTowing  generations 
which  will  make  the  nation  of  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  their 
tremendous  responsibility  to  supply  the  best  conditions  for  the 
nurture  and  growth  of  the  generations  under  their  guidance.  Su- 
pervised Study  seems  to  be  improving  conditions  for  this  growth 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  changes  of  modern  times.  There- 
fore let  us  have  it  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 


The  New  Teacher  and  Discipline 

Feajstces  Lestee  Waexee,  Moujstt  Holyoke  College, 
South  IIadley,  Mass. 
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f""""""°""""""'|ERE  are  the  usual  maxims  handed  out  to  new 
I  teachers:  "Be  interesting  and  discipline  will  take 
I  care  of  itself."  "It  is  all  a  matter  of  personality." 
I  "A  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient."  "Be  perfectly 
§]iwiiiiimc]iniiiiiMiic^  self-controlled  and  nothing  will  ever  happen;  your 
I  I    mere  presence  in  the  room  is  enough."     Well,  per- 

I  I    haps  it  is,  if  you  look  like  Catherine  of  Kussia  or 

^  Carrie  JNation.  borne  of  us  do  not. 
At  the  beginning  of  my  teaching  a  few  devices  for  sudden  and 
practical  application  would  have  been  a  boon.  I  realize  that  such 
a  set  of  hints  will  offend  the  taste  of  those  who  consider  discipline 
a  sacred  gift,  like  the  power  of  prophesy  or  the  ability  to  whistle; 
one  has  it,  they  say,  or  one  lacks  it,  and  one  without  the  gift  can 
only  envy  those  more  richly  endowed.  I  insist  that  a  new  teacher 
may  have  the  latent  ability  and  yet  fail  because  she  lacks  a  few 
simple  tricks  at  the  start. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can't  be  "interesting"  in  a  study  period. 
There  comes  the  test,  pure  and  unmingled,  especially  on  the  first 
days,  when  business  is  not  pressing.  Always  call  the  room  to 
order  before  the  bell  rings,  l^o  group  will  ever  fall  silent  on  one 
exact  instant;  not  for  a  novice.  They  will  become  quiet  either  a 
little  before  or  a  little  after  the  gong.  If  they  are  absolutely 
orderly  before  the  bell  rings,  then  when  it  does  ring  they  have  the 
impression  that  they  are  indeed  righteous ;  an  impression  to  foster. 
ISTever  interrupt  the  calm  of  a  study  hour  by  directions  or  criti- 
cisms or  conferences.  There  is  no  more  logic  in  the  teacher's  dis- 
turbing the  assembly  than  in  the  assembly's  disturbing  each  other. 
If  names  must  be  written  on  a  seating  plan,  have  them  written  on 
individual  slips  of  paper,  numbered  according  to  desks,  and  then 
collect  them  without  the  confusion  that  always  threatens  the  pass- 
ing around  of  the  seating  plan  or  the  inquiring  of  names  in  public. 
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Avoid  the  habit  of  being  tied  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  room. 
Circulate.  The  sidelines  are  a  strategic  point,  and  the  back  of  the 
room  is  a  conning  tower.  General  remarks  about  order  are  never 
effective.  If  one  boy  turns  around  to  whisper,  do  not  say,  "We 
must  have  no  communication,"  but  go  to  the  desk  of  the  boy  and 
lay  a  note  quietly  upon  it,  dismissing  him  from  the  room  with  a 
request  to  the  Principal  that  the  exile  may  find  tem,porary  shelter 
somewhere.  Anywhere.  The  roomful  sees  him  mysteriously  de- 
parting. They  know  exactly  why,  without  any  explanation  from 
you.  They  hear  later  to  what  ample  fates.  This  means,  of  course, 
capital  punishment  for  the  first  small  offence.  It  also  means  no 
more  small  offences. 

Here  arises,  naturally,  the  question  of  appeal  to  the  Principal. 
Most  young  teachers  have  heard  so  often  that  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  personality,  that  they  consider  the  first  ripple  a  proof  that 
their  own  "personality"  is  not  all  it  should  be.  They  dislike  to 
offer  this  proof  to  their  Principal.  In  sober  truth,  however,  that 
first  ripple  is  no  more  a  criticism  of  the  new  teacher  than  of  the 
school  system  or  of  the  Principal  himself.  The  first  bits  of  dis- 
order are  only  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  careful  mapping  out 
of  the  general  possibilities  for  the  year.  After  the  first  week, 
every  class  knows  to  a  millimeter  how  far  it  can  go  and  what 
things  it  can  do  with  any  teacher.  But  something  usually  has  to 
be  done  to  get  these  statistics. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  meet  this  habit  of  experiment  with  an 
understanding  heart  is  likely  to  grow  bitter  in  her  attitude  toward 
all  adolescent  life.  But  there  is  nothing  bitter  about  the  attitude 
of  the  culprits.  A  class  of  Junior  boys  whom  I  frankly  adored 
had  once  been  making  life  a  burden  for  a  substitute.  When  they 
came  to  my  room,  the  last  period  one  day,  I  decided  for  my  own 
curiosity  to  try  a  psychological  experiment.  I  paused  in  the 
business  of  the  hour  and  told  them  that  I  had  a  question  on  my 
mind.  I  wanted  to  know  why  some  classes  took  the  trouble  to  do 
the  same  old  things  to  try  out  a  strange  teacher.  "It  isn't  because 
you  don't  like  the  substitutes,  is  it  ?"  said  I. 

"No!"  said  they  happily. 
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"And  it  isn't  because  you  want  to  make  anybody  miserable,  nor 
because  you  really  like  confusion  for  its  own  sake,  is  it  ?" 

Then  one  youth  unfolded  his  incalculable  length  of  limb  and 
rose  to  speak.  "It's  this  way,"  said  he,  with  simple  earnestness. 
"If  you  should  see  a  cat  going  across  the  road.  Miss  Warner,  you 
wouldn't  hate  the  cat,  and  you  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  the  cat,  but 
you'd  want  to  fire  a  stone  at  it  to  see  what  it  would  do.  It's  that 
way." 

Exactly.  And  it  behooves  that  cat  to  have  a  definite  plan  of 
action  in  mind  before  she  starts  to  cross  the  road,  and  to  be  pur- 
suing it  in  such  a  lively  way  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to 
continue  experiments. 

It  is  a  pity  that  they  have  to  occur  at  all.  But  in  study  period 
there  is  really  a  temptation.  Whether  the  first  conventional  ex- 
periment turns  out  to  be  a  whisper  or  a  whistle  depends  on  the 
standard  of  discipline  of  the  special  school.  In  either  case  it  is 
frankly  a  test,  and  the  result  is  carefully  watched  by  every  one  in 
the  room.  Therefore  waste  no  time  in  classifying  the  offence. 
It  has  attracted  your  attention.  That  is  quite  enough.  These 
age-worn  peccadillos  are  too  tiresome  to  tabulate.  Deal  with  the 
first  one  that  occurs  with  a  quiet  finality  that  exiles  the  offender. 
If  no  offender  is  allowed  in  the  room,  no  offences  will  occur  in  the 
room.  Then  your  everlasting  "personality"  can  be  that  of  a  con- 
siderate and  gracious  hostess,  rather  than  that  of  a  martinet. 

I  admit  that  this  is  a  method  of  bothering  the  Headmaster  on 
his  busiest  days.  But  in  these  early  stages  his  course  of  action 
can  be  as  impersonal  and  automatic  as  yours.  Houseroom  for 
the  offender  and  some  red  tape  about  readmission  the  next  day 
will  turn  the  trick.  You  are  appealing  to  him  at  the  only  time 
when  he  can  be  of  any  possible  use  to  you  whatever.  After  a 
group  of  study  pupils  is  nicely  started  in  gay  habits  of  revelry 
the  best  Headmaster  in  the  world  cannot  order  them  to  honor 
their  teacher. 

In  recitations  this  method  need  never  be  used,  for  here  the 
teacher  is  vitally  herself,  free  from  the  necessity  for  impersonal 
calm.     Here  comes  the  famous  chance  to  be  interesting.     Have 
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everything  ready.  Begin  before  the  bell.  Give  rapid  directions. 
Never  turn  away  to  talk  to  anybody,  be  he  prince  or  principal. 
Let  everything  go  like  clockwork.  If  it  does  not,  or  if  there  is 
any  undertow  of  indefinite  restlessness,  never  continue  the  recita- 
tion. Pass  out  paper  like  lightning  and  give  an  exercise  in  dicta- 
tion. No  public  school  child  will  refuse  to  take  it,  and  they  dis- 
like it  of  all  things  most.  Dictate  something  sensible,  but  do  it 
with  speed.  Have  it  understood  that  if  you  are  not  happy  in 
recitation,  rapid  dictation  exercises  will  unhesitatingly  ensue,  and 
public  opinion  will  strongly  favor  the  preserving  of  your  peace 
of  mind.  If  the  study  pupils  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  the 
criminals,  proceed  as  in  study  hour,  by  extermination.  Insist  on 
perfection,  not  by  nagging  nor  by  explaining  its  charms,  but  by 
refusing  to  exist  at  all  without  it. 

''Don't  see  too  much,"  says  the  seasoned  pedagogue.  That  is 
all  right  for  the  seasoned  pedagogue,  but  fatal  for  the  experiment 
station.  See  the  first  thing  there  is  to  see,  and  treat  it  with  finish 
and  despatch.  Do  not  play  the  game  at  all  except  by  your  own 
rules.  Refuse  cheerfully,  as  a  matter  of  bleak  necessity,  and  sub- 
stitute dictation  exercises,  the  most  sedative  things  in  the  world. 
The  point  will  not  long  elude  the  masses. 

In  all  this,  have  two  definite  ideals :  First,  to  preserve  for  each 
person  in  a  crowded  study  hall,  yourself  included,  the  illusion  of 
solitude  for  work.  Second,  to  attain  in  recitation  hour  the  de- 
lightful friendly  informality  which  comes  only  after  childish 
tricks  are  out  of  the  question,  extinct,  nil.  And  the  motto  is,  not 
punishment,  but  annihilation. 

No  earnest  teacher  likes  to  talk  about  this  matter.  It  sounds 
as  if  she  had  ''trouble  with  discipline."  At  this  point,  I  am 
myself  hesitating  for  that  very  reason.  Having  done  it,  I  can 
perhaps  add  one  word  about  my  own  experience  without  offence. 
At  any  moment  during  school  hours  I  could  welcome  to  my  class- 
room a  visiting  committeeman,  a  visiting  parent,  an  itinerant 
janitor  filling  inkwells,  or  an  electrician  with  a  stepladder.  I 
could  greet  them  all  after  their  kind,  and  they  could  enter  in 
among  us  without  disturbing  our  spirits. 
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Charity  Mae  Voorhees,  Plako,  III. 

1^"'"""'"° "'f  OUBTLESS,  during  the  past  year,  the  true  mean- 

I  T^  I  iiig  of  ^^16  term  democracy  has  been  greatly  con- 
g  I  J  I  fused  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  This 
I  I   word  is  yet  in  the  making  and  presents  a  rather 

$]iiiiiiiiiiHQiiiiiiiiiiiic^  vague  and  idealistic  idea.  Its  real  meaning  is  yet 
I  I    to  be  discovered.     However,  as  we  use  the  term, 

I  I    let  us  think  of  democracy  as  implying  a  general 

*'"' ""° '"'♦   education  for  all  people  with  organized  national, 

social,  ]3olitical  and  industrial  service.  It  is  my  aim  to  show  how, 
by  education,  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  this  problem.  Perhaps, 
as  with  democracy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  select  one  of  the  numer- 
ous understandings  of  education.  The  truest  and  most  inclusive 
is  that  it  consists  in  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  body 
and  mind  by  the  process  of  body-building,  spirit-building  and 
institution-building ;  that  is,  by  the  elevation  of  health,  of  morals, 
and  of  the  democratic  and  political  institutions  of  our  country. 

We  of  the  twentieth  century  have  received  an  immense  heritage 
from  the  work  of  the  preceding  century  in  the  advancement  of 
education.  The  nineteenth  century  was  one  of  achievement,  in 
which  physical  and  intellectual  freedom  were  obtained ;  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  were  advanced ;  in  which  were  produced  men 
of  courage  with  original  ideas  and  higher  ideals. 

The  first  English  settlers  of  our  country  came  here  about  three 
hundred  years  ago  with  a  certain  idea  of  democracy  as  related  to 
liberty,  education,  religion  and  self-government.  They  carried 
out  their  ideas  in  the  schools,  churches,  and  town-meetings.  They 
firmly  believed  that  liberty  and  self-government  had  a  moral  and 
religious  basis,  but  these  people  realized  that  these  could  not  be 
possible  if  the  people  were  not  intelligent.  These  settlers  con- 
tributed freely  to  the  cause  of  education  and  were  careful  to  choose 
only  the  leadership  of  educated  men.  And  have  not  all  the  men 
of  distinction  of  that  time  been  men  of  superior  intellect,  such  as 
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Captain  John  Smith,  John  Winthrop  and  Captain  Miles  Standish  ? 

Yet,  it  has  been  said  that  the  great  amount  of  illiteracy  today 
is  due  to  the  early  exaggerated,  local  independence  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  love  of  our  forefathers  for  learning  was  so  great 
that  the  learned  men  formed  in  hostile  groups  at  the  schools,  town- 
meetings,  and  even  churches,  and  left  no  chance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  less  educated  man.  Rather  he  was  discouraged  instead 
of  influenced.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  say  that  our  early 
ancestors  had  true  democratic  ideas ;  and  indeed  some  changes  and 
advancements  have  been  necessary  to  correct  these  imperfections. 

Our  attention  has  also  been  attracted  toward  a  general  education 
of  the  peoi^le,  by  the  Spanish- Am'erican  War,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  especially  by  this  Great  World  War.  These  wars  have 
not  been  wars  between  cannon,  guns  and  men,  but  rather  between 
the  brains  and  skill  of  human  races.  At  the  outbreak  of  this  war 
an  educational  change  was  ready  to  take  place,  and  there  was  a 
slight  uncertainty  as  how  to  act ;  but  the  twentieth  century  was  the 
first  to  use  the  true  forces  of  democracy.  More  people  from  all 
classes  became  interested  in  what  was  called  a  readjustment  in 
our  educational  system.  Our  schools  have  either  not  been  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  their  importance  or  else  too  conscious,  for 
until  recently  the  higher  schools  especially  were  suited  to  satisfy 
only  the  ^'well-to-do"  classes.  Less  exj^ensive  schools  and  state 
universities  have  been  established  to  satisfy  other  than  the  "well- 
to-do,"  and  this  change  has  prodviced  a  more  democratic  spirit. 
Other  advancements  since  1900  have  been  made.  The  south, 
which  is  so  much  in  need  of  compulsory  school  laws,  has  made 
higher  endowments  for  the  schools  and  the  laymen  have  been 
given  a  greater  opportunity  for  advancement.  If  we,  as  a  people, 
should  take  more  interest  in  the  character  and  knowledge  of  the 
heads  of  our  schools  than  in  their  politics,  perhaps  we  would  create 
a  greater  interest  in  education.  So,  too,  our  school  curriculum 
before  the  war  was  unrelated  to  the  outside  world,  to  the  civic, 
social  and  industrial  life.  If  instead  of  four  years  of  Latin  we 
should  spend  one  year  in  the  study  of  political  science,  we  would 
perhaps  be  better  acquainted  with  the  history,  aims,  purposes  and 
functions  of  public  education. 
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The  shortcomings  of  our  democracy  are  numerous  and  must  be 
corrected  by  the  following  generations.  This  accomplishment 
means  the  correct  education  of  the  coming  generation.  One  of  the 
greatest  factors  of  our  national  unpreparedness  at  the  entrance 
to  this  war  lay  in  the  fact  that  education  had  not  sufficient  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  It  is  through  the  school  that 
this  relationship  must  be  taught  and  developed,  but  our  schools 
have  been  so  indejjeudent  that  they  have  failed  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  real  needs  of  democracy.  For  instance,  it  may  be  said 
that  our  state  or  national  government  is  weak.  "Why  has  not  this 
weakness  been  corrected  ?  Because  the  students  of  schools  have 
not  been  acquainted  with  the  state  and  its  needs ;  they  have  not 
been  taught  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship;  yet,  it  is  through 
these  same  students  that  this  weakness  must  be  corrected. 

In  an  investigation  taken  in  twelve  states  and  one  hundred  and 
nine  cities,  it  was  found  that  four  states  and  twenty-two  cities 
failed  to  study  this  last  war.  These  cities  even  went  so  far  as 
to  take  out  all  European  history  and  geography.  This  cannot  be 
educating  toward  democracy,  because  it  takes  away  the  idea  of 
general  education.  In  the  eighty-seven  cities  that  did  not  put  em- 
phasis on  the  world  war,  six  points  in  favor  of  democratic  advance- 
ment were  gained :  The  geography  of  the  world  was  vitalized  and 
brought  closer  to  the  pupil's  life ;  the  student  was  made  to  see  his- 
tory in  its  making;  the  study  of  economics  and  the  reasons  for 
action  were  introduced ;  the  needs  of  peace  were  deeply  impressed 
on  the  student's  life;  the  school  life  and  the  political  and  social 
life  of  the  student  were  brought  into  harmony.  Americans  were 
acquainted  with  the  world  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  were  made  citizens 
of  the  world.  Our  one  weakness,  not  only  in  education  but  in  all 
phases  of  life,  has  been  our  refusal  to  put  faith  in  knowledge. 
If  we  instill  in  our  souls  a  desire  for  knowledge,  a  faith  in  that 
knowledge,  and  are  guided  by  that  knowledge,  we  shall  preserve 
and  elevate  our  schools  and  all  other  institutions.  For  example, 
some  of  our  farmers  lack  faith  in  the  teachings  of  books  on  farm- 
ing, yet  those  who  do  have  faith  in  them  are  successful.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  of  knowledge  does  not  demand  an  academic 
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education,  but  its  solution  may  be  found  in  a  democratic  educa- 
tion. This  advancement  may  be  partly  developed  by  instilling 
a  social  and  political  responsibility  for  unity.  By  improving  the 
social  conditions,  the  morals  of  the  student  will  be  elevated.  The 
social  aims  of  the  present  are  to  preserve  our  health  by  disposing 
of  the  slum  districts  and  the  corruption  caused  by  quackery;  to 
obtain  efficiency  in  all  lines  by  training  the  body  and  hand  as  well 
as  the  mind.  By  the  introduction  of  industrial  and  vocational 
training,  the  youth  is  taught  in  the  school  to  be  self-supporting 
and  self-respecting  and  by  this  preparation  to  earn  his  living; 
he  is  fitted  to  fight  the  battles  of  life ;  to  meet  the  social  demands 
and  the  demands  of  parenthood.  His  morality  is  elevated.  Then 
by  this  schooling  of  the  youth,  inefiiciency,  poverty,  disease  and 
crime  in  later  life  to  a  great  extent  is  prevented. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  failed  to  make  the  most  of  our  material 
and  human  resources.  We  have  been  taught  the  value  of  con- 
servation of  material  resources,  why  not  promote  our  human  re- 
souces  ?  We  need  to  give  a  real  vision  of  democracy,  not  only  to 
our  people,  but  to  the  people  of  other  nations.  To  meet  these 
two  needs,  we  must  have  more  money  for  teachers  and  higher 
standards  must  be  required  for  them,  in  order  that  the  best  avail- 
able teachers  may  be  secured.  For  the  teacher  must  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  vocational  training  and  democratic  educa- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  have  more  men  teachers,  and  to  use  less 
text  books  and  more  practical  material. 

Three  subjects  especially  need  to  be  introduced  into  our  schools : 
ethics,  economics  and  politics.  The  first  treats  of  c^'i:duct  and 
service.  In  it  the  social  ideals  of  high  standing  and  unselfishness 
are  taught  and  the  individual  is  made  more  self-regarding.  In 
economics  the  student  is  made  to  perceive  a  way  by  which  he  may 
become  self-supporting  and  self-dependent.  In  the  last,  politics, 
the  first  two  are  really  combined,  in  that  they  show  how  men  have 
found  means  for  a  harmonious  living  and  how  far  they  have  suc- 
ceeded and  failed.  In  these  subjects  all  people  should  be  inter- 
ested, and  an  advancement  in  education  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  education  of  all  people. 
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This  education  should  start  in  the  home  at  an  early  age  and 
be  continued  through  life ;  for,  as  the  saying  goes,  "we  are  never 
too  old  to  learn."  Each  year  the  small  child  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  state.  As  long  as  the  child  receives  tender,  loving 
care,  an  education  and  all  the  possible  advantages,  it  is  retained 
by  its  parents.  But  as  soon  as  the  child  is  abused,  neglected  in 
any  way,  or  deprived  of  its  natural  rights,  the  state  claims  the 
child,  and  his  parents  cannot  keep  him  on  the  claim  that  "This 
child  is  my  child."  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
home  life  is  health.  The  first  essential  is  cleanliness  of  the  home 
and  food.  The  "health  week"  observed  some  time  ago  helped 
toward  strengthening  the  relationship  between  the  home,  school 
and  work  conditions.  Health  is  the  foundation  of  a  firm  country, 
and  so  too  of  democracy.  We  are  familiar  with  the  benefits  of 
kindergartens  and  playgrounds  in  respect  to  health. 

The  relation  of  the  school — be  it  grammar  or  high — to  the 
world  is  of  the  gTeatest  importance.  Some  one  has  defined  school 
as  "a  time  and  labor  saving  device,  created — with  us — ^by  democ- 
racy to  serve  democratic  needs."  Democracy  alone  can  volun- 
tarily obey  laws!  But  where  is  the  obedience  to  be  taught?  In 
the  home  in  the  first  place,  but  for  those  who  do  not  receive  this 
training  in  the  home  it  is  entrusted  to  the  school.  The  time  for 
school  training  is  very  small,  though  some  days  seem  never- 
ending,  yet  only  a  few  hours  of  part  of  a  Aveek  for  two-thirds  of 
a  year  are  given.  The  time  is  so  limited  that  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  obedience  and  respect  must  be  taught ;  but  still,  the  laws 
are  made  simpler  and  easier  because  of  this. 

If,  along  with  a  good  course  of  study,  the  student  indulges  in 
athletics,  strength  in  body,  spirit  and  mind  are  developed.  To 
be  a  good  member  of  any  institution  requires  the  power  of  respon- 
sibility, individualism,  and  also  of  co-operation,  that  is,  the  ability 
of  all  to  act  together  as  a  unit.  This,  perhaps,  is  best  illustrated 
in  the  school  where  the  whole  student  body  act,  or  should  act,  as 
a  team  and  for  the  same  interests ;  as  individuals  each  student  and 
the  teacher  work  together. 

The  closest  ally  of  democracy  is  found  in  the  higher  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  especially  if  they  teach  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent time ;  if  they  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge ;  and  if  this 
knowledge  is  scattered  in  a  usable  form.  By  this  relationship  to 
democracy  the  government  is  made  easier,  because  the  people 
governed  are  happier  and  more  content.  The  teacher  should  be 
considered  as  an  officer  of  the  state,and  a  closer  relationship  between 
parents  and  teachers  should  be  reached,  as  is  being  done  in  some 
places  by  the  Parent-Teacher  organizations.  A  larger  use  of  the 
schools  might  bring  parents  and  teachers  together,  by  the  using  of 
the  schools  for  voting  places,  for  "movies,"  and  by  extending  the 
use  of  the  libraries,  gymnasiums,  and  swimming  pools  to  the 
public.  We  constantly  hear  the  cry  from  all  school  boards  that 
they  are  short  of  money,  and  the  whole  expense  is  on  account  of 
the  children,  and  yet  they  only  use  the  equipment  a  few  hours  a 
day.  Why  not  extend  these  opportunities  to  the  older  people  and 
lift  some  of  the  charge  from  the  students'  shoulders.  Through  the 
"movies"  morals,  health  conditions,  and  history  could  be  taught. 
Though  many  towns  are  greatly  helped  by  their  public  library, 
some  are  not,  and  good  use  of  school  libraries  could  be  made. 
One  lack  in  the  smaller  schools  is  a  good  gymnasium,  where  stu- 
dents and  adults  might  enjoy  many  leisure  hours  of  exercise  and 
sport. 

One  of  the  recent  movements  which  has  been  adopted  by  many 
high  schools  is  either  physical  or  military  training,  the  object 
being  to  develop  better  physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions, 
habits  of  order,  obedience  and  promptness. 

Besides  working  for  health  and  character,  the  school  must 
assume  the  preparation  for  American  citizenship.  The  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  is  increased  by  the  study  of  government  and 
politics.  More  stress  needs  to  be  put,  not  on  the  political 
machinery,  but  on  the  principles  upon  which  this  machinery  is 
based.  We  need  to  train  in  the  national  and  international  rights, 
duties  and  opportunities  which  make  up  the  organized  govern- 
ment not  only  of  this  country  but  of  the  world.  It  is  essential 
that  we  understand  the  reasons  why  Congress  meets ;  of  what  its 
powers  and  duties  consist,  and  in  just  what  ways  and  with  what 
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purpose  it  performs  its  duties.  By  these  teachings  a  new  duty 
and  a  greater  realization  of  responsibility  will  be  instilled  in  the 
hearts  of  American  citizens. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  these 
duties,  the  recent  Americanization  movement  presents  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity. Americanization  means  more  than  the  teaching  of  the 
English  langiTage.  America  should  stand  before  us  as  an  ideal, 
and  inspirations  should  be  gained  from  that  word.  It  is  by 
Americanism  that  foreign  and  diverging  elements  are  kept  to- 
gether. Americanization  has  been  defined  as  giving  "the  immi- 
grant the  best  America  has  to  offer  and  retaining  for  America 
the  best  of  the  immigrant."  This  can  be  best  obtained  by  begin- 
ning with  the  immigrant  children.  The  environment  of  the  child 
is  greatly  affected,  first,  by  his  neighborhood,  which  is  usually 
predominantly  foreign,  for  these  people  are  inclined  to  be  clannish, 
and,  in  fact,  feel  very  indignant  if  any  of  their  nationality  move 
to  a  better,  or  American,  part  of  the  city.  In  this  kind  of  a 
neighborhood  morals  are  largely  ignored  and  this  develops  crime. 
Secondly,  the  child  is  influenced  by  amusements  and  newspapers 
which  are  cheap  and  degrading.  The  social  centers  and  libraries 
are  helpful,  but  they  are  still  experiments.  It  is  the  school  which 
is  the  main  pillar.  The  schools  of  the  larger  cities  vary  their 
courses  of  foreign  language  according  to  the  district  in  which  they 
are  located.  The  students  enter  schools  with  different  nationali- 
ties and  languages,  but  they  leave  them  with  one  common  lan- 
guage and  the  same  high  ideals  of  our  democracy.  The  quickest 
way  of  teaching  English  is  yet  to  be  found,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  regulated  course  of  work.  This  course,  however,  has  to 
be  adapted  to  those  living  in  a  condition  of  poverty,  and  again  to 
those  in  wealth.  The  development  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  should 
be  the  same,  but  for  the  former  a  simpler  and  easier  approach 
is  necessary.  The  complaint  comes  that  Americanized  children 
lose  interest  in  their  homes  and  lose  respect  for  their  parents. 
One  instance,  of  very  many,  is  that  of  a  Jewish  girl  who  committed 
suicide  because  she  was  ashamed  to  present  her  father  to  her 
fiancee. 
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But  this  can  be  counteracted  by  Americanizing  the  parents  as 
well  as  the  children,  and  by  engaging  teachers  of  strong  person- 
ality, sympathetic  consciousness,  and  a  clear  view  of  Americanism. 
We  have  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  parents  because  after  the 
day's  work  they  are  too  tired  to  attend  a  night  school.  Then  why 
have  a  night  school  ?  As  long  as  the  child  is  given  skill  for  work 
in  the  school,  why  not  furnish  the  adult  foreigner  his  schooling 
ill  the  factory?  Due  to  the  fact  that  two  hundred  thousand  out 
of  every  two  millions  of  people  are  illiterate,  Sarah  Elkus  started 
this  system  of  schooling  in  the  factories.  The  English  language, 
civics,  and  citizenship  are  the  most  essential  things  to  be  taught 
under  the  factory  conditions.  In  ISTew  York  the  factories  pro- 
vide equipment  and  one  teacher  for  every  class  of  twenty-five 
organized.  Some  of  the  factories  refuse  to  do  this,  but  each  day 
it  is  becoming  more  evident  that  it  is  a  great  saving.  Fewer  acci- 
dents are  caused,  increased  efficiency  is  gained,  and  less  material 
wasted  by  the  fact  that  the  workman  can  read,  "Handle  with  care,' 
"Open  at  this  end,"  "Do  not  tear,"  etc.  In  some  factories  will 
be  found  men  who  refuse  to  enter  these  classes.  But  why  not  use 
the  method  employed  by  one  of  our  big  manufacturers?  If  any 
of  his  men  refuse,  they  are  laid  off  a  couple  of  weeks  to  think 
about  it.  If,  when  they  return,  they  still  refuse  to  comply,  they 
are  told  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  job.  This  kind  of  training  will 
stam.p  out  anti- Americanism  and  will  make  a  firmer  basis  for  the 
building  of  democracy. 

A  tnie  democracy  lifts  men  to  the  heights  of  the  best  services 
and  achievements;  while  education  places  the  faith  of  citizens  in 
the  laws,  institutions  and  principles  of  liberty.  Thus  democracy 
and  education,  standing  as  allies,  are  dependent  upon  each  other 
and  give  more  force  to  the  glorious  words  of  Lincoln,  "that  govern- 
ment by  the  people  shall  never  perish  from  the  earth."  As  our 
hoys  enlisted  at  the  nation's  call  in  this  recent  war,  why  should 
not  we  all,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  enlist  in  the  nation's 
service,  for  the  advancement  of  "educating  toward  democracy." 
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Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  progress  in  home,  school,  towTi  or  city, 
state,  nation  or  world,  than  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  A  great  wave 
of  antagonism  seems  to  have  been  sweeping  over  the  entire  human  race. 
It  has  involved  the  nations  in  the  greatest  war  in  history.  It  has  set 
nation  against  nation,  man  against  man,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  child.  In  an.  earlier  age  it  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  malign  influence  of  some  star  or  other  heavenly  body ;  or  to  some 
occult  emanation  from  the  spirit  Avorld.  In  this  more  scientific  age, 
while  peojDle  differ  in  the  forms  of  expression  it  is  commonly  agreed 
that  it  is  an  outbreak  of  the  badness  of  the  natural  man.  Some  call 
it  "pure  cussedness,"  others  "original  sin,"  or  "total  depravity,"  or 
"the  spirit  of  Satan"  entering  into  the  human  heart.  Whatever  we 
call  it  matters  but  little.  It  is  here  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
seems  to  the  student  of  history  to  have  come  in  waves^  and  we  are  on 
the  crest  of  such  a  wave  at  the  present  time.  We  should  realize  this 
and  take  all  due  precautions  lest  we  be  fatally  engulfed.  The  evil 
influence  besets  us  upon  every  side. 

A  spirit  of  antagonism  among  nations  means  war.  It  spells  im- 
poverishment, famine,  woe,  death.  In  the  home  the  same  spirit  means 
the  end  of  peace,  co-operation  and  happiness.  In  the  school  it  de- 
stroys the  teacher's  influence  and  blocks  the  pupil's  progress.  In 
the  community  it  stops  the  growth  of  population  and  drives  away 
desirable  residents.  In  the  church  it  is  fatal  to  spiritual  life,  de- 
structive of  the  spirit  of  service  and  is  wholly  intolerable.  Wherever 
we  live  and  in  every  occupation  and  business,  we  must  get  into  sym- 
pathy with  our  fellow  men  and  not  antagonize  them.  Sympathy  opens, 
antagonism  closes  the  portals  of  personality.  Antagonism  is  of  the 
Evil  One;  sympathy  is  of  Christ. 

The  growth  of  antagonism  is  very  insidious  and  subtle.  Usually 
those  who  are  gradually  becoming  antagonistic  are  for  a  long  time 
unaware  of  the  fact.  It  is  not  deliberate  and  from  choice.  It  is 
like  the  insidious  oncoming  of  a  hidden  malady.  It  often  becomes 
patent  to  one's  friends  before  it  is  realized  by  one's  self..  In  the 
home  it  sometimes  manifests  its  destructive  influence  between  hus- 
band and  wife;  often  between  one  or  both  parents  and  a  particular 
child.  It  is  easy  for  a  parent  to  fall  into  a  habit  of  criticising  and 
"nagging"  a  child.  It  is  a  matter  of  "Why  did  you  put  on  or  not 
put  on  this  or  that  garment?"  "Why  didn't  you  do  so  and  so?"  Or 
"For  pity's  sake  don't  associate  with  this  or  that  boy  or  girl."  How 
quickly  the  child  recognizes  and  reacts  against  the  unsympathetic, 
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critical  attitude  of  the  parent !  How  easily  he  slips  into  an  attitude 
of  impatience  and  of  self-defence ! 

Then  something  infinitely  precious  has  been  lost  to  both  parent  and 
child, — something  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  regain  or  replace. 
The  heart  is  like  the  leaves  of  the  "sensitive  plant."  A  touch  may 
close  it,  though  ever  so  light.  After  many  such  antagonistic  touches 
it  will  no  longer  open  the  avenues  of  responsiveness,  so  valued  by  the 
parent,  so  important  for  the  future  of  the  child.  These  avenues  have 
been  closed  to  traffic, — not  deliberately,  but  none  the  less  really  and 
disasterously.     Here  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  home. 

The  same  tragedy  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  school, — and 
that  is  why  we  are  penning  this  paragraph.  We  want  to  warn  the 
teacher  of  the  direful  influence  and  results  of  antagonism.  We  want 
to  say,  "Keep  in  sympathy  with  your  pupils  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
sacrifice.  Make  them  feel  your  love  and  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  their  difficulties  and  problems.  This  will  mean  their  redemption 
and  your  salvation  as  a  teacher.  You  will  be  the  teacher  whom  they 
will  always  remember  and  whose  influence  will  abide  with  them 
through  life. 

The  antidote  for  the  poison  of  a  world-wide  spirit  of  antagonism 
is  unselfishness,  kindness,  meekness,  love.  Never  did  the  world  more 
deeply  need  the  example  and  the  message  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Teachers  than  it  does  today. 


Continuation  of  Commissioner  Calvin  X.  Kendall's  "Ten  Com- 
mandments for  Superintendents."  (See  page  130  of  October  Educa- 
tion.) 

"6.  I  will  plan  to  make  use  of  scales  and  measurements  as  a  means 
of  testing  results  of  our  educational  processes.  I  will  try  to  make 
teachers  familiar  with  these  in  order  that  they  may  independently 
judge  some  of  their  own  efforts. 

Wliile  scales  and  measurements  by  no  means  reveal  the  entire  worth 
of  teachers  to  children,  they  are  nevertheless  of  substantial  value. 
Their  use  builds  up  a  scientific  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers.  They 
are  of  little  \'^lue,  however,  unless  remedies  are  applied  to  correct  any 
defects  they  may  reveal. 

7.  To  improve  teachers  in  service  is  my  supreme  duty.  jSTo  part 
of  my  time  can  be  better  employed. 

No  teacher  is  so  good  a  teacher  that  he  cannot  be  a  better  one. 
All  progressive  principals  and  teachers  realize  this.  The  teaching 
corps  must  be  stimulated  and  kept  alive.  To  make  poor  teachers  good 
teachers,  and  good  teachers  excellent  ones  is  a  worthy  end.     I  will 
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have  meetings  of  teachers  in  which  they  themselves  will  largely  par- 
ticipate. I  will  have  class  exercises  to  illustrate  some  teaching  pro- 
cess. These  meetings  must  be  positive  and  constructive.  The  effect 
upon  teachers  should  be  to  encourage  and  inspire  them.  After  a 
four-hour  school  day,  teachers  will  be  at  their  best  early  in  the  after- 
noon. 

I  will  encourage  teachers'  study  classes :  first,  for  the  discussion  of 
some  educational  questions  like  problem  teaching,  motivation,  and 
tests,  and  for  the  reading  of  some  good  book  pertaining  to  education ; 
second,  for  general  culture  and  improvement. 

The  superintendent  who  organized  a  class  for  the  study  and  read- 
ing of  Bryce's  "Commonwealth,"  when  that  monumental  book  first 
appeared  years  ago,  helped  to  make  broad-minded  teachers. 

As  the  best  teacher  throws  more  responsibility  upon  the  children, 
so  will  I,  as  a  school  administrator,  throw  more  responsibility  upon 
my  assistants,  principals  and  teachers.  A  superintendent  shines  in 
their  reflected  glory. 

I  will  visit  schools  and  stay  long  enough  to  know  what  is  going  on. 

But  when  the  coffee  is  bad  in  the  morning,  I  will  not  vent  my 
feelings  on  teachers  and  children.  I  will  be  cheerful  and  otherwise 
at  my  best  when  in  the  schoolrooms.  This  I  owe  to  teachers  and 
children.  My  schoolroom  attitude  shall  be  that  of  confidence  in  the 
teacher. 

While  I  will  be  impersonally  frank  in  my  private  criticism  of  the 
teacher's  work,  I  will  also  try  to  find  something  to  commend.  I  will 
religiously  try  to  make  my  visit  an  inspiration  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  They  will  want  me  to  come  again  and  I  shall  want  to  go 
again. 

President  Eliot  says  that  the  faculty  for  discerning  quickly  and 
surely  excellence  and  virtue  in  persons,  peoples,  nature  and  art  is 
of  immeasurably  more  value  than  the  faculty  for  seeing  weaknesses 
and  sins.  This  faculty  is  ca]3able  of  contributing  greatly  to  happiness 
as  well  as  to  material  success. 

8.  I  will  be  a  student  of  education.  I  will  make  myself  familiar 
with  the  more  important  of  the  numerous  books  about  education. 
I  will  read  some  of  the  contents  of  the  leading  educational  journals. 
There  is  much  value  in  the  publications  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington.  I  know  that  some  successful  superintendents 
attach  great  value  to  some  of  the  state  reports  and  city  reports,  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

I  must  never  be  content  with  my  o-^ai  ideals  of  education.  These 
ideals  are  subject  to  change :  first,  because  our  knowledge  of  child 
nature  is  by  no  means  fixed,  and  second,  because  social  and  civic  and 
industrial  and  economic  demands  are  in  a  state  of  flux. 
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In  a  (lemocracy  the  schools  reflect  the  ideals  of  the  people.  The 
schools  cannot  stand  still  from  year  to  year.  jSTowhere  are  they  as 
good  as  they  might  be.  To  know  what  ]mropses  and  practices  in  the 
training  of  children  and  youth  are  stable  and  eternal  and  at  the  same 
time  to  know  what  new  standards  are  worthy;  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new — this  constitutes  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  superintendent. 

Only  by  being  a  student  of  education  and  society  and  by  consulting 
the  best  and  wisest  in  the  teaching  corps  and  among  men  and  women 
outside  the  schools  can  the  truth  be  found. 

9.  I  will  co-operate  loyally  and  promptly  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  I  will  see  that  dust  is  not  found  on  the  state 
monographs.  They  should  l)e  the  constant  guides  of  the  teachers. 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  support  organizations  for  the  welfare  of  teachers 
and  education — national,  state,  county  and  local. 

10.  I  will  cultivate  cheerfulness,  courage  and  optimism.  Most 
successful  business  and  professional  men  have  these  qualities. 

A  sense  of  humor  will  not  detract  from  my  usefulness.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  more  humor  in  our  schools.  There  is  no  place  for  a 
grouch  in  the  schoolrooms  or  school  offices." 


The  reconstruction  of  home  economics  courses  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  the  ultimate  object  of  some  research  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  instructors  in  the  Home  Economics  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  of  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College.  These 
investigations  have  attempted  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1) 
What  is  the  present  ]mrpose  of  home  economics  teaching?  This  study 
is  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  aims  and  intended  outcomes  of  home 
economics  instruction  as  stated  in  the  courses  of  study,  textbooks, 
and  in  other  literature  relating  to  the  field.  (2)  Wliat  is  the  pupil 
studying?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  content  of  the  text  and  reference  books  used  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  United  States  which  use  textbooks,  and  on 
an  analysis  of  the  content  of  present  courses  of  study  in  seventy 
typical  school  systems  where  no  texts  are  used.  (3)  What  can  the 
home  teach  us?  In  this  connection  a  survey  of  three  different  groups 
of  housewives  is  being  made  to  determine  the  efl'ects  of  home  economics 
teaching  upon  actual  home-making  activities  and  the  needs  of  the 
home  which  home  economics  instruction  ought  to  meet.  (4)  How 
can  we  test  the  course  of  study  and  its  results?     In  this  connection 
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an  attempt  is  being  made  to  devise  a  practicable  system  of  content 
and  reasoning  tests  and  of  tests  for  measuring  skill — for  example, 
skill  tests  for  machine  sewing. 


We  have  been  earnestly  requested  to  publish  the  following  announce- 
ments in  Education : 

I. 

Believing  that  the  pupils  of  today's  schools  should  be  drilled  and 
tested  in  Americanization  words  the  Institute  for  Public  Service  has 
compiled  sj^elling  lists  for  grades  three  to  eight  from  the  words  used 
in  five  important  American  documents.  These  1,426  words  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  Bill  of 
Eights,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech,  and  Wilson's  War  Message,  are 
suggested  for  daily  drill  lessons,  as  among  the  words  may  be  found 
many  of  common  usage,  and  that  the  lists  be  used  also  as  a  part  of 
the  state  wide  spelling  contests  and  assembly  "spelling  bees." 

The  foreword  of  the  "speller"  states  that  these  Americanization 
words  may  in  time  come  to  rank  with  the  standard  spelling  scales 
that  are  quite  the  rage  in  American  schools.  These  words,  giving  the 
opportunity  for  ideas  that  foster  citizenship  and  patriotism,  may 
serve  as  tests  of  spelling  ability  as  well  as  lists  made  up  from  business 
and  personal  letters  or  lists  compiled  by  selecting  the  first  word  on 
every  twenty-third  page  of  the  dictionary. 

The  Institute  for  Public  Service,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
C-ity,  will  without  charge  tabulate  all  results  that  are  sent  to  it, 
furnish  sheets  for  recording  results,  and  otherwise  pass  on  to  teachers 
any  lessons  in  spelling  or  in  Americanization  that  may  be  learned 
from  the  use  of  Americanization  words. 

II. 

Americans  need  to  learn  to  speak  English.  This  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  facts  brought  home  to  all  Americans  by  the  Great  War, 
Free  institutions  cannot  be  built  upon  illiteracy.  Slovenly  English, 
moreover,  is  not  compatilde  with  either  good  business  or  community 
living. 

As  a  step  toward  repairing  our  national  linguistic  shortcomings  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  pro]5oses  to  set  aside  the 
first  week  in  November  for  a  celeliration  to  be  known  as  American 
Speech  Week.  This  celebration  is  intended  to  develop  a  powerful 
sentiment  in  favor  of  greater  clearness,  correctness,  and  appropriate- 
ness in  the  speech  of  all  our  people — a  speech  which  shall  be  English 
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and  not  in  a  foreign  language.  In  schools  particularly  will  this  cele- 
bration be  appropriate.  Principals  and  teachers  are  urged  to  appoint 
committees  and  make  active  preparation  for  the  celebration. 

Such  a  celebration  has  already  been  carried  out  in  large  cities  like 
Chicago,  and  in  whole  states,  as  in  Alabama.  The  results  of  these 
experiences  are  summed  up  in  a  pamphlet  called  "A  Guide  to  Better 
American  Speech  Week,"  compiled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Speech  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
and  distributed  at  cost  from  the  office  of  the  Council,  506  West  69th 
Street,  Chicago. 


The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Publishers'  AYeeMy  of  July  26, 
1919: 

"In  no  field  of  book-publishing  does  the  manufacturing  cost  form 
so  large  a  percentage  of  list  price  as  in  the  school  book  field.  Eoyal- 
ties  are  on  a  lower  percentage  scale,  sales  are  in  large  units  which 
keeps  selling  costs  low,  the  advertising  allowance  does  not  need  to  be 
large.  Competition  is  extremely  keen  with  the  consequent  tendency 
toward  the  lowest  possible  selling  price. 

This  means  that  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  book  manufacture  have 
put  problems  of  greatest  severity  upon  these  departments.  And,  as 
if  to  make  difficulties  still  more  difficult,  the  exacting  character  of  the 
average  school  book  contract  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One 
finds  it  hard  to  think  of  any  other  manufacturer  who  has  been  obliged 
by  law  to  liold  to  the  same  prices  today  that  were  fixed  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

Last  year  with  costs  up  at  least  33  1-3  per  cent  many  publishers 
changed  part  of  their  prices,  though  with  a  total  increment  to  the 
list  of  only  about  5  to  10  per  cent.  Others  curtailed  here  and  there 
and  reduced  their  output  of  new  titles  and  waited  for  things  to  settle. 
As  far  as  war-time  restriction  goes,  things  have  now  cleared  them- 
selves, but  the  increased  manufacturing  costs  are  now  over  50  per  cent 
above  what  they  were  two  years  ago  and  are  not  at  all  likely  to  come 
down. 

The  book  dealer  who  finds  his  public  commenting  on  an  upward 
tendency  in  the  price  of  school  books  can  state  with  confidence  that 
in  few  commodities  has  there  been  so  small  a  percentage  of  increase.'' 
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EDITOK'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
review  thein  all.  Naturally  -we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  oir  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  author 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  th.-m, 
selves. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Elwood  P. 
Cubberley,  Professor  of  Education  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Hougliton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $1.80. 

A  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "A  Study  and  Interpretation  of  American 
Educational  History,"  and  it  is  further  explained  that  it  is  "an  introduc- 
tory text  book  dealing  with  the  larger  problems  of  present-day  education 
in  the  light  of  their  historical  develof)inent."  The  volume  will  long  stand 
as  an  authority  on  educational  affairs  and  will  be  used  as  a  text  book 
in  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Education,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
superintendents  and  teachers  who  wish  to  grow,  professionally.  Educa- 
tional methods  have  had  such  an  extraordinary  development  and  there 
have  been  so  many  changes  both  in  ideals  and  methods  that  the  live, 
ambitious  members  of  the  profession  will  seek  with  avidity  such  infor- 
mation and  such  broad  views  as  are  here  presented  by  one  who  has  long 
been  an  expert  and  ^vhose  opinion  has  but  to  be  stated  to  make  it 
authoritative  in  the  educational  world.  It  is  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
the  lay  reader  or  student  to  note  that  in  the  author's  opinion  the  great 
period  of  educational  development  and  expansion  has  been  since  1860. 
He  thinks  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  third  period  of  reorganiza- 
tion, which  is  to  include  the  high  school.  He  appends  to  the  chapters  a 
short  list  of  topics  for  investigation  and  report.  The  book  is  a  treasure 
house  of  inspiration  and  information. 

INTKODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS.  By  J.  Eoscoe  Turner,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Dean  of  Washing-ton  Square  College,  New  York 
University.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price  $2.50. 

This  volume — of  ample  proportions — comes  hot  from  the  classroom. 
It  discusses  principles.  It  covers  the  subject  so  thoroughly  that  the 
author  has  evidently  been  over-modest  in  calling  it  an  "Introduction"  to 
Economics.  It  is,  however,  an  introduction  in  that  the  student  is  ad- 
vised and  enjoined  to  read  and  study  other  more  specialized  w-orks  after 
getting  a  clear  view  of  principles  from  this  book.  There  are  631  pages 
of  text,  exclusive  of  Introduction,  Table  of  Contents  and  Index.  The 
print,  however,  is  large  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  comprehensive,  clear  and  convincing.     It  will  set  the  student 
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or  general  reader  on  the  right  track  and  give  him  an  intelligent  and 
defensible  opinion  upon  the  various  phases  of  this  important  subject, 
upon  which  so  much  of  human  v^elfare  depends.  It  will  reach  its  place 
and  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  classrooms  of  colleges  and  universities  and 
can  safely  be  recommended  to  all  business  men  and  women  and  to  those 
who  contemplate  entering  business.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at 
once  profound  and  yet  clear  and  understandable. 

THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONAKY.  Edited  by  William  D. 
Lewis,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  and  Edgar  A.  Singer,  Ph.  D.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 

This  handy  desk  dictionary  has  the  words,  on  the  double  column 
pages,  in  black  face  type,  which  makes  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  look 
up  the  word  one  is  after.  The  pronunciation  follows  in  parenthesis. 
Then  the  part  of  speech  is  named,  and  the  definition  and  synonyms,  if 
any,  are  given.  We  have  had  this  dictionary  in  daily  use  on  our  desk 
for  several  months,  and  thus  far  it  has  never  failed  us.  Its  binding, 
illustrations  (many  of  these  full-page  colored  plates)  and  price',  together 
with  the  features  mentioned  above,  make  it  peculiarly  suited  to  school 
use. 

A  STUDENTS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Edward 
Channing,  McLean  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University.  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  Avell  known  text  book  is  brought  down  to  date  in  the  present 
edition,  containing  in  the  last  twenty  pages  a  brief  account  of  the  great 
World  War.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  summaries  of  the  leading 
events,  parties,  personalities,  laws  and  experiences  of  our  country  from 
its  beginnings  to  the  present  hour,  that  is  to  be  found  anywhere'.  There 
is  just  enough  detail  to  impart  necessary  information  and  stimulus  to 
further  reading ;  yet  it  is  not  so  voluminous  as  to  be  staggering  to  the 
student  who  takes  it  in  hand  as  a  classroom  text  book.  It  has  a  secure 
place  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land. 

THRIFT  AND  CONSERVATION.  (Lippincott's  Educational  Guides.) 
By  Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain  and  James  Franklin  Chamberlain.  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company.     $1.50  net. 

From  this  attractive'  book  the  subject  of  thrift  can  be  taught  in  any 
school,  home  or  in  reading  circles,  in  a  most  effective  way.  It  is  a 
timely  volume  in  these  days  of  high  prices  and  food  scarcity.  Such 
subjects  are  treated  as :  true  and  false  economy,  waste,  food,  dress,  con- 
servation of  the  soil,  the  forests,  the  national  health,  the  use  and  misuse 
of  money.  It  should  have  a  wide  reading  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the 
schools.     It  is  fully  and  tastefully  illustrated. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  AlVIEEICAN  LITEEATURE.  By  Leonidas  War- 
ren Payne,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Eand,  McNally  &  Company. 

The  selections  in  this  book  are  classified  according  to  locality  rather 
than  according  to  date.  There  are  the  following  groups :  the  New  York 
and  Middle  Atlantic  group,  the  New  England  group,  the  Southern  group, 
the  Central  and  Westefn  group.  The  volume  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
high  school  classes  in  American  literature.  The  selections  are  repre- 
sentative and  there  are  helpful  note's  and  suggestions. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  THE  PEINCIPLE  AND  THE  PRAC- 
TICE. Edited  by  Stephen  Pierce  Duggan  and  Sixteen  Associates.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press.     Illustrated.     370  pages.     Price  $2.50. 

Those  who  have  collaborated  to  produce  this  important  volume  have 
undertaken  the  work  in  response  to  a  very  widespread  demand  for  infor- 
mation on  such  questions  as,  What  is  the'  philosophy  underlying  a 
League  of  Nations?  What  are  the  functions  of  such  a  League?  How 
shall  it  be  organized?  Shall  America  become  a  party  to  it?  How  will 
it  affect  our  historical  ideals  and  practices?  A  thousand  and  one  such 
questions  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  man,  and  throughout  thei 
world  people  are  searching  for  the  true  principles,  with  an  instinctive 
persuasion  that  some  change  ought  to  take  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
nations.  The'  contributors  to  the  volume  before  us  are  among  the  best 
qualified  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  these  great  questions.  They 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  help  their  fellow  men  in  comprehending 
the  world-wide!  and  all-important  bearings  of  the  subject.  Whether  in 
the  class  rooms  of  political  science  classes  or  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
vidual seeker  after  knowledge  and  light  and  truth  about  the  w^ay  to 
end  war  and  bring  about  permanent  human  prosperity  and  happiness, 
this  splendid  se'ries  of  discussions  has  a  mission  and  will  well  fulfill  it. 

WAR  VEESE.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
Seventh  edition.     Price  $1.25. 

A  remarkably  full  collection  of  best  poems  inspired  by  the  varied 
scenes  and  experiences  staged  by  the  great  World  War.  The  heart  burns 
as  the  reader  turns  from  page  to  page  and  lives  for  a  brief  moment  on 
the  battlefield,  or  in  the  camping  ground,  or  beside  the'  dead  or  the  dying, 
or  wanders  through  the  hospital  wards,  or  flies  above!  the  earth  with 
the  "bird-men,"  or  is  tossed  by  the  stormy  seas  on  the  cruiser  or  the 
transport,  or  sinks  to  briny  depths  in  the  submarine.  The  range  of 
emotion  is  deep  and  wide  and  high.  It  is  well  that  someone  with  taste 
and  good  judgment  has  set  himself  the  task  of  selecting  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  material  growing  out  of  the  emotions  of  the'  war,  those 
verses  which  embody  representative  experiences.  This  little  volume  is 
having  a  remarkable  sale'. 
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A  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  BIOLOGICAL  NATURE-STUDY.  By  Eliot  Row- 
land Downing.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  $3.00  net. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Nature-Study  Series  is  achieving  a  well 
deserved  success.  This  volume  is  one  that  will  be'  widely  used  because 
its  subject  is  increasingly  popular  and  one  which  should  be  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  provides  a  com- 
prehensive course'  in  elementary  nature  science.  The  animals  ol  pond 
and  stream,  the  insects  and  their  allies,  the  birds,  animal  companions, 
wayside  flowers,  common  trees,  seeds  and  seedlings,  the  garden,  spore- 
bearers, — these  are  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  a  scientific  and  at  the 
same  time  very  practical  way.  Every  child  is  by  nature  interested  in 
things  of  this  kind.  Those  who  have  animal  pets  will  find  instructions 
about  their  nature  and  how  to  care  for  them.  The  eyes  of  children  are 
observant  of  Mother  Nature.  A  book  like  this  helps  them  to  rightly 
interpret  what  they  observe  and  to  understand  themselves  also  more 
fully  and  accurately.     The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  TEACHES  ABOUT  EDUCATION,  AND  OTHER 
PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES.  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Price  $1.20  net. 

That  the  war  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  education,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  no  one  who  is  conversant  with  school  and  college  life  will  for  a 
moment  deny.  In  this  volume  an  experienced  and  highly  competent  edu- 
cator delves  deeply  into  fundamental  principles  and  sets  forth  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  the  conceptions  and  practices  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  chapter  on  "Wliy  we  get  on  so  slowly"  should  be  read  by 
every  superintendent  and  every  teacher.  It  is  a  very  practical  chapter 
which  will  reveal  a  great  deal  that  is  wrong  to  every  teacher  of  English 
or  of  Mathematics  or  of  Geography.  There  are  334  pages  in  the  book, 
and  we  wish  every  teacher  in  America  would  read  them  all  with  care. 
It  would  wonderfully  elevate  the  tone  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of 
today. 

Periodical   Notes. 

Two  notable  articles  in  The  Century  for  October  are  (1)  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  by  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton;  and  (2)  The  Rediscovery  of  Christianity,  by  Glenn 
Frank.  The  latter  shows  the  strong  contrast  between  the  subjective  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity of  our  forefathers,  who  regarded  it  as  mainly  a  personal,  spiritual  and  mental 
experience,  and  the  objective  conception  in  our  time,  which  regards  it  as  a  social  service. 

In  .S'criiner's  ^ag'rtZf'/ie  for  October  there  is  an  interesting  and  attractively  illustrated 
article  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  on  the  Guerin  Decorations  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The 
article  shows  how'they  were  done,  and  gives  at  least  some  faint  conception  of  their  signifi- 
cance and  artistic  beauty. 

The  Outlook  for  September '24  presents  the  first  lesson  in  a  course  in  Citizenship,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley  and  Frank  A.  Rexford  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York  City. 

The  Scientific  American  for  September  27  contains  the  last  chapter  in  the  series  on  Our 
Technical  Achievements  in  the  Great  War.  It  gives  a  graphic  view  of  the  cost  to  each  of 
the  participating  nations,  in  dollars,  in  lives,  in  tonnage,  etc. 
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Vol.   XL.  DECEMBER,    1919  No.  \ 

The  Movies  —  Bane  or  Blessing  ? 

Chaeles  W.  Crumly,  Head  of  the  DEPAKTME]srT  of  Science, 
Ensley  High  School,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

4>]iiMiiniiiiaiiiiiiMiuic^  ERE  they  come !     Here  tliey  come  I" 
I  I        "Yooee!     Yooeel" 

I      |f       I         "Hooray!" 

I  £  J^  I  A  great  outburst  of  applause,  foot-stamping, 
|>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii[^  whistling,  shouting  and  hat-throwing  follo^ved  these 
I  I    exclamations.      The   figures  on  the  screen,   to  the 

i  I    accompaniment  of  a  salvo  of  drum  beats  and  rapid 

*^""""""° '""*    music,  sweep  by  on  horseback— the  villain  and  his 

outlaw  gang,  with  the  heroine  lashed  to  a  ponj  in  their  midst. 
Up  the  steep,  rocky  slope  they  rush,  along  the  face  of  the  high 
clifl:",  firing  behind  them  at  the  pursuing  vigilantes  headed  by  the 
Hero  Himself.  One  by  one  the  outlaws  are  picked  off  by  bullets, 
leaving  only  the  villain  and  the  maiden. 

Suddenly  the  Hero  dashes  forward.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the 
villain  is  now  using  the  girl  as  a  screen,  the  advancing  horseman 
fires  a  single  unerring  shot.  There  is  a  pause — the  villain  reels 
— slips — falls — down — down —  The  spectators  gasj)  as  the  limp 
figiire  crashes  to  the  rocks  a  thousand  feet  below. 

In  the  nick  of  time  the  Hero  grasps  the  reins  of  the  girl's  horse 
and  it  is  brought  to  a  pause  on  the  very  edge.  Both  look  down 
for  an  instant,  struck  with  awe  at  the  stern  workings  of  a  just 

fate,  and  then The  picture  fades  out  with  a  view  of  the 

two  figures  on  horseback  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

This  is  an  everyday  scene  in  the  movies. 

The  lights  go  on — there  is  a  rush  for  the  exit.     The  juvenile 
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part  of  the  crowd  push  through,  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  lighting 
their  faces,  amid  clamorous  comments  on  the  picture.  A  school 
teacher  looking  at  them  remarks  to  her  friend: 

"My !  if  one  could  only  get  such  interest  aroused  in  their  school 
work!" 

And  that  is  what  thousands  are  saying  all  over  the  land. 

It  is  the  wonder  of  the  age.  The  youth  who  creeps  with  snail- 
like pace  to  school,  beats  it  to  the  show  as  fast  as  his  legs  will 
carry  him  when  the  day's  session  is  over.  Jack,  who  was  such 
a  dull  boy  during  the  arithmetic  lesson,  is  a  transformed  creature 
when  his  favorite  hero  appears  on  the  screen. 

What  makes  him  like  the  movies  so  much  ?  What  makes  him 
dislike  school? 

The  man  who  answers  that  latter  question  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned,  and  who  offers  a  solution  for  the  problem,  will 
have  settled  the  knottiest  point  that  has  ever  stuck  in  the  craws 
of  the  school  marms  and  masters  of  the  ages.  Modesty  forbids 
our  attempting  it  in  this  article. 

But  the  first  question  can  be  answered ;  and  here  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  moving  picture  is  so  popular  with  the  chil- 
dren: 

First,  it  is  labelled  "play."  Human  nature  is  such  that  any- 
thing that  goes  under  the  name  of  work  has  a  different  front  en- 
tirely from  what  it  has  when  looked  at  as  a  sport..  Piling  rocks 
and  digging  in  the  hot  sunshine  is  one  of  the  hardest  forms  of 
labor  known  to  man — ^but  watch  a  crowd  of  boys  building  a  dam 
to  make  a  swimming  hole!  Would  it  be  the  same  way  if  the 
movies  should  be  taken  into  the  schools  and  made  a  part  of  the 
day's  work  ?  To  a  certain  extent.  Possibly  not  so  much  right  at 
first ;  but  there  would  be  some  loss  of  interest.  All  plans  toward 
adopting  the  moving  picture  in  education  must  consider  this  fact 
and  provide  means  for  overcoming  it  so  far  as  possible. 

Second,  the  movie  shows  action,  l^othing  on  earth  craves  action 
any  more  than  a  boy.  He  just  lives  on  it.  The  schoolroom  falls 
short  at  times  through  lack  of  action,  though  this  condition  is  being 
largely  removed  by  games,  handiwork,  drills,  manual  training,  etc. 
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Third,  the  kind  of  pictures  that  provoke  such  '^outbursts  of 
enthusiasm"  do  so  because  they  appeal  to  the  nature  of  the  boy 
at  that  particular  stage  of  his  development.  Pirates,  outlaws, 
burglaries,  murders,  fights,  thrilling  escapes,  daring  rescues,  all 
strike  a  chord  in  his  soul  that  is  already  vibrating. 

Fourth,  the  movies  represent  the  "object-method"  of  teaching- 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  development.  Most  of  what  we 
learn  comes  thro^^gh  seeing,  and  we  learn  most  easily  that  way. 
Upon  this  point  rests  the  chief  claim  of  the  cinema  to  consider- 
ation as  an  agency  in  education. 

There  is  no  use  in  knocking  the  moving  picture  as  an  institu- 
tion. We  may  as  well  knock  the  gift  of  speech  or  attempt  to  stop 
all  the  printing  2;)resses.  The  movie  is  here  to  stay.  As  a  me- 
dium for  expressing  and  conveying  thought  it  is  more  recent  than 
the  five  other  gi-eat  discoveries  or  inventions  that  aim  at  the 
same  object — the  gift  of  speech,  the  art  of  writing,  the  process 
of  printing,  the  recording  and  reproduction  of  sound  by  the  phono- 
graph, and  photogTaphy. 

Man  first  learned  to  talk;  but  his  words  died  on  the  air  or 
faded  from  the  memory  of  his  hearers.  He  then  began  to  draw 
pictures  and  sought  by  means  of  these  to  leave  a  record  of  his 
thoughts.  The  art  of  picture  making  later  became  the  art  of 
writing;  and  by  that  means  man  has  carved  his  thoughts  and 
left  his  records  on  stones,  clay,  leather  and  paper  throughout  the 
centuries.  Desire  for  a  wider  field  of  circulation,  as  well  as  for 
more  rapid  production,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
and  its  homologue,  the  typewriter.  Still,  it  grieved  the  heart 
of  man  that  the  voices  of  loved  ones,  songs  of  other  days,  should 
vanish ;  so  the  phonograph  was  born.  Drawing  and  painting  were 
followed  by  photography,  by  means  of  which  it  was  made  possible 
to  catch  the  elusive  shadows  upon  a  film  of  glass.  And  yet,  even 
that  did  not  sufiice ;  with  all  this,  the  motion  was  not  caught. 
So  the  cinema  is  here,  the  crowning  achievement  of  all. 

But  with  all  the  recent  progress  in  the  process  of  printing, 
and  the  wonderful  improvements  in  the  phonograph  and  the  others 
of  those  great  inventions,  the  moving  picture  has  outstripped  all 
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tL(j  other  arts  of  expression,  both  in  the  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
ment and  the  universality  of  its  adoption.  Speaking  a  language 
common  to  all  humanity,  the  photoplay  is  enjoyed  alike  by  aris- 
tocrat and  Hottentot.  Some  people  enjoy  music,  and  some  do 
not;  some  enjoy  art,  and  some  do  not;  but  the  appeal  of  the 
flickering  screen  reaches  all,  regardless  of  age  or  nationality. 
While  the  plot,  the  scenery,  the  moral,  may  be  received  and  inter- 
preted differently,  acording  to  the  mental  background  of  the  spec- 
tators, there  are  so  many  separate  elements  combined  to  make  the 
picture  that  all  persons  of  whatever  station  in  life  may  find  some 
keen  source  of  interest. 

The  cinema,  in  spite  of  its  defects  and  abuses,  has  transformed 
the  world  in  many  ways  for  millions.  The  horizon  of  the  remot- 
est community  has  been  lifted,  so  that  its  citizens  now  witness 
scenes  of  interest  transpiring  across  the  world.  The  co~^mian  of 
Abilene,  Texas,  for  instance,  may  fee  as  familiar  with  the  sky- 
line of  Manhattan  as  the  most  hardened  commuter  ofHoboken; 
and  the  individual  who  never  went  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
own  county,  even,  may  sit  and  watch  the  mighty  potentates  of 
earth  go  about  their  daily  affairs. 

-  The  educational  effects  of  the  moving  picture  are  almost  un- 
limited. The  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  geography,  history, 
natural  science,  and  countless  other  things,  would  alone  justify 
its  existence. 

The  ends  for  which  the  moving  picture  is  used  are  too  numerous 
to  be  recounted.  Besides  its  commercial  use  as  a  means  of  enter- 
tainment and  recreation,  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  adver- 
tising, political  propaganda,  religious  uplift,  and  as  an  active 
ag;ent  in  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  Among  the 
million  or  more  things  that  helped  to  "win  the  war,"  the  movie 
deserves  special  mention  for  its  valuable  service  in  welding  to- 
gether the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  nation  and  for  floating  the 
liberty  loans  and  in  other  movements.  Even  such  institutions  as 
hospitals,  asylums,  sanitariums,  etc.,  now  afford  pastime  and 
therapeutic  aid  for  the  inmates  by  means  of  the  screen. 

While  this  discussion  of  the   advantages   and  benefits  of  the 
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moving  picture  has  been  presented  in  order  to  sliow  that  there  is 
a  good  side  as  well  as  another,  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  consider  some  of  the  defects,  limitations,  and  misuses  of  the 
moving  picture  as  it  is  today,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  social 
and  moral  dangers  that  confront  the  young  people  of  the  nation 
from  that  source. 

Will  the  moving  pictures  become  a  worth-while  agency  in  educa- 
tion ?  A  decade  ago  a  wave  of  interest  rolled  high  in  the  minds 
of  educators  and  sociologists  as  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
the  screen  in  the  education  of  the  young.  A  magazine  of  nation- 
wide circulation  jDublished  an  article  in  which  were  expressed  the 
views  of  a  famous  inventor,  who  portrayed  the  school  of  the  future 
as  a  place  in  which  the  time  of  the  children  Avould  be  taken  up 
largely  in  pursuing  many  of  their  studies  by  watching  the  exhibi- 
tion of  certain  specially  prepared  films,  and  taking  notes  for  later 
discussions  and  compositions.  It  was  predicted  that  geography, 
history,  science,  and  even  literature,  would  be  rendered  more  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  by  that  means.  And  to  a  great  extent  that 
prediction  has  come  true.  Projectors  of  special  design  and  low 
price  are  now  on  the  market  for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  one  or 
more  large  companies  have  entered  almost  entirely  into  the  work 
of  producing  educational  films.  One  or  two  publications  are  now 
familiar  to  educators,  which  have  for  their  special  purpose  the 
promotion  of  the  visual  arts  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  gov- 
ernment has  a  great  number  of  films,  prepared  during  the  war, 
ready  to  release  for  general  display  free  of  cost  to  schools. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  connected  w^ith  the  use  of  the 
moving  picture  as  a  medium  of  education  in  the  schools.  From  a 
physical  standpoint  it  is  detrimental  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  child. 
The  flickering  light  is  highly  injurious  to  immature  eyes.  This 
effect  is  increased  in  theatres  because  the  children  usually  sit  near 
the  screen,  where  the  flickering  is  worst.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
action of  the  eyes  from  the  bright  light  of  the  outside  to  the  dark- 
ened interior,  and  then  the  return  to  bright  light  again  is  injurious 
within  itself.  In  addition,  the  tension  of  the  eyestrain,  together 
with  the  mental  effort  necessary  to  maintain  a  focus  of  attention 
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unnatural  to  a  child,  results  in  nervousness  often  bordering  upon 
hysteria  in  the  course  of  time.  The  ventilation  of  the  exhibit 
room  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  even  the  average  classroom.  Con- 
tinued confinement  in  a  semi-darkened  room  must  produce  an 
undesirable  effect.  These  are  facts  proven  by  medical  authorities 
and  not  mere  theories. 

The  screen  as  an  educative  force  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  its  supporters.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  use  of  moving 
pictures,  beyond  a  very  narrow  limit,  is  contrary  to  the  modern 
ideas  of  education.  The  tendency  today  in  pedagogy  is  to  regard 
education  as  self-activity.  Hence,  a  child  engaged  in  merely 
observing  the  film  is  not  active  in  the  right  way.  While  no 
thoughtful  person  today  would  favor  excluding  the  screen  from 
the  schools,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  use  of  it  must  be  much 
more  limited  than  certain  enthusiasts  have  imagined.  In  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  small  children  should  be  kept  in  the  exhibit 
room  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  once  or  twice  a  week ;  whereas 
some  persons  have  advocated  an  hour  each  day.  Such  a  length 
of  time  would  undoubtedly  produce  harmful  effects.  Experience 
has  sho^vn  that  even  better  results  are  secured  by  making  the 
occasion  one  of  infrequent  recreation  than  otherwise. 

From  the  standpoint  of  instruction,  the  field  is  not  so  large  as 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think  at  first  sight.  Obviously  there  is 
little  use  for  it  in  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
or  writing.  That  leaves,  for  the  primary  grades,  only  story-telling 
and  nature  study.  And  the  objection  to  the  film  in  story-telling  is 
that  it  interferes  with  the  formation  of  the  child's  own  mental 
imagery  by  substituting  the  elaborately  finished  image.  In  nature 
study,  while  there  is  some  good  to  be  derived  by  showing  animals 
in  their  native  haunts,  it  is  a  question  whether  little  children 
would  be  interested  in  such  for  long  at  a  time.  In  the  interme- 
diate gi-ades,  where  geography,  history,  literature,  etc.,  are  taught, 
the  moving  picture  is  probably  at  its  best.  But  the  boy  at  that 
age  is  seldom  reached  by  seeing  such  tame  pictures,  when  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  as  many  blood-curdling 
dramas  as  he  wants  to.     In  the  higher  grades  there  are  numerous 
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ways  in  which  the  moving  picture  can  be  used,  such  as  to  show  the 
various  industrial  processes,  geographical  and  historical  scenes 
and  events,  and  the  operation  of  certain  kinds  of  machinery  which 
the  school  does  not  happen  to  have  access  to.  But  just  at  this 
point  again  the  theatre  comes  in  competition ;  the  boy  of  high 
school  age  is  thinking  chiefly  of  sex  questions.  Why  sit  and  watch 
such  stupid  reels  displayed,  when  he  can  find  free  rein  for  his 
erotic  tendencies  in  watching  the  sensual  experiences  of  some 
popular  female  star? 

So  it  is  still  an  oj^en  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while 
for  school  boards  to  install  expensive  apparatus  and  prepare  spe- 
cially equipped  exhibit  halls  for  the  limited  amount  of  use  that 
there  would  be  for  them.  Still,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
defects  in  the  mechanism  will  be  so  corrected  as  to  remove  the 
eyestrain  and  the  consequent  nervous  injuries;  and  the  problem 
of  ventilation  may  be  solved  so  as  to  make  the  halls  perfectly 
hygienic.  The  preparation  of  films  suitable  for  the  different  stages 
of  childhood  can  be  done  with  little  trouble. 

However,  the  main  problem  has  not  been  touched  upon  yet. 
So  far  as  the  adoption  of  the  moving  picture  in  the  schools  is  con- 
cerned, that  can  be  worked  out  at  leisure.  One  by  one  the  objec- 
tions and  disadvantages  can  be  recognized  and,  in  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  overcome  or  eliminated.  Films  that  fulfill  all  the 
pedagogical  requirenients  can  be  made.  The  main  problem  exists 
in  the  movies  as  they  are  now  produced  and  displayed,  and  in 
the  harmful  effects  that  are  everywhere  evident. 

Ever  since  moving  pictures  began  to  be  shown  and  patronized, 
judges,  sociologists,  and  others  have  been  noticing  and  calling 
public  attention  to  these  evil  effects,  and  have,  through  various 
organizations  and  movements,  sought  to  curb  some  of  these  disas- 
trous tendencies,  without  much  avail. 

The  church,  since  its  earliest  days,  except  for  a  brief  interval 
during  which  the  religious  play  predominated,  has  had  to  cut  loose 
from  all  connection  with  the  theatre,  and  has  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to  the  stage  and  its  activities.  For  that  reason 
the  world  has  lost  what  might  have  become  one  of  the  greatest 
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instruments  of  good  to  liumanity.  Will  the  same  thing  happen 
to  the  moving  picture  ?  If  it  does,  the  fault  will  lie  entirely  with 
the  producers  and  exhibitors;  for  the  public  received  the  cinema 
with  gladness,  and  public  patronage  has  made  the  moving  picture 
industry  the  giant  that  it  is  today.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  nothing 
will  cause  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation  to  sever  connections 
with  it. 

It  is  conceded  by  most  of  the  people  who  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  morality  that  there  are  some  conditions  existing  today  in  regard 
to  the  movies  that  will  either  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  nation  or 
wreck  the  picture  business,  or  both,  unless  they  are  corrected. 
The  paragraphs  that  follow  will  be  devoted  to  discussing  some  of 
the  principal  features  to  which  attention  and  criticism  have  been 
directed. 

As  to  children  attending  picture  shows,  the  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  except  at  rare 
intervals,  and  then  only  on  occasions  upon  which  special  films  for 
children  are  to  be  exhibited.  Some  have  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  theatres  for  children,  and  prohibiting  them  from  at- 
tending those  for  older  people.  Some  exhibitors  have  made  this 
move  in  part  by  having  special  programs  for  children,  at  which 
films  would  be  displayed  that  had  been  selected  by  the  educators 
or  others  whose  opinions  were  held  in  regard.  Unfortunately, 
such  ventures  have  not  been  successful  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
for  the  reason  that  the  children  will  not  attend.  They  do  not  care 
to  see  fairy  stories,  literary  productions,  Mother  Goose,  and  such 
others,  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  go  elsewhere  and  see 
exciting  and  comical  pictures. 

Other  objections  to  the  attending  of  children  have  been  that  the 
movie  develops  a  craze  and  an  abnoriual  appetite  for  the  sensa- 
tional, the  grotesque  and  the  bizarre,  and  that  the  mind  is  kept 
keyed  up  to  a  condition  of  trying  to  realize  such  conditions  in 
everyday  life;  that  such  interests  interfere  with  the  child's 
wholesome  love  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreations,  and  destroy 
his  love  for  good  reading. 

The  tendency  of  children  to  imitate  the  daring  deeds  seen  upon 
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the  screen  has  been  illustrated  in  nearly  every  court  in  the  land. 
Train  wrecks,  robberies,  murders,  thefts,  runaways,  and  other 
forms  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  been  traced  directly  to  some 
particular  film.  This  imitation  is  not  confined  to  young  boys 
and  girls,  but  extends  even  through  adolescence  and  to  adults. 

Education  is  largely  a  matter  of  formation  of  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  action  and  living.  There  are  various  sources  of  such 
ideals  and  standards.  In  the  cruder  ages  of  humanity,  under 
primitive  conditions,  the  boy  got  his  standards  from  his  father, 
who  taught  him  the  arts  and  tricks  of  the  chase ;  the  girl  got  hers 
from  her  mother,  who  educated  her  into  the  graces  of  womanhood 
of  that  time.  Association  with  others  began  to  be  a  strong  force 
when  man  began  to  become  more  civilized. 

When  man  became  civilized,  the  church  became  the  chief  source 
of  such  training  outside  of  the  home,  especially  during  the  time 
when  education  was  administered  through  the  priesthood.  Later, 
when  schools  were  established,  they  undertook  to  assume  part  of 
the  obligation,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  wield  a  strong 
influence  over  the  formation  of  the  ideals  of  the  child,  although 
it  has  always  been  necessary  for  the  home  to  be  the  strongest  fac- 
tor, and  to  look  to  the  church  for  moral  standards. 

Recent  tendencies  have  been  away  from  all  of  these.  The 
church  has  come  to  fill  a  smaller  and  smaller  place  in  the  life  of 
the  young;  the  school  has  been  bereft  of  much  of  its  influence, 
except  from  a  mere  intellectual  standpoint ;  and  the  modern  home 
is  a  poor  place  for  children  to  go  to  seek  much  of  anything  except 
a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  social  life  that  used  to  center  in  the  home,  the  children  are 
not  attracted  inward.  The  old  hearthstone,  around  which  the 
family  used  to  gather  for  prayer  and  parental  instruction,  has 
been  displaced.  Scarcely,  indeed,  is  the  family  ever  together  at 
one  time,  except  for  meals,  and  the  trend  of  the  times  is  for  that 
last  meeting  place  to  be  replaced  by  the  cafeteria.  So  there  is  no 
place  for  the  young  to  go  for  their  ideas  as  to  what  is  right  in 
human  conduct  and  action  except  the  theatre.  The  moving  pic- 
ture theatre  now  is  furnishing  most  of  the  standards  for  the  young. 
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A  dance  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
The  dress  of  the  girls  is  copied  from  that  of  the  female  stars. 
Even  their  styles  of  hair-dressing,  their  peculiarities  of  manner, 
walk,  and  gesture,  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  myriad  upon  the 
streets  every  day.  The  boys  are  learning  to  imitate  the  swagger 
of  their  film  hero;  and  many  an  escapade  is  pulled  off  through 
this  human  tendency  to  imitate  those  whom  we  admire.  And 
yet,  this  within  itself  is  not  such  a  calamity.  Most  of  the  girls 
are  improved  in  appearance  by  their  efforts  to  imitate  the  women 
whose  faces  and  hair-dress  must  be  perfect  in  order  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  female  sex  of  the  nation.  It  is  only  when  we  go 
further  into  the  deeper  things  of  human  life  and  conduct  that  we 
see  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  life  upon  the  screen. 

Considering  first  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  It  has  always 
been  held  in  America  that  there  is  a  certain  limit  of  familiarity  of 
approach  that  a  woman  should  hold  men  to.  Kissing  and  embrac- 
ing have  been  considered  to  be  things  that  had  best  be  omitted, 
except  after  the  man  has  pledged  his  honorable  troth  to  the  girl. 
That  standard  has  been  completely  obliterated  by  the  movies.  A 
picture  today  has  no  appeal  unless  there  is  plenty  of  such  engaged 
in.  And  the  licentiousness  of  the  manner  in  which  these  things 
are  performed  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  modesty  of  many  who 
witness  it.  The  girl  of  today  goes  away  from  the  picture  show 
with  the  idea  that  kissing  and  embracing  are  sanctioned  by  the 
best  standards,  and  that  she  may  allow  of  such  from  even  her  most 
casual  male  acquaintances  without  in  any  way  compromising  her- 
self. 

There  used  to  be  a  sanctity  in  the  extent  to  which  a  woman 
should  conceal  the  nakedness  of  her  form  from  the  gaze  of  other 
eyes.  Certain  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  not  displayed  to 
the  public,  or  even  mentioned.  Today  there  is  no  part  of  the 
female  figure,  no  article  of  female  wearing  apparel  that  is  not  freely 
and  commonly  displayed  in  the  pictures.  Excuses  have  been  made 
for  such  in  the  name  of  Art.  The  difference  between  the  sacred 
beauty  of  the  nude  statue  and  the  obscene  displays  of  the  women 
on  the  screen  is  too  obvious  to  need  mention.    The  eyes  of  the  spec- 
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tators  nowadays  follow  the  players  into  the  privacy  of  their  bed- 
rooms and  witness  their  disrobing,  with  free  displays  of  naked 
limbs.  Even  still  pictures  of  actresses  are  made  in  that  con- 
dition. A  recent  copy  of  a  well  kno^vn  picture  magazine  shows 
one  such  seated  before  her  dressing  table  clad  in  the  intimate 
lingerie  of  her  bedroom,  with  a  bountiful  display  of  her  nether 
limbs.  It  does  not  require  the  insight  of  a  psychologist  to  predict 
the  new  crop  of  standards  that  will  arise  within  the  minds  of  the 
coming  generation. 

ITotwithstanding  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  human  exist- 
ence and  certain  experiences  that  decency  requires  no  mention  to 
be  made  of,  the  screen  knows  no  limits.  For  instance,  a  film  that 
was  widely  advertised  and  patronized  recently,  which  pretended 
to  carry  a  certain  patriotic  appeal  in  that  it  portrayed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  chief  man  of  America  and  that  of  the  ruler  of 
our  greatest  enemy,  began  at  the  birth  of  one  of  them.  So  near 
to  the  birth  did  it  begin  that  the  producers  saw  fit  to  furnish  a 
full  view  of  the  actual  birth  scene,  with  the  exception  of  what 
would  have  happened  in  about  two  minutes.  ISTothing  was  con- 
cealed. What  was  the  point  ?  It  certainly  did  not  fulfill  any  need 
of  the  story — the  public  knew  very  well  that  the  man  had  to  be 
born. 

There  are  certain  elements  common  to  many  of  the  plots  of 
current  comedy.  Among  them  are:  the  burglar  who,  to  escape 
detection,  crawls  into  the  bed  with  the  man's  wife,  and  the  com- 
plications that  arise;  the  boy  and  girl  who,  for  a  joke,  announce 
at  a  hotel  that  they  are  married,  and  the  many  situations  that 
arise  as  a  result  of  their  having  to  keep  from  sleeping  together 
and  also  not  to  di^'ulge  the  truth  yet ;  the  escapades  of  the  fellow 
who  gets  into  the  dormitory  of  the  girls'  school,  and  the  things 
he  sees  and  does  there — these  are  all  too  vulgar  even  to  refer  to 
them  except  in  very  careful  language. 

Is  it  too  much  to  saj  that  the  chief  appeal  of  the  screen  today 
is  to  the  erotic  senses  ? 

The  problem  of  the  moving  pictures  is  to  rid  them  of  these 
objectionable  defects. 
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Several  methods  have  been  suggested  by  which  this  may  be  done. 
These  methods  are  based  upon  proposed  changes  in  the  subject 
matter  of  the  pictures  themselves,  in  the  manner  or  source  of  pro- 
duction, restrictions  upon  their  exhibition,  and  upon  prescribing 
v^^hat  classes  of  persons  shall  attend  certain  shows. 

That  a  change  in  the  present  conditions  must  come,  many  peo- 
j)le  are  agi-eed.  Some  propose  to  effect  these  changes  through  the 
present  producers  and  exhibitors ;  others  propose  to  take  the  busi- 
ness out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  holders  and  produce  and 
exhibit  the  films  in  other  ways  than  is  now  done. 

Suppose  the  changes  are  to  be  brought  about  by  the  present 
producers.  Why  not  leave  it  to  them  ?  That  is  what  the  public 
is  now  doing,  with  the  results  that  we  have  noted.  Certain  re- 
strictions have  been  placed  upon  them — but  the  censorship  is  a 
farce  as  now  administered.  Almost  any  film  can  get  by,  and  even 
if  it  did  not,  there  is  no  legal  force  to  prevent  it.  Will  the  pro- 
ducers make  any  changes  voluntarily  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  wish 
to  do  so.  The  business  is  paying  too  well.  The  crowds  are  flock- 
ing in  too  large  numbers  to  see  the  class  of  films  displayed  for 
any  one  who  is  financially  interested  to  wish  to  take  any  risk  of 
loss  of  profit.  The  producers  and  exhil)itors  insist  that  thoy  are 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  public — which  doubtless  they  are. 
But  a  demand  may  be  created  for  almost  anything.  Demand  is 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  propriety  of  a  thing. 

How  can  the  movies  be  reformed  without  taking  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  present  producers  ?  By  a  rigid  censorship.  What 
shall  we  censor  ?  Who  shall  the  censors  be  ?  Can  we  get  a  body 
of  persons  who  will  censor  correctly,  fairly,  and  honestly  ?  Shall 
the  censorship  be  by  the  cities,  states,  or  by  the  federal  govern- 
men  ?    Shall  it  be  compulsory  or  advisory  ? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  federal  censorship  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  a  federal  board  of 
censors  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  board 
might  have  its  ofllces  in  Los  Angeles,  or  wherever  else  might  be 
convenient.     'No  film  should  be  released  imtil  passed  by  this  board, 
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which  should  have  the  power  to  reject  any  fihn  considered  un- 
desirable. 

What  is  the  standard  by  which  these  pictures  should  be  cen- 
sored ?  Rig'ht  there  is  a  place  for  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
people  hold  that  pictures  showing  certain  phases  of  life  and  certain 
crimes  have  a  good  effect  by  the  moral  lessons  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  teach.  Others  dispute  this  argument  by  asserting  that 
the  child  does  not  see  the  moral  but  sees  only  the  wrong  deed,  and 
that  he  receives  a  suggestion  for  committing  such  himself. 

Certainly  many  things  should  be  censored ;  and  the  process 
would  call  for  men  and  women  of  broad  judgment  and  strong- 
moral  opinions  to  do  the  work.  However,  the  federal  government 
has  succeeded  fairly  well  in  censoring  the  literature  that  passes 
through  the  mails,  though  even  some  of  that  gets  by  that  should 
not.    Why  could  it  not  also  censor  the  films  ? 

.  The  censorship  of  films  could  be  supplemented  by  local  legis- 
lation prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  any  objectionable  film  that 
might  happen  to  get  by  the  national  board.  For  example,  in  the 
South  the  pictures  shown  to  negroes  are  often  such  as  to  incite 
these  ignorant  and  susceptible  people  to  deeds  of  violence..  It 
might  be  desirable  in  such  a  case  to  prohibit  the  exhibition  of 
such  films,  whereas  they  might  be  all  right  for  other  sections  of 
the  country.  That  might  be  cited  as  an  argument  against  the 
federal  board — that  it  could  not,  because  of  its  nation-wide  scope, 
do  justice  to  every  locality.  However,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
if  the  censorship  were  left  to  states  and  cities,  there  would  be 
such  a  variety  of  laws  passed,  and  such  a  mix-up  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  laws,  that  the  producers  would  never  be  able  to  know 
with  any  certainty  whether  a  picture  would  be  accepted  in  enough 
states  to  justify  its  production.  Local  restrictions,  in  the  event 
that  a  federal  board  were  instituted,  would  not  be  necessary  in 
most  cases. 

The  idea  of  producing  and  exhibiting  films  otherwise  than 
through  the  present  producers,  has  also  been  fairly  well  developed. 
It  has  been  asked,  why  should  a  few  companies  produce  all  the 
pictures?    Why  not  make  it  a  general  thing,  like  the  publication 
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of  books,  or  the  printing  of  newspapers  ?  The  answer  is  that  the 
field  is  open  in  one  sense.  Anybody  who  wishes  to  is  free  to 
write  a  scenario,  take  the  pictures,  make  the  fihn,  and  exhibit  it. 
But  the  expense  of  production  and  advertising  is  too  gTeat  to 
make  it  profitable.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  for  all  big 
ventures  to  be  handled  by  large  and  powerful  combinations  and 
sjmdicates.  Of  course,  the  expense  of  producing  a  film  is  not 
usually  so  great  as  it  is  advertised  to  be,  nor  are  such  costly  settings 
and  properties  often  necessary,  nor  are  the  i)layers  paid  the  high 
salaries  that  are  ordinarily  claimed^  for  them.  But  the  big  com- 
panies will  continue  to  produce  most  of  the  elaborate  pictures  at 
any  rate. 

Doubtless  if  a  strong  censorship  were  established  and  main- 
tained, the  producers  would  soon  begin  to  turn  out  pictures  free 
from  objections. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  pictures  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
evil,  and  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble.  And,  admittedly,  it  is 
much  easier  to  criticize  than  to  do;  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find 
good  material  for  pictures  in  the  quantities  that  are  necessary  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand.  When  the  industry  was  young, 
the  public  was  satisfied  to  see  almost  anything,  just  for  the  novelty 
of  seeing  the  motion.  The  more  motion,  the  better  the  picture. 
One  example  of  the  film  of  the  early  days  was  the  chase  picture, 
in  which  everybody  joined  in  chasing  the  unhappy  victim — and 
usually  there  was  a  fat  woman,  or  crippled  man,  who  was  last  to 
get  over  the  fence.  Then  the  demand  came  for  plot.  It  was 
easy  to  get  that — literature  of  all  kinds  was  dragged  out  and  dra- 
matized. Shakespeare  was  resurrected,  though  unsuccessfully — 
he  was  after  a  while  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  gTave  in  peace. 
Just  at  that  time  there  was  a  flood  of  scenarios  turned  loose  upon 
the  picture  makers.  So  little  did  these  raw  products  conform  to 
the  technical  needs,  and  so  worthless  were  the  majority  of  them, 
that  the  producers  finally  discouraged  all  contributions  except 
from  a  few  sources,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  employing  their  own 
editorial  staffs  and  play-writers.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  these 
finally  ran  out  of  material.     Just  about  that  time  the  glorious  dis- 
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covery  was  made  that  the  public  would  go  wild  over  sex  pictures 
and  pictures  displaying  female  flesh,  and  would  stand  for  any- 
thing, regardless  of  how  vulgar  and  obscene.  So  their  troubles 
were  over.  Today,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  get  together  an 
assortment  of  beautiful  women,  undress  them,  carry  them  through 
some  suggestive  experiences,  and  the  public  is  satisfied.  Hence 
the  picture  of  today. 

During  the  war,  the  War  Camp  Conmiunity  Work  was  begun, 
and  it  filled  such  a  need  that  now  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  being 
extended  to  hundreds  of  to^vns  and  cities  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  outcome  will  be  that  this  work  will  be 
modified,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trained  leaders  that  are  being 
developed,  and  that  it  will  be  carried  on  very  largely  in  the  school 
buildings,  especially  during  the  winter  months.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  parks  make  ideal  places  for  this  work.  Just  as  now,  the 
moving  picture  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  this  work.  The 
films  will  be  shown  free  of  charge  to  the  public.  This  method, 
in  connection  with  a  national  censorship,  will  afford  the  effective 
means  of  correcting  the  evils  of  the  business. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  even  the  free  exhibition  of 
pictures  would  not  prevent  the  young  people  from  going  to  the 
shows  where  bad  pictures  were  being  displayed.  That  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  but  there  would  be  a  gradual  process  of  education 
going  on  that  would  finally  make  the  public  turn  away  from  the 
other  kind.  Turthermore,  the ,  out-door  conditions  are  so  much 
more  pleasant  in  summer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proposed  advances 
in  the  admission  charges  at  the  theatres,  which  will  drive  away 
a  great  part  of  their  patronage. 

jSTo  doubt  it  is  by  one  of  these  suggested  methods  that  the 
moving  pictures  will  most  likely  be  freed  from  the  conditions  that 
have  been  enumerated. 

Are  the  movies  a  bane,  or  a  blessing  ? 

As  they  are,  they  are  both ;  as  they  should  be,  they  are  capable 
of  being  one  of  the  very  gi*eatest  blessings  ever  given  to  humanity. 


The  Vocational  Counselor  and  His  Work 

11.  E.  Stone,  Boys'  Counselor,  Central  High  School, 

Erie,  Pa. 

*"" 'i'°""' "fURIlSrG  the  past  decade,  a  new  specialist  has  ap- 

I  w^  i  pcared  in  the  world  of  education.  He  is  known 
I  I  J  I  as  the  Vocational  Guide  or  Counselor,  and  his 
I  '     I    business  is  to  aid  boys  and  girls  in  selecting  an 

i„, „„a....... cl    occupation,  preparing  for  it,  securing  empb:)anent 

I  I    in  it,  and  developing  through  it  to  highest  efliciencj 

1  I    in  life.     Although  the  work  of  guidance  was  not 

♦' iiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiit*   Iqq^q^  upon  as  a  separate  calling  until  very  recent 

years,  there  are  now  several  hundred  cities-  where  teachers  spe- 
cialize in  this  work.  In  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Chicago,  Erie  and  other  cities  there  are  specialists  hired 
by  the  schools  or  employed  through  private  endowments  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  work  of  guidance,  placement,  research  and 
follow-up.  The  work  of  the  Boston  Vocational  Bureau,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Bureau  and  the  Brooklyn  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention.  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania fifty-one  schools  are  listed  by  the  IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion (Bulletin  E"o.  24,  1918)  as  having  Vocation  Bureaus.  In 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  Erie  specialists  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  the  work  of  guidance. 

The  age  of  efficient  entrance  into  this  calling  is  from  25  to  35 
for  women  and  from  30  to  35  for  men.  Counselors  should  in- 
crease in  efficiency  until  at  least  60  years  of  age.  The  qualities 
demanded  are  sympathy  with  youth,  occupational  experiences,  a 
social  spirit ;  and  strong  character,  patience,  tact  and  an  analytical 
tnind  are  also  good  assets.  Counselors  should  have  a  college  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  a  good  N"ormal  School  training.  In  addition, 
advanced  courses  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  courses  in 
the  methods  of  vocational  guidance,  statistics,  graphs  and  the 
making  of  surveys,  educational  measurements  and  the  biology  of 
the  adolescent  should  be  taken.  A  special  background  of  knowl- 
edge in  economics,  sociology  and  psychology  will  be  recognized  as 
essential.  The  Counselor  must  know  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  lalior  problems  and  must  be  familiar  with  the  require-' 
ments,  duties  and  rewards  of  many  vocations.  Experience  in 
business,  if  varied,  will  help  gTeatly. 
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It  is  not  strange,  when  we  consider  the  above  requirements, 
that  the  saharj  of  expert  vocational  advisers  should  be  higher  than 
that  of  departmental  teachers.  ISTot  every  departmental  teacher 
will  succeed  in  guidance  work.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  who 
has  failed  in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  in  the  classroom  can 
hope  for  success  in  the  field  of  personal,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance.  Those  who  succeed  as  vocational  counselors  in  public 
school  systems  mjay  reasonably  look  for  an  income  varying  from 
$1,500  to  $5,000  per  year,  varying  with  sex,  size  of  city,  length 
of  service  and  success  in  the  work. 

Besides  the  work  of  directing  the  Central  Guidance  Bureau 
there  are  various  special  fields  into  which  one  may  go  after  special 
training.  One  who  has  studied  modern  tests  and  measurements 
may  enter  the  Eesearch  Dej^artment  of  a  large  city  school  .system 
as  a  worker  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  Other  specialists 
enter  the  work  as  teachers  of  Life  Career  classes,  directors  of 
placement  bureaus,  connselors  for  boys,  counselors  for  girls,  sec- 
retaries of  follow-up  bureaus,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  just  as 
medicine  is  no  longer  just  medicine,  but  Allopathy,  Homeopathy, 
Osteopathy,  or  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  or  what  not,  so 
Guidance  has  broken  up  into  many  special  vocations. 

While  the  schools  close  as  a  rule  during  the  summer,  the  voca- 
tional counselor  may  well  be  retained  during  the  entire  year. 
The  Vocation  Bureau  should  never  close.  Its  services  are  always 
needed.  As  is  the  case  with  other  fields  of  education  and  public 
service,  there  is  no  luiion  or  other  organization  to  insure  high 
wages.  There  is  however  a  national  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. It  gTew  out  of  the  jSTational  Conference  on  Vocational 
Guidance  held  in  Boston,  E^ew  York  and  Grand  Eapids,  from 
1910  to  1913.  The  first  meeting  of  the  ]^ational  Association  was 
held  in  Kichmond  in  1914.  This  association  is  interested  mainly 
in  the  progress  of  the  movement  and  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice offered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  everywhere. 

Heretofore  many  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  guidance  with 
only  pick-up  education.  ]Sreedless  to  say  such  a  preparation  is 
neither  economic  nor  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  community 
employers  or  the  workers  themselves.     Harvard,   Columbia  and 
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Boston  Universities  now  offer  special  summer  courses  for  those 
who  wish  to  enter  upon  this  work.  The  growth  of  the  movement 
will  without  doubt  result  in  its  receiving  attention  from  colleges 
and  progi'essive  normal  schools.  Only  in  this  way  can  an  adequate 
supply  of  safe  counselors  for  our  boys  and  girls  be  secured.  Where 
the  pick-up  system  of  preparation  for  guidance  prevails,  special 
institutes,  lectures,  correspondence  and  night  school  extension 
courses  will  improve  conditions.  Pre-vocational  technical  educa- 
tion may  well  include  college  or  normal  courses  in  psychology, 
economics,  etc. 

A  basic  school  of  guidance  might  well  extend  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more.  Courses  in  statistical  method,  surveys,  measure- 
ments, occupations  and  adolescent  biology  should  be  given.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  part-time  work  by  the  student  in 
a  guidance  bureau.  Any  large  city  having  such  a  bureau  would  be 
suitable  for  such  a  basic  school.  Projects  in  the  way  of  visits  to 
manufacturing  plants  and  business  offices  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  all  students.  These  projects  would  involve  a  study  of 
health  conditions,  hours  of  employment,  moral  and  recreational 
conditions.  Visits  to  cities  that  have  made  signal  success  in  some 
phase  of  guidance  could  be  made  by  some  members  of  the  school. 

The  work  of  guidance  presupposes  a  high  development  of  social, 
cultural  and  health  appreciations,  knowledge  and  ideals.  Every 
counselor,  however,  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  hear  good  lectures,  attend  musical  concerts,  and  mix  generally 
in  the  best  social  life  of  the  community. 

There  will  always  be  opportunities  for  extension  training  for 
those  who  can  attend  one  of  the  various  summer  schools.  ISTie'ht 
classes  and  correspondence  extension  work  will  also  be  used  as  a 
means  of  growth. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  no  vocation  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  unselfish  service  to  the  youth  of  our  land.  'No 
young  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  is  not  self-supporting,  and 
good  citizens  are  essential  if  democracy  is  to  endure.  It  there- 
fore devolves  upon  the  public  schools  of  America  to  extend  the 
work  of  Human  Engineering,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a 
better  utilization  of  human  resources  and  a  more  enlightened 
citizenship. 


Culture  and  Efficiency ;  Their  Relation  to  the 
English  Subjects 

Waltek  Baenes,  Head  of  English  Department, 
State  ISTormal  School,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

(Concluded  from  November  Education.) 

II. 

f^""""""°"" "«f  HREE    principles,    important   and   far-reaching   in 

I    their  effect  upon  the  curriculum  and  methods  of 
i    teaching,  not  only  of  the  English  subjects,  but  of 
i    all  the  other  subjects,  may  be  based  upon  the  pre- 
4^]iiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiimiiiiit^    ceding  trutns. 

I  i        First,  the  school  curriculum  as  a  whole  should 

I  I    be  made  up  of  those  activities,  subjects  and  parts 

♦'"""'""'°"""' '*    of   subjects   that   contribute   to  both   Culture   and 

Efficiency. 

Second,  the  school  curriculum  should  contain  nothing  else,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  certain  moral  and  civic  ideas  and  ideals  not  com- 
prised in  either  of  our  major  terms. 

Third,  each  subject  or  part  of  subject  should  be  closely  scru- 
tinized to  determine  whether  its  material  and  methods  may  be 
expected  to  add  something  to  Culture  on  the  one  hand  or  Efficiency 
on  the  other.  There  should  be  no  confusion  of  purposes  or  values, 
the  two  kinds  of  education  should  be  kept  absolutely  separate; 
if  they  mingle,  let  them  mingle  in  the  personality  of  the  students, 
not  in  the  methods  of  the  teachers. 

These  three  principles,  if  applied  to  the  course  of  study,  would 
work  great  changes  in  nearly  all  the  subjects.  Our  task  now  is 
to  determine  their  application  to  the  English  branches. 

Fortunately — in  some  respects,  unfortunately — English  divides 
itself  naturally,  inevitably,  into  two  distinct  groups,  the  one  cul- 
tural, the  other  practical.  I  say  "fortunately,"  for  it  allows  the 
English  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  education  in  both  departments 
of  life.     I  say  "unfortunately,"  for  too  often  the  English  teacher, 
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not  recognizing  the  dual  nature  of  her  task,  attempts  to  make  all 
the  work  practical  or  cultural,  or  selects  the  wrong  parts  of  it  for 
the  one  purpose  or  the  other.     More  of  this  presently. 

The  second  principle,  that  we  exclude  everything  that  does  not 
add  some  educative  increment  to  the  lives  of  our  pupils,  would 
enable  us  to  eliminate  from  English  a  considerable  amount  of 
material,  which  clings  to  the  curriculum  only  because  we  have 
false  ideas  of  Culture.  From  Literature  it  would  cut  away  a 
heavy  mass  of  information  about  authors,  dates,  literary  periods, 
it  would  banish  much  memorization  of  poetry  and  all  cramming 
for  examination  in  literature,  all  that  part  of  our  literature  ma- 
terial and  method  which  has  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  conven- 
tional and  traditional  and  pseudo-cultural  knowledge.  It  would 
eliminate  the  intensive  study  of  forms,  of  vocabulary,  the  insist- 
ence upon  knowing  the  meaning  of  every  word  and  the  significance 
of  every  allusion ;  for  nothing  in  all  this  adds  one  cubit  to  our 
stature  in  any  of  the  five  essentials  of  Culture,  and  assuredly  con- 
tributes not  an  iota  to  our  Efficiency.  It  would  strike  many  of 
the  classics  from  off  our  list  of  literature  to  be  read  in  school, 
because  in  content  and  spirit  they  are  so  remote  from  the-  lives 
of  boys  and  girls  that  they  cannot  impress  upon  them  either  cul- 
tural ideals  or  practical  rules  of  life.  In  the  language  gToup  of 
English  subjects,  our  principle  would  permit  us  to  reduce  spelling 
to  that  limited  amount  which  is  needed  in  the  actual  writing  of 
life,  to  reduce  graminar  and  rhetoric  to  that  small  fraction  which 
functions  in  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  communication ; 
since  only  this  contributes  to  Efficiency,  and  nothing  in  these 
subjects  contributes  to  genuine  Culture.  We  should  have  left  in 
literature  all  that  has  an  appreciable  eff^ect  upon  true  Culture,  we 
should  have  left  in  language  all  that  prepares  us  for  nn  efficient 
life. 

The  third  principle  bears  directly  upon  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  puzzling  questions  of  English  teaching:  to  what  extent 
should  the  English  subjects  be  cultural,  to  what  extent  practical  ? 
This  entails  a  minute  examination  of  the  nature  of  content  and 
methods  of  the  English  studies. 
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Let  us  consider  literature  first.  What  is  literature?  what  is 
there  in  this  subject  which  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  make  a 
contribution  to  Culture  or  Efficiency?  To  answer  it  bluntly, 
we  can  get  out  of  literature  what  the  authors  of  literature  put 
into  it,  no  more,  and,  of  course,  not  so  much  as  that.  What,  then, 
are  the  purposes  of  the  makers  of  literature?  What  material  do 
they  work  with  ?  "^Tiat  do  they  strive  for  ?  What  manner  of 
men  are  the  creators  of  literature?  What  manner  of  product  do 
they  offer  us  ? 

The  creator  of  literature  is  intent  primarily  on  the  discovery 
and  revelation  of  beauty.  The  land  of  books  is  a  land  of  beauty. 
If  we  except  some  of  the  most  pronounced  realists,  all  literary 
artists  are,  first  of  all,  seekers  after  the  beauty  of  life.  They 
construct  their  poems,  their  stories,  out  of  the  materials,  the  stuff 
of  human  existence,  but  they  select  only  that  part  of  existence 
which  is  beautiful,  using  the  ugly  and  sordid  and  commonplace 
only  to  point  out  its  hidden  charm  or  to  sharpen  the  contrast  be- 
tween ugliness  and  beauty.  James  Russell  Lowell  perceives  the 
beauty  in  a  dandelion — beauty  that  our  dull  eyes,  though  they 
have  gazed  upon  the  flower  hundreds  of  times,  have  not  seen,  and 
always  thereafter  we  also  can  perceive  the  beauty.  Shakespeare  may 
show  the  ugly  degradation  in  the  character  of  Macbeth  and  may 
put  before  us  the  nastiness  of  the  witches,  but  he  traffics  in  this 
ugliness  only  that  he  may  the  more  clearly  reveal  the  beauty  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  conduct.  Fielding  may  insist  upon  our 
knowing  Blifil,  mean,  narrow,  spiteful,  selfish,  hypocritical,  but 
only  that  we  may  discern  more  vividly  the  honest  worth  and  sin- 
cerity and  simple  human  charm  of  Tom  Jones.  Beauty  of  con- 
tent, beauty  of  expression,  this  is  the  artist's  guiding  aim ;  beauty 
of  scene  and  circumstance,  beauty  of  manners,  of  motives,  of 
thoughts,  of  conduct,  beauty  of  truth,  sensuous  beauty,  ethical 
beauty. 

The  creator  of  literature  is  remarkable,  in  the  second  place,  for 
his  wide  emotional  range  and  his  high  emotional  intensity.  Are 
not  artists  notoriously  high-strung,  palpitating  with  enthusiasms, 
sensitive  to  emotional  stimuli  ?     Do  they  not  veer  continually  to 
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the  shifting  gusts  of  passion?  William  Cowper  lies  awake  the 
night  through  laughing  at  the  thought  of  John  Gilpin  and  his  ride  ; 
Keats  almost  faints  with  ecstasy  as  he  broods  over  the  loveliness 
of  a  flower;  Wordsworth  remembers  for  a  lifetime  the  emotion 
kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  sight  of  the  little  Scotch  girl ;  Dickens 
weeps  bitterly  as  he  foresees  the  death  of  Little  Nell.  Your  true 
artist  is  an  Eolian  harp,  which  sounds  to  the  lightest  touch  of 
life's  breeze.  A  literary  artist  without  keen  sensibilities,  quivering 
nerves,  instantaneous  and  violent  reaction  to  the  emotional  situa- 
tions in  life  is  unthinkable.  And  yet,  no  matter  how  strong  his 
passion,  he  must  guide  and  control  it,  else  he  cannot  produce  art ; 
he  must  not  only  ride,  he  must  guide  his  Pegasus. 

Another  quality  that  characterizes  the  creator  of  literature  is 
his  never-ceasing  interest  and  curiosity  concering  existence.  Most 
of  us  accept  life  without  reflection,  we  take  it  for  granted,  we  are 
passive,  inert,  lazy,  listless.  Like  horses,  we  wear  blinkers,  so 
that  we  see  only  the  fragment  of  road  just  before  "us ;  like  falcons 
we  are  hooded,  so  that  we  can  perceive  but  a  tiny  segment  of 
earth  and  sky.  But  the  literary  artist  looks  in  all  directions, 
wonders  about  everything,  ponders  everything,  follows  up  every 
stream  to  its  secret  springs,  snatches  the  masks  off  the  masquer- 
aders.  He  is  the  eternal  Adam — a  new  creature  in  a  newly 
created  world,  curious,  inquisitive,  interrogative;  he  must  give 
everything  a  name  of  his  own  choosing;  nothing  is  staled  by 
usance,  every  incident  is  an  adventure,  every  day  a  new  era. 
Chaucer  travels  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  company  with  a  score  or 
so  of  other  people,  some  of  them  conunonplace  and  conventional, 
some  coarse  and  crude,  only  a  few  of  them  persons  that  you  or  I 
would  care  about  or  be  interested  in,  no  matter  how  long  we  trav- 
eled with  them.  But  Chaucer  has  no  peace  of  mind  until  he  has 
studied  and  understood  each  member  of  the  group,  winding  through 
the  labyrinth  of  word,  manner  and  deed  till  he  has  penetrated 
into  the  secretest  and  sacredest  recesses  of  personality  and  tem- 
perament. He  is  curious  about  them — that  is  all.  He  cannot  help 
asking,  "What  kind  of  persons  are  these  anyhow  ?  What  is  below 
the  surface  ?"    Robert  Browning  opens  casually  a  book  containing 
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the  record  of  a  murder  trial,  sensational,  tawdry,  sordid,  such,  a 
record  as  you  and  I  often  glance  at  in  the  newspaper.  But  he  is 
curious  about  it.  Who  is  guilty :  the  man,  the  woman,  the  lover  ? 
What  is  the  truth  here  ?  And  out  of  it  he  evolves  the  "King  and 
the  Book,"  in  which  he  reveals  the  truth  from  every  angle,  as 
each  person  involved  in  the  story  saw  it.  All  literature  bears 
witness  to  the  wide,  deep  interest  that  the  makers  of  literature  take 
in  human  life,  in  all  the  facts  of  existence. 

And  they  have  not  only  interest  in  the  scenes  and  situations  in 
life,  they  have  sympathetic  fellowship  with  the  characters  that 
"strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage."  ISTone  but  Maupaussant 
and  a  few  of  his  followers  remain  aloof  from  the  personages  they 
have  translated  from  the  world  to  the  pages  of  their  books.  A 
Shakespeare  feels  kinship  with  a  Lear  and  a  Lear's  folly,  for  a 
Falstaff,  for  a  Hamlet,  for  a  Shy  lock,  for  a  Eosalind,  a  Beatrice, 
a  Juliet.  He  pictures  them  forth,  divergent  and  heterogeneous, 
without  prejudice  or  personal  bias,  with  sympathetic  appreciation, 
because  each  is  a  member  of  the  human  family  to  which  he  him- 
self belongs,  because  each  one  is  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare  is  each 
one.  A  Whitman  enfolds  every  class  of  humanity  within  his 
brotherly  arms;  an  O.  Henry  or  a  Miss  Ferber  are  near  of  kin 
to  laborers,  clerks,  shop-girls,  show-girls.  The  very  beasts  of  the 
field  and  forest  are  adopted  as  members  of  the  clan  of  Burns, 
Thoreau,  and  Uncle  Kemus.  In  this  warm,  all-anibracing,  all- 
comprehending  sympathy,  literary  artists  are  unique  among  men ; 
they  and  children  are  the  only  true  democrats. 

Finally,  literary  people  are  so  constituted,  so  endowed  that  they 
can  read  intuitively  the  riddles  of  life,  can  lighten 
The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
By  virtue  of  the  divine  radiance  within  them,  they  cast  an  illum- 
ination into  the  darkest  mysteries  of  life  and  death.     The  universe 
is  confused,   formless,  chaotic;   good  and  evil,   joy  and  sorrow, 
beauty  and  ugliness,  divinity  and  bestiality,  lie  mixed,  it  would 
seem,   inextricably,   without   aj)parent   plan   or   order.     What  is 
life  for  ?     What  is  our  relation  to  our  fellows  and  to  God  ?    Why 
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does  the  Creator  suffer  crime  and  grief,  sickness  and  sorrow  to 
disturb  his  creation?  What  does  it  all  mean?  Hosts  of  vital 
questions  throng  our  minds. 

The  creator  of  literature  is  the  creator  of  order  out  of  this 
chaos.  He  does  it  by  abstraction,  selection,  and  recombination. 
If  I  may  comj^are  great  things  with  less,  it  is  like  the  child's 
game  of  jack-straws.  We  tumble  down  upon  the  floor  a  handful 
of  sticks  of  different  shapes  and  colors,  mixed,  shapeless.  The 
literary  artist  draws  out  the  sticks  one  by  one,  placing  those  of 
like  color,  of  like  shape  and  size  in  their  separate  places;  and  out 
of  this  material  he  may  fashion  whatever  seems  good  to  him.  Or, 
if  I  may  compare  great  things  with  greater,  God  has  sent  the  artist, 
as  He  sent  his  Great  Son,  to  give  us  guidance  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  this  world,  to  show  us  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

Great  books  are  full  of  gTcat  truths.  i**\^ot  facts,  though  facts 
are  held  in  chemical  solution  within  books.  The  maker  of  liter- 
ature needs  but  few  facts,  and  needs  those  only  as  hints,  or  as 
points  of  departure.  Bryant  sees  the  waterfowl  flying  overhead. 
The  only  essential  fact  is  the  fact  of  birds'  migration ;  but  from 
this  he  induces  a  universal  law  of  human  helplessness  and  divine 
guidance,  Tennyson  hears  the  Killarney  echoes.  The  fact  is 
the  physical  nature  of  echoes ;  but  from  this  meagTe  and  common- 
place fact  he  discovers  anew  the  universal  law  of  undying  human 
influence.  Holmes  sees  a  nautilus  shell.  The  fact  is  the  peculiar 
config-uration  of  the  shell ;  but  it  is  suflicient  to  reveal  to  him  the 
universal  law  of  man's  aspiration.  Bare  facts  are  of  no  value 
or  interest  to  the  creator  of  literature ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  mortals 
not  gulled  or  browbeaten  or  obsessed  by  facts. 

The  man  of  letters  is  rarely  a  profound  scholar,  rarely  skilled 
in  logic,  trained  in  reason.  But  he  is  a  keen  observer,  he  com- 
pares and  contrasts  closely,  he  induces  and  deduces  unerringly, 
he  can  recall  his  knowledge  and  experience  and  apply  it  to  the 
matter  at  issue,  he  can  trace  cause  and  effect,  he  can  fathom  pur- 
poses and  motives,  and,  above  all,  he  can  imagine  with  extreme 
vigor  and  vividness;  and  when  he  has  done  all  this,  he  can  put 
his  intellectual  accomplishment  before  us  in  such  a  manner  that 
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we  likewise  are  moved  to  thought  and  reflection.  His  presenta- 
tion of  truth  is  all  the  more  thought-provoking  because  he  embodies 
it  in  stories,  in  persons,  in  concrete  situations,  clothes  it  in  attrac- 
tive language,  Avarms  and  colors  it  with  feeling,  and  allows  it  to 
express  itself  in  suggestions.  Inasmuch  as  the  material  of  liter- 
ature is  dra^m  from  life,  then  reshaped  to  resemble  life,  it  engages 
our  interest  and  reflection  even  as  does  life  itself. 

These  five  qualities  the  maker  of  literature  has  in  abundance. 
This  is  what  he  puts  into  his  literature — all  he  can  put  into  it, 
because  his  writing  is  life  as  seen  through  his  j^jcrsonality.  This 
is  what  he  has  to  offer  us ;  through  this  and  this  alone  can  he 
touch  us,  influence  us,  educate  us.  Does  literature  contribute  to 
Culture  or  to  Efficiency  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  The  five 
qualities  we  found  in  Culture  we  find  as  the  pre-eminent  qualities 
in  the  creators  of  literature  and  therefore  in  literature.  Litera- 
ture contribute  to  Efficiency! — to  making  a  living,  to  working 
deftly,  skilfully,  to  getting  on  well  with  people !  Literary  men, 
who  are  pathetically  unsucce-ssful  from  the  efficient  man's  point  of 
view,  laughably  impractical,  idealistic,  romantic,  fanciful — will 
you  employ  these  men  to  teach'  your  children  the  secrets  of 
Efficiency  ?  J^ay,  they  make  contributions  to  Culture  or  they  have 
no  place  in  our  education  or  life.  Any  attempt  to  attain  Efficiency 
through  literature,  as  I  understand  and  have  defined  the  term,  is 
farcical ;  it  frustrates  the  cultural  purposes  and  fails  to  realize 
the  practical  purposes  of  education.  The  only  possible  effect  lit- 
erature can  have  upon  the  efficient  man  is  to  give  him  relaxation 
that  he  may  work  the  harder,  and  this  is  possible  only  because  the 
library  is  an  entirely  different  world  from  the  office. 

It  is  our  insistence  upon  obtaining  ])ractical  results  from  liter- 
ature that  vitiates  our  method  of  teaching  this  subject.  We  are 
too  eager  to  figure  profits,  too  anxious  for  immediate  and  tangible 
returns  on  our  investment  of  time  and  labor.  In  our  desire — 
natural  enough,  of  course — to  assure  ourselves  that  our  pupils  are 
''getting  something  out  of  literature,"  we  require  them  to  memo- 
rize passages,  retell  the  ins  and  outs  of  intricate  plots,  pass  examin- 
ations on  the  meaning  of  words  and  on  the  details  of  authors' 
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lives — facts,  facts,  facts,  facts  that  liave  no  relation  to  Culture 
and  no  relation  to  Efficiency.  Oh,  the  futility  and  falsity  of  such 
facts !  De  we  require  a  man  to  pass  an  examination  after  he  has 
heard  a  recital  of  music,  or  seen  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  or  taken 
a  walk  in  the  woods,  or  passed  through  a  dark  grief,  met  a  great 
man,  married  a  wife,  fought  in  a  battle,  or  had  any  other  emo- 
tional experience  ?  Culture  grows  slowly,  inaudibly,  imperceptibly. 
Perhaps  we  may  never  be  able  to  certify  that  a  certain  poem  or 
story  has  had  effect  upon  a  reader — no  more  can  we  certify  that  a 
certain  portion  of  a  piece  of  beef,  eaten  and  assimilated,  has  fur- 
nished cells  to  the  thumb  on  our  right  hand.  All  we  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  suitable  literature,  satisfying  ovir  taste  and  containing 
food  elements,  will,  when  digested  and  metabolized,  become,  grad- 
ually but  inevitably.  Culture  and  character.  The  teacher  of  liter- 
ature must  have  a  fervid  and  steady  faith  in  the  ultimate  effect  of 
literature  upon  life — always  provided  it  is  of  the  kind  that  will 
provide  the  reader  with  real  experience. 

Are  there,  then,  no  material  profits  from  literature  ?  A  person 
gets  on  better  in  the  world,  makes  more  money,  holds  higher  posi- 
tions, if  he  can  use  his  mother  tongue  effectively.  Do  we  not 
enlarge  our  vocabulary,  correct  our  mistakes,  refine  our  style  by 
reading  literature  ?  I  think  that  reading  literature  has  no  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  language,  spoken  or  written,  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  readers,  and  that  the  hundredth '  person,  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  this  value  loses  most  of  the  other  values. 
We  do  not  learn  to  spell  by  reading  literature,  we  do  not  learn 
to  punctuate,  to  paragraph,  we  do  not  carry  words  over  from  our 
reading  vocabulary  to  our  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary;  even 
when  we  memorize  passages,  the  words  are  so  imbedded  in  the 
context  that  we  rarely  use  them  singly.  In  my  judgment,  the  two 
kinds  of  intellectual  activity  engaged  in  in  reading  literature  and 
in  expression,  the  states  of  mind,  the  mental  attitudes,  are  so 
different,  so  antagonistic,  that  we  cannot  carry  the  profits  over 
from  one  set  of  books  to  the  other.  I  do  not  wish  to  use  models 
of  literature  in  teaching  children  to  speak  and  write,  because  when 
they  speak  and  write  I  want  them  to  be  absorbed  in  the  practical 
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business  of  speaking  and  writing;  they  will  get  nothing  from 
literature  models  that  they  would  not  get  much  more  easily  and 
economically  and  fully  from  unliterary  models.  I  know  that 
Tennyson  and  Stevenson  and  scores  of  other  authors  patterned  after 
their  predecessors,  but  these  were  literary  men  engaged  in  literary 
work — of  course,  they  could  get  value  from  models  of  literary  art. 
I  know  that  most  teachers  can  derive  some  language  value  from 
literature ;  but  we  also  are  literary  folk  in  our  way,  else  we  would 
not  be  teaching.  I  am  speaking  here  and  throughout  about  young 
people,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  not  literary  at  all.  Of  all 
the  hundreds,  now  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  I  have  taught, 
in  the  grades,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  other  schools,  only 
two  were  pronouncedly  of  the  literary  type.  The  English  teacher 
busying  herself  with  facts,  with  dat«s  and  names,  the  pupils  using 
up  their  time  in  searching  out  definitions,  tracing  out  allusions, 
studying  the  style,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  that  teacher, 
those  pupils,  are  interfering  with  the  one  value  that  literature 
can  give — and  a  very  great  value  it  may  be — in  the  useless  endeavor 
to  secure  benefits  that  literature  is  not  designed  to  give,  cannot 
from  its  very  nature,  give.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  make  a  book  of 
literature  practical — and  you  can  drive  a  nail  with  a  book,  but 
it  injures  the  book  and  doesn't  drive  the  nail  very  effectively. 

Literature  can  contribute  to  Culture — ^note  can,  note  contribute. 
Some  of  us  English  teachers  are  prone  to  over-emphasize  literature 
as  a  cultural  force.  It  can,  at  best,  make  contributions,  provide 
a  part  of  the  necessary  food  and  exercise.  In  so  far  as  the  liter- 
ature read  helps  to  create  in  the  readers  these  five  qualities  that 
characterize  literature,  in  so  far  as  literature  produces  improve- 
ment in  these  respects  in  their  attitude  toward  life,  toward  per- 
sons in  the  actual  world,  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  real  experience,  to 
that  extent  it  is  a  cultural  power.  And  that  it  may  be  a  great 
power  the  absorption  of  the  cultural  properties  in  literature  and 
their  application  to  life  must  be  continued  through  years.  Most 
of  our  pupils  would  get  larger  cultural  results  from  literature  if 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  literature  were  not  so  pitifully  wrong. 
But  no  matter  how  perfect  our  methods,  there  would  still  be  a 
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number  of  our  jRipils  who,  by  reason  of  temperament  or  early 
influence,  can  extract  but  a  minimum  of  Culture  from  literature. 
They  may  get  it  from  some  other  art  or  from  nature,  they  may 
get  it  from!  experience,  from  contact  with  the  realities  of  life, 
from  parents  and  friends,  from  farming,  teaching,  traveling,  from 
falling  sick  or  falling  in  love.  There  are  some  persons  who  must 
work  from  without  in,  who  change  themselves  subjectively  by 
acting  objectively,  who  must  get  their  Culture  as  they  get  their 
education,  by  physical  activity,  by  effecting  people.  ]Srow,  you 
cannot  change  a  book,  you  cannot  produce  an  alteration  in  litera- 
ture; Thackeray's  ^'Vanity  Fair"  may  influence  you,  but  you 
cannot,  except  in  a  quibbling  use  of  the  term,  influence  ''Vanity 
Fair" ;  it  is  fixed  for  all  time — so  that  those  who  derive  power 
almost  altogether  by  the  exercise  of  their  o^\m  power  over  others 
can  get  little  from  the  book.  Let  us  recognize  this  fact.  Let  us 
be  humble  in  tlie  realization  that  Culture  does  not  reside  with  us 
or  alone  in  our  subject.  We  know  how  great  is  our  ovn\  indebted- 
ness to  literature  for  what  Culture  we  possess,  we  know  how  admir- 
ably fitted  literature  is  to  communicate  Culture  to  others.  I,  for 
one,  would  magnify  and  glorify  literature  for  its  gracious  and 
beneficent  offices  in  my  own  life;  but  that  same  literature  has 
taught  me  how  diversified  and  myriad-minded  are  the  children  of 
men  and  from  how  many  sources  they  may  draw  the  elements  of 
beauty,  charity,  faith,  power,  and  inspiration. 

And  now,  what  of  the  other  group  of  English  subjects,  the 
language  group :  composition,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  forma 
of  oral  and  written  expression,  with  all  the  details  involved  in 
each  ?  Are  they  cultural  or  practical  ?  Let  us  examine  each  one 
separately — but  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Composition,  whether  oral  or  written,  has  as  its  chief  purpose 
the  selecting  and  organizing  of  ideas  on  a  given  subject  according 
to  a  preconceived  plan,  for  this  is  what  we  do  when  we  really 
compose.  Its  chief  value,  then,  is  that  it  gives  training  in  con- 
structive thinking:  the  finding,  limiting,  and  stating  of  a  theme, 
the  collection  and  examination  of  material  and  the  inclusion  or 
rejection  of  parts  of  this  material,  depending  upon  whether  they 
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are  or  are  not  useful  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea,  the 
arrangement  of  this  material  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  this 
leading  idea,  and  finally  the  expression,  oral  or  written — this 
last  being,  in  many  respects,  the  least  important  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. This,  observe,  exactly  parallels  the  process  of  constructive 
thinking  in  any  subject.  Obviously,  long-continued  repetition  of 
this  round  of  activities  under  guidance — provided  always  the  sub- 
jects are  recognized  and  felt  to  be  real  situations  and  problems 
of  life — will  assist  in  training  the  mind  to  think. 

But  a  well-trained  mind  is  a  requisite  in  both  the  cultured  and 
the  practical  man.  Does  composition,  then,  contribute  to  both 
Culture  and  Efficiency  ?  Theoretically,  yes,  but  practically,  no. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  students  can  really  compose — that  is, 
think  through — any  but  narrow,  practical,  commonplace  subjects, 
those  subjects  immediately  before  them,  directly  concerning  their 
lives.  They  cannot  create,  they  can  only  compose,  and  that  only 
in  a  limited  field ;  they  cannot  cope  with  the  larger  truths  of  life, 
they  must  deal  with  facts,  concrete,  material  facts.  "VVe  try  to 
make  them  cultured  by  having  them  write  short  stories,  literary 
essays  and  descriptions,  orations,  even  poetry,  in  the  belief  that 
they  can  attain  Culture  in  this  way.  But  not  one  effort  out  of  a 
thousand,  from  high  school  boys  and  girls,  at  least,  is  worth  writ- 
ing or  reading.  The  energy  expended  is  therefore  largely  wasted ; 
it  accomplishes  nothing,  is  abortive.  Failure  in  that  which  we 
undertake  of  our  own  initiative  may  sometimes  be  educative ; 
but  failure  in  a  task  imposed  upon  us  is  depressing,  debilitating; 
it  secures  for  us  nothing,  in  education  or  Culture.  What  we  can 
get  from  composition  is  some  degree  of  mental  training  of  the 
kind  and  on  the  subjects  needed  in  the  efficient  life — logical, 
practical  thinking  on  useful  subjects,  in  the  forms  of  expression 
most  used,  and  therefore  most  useful,  in  ordinary  life.  Doubtless 
this  has  some  bearing  on  the  ultimate  development  of  Culture — 
I  believe  it  has ;  but  the  practical  value  is  paramount,  and  the 
other  value  will  be  secured  most  certainly,  if  it  be  secured  at  all, 
as  a  by-product. 

Granunar  and  rhetoric  consist  of  the  analysis  of  the  laws  and 
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principles  underlying  expression.  ISTeitlier  one  is  of  any  but  the 
slightest  value  in  developing  our  appreciation  of  beauty,  enrich- 
ing our  emotions,  giving  us  wide  interests  or  keen  sympathies. 
As  for  mental  training  through  these  subjects,  the  thought  pro- 
cesses are  so  narrow  and  specific  that  they  provide  no  general 
training,  and  the  subject  matter  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
valuable  as  knowledge  useful  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  or 
not  valuable  at  all.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  include  in  gram- 
mar only  those  facts  and  rules  that  have  immediate  and  unques- 
tionable influence  on  correct  language  (and  that  would  make  but 
a  tiny  volume),  and  in  rhetoric  only  those  facts  and  laws  that 
concern  the  common  forms  of  expression  used  by  the  common 
person  in  the  conmion  business  of  life.  I  would  eliminate  the 
rhetoric  of  literature  as  out  of  place  in  a  subject  that  prepares 
for  Efficiency,  and  I  would  introduce  the  rhetoric  of  literature  in 
the  classes  in  literature,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  Culture. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who  say  that  attempting  to 
produce  literature  in  the  rhetoric  and  composition  classes  increases 
the  students'  appreciation  of  literature  and  that  therefore  this 
activity  has  cultural  value.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  this  creation  of  imitation  literature  must  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  before  it  increases  the  students'  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, that  even  then  it  is  appreciation  only  of  the  outward  forms 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  creating  them;  and  that  in  thus  using 
up  time  and  energy  we  are  losing  opportunities  for  instructing  in 
the  practical  language  arts.  If  I  had  two  periods  for  teaching 
literary  appreciation,  I  should  not  spend  one  period  in  reading 
literature  and  the  other  in  writing  imitations  of  it;  I  should 
spend  the  first  period  in  reading  literature  and  the  other  in  read- 
ing more  literature. 

As  for  the  forms  of  oral  and  written  language,  pronunciation 
and  enunciation,  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  the  rest,  they  have 
but  a  borrowed  value,  they  have  importance  only  as  they  are  needed 
in  expressing  the  content ;  if  the  content  is  practical,  the  forms  are 
practical.  The  only  compelling  reason  we  should  spell  correctly 
is  because  we  are  thus  rated  higher  in  the  estimation  of  others. 
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If  we  spell  incorrectly,  we  impair  our  standing,  our  chances  for 
success.  Observance  of  these  forms  and  conventions  gives,  at 
most,  but  the  faintest,  most  untrustworthy  indications  of  Culture ; 
it  may  be  found  where  no  Culture  is,  and  it  may  be  absent  from 
the  finest  Culture ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  of  these 
forms  to  Efficiency  is  close  and  unmistakeable. 

The  language  subjects,  then,  are,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  prac- 
tical subjects,  as  truly  as  literature  is  entirely  cultural,  I  would 
hold  them  apart  rigidly.  If  they  are  fused  in  the  teaching 
methods,  they  will  be  confused  in  their  values.  I  would  teach 
these  subjects  at  different  periods,  I  would  credit  them  separately, 
I  would,  if  possible,  have  them  taught  by  different  teachers  or 
by  a  teacher  with  a  dual  personality,  one  who  has  business-like, 
practical  Efliciency  and  rich,  genuine  Culture. 

These  are  my  articles  of  faith,  thus  set  forth  at  length.  Should 
the  English  subjects  be  cultural  or  practical  ?  The  English  subjects 
should  be  cultural  and  practical,  the  one  branch  cultural,  the  other 
branch  practical.  ISTeither  Culture  nor  Efiiciency  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  complete,  symmetrical,  well-equipped  individuality, 
neither  should  be  the  sole  aim  of  school  education.  We  English 
teachers  should  hold  ourselves  happy  that  our  subject  lends  itself 
so  naturally  to  the  great  aims  of  education.  Let  us  not  perpetuate 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  of  trying  to  make  both  departments  of 
our  subject  both  cultural  and  practical,  but  rather  hold  the  one 
sacred  to  Culture  and  the  other  as  sacred  to  Efficiency. 
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Willia:m  CiiKisTOPiiER  Sayks,  Teacheu  o¥  English, 
Woodward  High  School,  Cia^cinis:ati,  Ohio. 

f ' Nimaiiiiiiiiirii:|  QDAY  we  are  sending  our  children  to  the  public 

i  schools  to  be  taught  a  multitude  of  things.  The 
i  three  Iv's  long  ago  ceased  to  be  adequate,  and  were 
I    supplemented  by  X,  Y  and  Z,     Probably  no  other 

^_^,„ iiiiniiMiiniintl    branch  that  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum  has 

I  i    been  of  quite  so  much  importance  as  that  of  English 

i  I    Literature  and  Composition.    jSTot  content  with  this, 

*^""""""°""'""""*^  however,  our  schools  are  differentiating  in  the 
matter  of  English,  offering  to  those  who  desire  it  either  Commer- 
cial or  Industrial  English,  with  the  object  of  more  speedily 
qualifying  the  pupil  for  business  success.  Doubtless  the  common- 
wealth is  under  no  little  obligation  to  equip  the  coming  citizen 
with  such  command  of  his  mother  tongue  that  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world  shall  meet  him  half  way.  If  the  young  lady  who 
stands  behind  the  counter  is  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  in 
exchanging  goods  for  the  coin  of  the  realm,  her  ability  to  talk 
entertainingly  and  convincingly  to  her  customer  must  exceed  her 
dexterity  in  chewing  gum.  The  young  man  who  applies  for  a 
position  of  responsibility  must  satisfy  the  one  in  authority  that 
he  can  make  himself  agreeable  colloquially  to  all  conditions  of 
men.  When  the  man  who  measures  you  for  a  suit  of  clothes 
evinces  a  polite  culture  in  his  speech,  you  unconsciously  feel, 
whether  there  is  any  logic  in  it  or  not,  that  very  likely  he  knows 
something  about  the  cutting  of  cloth.  To  be  able  to  talk  with 
ease  and  a  certain  amount  of  polish  is  a  valuable  commercial  asset ; 
and  the  teacher  who  helps  a  puj)il  to  gain  such  ability  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  share  of  stock  in  that  young  jierson's  future  business. 
But  if  that  is  the  only  service  that  the  school  renders,  then  its 
work  becomes  a  menace  and  not  a  promise..  It  is  only  giving 
the  luckless  youth  a  passport  to  "Wall  Street  to  engulf  him  in  a 
maelstrom  of  frenzy  where  he  must  struggle  and  strain  to  keep 
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afloat.  Whatever  success  he  attains  will  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  thing  which  his  English  teacher  imparted  to  him ;  whereas 
he  should  have  received  along  with  this  a  something  which  no 
commercial  scheme  of  figuring  can  measure.  For  one  who  must 
ever  be  elbowing  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  selfish  competitors, 
and  who  is  confronted  at  times  with  unexpected  depressions,  the 
open  sesame  to  other  minds  and  remote  ages  is  above  price.  One 
kind  of  English  teaching  may  prepare  a  man  when  reverses  come 
to  lock  himself  in  his  room  and  end  it  all  with  a  gun ;  the  other 
sends  him  into  his  library  to  remind  him  that  in  spite  of  financial 
loss  he  is  richer  than  Croesus ;  for  the  master  minds  of  the  ages 
pour  out  their  golden  treasures  at  his  feet,  and  so  enrich  him 
that  he  is  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  snatch  victory  out  of 
defeat. 

The  greatest  danger  threatening  the  world  today  is  not  the 
devastating  war  that  is  blighting  the  fair  lands  of  Europe  and 
destroying  the  glory  of  centuries ;  .but  it  is  the  ugly  thing  behind 
that  conflict,  the  commercial  spirit  that  prompts  men  and  corpo- 
rations to  enrich  themselves  as  the  dire  necessities  of  the  time 
give  them  opportunity.  The  hand  of  commercialism  is  stronger 
than  the  Kaiser's.  The  spirit  of  material  advancement  is  domi- 
nating life  more  and  more  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but  per- 
haps our  own  country  is  in  the  greater  danger.  The  teacher  of 
English  must  reckon  with  the  same  condition  of  things  that  centu- 
ries ago  provoked  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  to  cry  out  with  indig- 
nation against  his  countrymen:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  you  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judg- 
ment, mercy  and  faith;  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone." 

Yes ;  true  it  is,  the  other  should  not  be  left  undone.  Man  has 
*  a  physical  body  that  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed ;  and  the 
tendency  of  civilization  is  to  make  this  business  of  feeding  and 
clothing  and  housing  increasingly  complex.  The  grandson  is  less 
disposed  than  his  worthy  forbears  to  find  contentment  in  the 
products  of  his  own  farm.     He  must  have  foreign  fruits  and  spices 
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to  relieve  the  monotony  of  potatoes  and  corn-bread ;  but  in  return 
for  this  indulgence  lie  must  pay  the  caravan  for  crossing  the  desert. 
He  no  longer  wears  homespun.  Something  of  finer  texture  must 
adorn  his  person  to  give  him  respectability  among  his  fellows ; 
and  for  all  this  he  must  contribute  his  share  towards  building  a 
palace  for  the  manufacturer.  So  great  are  these  demands  that  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  succeed  in  competitive  business  becomes  im- 
perative ;  consequently  the  state  is  under  obligation  to  give  its 
youth  such  training  through  the  public  schools  as  shall  be  an  aid 
to  respectability.  Commercial  English  of  some  sort,  therefore, 
has  a  legitimate  place,  just  as  vocational  guidance  has  its  place. 
The  danger  is  that  in  our  eagerness  to  prepare  the  child  for 
material  success,  we  drag  him  into  the  soul-deadening  struggle  too 
early.  Rabbi  Grossman  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  recent  sermon,  very 
forcefully  said: 

"One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that  the  youth  of 
today  is  becoming  sordid.  It  wants  to  'make  money'  just  as  its 
elders.  It  wants  to  learn  in  school  only  the  subjects  that  pay.  .  .  . 
It  is  regrettable  enough  that  later,  adult  life  is  so  full  of  plodding 
and  drudgery,  that  we  ought  to  protect  at  least  the  beginnings  of 
life  from  the  heaviness  and  selfishness  and  sordidness.  ...  A  boy 
who  has  never  built  castles  in  air  will  never  love  castles  when  he 
is  able  to  build  them  of  brick  and  stone.  And  a  girl  that  has 
never  lived  in  the  fanciful  world  of  ISTowhere  will  gTow  into 
womanhood  without  the  graces  which  make  the  charm  and  the 
sweetness  and  the  irresistible  beauty  of  real  womanhood." 

This  is  certainly  a  timely  message.  After  all,  the  only  excuse 
we  have  for  feeding  and  clothing  and  housing  the  physical  body, 
is  that  something  more  ethereal  may  grow  up  out  of  its  experiences 
to  perfection  of  flower  and  fruit.  The  body  is  only  a  physical 
means  to  a  spiritual  end.  As  soon  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  end  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  means,  we  will  cease  to  ♦ 
be  content  with  the  training  of  the  intellect,  and  hasten  on  to 
cultivate  the  feelings  and  the  finer  essence  of  spirit.  We  must 
feel  strongly  before  we  can  act  strongly.  Macduif,  when  he  learned 
that  the  slaughter  of  all  his  loved  ones  had  been  accomplishd  by 
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the  hell-kite  Macbeth,  gave  way  to  his  grief ;  and  when  urged  by 
Malcolm  to  dispute  it  like  a  man,  replied: 

"I  shall  do  so; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man." 
Only  when  the  feelings  strike  deeply  may  we  expect  a  golden  har- 
vest of  action.     Oppenheim  says :  ''Such  things  as  fear  and  rage, 
love  and  hate,  reverence  and  cynicism,  the  recognition  and  the 
lack  of  recognition  of  beauty,  pride  and  humility,  are  among  the 
biggest  things  of  life."     If  Oppenheim  is  right,  the  training  of 
the  emotions  must  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  teacher's 
program.     This  cultivation  of  the  feelings  is  the  great  service  that 
the  poet  has  rendered  to  humanity ;  but  the  poet  is  not  in  any  con- 
siderable demand  these  days.  Many  of  our  publishing  houses  whose 
literary  ideals  are  the  highest  absolutely  refuse  to  read  manuscripts 
of  verse.     They  say  the  public  will  not  pay  a  copyright  price  for 
new  verse  when  it  can,  for  one-fourth  the  money,  buy  infinitely 
better  lines  in  Shakespeare,  Tennyson  and  Browning.     This  shows 
that  the  commerce-maddened  world  has  learned  to  drive  a  good 
bargain ;  but  does  it  not  also  just  as  clearly  show  that  this  same 
world  is  saying  to  its  youth :  "Do  not  waste  your  time  writing 
poetry — it  has  already  been  written.     Do  not  have  an  ambition  to 
be  anything  worth  while — it  has  already  been!"     The  world  is 
certainly  growing  old  when   it  has  produced  enough  poetry  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  eternity.     Rather  must  we  say  that  an 
improperly  educated  reading  public  has  made  the  ideal  publisher 
an  impossibility.     The  present  tendency  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish is  to  bring  forth  a  generation  of  readers  and  publishers  who 
will  scorn  to  entertain  the  poet  at  their  hearthsides.     Commer- 
cialism is  shutting  the  poet  away  from  the  sweet  light  of  heaven 
and  palsying  his  tongue.     Centuries  ago  the  world  found  itself 
living  a  happy  life  on  the  uplands  of  poetry,  threading  its  way 
through  dim  old  forests  of  romance  where  the  errant  knight  pre- 
vailed over  his  enemy  in  single  combat  and,  desperately  wounded, 
returned  to  be  healed  by  the  touch  of  his  lady's  hand.     But  now 
we  have  wandered  down,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the  great  plains  of 
industry,  where  the  whir  of  wheels  and  the  smoke  of  engines  and 
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the  bluster  of  competition  are  rapidly  effacing  all  memory  of  those 
golden  days.  The  aeroplane  is  making  such  a  noise  at  the  gates 
of  heaven  that  we  no  longer  hear  the  song  of  the  skylark.  The 
world  is  already  so  absorbed  in  the  exciting  game  of  business  that 
it  cannot  be  persuaded  to  sit  do\vn  in  oriental  calm  and  meditate. 
It  doesn't  have  time  even  to  cultivate  friendship.  The  push  and 
pull  will  not  permit  us  to  stop  for  an  hour  with  our  neighbor  and 
let  him  show  us  the  lovely  flowers  in  his  spiritual  garden,  if 
indeed  he  has  such  an  adjunct  to  his  premises. 

Our  schools  must  enter  a  protest  against  the  passing  of  poetry. 
The  world  is  growing  old  so  fast  that  it  is  dragging  our  boys  and 
girls  into  the  work  of  men  before  their  time,  whereas  it  might 
keep  itself  a  long  way  from  "the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon"  by 
drinking  from  the  poet's  fountain  of  youth.  The  laborer  in  his 
arduous  toil  should  be  refreshed  with  song.  Do  you  remember 
last  summer,  when  you  were  busy  at  work  on  your  front  lawn, 
trying  to  eradicate  an  extensive  colony  of  dandelions,  incidentally 
making  conspicuous  holes  with  an  old  butcher  knife  in  the  turf  ? 
You  remember  also,  that  just  as  you  got  the  holes  filled  up  with 
nicely  pulverized  dirt,  half  a  hundred  little  white  parachutes  came 
sailing  serenely  through  the  air,  bearing  in  the  true  commercial 
spirit  a  cargo  of  half  a  hundred  vigorous  dandelion  seeds  that 
snugly  ensconced  themselves  in  the  waiting  soil  and  looking  up 
at  you  shouted  derisively,  "Watch  us  grow!"  With  something 
not  unlike  profanity  in  your  heart,  if  not  on  your  lips,  you  felt 
a  sense  of  defeat,  a  defeat  that  was  due  to  ignorance ;  and  recalling 
that  your  wife  had  some  years  before  graduated  from  a  high  school, 
you  repaired  to  the  house  to  ask  her  if  she  couldn't  put  her  hand 
on  a  book  in  the  library  that  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  dandelions.  Thereupon  she  promptly  took  down  a  volume  of 
prepossessing  appearance  and  turned  to  a  little  poem  which  calls 
the  dandelion  an  "Eldorado  in  the  grass !"  Did  your  soul  rebel 
against  Lowell,  and  did  you  brand  him  as  an  artistic  liar?  On 
the  contrary,  you  laid  aside  your  mask  of  a  scowl  and  went  back 
to  your  endless  task,  enabled  by  the  happy  lines  of  the  poet  to 
look  into  the  golden  heart  of  each  Eldorado  and  smile  as  vou 
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worked.  You  were  still  more  or  less  ignorant  regarding  -the  best 
method  of  eradicating  dandelions ;  but  a  shining  messenger  from 
Lowell's  heaven  of  thought  had  soothed  your  excited  nerves  into 
working  trim,  and  put  you  into  a  more  favorable  frame  of  mind 
for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  experience  was 
worth  while  if  it  did  no  more  than  suggest  to  you  that  beside  the 
intellect  there  is  in  the  psychical  man  a  something  finer,  the 
throttling  of  which  is  the  crime  of  modem  times.  We  have  al- 
lowed our  spiritual  gardens  to  grow  up  with  impertinent  burdock, 
whose  thrifty  leaves  have  deluded  us  by  their  appearance  of 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  in  his  Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching, 
has  well  said:  "The  intellectual  craving  within  us  is  a  'mad  and 
thriveless  longing.'  It  is  like  a  disease  in  the  blood,  the  more 
it  is  gratified  the  more  it  lusts  for  further  gratification.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  override  all  the  other  interests  of  man's  nature,  and 
unless  he  reins  it  in  with  a  firm  hand  it  will  bear  him  to  his  ruin. 
If  indulged,  it  becomes  arrogant  and  overmastering,  destroying 
at  last  the  finer  sensibilities  of  life.  At  the  close  of  his  career 
Paracelsus  exclaims: 

'ISTo,  no ;  » 

Love,  hope,  fear,  faith — these  make  humanity ; 
These  are  its  sign  and  note  and  character. 
And  these  I  have  not.'  " 

It  was  a  high  type  of  intellectual  education  which  so  thoroughly 
equipped  the  French  surgeon,  to  whom  was  taken  the  little  boy 
just  run  over  by  an  automobile  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Going 
to  the  heart-broken  mother  in  the  waiting-room,  the  surgeon  said, 
"I  can  save  your  boy,  but  you  must  assure  me  of  the  fee  before  I 
operate."  "What  is  the  fee?"  asked  the  mother.  "Five  hundred 
francs,"  replied  the  surgeon.  "Ah!"  said  the  mother,  through  an 
agony  of  tears,  "it  is  more  money  than  we  have  in  the  wide  world ; 
but  the  boy  musn't  die.  Go  ahead !  we'll  find  the  money  somehow." 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  skilled  touch  of  the  great  man 
at  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  child.  The  surgeon's  intellect 
was  highly  trained.     He  was  efficient  in  his  business;  but  that 
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Avhich  should  have  been  his  crown  of  glory  was  atrophied.  The 
liner  attributes  of  spirit  had  sloughed  away  and  left  him  standing 
in  all  the  hideousness  of  a  leper.  Improper  training  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  results  in  making  the  world  a  gTeat  asylum  thronged 
with  just  such  monstrosities — abnormal  creatures  who  are  still 
wearing  knickerbockers  and  spinning  tops  when  they  ought  to  be 
building  cathedrals ! 

Give  our  young  people  commercial  and  industrial  English  that 
shall  increase  their  money-getting  efficiency;  but  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  worth  while,  do  not  take  from  them  a  single  scrap  of 
that  other  English  which  shall  build  in  them  the  spiritual  braT\Ti 
of  brotherhood.  It  is  the  English  teacher's  high  privilege  to  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  human  sympathy  and  deliver  to  the  waiting 
world  a  generation  of  manly  men — men  of  such  character  as 
General  Lee,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when  President  Davis  sent 
a  messenger  asking  him  for  his  oj^inion  of  General  Whiting,  he 
sent  back  a  strong  commendation ;  and  in  response  to  a  friend  who 
asked,  "Do  you  know  what  ugly  things  General  Whiting  has  been 
saying  about  you?"  Lee  answered,  "Certainly;  but  I  understand 
that  President  Davis  has  asked  for  my  opinion  of  General  Whiting, 
and  not  General  Whiting's  opinion  about  me!" 

Two  brothers,  one  considerably  older  than  the  other,  and  each 
having  grown  to  manhood  and  taken  a  wife,  still  wrought  together 
on  the  old  home  farm.  When  the  harvest  came  they  divided  the 
crop,  placing  the  sheaves  in  two  equal  rows  across  the  field,  one 
row  for  the  younger,  the  other  for  the  older.  That  night  the  older 
brother,  before  retiring,  said  to  his  wife :  "My  younger  brother 
is  just  starting  in  life;  it's  a  struggle  for  him.  Tonight  I  will 
go  to  the  field  and  carry  some  of  my  sheaves  and  place  them  in 
his  row."  At  the  same  time  the  younger  brother,  sitting  by  his 
comely  bride,  said :  "My  older  brother  has  a  large  family  to  feed ; 
it  must  be  difficult  for  him  to  meet  expenses.  Tonight  I  will  go 
to  the  field  and  carry  some  of  my  sheaves  and  place  them  in  his 
row."  And  in  the  hallowed  light  of  the  crescent  moon  they  met 
eacli  other  between  the  rows,  bearing  their  burdens  of  love.  From 
the  purely  commercial  standpoint,  both  brothers  were  failures; 
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but  I  envy  the  teacher  who  had  helped  them  to  grow  into  such 
splendor  of  manhood ! 

To  be  the  landscape  gardener  of  the  child's  spirit,  and  observe 
its  steady  growth  to  blossom  and  fragrance  and  fruitage  under  the 
open  sky,  is  the  English  teacher's  golden  opportunity  as  well  as 
obligation.  And  he  who  has  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
heights  and  depths  of  that  spirit  will  never  dare  to  enter  upon 
the  task  unprepared.  A  few  years  ago  I  stood  with  quickened 
pulse  at  my  bedroom  window,  peering  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night  into  the  eastern  sky  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Halley's  comet, 
disappointingly  dim,  but  overwhelmingly  vast.  As  I  gazed  upon 
it  the  thought  came  to  me:  When  that  mystery  of  heaven  shall 
feel  our  planet  rolling  through  its  ethereal  substance,  as  astrono- 
mers say  it  must,  what  if  it  should  become  entangled  with  the 
baser  material  of  the  earth  and  be  stayed  in  its  incomprehensible 
orbit  ?  Even  so,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  Youth  into  the  school 
of  language  and  literature  is  enough  to  overwhelm  us  with  its 
immensity  and  mystery.  If  we  could  but  glimpse  that  nebulous 
thing  as  it  approaches,  and  realize  that  it  must  soon  feel  the  earth 
with  all  its  attractive  power  roll  through  it,  surely  our  pulses  would 
quicken  as  we  contemplate  the  possibility  of  its  being  stayed  from 
an  infinite  course  amonsr  the  stars ! 


Abraham  Lincoln:  His  Education  and  Moral 

Courage 

L.  E.  McFadden,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
|]iinmmiiaiiMiiiiiiii[|  jj j;^  ^  ^^^^  ^.-g^g  f ^.^^^^  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the 
I     V  ^  T    I    most  exalted  office  in  the  land  and  discharges  his 
5      \\      I    duties  with  unsurpassed  credit  to  himself  and  glory 
I  I    to  his   country,    and   especially   when   his   rise   to 

^, Hiiiiiaiiii t^    eminence    and    influence    is    unaided   by    j^ersonal 

I  I    attractions    and    embellishments,    but    due    solely 

i  I    to  the  incisive  logic  of  his  ponderous  mind   and 

*""""""'°""""""'*  the  righteousness  of  the  causes  he  espoused,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  study  the  elements  of  his  greatness  and  the  causes 
contributing  to  their  development. 

The  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  average  individual  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact ;  but  now  and  then  l^ature  shames  our  incom- 
petence and  inspires  us  with  hope  by  producing  a  man  possessed 
of  indomitable  courage  and  resolution,  a  burning  zeal  for  Ivnowl- 
edge,  and  an  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  service  to  his 
fellow  men.  Of  such  a  type  we  have  no  better  example  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Two  prominent  elements  of  his  greatness — his  education  and 
his  moral  courage — are  selected  for  elaboration,  not  only  because 
of  their  importance  as  factors  in  his  success,  but  also  because  of 
their  educational  significance. 

Many  attribute  Lincoln's  education  to  Providential  bestowal. 
Many  believe  that  he  was  ordained  by  God  or  fate  to  the  work  of 
preserving  the  Union.  Many  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for  a 
man  of  ordinary  natural  endowments  to  acquire  his  intellectual 
competency  with  such  meager  school  facilities,  and  therefore  pro- 
nounce him;  a  genius.  But  happily  there  is  no  royal  or  provi- 
dential road  to  success,  or  Lincoln's  life  would  furnish  no  inspira- 
tion to  ambitious  youth ;  and  genius  has  been  defined  as  the  capac- 
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ity  for  hard  work  and  attention  to  detail.  Tlie  means  by  whicii 
lie  won  success  were  self-help,  tireless  industry,  and  painstaking 
effort  stimulated  by  an  ambition  to  excel  in  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  men.  These  means  of  training  and  advancement  are  open 
to  every  youth  in  the  land. 

Many  claim  that  Lincoln  was  not  an  educated  man,  because  he 
was  not  graduated  from  any  college  or  university  and  could  not 
have  gained  admission  to  them.  But  I  believe  that  Lincoln  was 
educated  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Education 
has  been  defined  as  the  guidance  of  growth;  but  education 
is  more  than  mere  guidance.  It  is  the  acquirement  of  expe- 
rience by  self-activity  functioning  in  right  habits.  A  college  or 
university  student  may  be  surrounded  by  the  most  carefully  se- 
lected books,  he  may  have  the  most  scientifically  prepared  course 
of  study  to  direct  his  education,  and  he  may  have  the  best  teachers 
to  inspire  him  and  arouse  his  ambition ;  but  without  self-exertion 
he  comes  from  the  institution  weakened  instead  of  strengthened. 
Many  believe  education  to  be  a  matter  only  of  books  and  school, 
but  the  child  is  educated  by  what  he  does  as  well  as  by  what  he 
studies  and  reads.  The  youth  who  spends  his  time  in  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  who  indulges  himself  in  falsehood,  in  acts  of 
cruelty,  in  insolence,  deception,  rudeness  and  lawlessness,  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  utter  uselessness  and  depravity. 

Courage,  will  power  and  character  are  wrought  by  the  courage- 
ous acts  of  humanity  that  one  performs  and  not  those  he  dreams 
or  reads  about.  In  the  development  of  a  noble  manhood  Lincoln 
had  a  training  such  as  the  winner  of  any  intercollegiate  honors 
might  envy. 

His  giant  strength  was  always  at  the  service  of  the  poor,  the 
weak  and  the  distressed.  Limit  of  space  prevents  more  than  a 
l)rief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  deeds  by  the  doing  of  which  Lincoln 
fabricated  the  warj)  and  woof  of  his  character:  his  carrying  a  dog 
across  a  river  in  answer  to  his  jDiteous  appeals ;  his  delivered  cor- 
rection of  a  short-weight  tea  order;  his  thrashing  the  bully.  Jack 
Armstrong;  his  rescue  from  freezing,  of  a  notorious  drunkard; 
his  pulling  corn  for  three  days  to  pay  for  a  damaged  book;  his 
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payment  of  the  "national  debt" ;  his  resolve,  "If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  hit  this  thing  (slavery),  I  will  hit  it  hard";  his  climb- 
ing a  tree  to  replace  some  fledglings  that  had  fallen  from  the  nest 
into  the  road ;  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  his  rail-splitting. 

When  Lincoln  saw  the  dog  in  distress,  he  went  to  the  rescue 
and  carried  him  across  the  river.  When  he  saw  the  fledglings,  he 
climbed  the  tree  and  replaced  them  in  the  nest.  Had  he  only 
felt  sorry  for  those  animals  in  distress  and  allowed  the  emotion 
to  subside  without  relieving  action,  he  would  have  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  his  character.  Or  had  he  killed  those  birds, 
and  cursed  the  dog  for  his  stupidity,  he  would  have  inculcated 
habits  from  which  there  could  not  have  emanated  the  noble  char- 
acter which  we  so  much  admire.  The  most  effective  way  to  ruin 
the  character  is  to  make  decisions  and  fail  to  execute  them,  to 
allow  emotions  to  evaporate  without  proper  response  in  action. 

The  truest  test  of  character  is  prolonged  application  to  dis- 
tasteful work.  Give  a  boy  a  piece  of  solitarj^  work  to  perform, 
involving  tedium,  persistence  and  perspiration.  If  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  diligent  application  he  begins  to  think  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  the  utter  loneliness,  the  irksomeness,  if  his  resolution 
begins  to  waver,  his  destiny  hangs  in  the  balance.  If  he  grips 
his  resolution  anew  and  through  sheer  force  of  will  power  executes 
the  work,  struggling  resolutely  on  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  all  dis- 
tracting influences,  he  will  gain  self-mastery,  ability,  courage, 
culture  and  increased  will  power — the  first  requisites  of  manhood. 
For  such  a  boy  there  is  hope.  If  he  emerges  the  victor  from  every 
such  test,  the  power  he  gains  may  be  directed  to  other  and  more 
useful  work;  but  the  power  to  execute  in  spite  of  drudgery  and 
handicaps  will  remain  his  most  valuable  asset  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  allows  the  dread  of  work  or  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  to  gain  the  ascendency,  his  will  is  weakened  and 
after  several  such  disastrous  encounters  with  himself  his  will  is 
dethroned  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  drive  and  direct  his  ener- 
gies. He  finds  no  joy,  no  inspiration  in  the  consciousness  of  any 
work  well  done.  The  future  over  which  he  aspires  to  no  control 
is  a  blank  to  him. 
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This  exposition  is  adequate  to  reveal  the  secret  of  Lincoln's 
power  and  courage.  From  every  such  test  of  manhood  he  emerged 
the  victor.  He  did  not  have  to  whine  or  offer  excuses  for  his  lack 
of  accomplishment.  The  result  of  this  training  is  disclosed  in 
the  following  episodes  of  his  life : 

In  1837,  while  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
that  body  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. Later  Lincoln  protested  against  the  resolutions  and  de- 
nounced slavery  on  the  ground  of  injustice  and  bad  policy.  Only 
one  other  member  had  the  courage  to  sign  the  protest.  Thus 
Lincoln  early  identified  himself  with  the  anti-slavery  cause  at  a 
time  when  such  espousal  offered  no  chance  for  political  prefer- 
ment. When  the  Southern  leaders  enacted  the  Kansas-Kebraska 
Law,  repudiating  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  opening  the  terri- 
tories to  slavery,  Lincoln's  indignation  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, and  he  became  the  avowed  and  accepted  champion  of 
freedom  in  his  own  state,  which  was  the  only  ISTorthern  state  whose 
legislature  approved  the  Kansas-lSTebraska  Law. 

In  1858,  when  told  by  his  friends  that  his  "house  divided" 
speech,  if  delivered  before  the  Illinois  Eepublican  convention, 
would  bring  defeat  upon  his  party  and  consign  him  to  political 
oblivion,  his  noble  and  fearless  reply  was :  "Friends,  the  time  has 
come  when  these  sentiments  should  be  uttered,  and  if  it  be  decreed 
that  I  should  go  down  because  of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down 
linked  with  the  truth." 

While  General  Grant  was  negotiating  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
Lincoln  criticized  his  mode  of  advance.  But  nine  days  after  the 
capture  of  that  city  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  General  Grant 
ending  thus :  "I  now  wish  to  make  a  personal  acknowledgment 
that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

During  the  war,  delegations  of  prominent  citizens  importuned 
the  President  to  compromise  the  difficulties  with  the  South,  stating 
that  no  efforts  were  being  made  to  end  the  war  by  peaceful  means. 
Even  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg, a  movement  was  organized  to  urge  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate an  ignoble  peace  with  the  waning  Confederacy  by  sacrificing 
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the  freedom  of  the  slaves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  Note 
the  courageous  and  uncompromising  reply  in  Lincoln's  second 
inaugural  address:  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if 
God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
men's two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk 
and  until  every  droj)  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  might  be  said,  'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  " 

At  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  administration  his  chief  solici- 
tude was  for  the  border  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  slave  states  which  had  not  yet  seceded.  He  above 
all  others  saw  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  border  states  in  the 
Union  and  thus  dividing  the  resources  of  the  South.  Three  of 
these  states  had  insolently  refused  to  raise  troops  for  the  Union 
at  the  call  of  the  President.  But  Lincoln's  policy  of  mildness 
toward  the  South  disarmed  hatred  and  prejudice  in  the  border 
states,  and  their  retention  in  the  Union  was  due  entirely  to  his 
masterly  statesmanship.  This  master  stroke  may  have  been  the 
deciding  factor  of  the  war,  as  these  four  states  and  West  Virginia, 
with  a  population  of  over  three  million  Southerners,  contributed 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Union  soldiers. 

When  Great  Britain  recognized  the  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent 
power.  Secretary  of  State  Seward  wrote  a  protest  which  he  pro- 
posed to  have  our  Minister  Adarns,  in  London,  read  to  the  British 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  protest  he  threatened  war 
with  England  and  reminded  her  that  we  had  already  whipped  her 
twice.  When  Seward  read  the  protest  to  Lincoln,  he  was  simply 
requested  to  leave  the  document.  By  cancelling  words  here  and 
there,  removing  its  provocation,  and  instructing  our  Minister 
Adams  to  retain  the  document  for  his  own  guidance  instead  of 
reading  it  to  the  British  Minister,  Lincoln  no  doubt  prevented 
war  with  England  and  perhaps  her  alliance  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

When  the  Confederate  conmiissioners.  Mason  and  Slidell,  were 
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forcibly  taken  from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  when  England 
began  preparations  for  war  and  demanded  reparation  from  the 
United  States,  granting  only  seven  days  for  a  reply,  and  when 
a  great  majority  of  the  indignant  citizens  of  the  United  States 
demanded  war  with  England,  believing  with  Seward  that  we  could 
suppress  the  rebellion  and  defeat  England  at  the  same  time,  Lin- 
coln surely  averted  war  by  magnanimously  disavowing  the  act  of 
Captain  Wilkes  and  declaring  that  we  had  no  intention  of  reviv- 
ing the  odious  practices  of  Great  Britain  which  led  to  the  war 
of  1812. 

Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  the  most  important 
act  of  his  life,  was  at  a  most  opportune  time,  making  the  war  a 
war  against  injustice  and  oppression  and  effectually  preventing 
European  interference. 

Lincoln's  moral  courage  was  the  most  conspicuous  element  of 
his  greatness  and  the  greatest  factor  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  A  weaker  man,  a  less  courageous  man,  confronted  with 
Lincoln's  difficulties  and  beset  as  he  was  by  advisers,  might  have 
been  cajoled  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic  or  misled  by  well- 
meaning  friends  into  the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  policy,  ending 
in  the  peaceable  division  of  the  Union  into  a  southern  oligarchy 
of  slaveholders  and  a  non-slaveholding  republic;  or  through  the 
lack  of  a  well-matured  and  definite  policy  failed  to  rally  the  people 
to  the  support  of  the  government  and  hence  failed  in  the  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union. 

Thus  in  every  crisis  we  see  the  master  mind  of  Lincoln  guiding 
the  ship  of  state  from  the  shoals  and  breakers,  inspiring  the  people 
with  loyalty  by  his  firmness  in  the  right,  and  by  his  abiding  de- 
termination to  save  the  nation  at  all  hazards,  by  his  consummate 
skill,  patience,  and  resourcefulness  directing  the  energies  of  the 
nation  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  Union. 

Another  element  of  his  greatness  was  his  remarkable  power  of 
expression.  jSTo  loftier  sentiments  were  ever  couched  in  more 
befitting  language  than  his  Gettysburg  address,  second  inaugural, 
and  letter  of  condolence  to  a  bereaved  mother.  They  are  master- 
pieces of  literature  comparable  with  the  best  pieces  of  English 
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prose  ever  produced.  A  copy  of  his  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Bixby  hangs  on  a  wall  of  the  Oxford  University  as  a  model  of 
elegant  literature  which  the  world  has  never  excelled. 

On  the  memorable  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Edward  Everett, 
considered  the  most  gifted  and  scholarly  orator  then  living,  de- 
livered a  two-hours  oration.  Lincoln  followed  him  with  the  im- 
mortal Gettysburg  address,  consisting  of  about  fifty  lines.  Ever- 
ett's oration  is  now  seldom  read.  The  speech  of  the  cultured  rail- 
splitter  is  admired  as  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasion 
of  any  speech  ever  delivered,  and  is  studied  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  as  a  model  of  style  in  composition. 

Whence  came  this  power  of  expression  ?  I  believe  that  it  can 
be  explained  as  logically  as  was  explained  the  development  of  his 
character.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  were  crude  and  bom- 
bastic. Behind  all  improvements,  literary  or  other,  there  must  be 
a  desire  for  excellence.  Lincoln  early  in  life  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  lucid  expositions  as  a  prerequisite  to  leadership. 

See  him  scrawling  notes  from  books  on  the  logs  of  the  cabin 
or  any  handy  board.  If,  in  reading,  he  came  across  an  idea  or  a 
phraseology  that  pleased  him,  he  would  write  it  in  a  copybook 
He  so  excelled  in  spelling  that  he  was  debarred  from  the  spelling 
contests.  He  had  such  a  passion  for  books  and  reading  that  he 
borrowed  and  read  every  book  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
his  home.  When  a  dictionary  fell  into  his  hands,  he  devoured  it 
page  by  page.  He  read  with  as  much  avidity  a  copy  of  the  stat- 
utes of  Indiana  as  most  boys  would  read  a  detective  story.  He 
walked  fifteen  miles  to  the  county  seat  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  the  lawyers,  and  after  returning  home  held  mock  trials,  and 
from  stumps  delivered  harangues  to  the  field  hands.  During  his 
storekeeping  experience  at  'New  Salem  he  was  often  sprawled  out 
at  length  on  a  counter  studying  a  grammar  which  he  had  walked 
six  miles  to  borrow,  but  w^hich  most  boys  of  today  would  walk  six 
miles  to  avoid.  ISTothing  delighted  him  more  than  a  day  spent 
unmolested  out  of  town,  reading  a  book.  After  finding  a  copy  of 
Blackstone's  commentaries  on  the  common  law,  he  was  often  seen 
lying  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  near  the  store  devouring  its  contents. 
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He  walked  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  borrow  law  books  and 
read  diligently  on  the  w^ay  back.  Lincoln  himself  said  that  when 
he  heard  a  word  or  phrase  that  he  did  not  understand^  he  some- 
times walked  the  floor  late  in  the  night  until  he  comprehended 
the  meaning  and  was  able  to  express  the  same  thought  in  language 
so  simple  that  any  one  could  understand  it. 

Almost  any  boy  or  girl  having  the  desire  and  sufficient  per- 
sistence and  concentration  of  mind  can  acquire  equal  literary 
ability.  But  have  they  Lincoln's  passion  for  knowledge  and  his 
power  of  application  ?     Aye,  there's  the  rub. 

Let  us  recall  the  two  great  principles  of  education  so  well 
exemplified  in  the  life  and  achievements  of  the  noblest  figure  in 
American  history,  the  emancipator  of  four  million  slaves,  the 
preserver  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  the  writer  of  our  second 
Declaration  of  Independence,  whose  life  is  an  inspiration  to  every 
poor  boy  and  a  rebuke  to  the  idle  and  inefficient,  whose  life  has 
taught  us  that  the  best  passports  to  enduring  distinction  are  not  a 
pretty  face,  fine  clothes,  w^ealth  or  social  position,  but  character, 
sterling  worth  and  social  efficiency — these  two  principles  of  educa- 
tion are:  There  is  no  education  but  self-education  through  self- 
activity  ;  and  the  only  way  to  develop  a  noble  character  is  to  per- 
form noble  deeds. 

In  the  words  of  Shakespeare :  "His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  ISTature  might  stand  up  and  say  to 
the  world,  This  was  a  man." 


Two  Rulers 

SuPT.  A.  S.  Ames,  Medfield,  Mass. 

*"'" Qi«:niiiiiitj£Qux  fQ^^r  hundred  years  ago  a  child  was  born  to 

a  family  in  England  under  conditions  that  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  favorable.  This  child  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors 

^,„„„„„„j, „„„t|    and   surroiuided   by   all   the  conveniences  that  the 

I  I    wealth   and  influence  of  that   age  could  procure. 

I  I    Liveried  servants  waited  upon  him ;  private  tutors 

4.iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic<{>    ii^gtructed  him ;  he  was  skilled  in  manly  sports  and 

accomplishments,  and  surrounded  by  admirers.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  reins  of  government  were  placed  in  his  hands  and 
he  became  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation.  Self-centered,  however, 
he  went  from  one  indulgence  to  another  until  his  life  became  a 
ghastly  record  of  immoralities  and  executions.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-six  he  died ;  a  king  in  name,  but  a  criminal  in  character ; 
leaving,  as  an  English  author  has  said,  "a  grease  spot  on  the  pages 
of  history."     This  was  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of  England. 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  a  child  was  born  to  a 
family  in  the  wilderness  of  America.  This  child  first  saw  the 
light  through  the  dim  windows  of  a  log  cabin.  When  hardly  out 
of  infancy  he  labored  with  axe  and  spade  and  other  rough,  tools 
of  the  frontier.  This  labor  was  lightened,  however,  by  love  for 
others  and  the  joy  of  useful  service.  From  his  mothers'  lips  and 
from  good  books  he  learned  thrilling  stories  of  great  men's  lives 
and  longed  to  emulate  them.  With  heroic  resolution  he  snatched 
from  hours  of  needed  rest  sufiicient  time  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Step  by  step  he  rose  from  positions  of  trust  and  honor  to  the  high- 
est ofiice  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  became  the  uncrowned 
ruler  of  a  mighty  nation  His  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  was  a  personal  loss  to  millions,  but  the  grandeur  of  his  fame 
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can  never  die.     This  was  the  laborer  and  statesman,  Abraham 
Lincoki. 

ABRAHAM  LD^TCOLN. 

Born  in  a  hovel,  trained  in  Hardship's  school, 

He  rose  sublime,  a  conqueror  over  all. 

His  life  of  labor,  thought  and  burden-bearing 

Brought  forth  his  kingly  qualities  of  soul. 

Upon  his  lofty  brow  he  wore  those  crowns 

Which  only  come  with  suffering  and  toil. 

The  crowns  of  wisdom,  strength  and  Godlike  love 

For  all  mankind,  both  enemies  and  friends. 

His  spirit  still  is  with  us  in  our  need ; 

His  work  goes  on  increasing  thro'  all  time. 


How  to  Study 

SuPT.  A,  S.  Martin,  ISToRRisTOwisr,  Pa. 

}" '"" ' 'flLENT  reading  forms  a  basis  for  oral  expression 

I  O  i  ^^^  ^^^  study.  Good  reading  consists  in  thouglit 
I  ij  I  analysis  and  in  the  sorting  of  ideas  and  thouglits 
I  I    on  the  basis  of  relative  importance.     In  the  school, 

%j iiiiii'aiiiiiiiiiiiic^    the  home,  and  the  library,  respect  for  others  en- 

I  I    forces  silent  reading.     Silent  reading  is  the  rule 

1  i    of  practice  in  life,  oral  reading  the  exception.     It 

*' """'° ""*    is  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 

experience  and  thought  of  man,  of  all  times,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Oral  reading,  however,  is  adapted  to  teach  the  appreciation  of 
artistic  forms  of  expression,  as  for  example,  poetry  and  types  of 
prose  in  which  sound  reinforces  both  the  spirit  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  composition.  The  finest  qualities  of  poetry  are  only 
attainable  in  oral  reading.  However,  there  is  another  value  of 
oral  reading.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  student's 
mastery  of  words  and  his  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  signs  of 
thought-getting,  such  as  punctuation  marks,  capitals,  and  para- 
graphs. Nevertheless,  silent  reading  is  the  chief  means  of  study 
and  thought-getting  from  the  printed  page,  and  should  receive 
the  maximum  of  attention  from  the  inception  of  the  child's  school 
life. 

Silent  reading  and  oral  expression  should  go  hand  in  hand 
until  the  power  of  getting  thought  silently  and  the  ability  to 
express  it  orally  is  established.  A  lesson  in  silent  reading  may 
be  the  means  by  which  every  child  of  the  class  is  continuously 
engaged  during  the  recitation  in  differentiating  thought  and  in 
silent  preparation  for  oral  expression. 

If  the  teacher  calls  promiscuously  on  the  members  of  the  class 
to  state  the  thought  units  in  sentences  of  their  own  construction, 
every  child  will  be  occupied  in  the  selection  of  his  thought  unit? 
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and  in  the  preparation  for  their  oral  expression.  The  teacher 
determines  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  lesson,  calls  for 
supplementary  discussion  and  for  different  interpretations.  Each 
child  profits  by  the  silent  comparison  of  his  thought  units  with 
those  offered  and  those  accepted.  Such  a  recitation  profits  by 
silent  thought  and  develops  the  maximum  amount  of  mental  drill 
for  each  member  of  the  class. 

When  pupils  have  the  ability  to  write  and  have  also  acquired 
a  spelling  vocabulary,  they  should  be  trained  to  study  by  writing 
the  chief  thought  units  of  the  assignment.  When  pupils  study 
by  this  method,  the  dynamic  element  in  the  reproduction  of 
thought  develops  mental  alertness  and  maintains  interest.  It 
establishes  an  element  of  school  control,  for  the  very  nature  of 
the  method  of  study  keeps  the  pupil  occupied,  which  is  the  secret 
of  control  in  school,  as  well  as  in  life  outside  of  the  school. 

Impressions  are  directly  related  to  the  intensity  of  attention. 
Attention  is  stimulated  when  thought  selection  is  the  motive. 
Selection  becomes  the  dominant  motive  when  the  written  expres- 
sion of  the  essential  thought  of  the  paragraph  is  required.  But 
impressions  are  only  of  potential  importance  and  their  value  must 
be  realized  in  effective  expression.  The  power  of  obtaining  im- 
pressions from  the  printed  page  and  the  ability  of  expression, 
either  oral  or  vsrritten,  are  therefore  constants  which  all  good 
teachers  demand. 

Written  expression  under  direction  tends  to  develop  ideas  and 
thoughts.  It  requires  word  selection  and  results  in  thought  units 
which  improve  with  practice — the  law  of  development  in  the  men- 
tal as  well  as  in  the  physical  life.  This  is  an  adequate  reason 
to  consider  the  record  of  thought  units  an  essential  exercise  in 
study.  The  student's  judgment  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
matter  in  the  assignment  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  a  study 
exercise.  During  the  recitation  the  student  should  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  his  study  notes. 

This  reference  to  his  note  book  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
practice  in  life.  Many  able  teachers  and  public  speakers  render 
their  best  service  when  they  are  guided  and  restrained  by  notes 
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which  are  the  result  of  study  and  deliberation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  privilege  to  refer  to  his  notes  will  encourage  the  student  to 
more  diligent  discrimination  and  improved  notes. 

The  value  of  study  does  not  depend  on  the  amount  of  matter 
which  the  student  reproduces,  but  on  his  power  of  differentiating 
the  good  and  the  lesser  good.  It  depends  on  thought  analysis, 
thought  selection,  thought  assimilation,  thought  synthesis,  and 
thought  expression.  True,  there  are  certain  facts  of  knowledge 
which  are  basic  to  an  educated  person  and  which  must  be  mas- 
tered and  memorized.  These  facts,  however,  are  elementary  and 
relatively  few.  The  important  function  of  real  education  con- 
tinues to  be  the  training  in  correct  •  methods  of  thought.  The 
important  concerns  of  the  individual  are  his  reactions  to  his  envi- 
ronments and  these  reactions  are  determined  by  his  rationalism. 
The  quality  of  rationalism  is  determined  by  the  individual's 
methods  of  study  and  thought. 


Kings 

A  king  was  cradled  in  that  Eastern  cattle  shed  ! 

A  Child  brought  God's  great  gifts: 

The  wise  men  from  afar — 

jSTew  light — new  life — the  song  of  peace — 

The  promise  sweet — the  guiding  star. 

Love,  spread  the  table  for  the  little  guest, 

Born  of  an  old  and  simple  age, 

And  place  Faith's  candle  where  its  ruddy  flame 

Shall  shine  across  our  fears  and  guage 

Our  doubts  about  our  children,  bidden  to  the  feast! 


Minnie  E.  Hays. 


The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Secondary  Schools 

Jonx  E.  FovSTEE,  It^vspectok  of  Secondaky  Schools, 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education. 

A  Summary  of  Reports  from  75  Iowa  High  Schools  accredited  hy 

the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools. 


I.      Changes  of  Curricula  Offeriugs  in 
A,     Subjects  modified. 


past  two  years : 


O  C  3 


•  3  3 
Oi3  m 


5  a-: 


;z;o'g 


^■^ 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

r. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
B. 


Agriculture 1  13 

Commercial 14  12 

Drawing  and  Art.  ...      4  7 

Household  Arts 1  8 

Industrial  Arts   2  9 

Military  Training  ...    11  2 

Music   . ^ 4  10 

Physical  Training  ...    11  11 

English 1  8 

French 47  6 

German '  .  . 

Latin 1  6 

Mathematics    4  3 

Natural  Science 12 

Social  Science 4  3 

Spanish 14  3 

Special  War  Courses 

for  Boys  over  18...      5  3 

Other  Subjects 5  2 

Vocational  Credits  carried  by  pupils : 


69 


10 
4 
1 
6 

5 


1  ..  1 

jSTo.  of  schools  al- 
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lowing  more,  37 ;  ISTo.  of  schools  allowing  less,  11 ; 
JSTo.  of  schools  making  no  great  change,  24. 

C.  Latitude  in  Pupil  Electives:    No.  of  schools  allowing 

more,  38 ;  ]^o.  of  schools  allowing  less,  32. 

D.  Credit  for  Out-of-School  Work:  ]^o,  of  schools  allow- 

ing, 43  ;  1^0.  of  schools  not  allowing,  31 ;  iSTo.  of  schools 
giving  general  credit,  27 ;  I^o.  of  schools  giving  spe- 
cial credit,  1. 

II.  Pupil  Elections. 

A.  ISTo.  schools  mentioning  having  decreases  in  German,  23  ; 

Latin,  17 ;  ISTatural  Science,  1 ;  Mathematics,  3 ; 
Agriculture,  3 ;  Household  Arts,  3 ;  others,  25. 

B.  iNTo.  schools  mentioning  having  increases  in  French,  15 ; 

Spanish,  5 ;  Commercial  Work,  35 ;  AgTiculture,  4 ; 
Industrial  Arts,  11 ;  Mathematics,  4 ;  Social  Science, 
2 ;  l^atural  Science,  9 ;  Household  Arts,  9. 

III.  ]^ew  Organizations  Perfected. 

A,  ISTo.  schools  mentioning  Boys'  Work'g  Reserve,  58 ;  Red 
Cross,  72 ;  Food  Conservation  Clubs,  22 ;  Social  Ser- 
vice Clubs,  6 ;  Boy  Scouts,  2. 
Name  Others:  Victory  Boys,  Four-Minute  Jr.,  Thrift 
Clubs,  War  Savings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Victory  Girls,  Iowa 
Patriotic  League,  United  War  Work,  Belgian  Relief 
Work,  Co-operative  Clubs,  Current  Event  Clubs, 
Community  Singing  and  Cheering,  Health  Crusade, 
Military  Drill,  Girls'  Patriotic  League,  Garden  Clubs, 
Orphan  Support,  Boys'  Patriotic  League,  High  School 
Cadet  Company,  Groups  adopting  French  orphans, 
Campfire  Girls,  Girls'  Gymnasium,  Patriotic  Service 
League,  Girls'  Made-over  Dresses  Club. 

IV.  Teacher  Conditions. 

JSTo.  of  schools  having — 
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^  >?  ls-3 

^    ^  'O    U  ^    «^    i3 

2  2         2 1         a|ti 

Q  Q  fl  as 

Men  teachers 31  43 

Married  women   18  .  .  52 

Changes  in  staff 36  .  .  29 

Deviation  from  IST.  C.  A.  standards     3  1  54 

Salaries  (men)   56  2  1 

Salaries   (women)    61  .  .  3 

]!^umber  class  periods .  .  TO 

Regular  sections  containing 8  12  43 

"No.  of  schools  having  difficulty  to  secure  teachers  in 
French,  3 ;  Science,  37 ;  Agriculture,  13 ;  Commerce,  7 ; 
Mathematics,  7 ;  others,  19. 

ISTo.  of  schools  employing  teachers  who  offered  services  as 
patriotic  matter,  24;  ]^o.  of  teachers,  38. 

V.  Length  of  Term. 

A.  No.  of  schools  having  school  year  decidedly  longer,  8 ; 

decidedly  shorter,  13 ;  unchanged  or  slightly  so,  43. 

B.  'No.   of  schools  having  school  on   Saturday  last  year: 

yes,  11 ;  no,  62. 

C.  ISTo.  of  schools  planning  school  for  Saturday  this  year: 

yes,  6  ;  no,  61. 

D.  No.  of  schools  having  summer  sessions  as  war  service: 

yes,  2 ;  no,  69. 

E.  ISTo.  of  schools  having  summer  sessions  to  shorten  gradu- 

ation time:  yes,  8;  no,  36. 
r.     No.  of  schools  having  longer  day,  or  recitation,  so  as  to 
close  earlier  in  spring:  yes,  12;  no,  61. 

VI.  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

A.  E'o.  of  schools  prevented  by  war  from  erecting  school 

buildings  planned:  yes,  22 ;  no,  48. 

B.  JSTo.  of  schools  prevented  by  war  from  adding  to  equip- 

ment: yes,  16;  no,  56. 
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C.     ISTo.  of  schools  prevented  by  war  from  expanding  high 
school  work:  yes,  40;  no,  27. 
Conclusions. 

During  the  Great  War  Iowa  high  schools  adjusted  themselves 
ill  a  notable  way  to  the  unprecedented  conditions  which  arose. 
The  foregoing  summary  indicates  certain  specific  adaptations  with 
reference  to  curricula  offerings,  pupil  elections,  new  organizations 
perfected,  teacher  conditions,  length  of  term,  and  buildings  and 
equipment.  The  summaries  under  each  heading  are  worthy  of 
x^areful  consideration. 

Curricular  Offerings.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
offerings  in  agriculture,  commercial  subjects,  household  arts,  mili- 
tary training,  physical  training,  French,  Spanish,  natural  science 
and  social  science.     German  was  absolutely  eliminated. 

Pupil  Elections.  In  general  the  increases  and  decreases  cor- 
respond to  those  just  noted. 

New  Organizations.  The  list  under  this  heading  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  significant,  as  indicating  the  direct  help  of  high 
schools  in  winning  the  war. 

Teacher  Conditions.  The  summary  shows  fewer  men  teachers 
and  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  married  women  in  school 
work.  Many  changes  took  place  in  the  teaching  force  and  the 
salaries  of  both  men  and  women  went  up.  There  was  especial 
difficulty  in  securing  teachers  of  science  and  agriculture.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  only  three  of  the  seventy-five  schools  found  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  ITorth  Central  Association  standards. 

Length  of  Term.  One  interesting  item  is  that  of  Saturday 
work.  About  15  per  cent  held  school  on  Saturday  in  1917-18, 
while  only  8  per  cent  did  so  in  1918-19.  This  plan  has  not  met 
with  general  approval. 

Buildings  and  Equipmeiit.  Almost  one-third  of  the  schools 
were  prevented  from  erecting  school  buildings  already  planned. 
These  projects  are  now  under  way,  as  are  also  many  other  similar 
ones. 

The  American  High  School  justifies  itself  in  the  face  of  all 
demands. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  '^atmosphere"  of  a  school  or  a  schoolroom  is  a  large  factor  in 
the  problem  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school.  By  atmosphere 
we  mean  the  same  thing  that  is  commonly  called  "morale"  in  the 
navy  or  army.  The  dictionary  defines  it  as  "moral  or  mental  condi- 
tion" or  "conduct,  especially  as  affected  by  zeal,  spirit,  hope,  confi- 
dence, etc."  We  sense  its  meaning  and  understand  readily  its  value, 
in  war.  We  often  disregard  it,  or  try  to  ,  in  times  of  peace  and  in 
institutional  life.  Yet  it  is  as  important  in  building  individual  lives 
as  in  building  or  saving  the  life  of  a  nation.  No  school  or  classroom 
can  achieve  a  large  success  without  attention  to  morale.  Every  indi- 
vidual student  contributes  to  and  is  affected  by  it.  Every  master  and 
teacher  stands  or  falls  according  as  the  morale  of  the  school  is  high 
or  low.  The  barometer  of  morale  forecasts  for  individual  or  institu- 
tion fair  weather  or  foul,  sunshine  or  storm,  achievement  or  failure, 
happiness  or  woe.  What,  then,  will  create  a  favorable  atmosphere, 
a  good  morale,  in  a  classroom  or  school  ? 

If  there  were  any  short,  easy  answer  to  this  question  it  would  not 
be  raised  at  all.  In  fact,  where  the  morale  is  highest  and  best  very 
little  is  said  or  done  about  it,  anyway".  It  is  a  subtle  influence,  very 
personal  and  spiritual  in  its  nature.  It  emanates  from  some  persons 
like  heat  from  a  warm  body,  or  like  light  from  the  sun.  We  remember 
a  concrete  case  of  a  high  school  where  three  successive  principals  had 
failed  and  been  driven  out  by  a  spirit  of  hoodlumism  among  the  boys 
of  the  school.  As  a  fourth  attempt  the  committee  tried  a  woman 
principal,  a  very  plain,  quiet,  apparently  unimpressive  person.  ]\Iany 
prophesies  of  failure  were  made  by  onlookers.  It  seemed  unlikely 
that  those  "roughs"  who  had  made  life  a  burden  to  three  men  prin- 
cipals would  respect  and  obey  a  plain  little  woman.  But  the  un- 
expected happened.  From  the  day  and  hour  upon  which  she  entered 
the  schoolhouse  the  hoodlumism  disappeared  and  quiet  orderliness  and 
respectful  attention,  diligence  and  studiousness  took  its  place.  People 
could  not  understand  it.  They  asked  the  new  principal  what  she  had 
done  to  produce  the  change.  She  answered,  "Nothing;  I  Just  expected 
them  to  be  obedient  and  gentlemanly  and  they  were." 

This  was  a  marked  case  of  "morale"  resulting  from  personality. 
In  general,  we  believe  that  such  ]:»ersonality  can  be  cultivated.  Its 
elements  are  found  in  such  qualities  of  character  as  unselfishness, 
frankness,  love  of  humanity  as  such,  strict  truthfulness  of  thought, 
word  and  deed,  a  kindly,  sympathetic  attitude  toward  others,  and  a 
confidence  in  them  and  their  ultimate  respect  for  truth  and  right. 
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"These  qualities  can  be  acquired  Ijy  any  one  who  will  patiently  try 
to  cultivate  them.  It  is  a  long,  hard  job  for  some.  There  will  be 
lapses  and  seasons  of  discouragement;  but  the  goal  is  worth  while. 
Morale  in  the  teacher's  own  life  is  the  only  sure  road  to  morale  in 
the  school.  A  school  with  a  good  morale  is  a  fitting  place  for  good 
Americanism,  or  for  good  citizenship  in  any  land  under  the  sun. 
Without  a  good  morale  any  institution,  any  land,  any  cause  is  doomed. 


An  official  statement  of  the  National  Education  Association  shows 
that  "more  than  100,000  teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  are  either  vacant  or  filled  by  teachers  below  standard, 
and  the  attendance  at  normal  schools  and  teacher-training  schools  has 
decreased  by  20  j)er  cent  in  the  last  three  years. 

Letters  were  sent  out  by  the  Association  in  September  to  every 
county  and  district  superintendent  in  the  United  States,  asking  for 
certain  definite  information.  Signed  statements  were  sent  in  by  more 
than  1,700  superintendents  from  every  state,  representing  238,573 
teaching  positions. 

These  report  an  actual  shortage  of  14,685  teachers,  or  slightly  more 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  teaching  positions  represented,  and  23,006 
teachers  below  standard  who  have  been  accepted  to  fill  vacancies,  or 
slightly  less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  650,000 
teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
these  figures  hold  good  for  the  entire  country  there  are  39,000  vacan- 
cies and  65,000  teachers  below  standard. 

These  same  superintendents  report  that  52,798  teachers  dropped 
out  during  the  past  year,  a  loss  of  over  22  per  cent.  On  this  Ijasis 
the  total  number  for  the  entire  country  would  be  143,000.  The  re- 
ports show  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  number  of  teachers 
below  standard  are  greatest  in  the  rural  districts,  where  salaries  are 
lowest  and  teaching  conditions  least  attractive. 

The  states  in  which  salaries  and  standards  are  highest  have  the  most 
adequate^  supply  of  teachers.  California  shows  a  combined  shortage 
and  below  standard  of  ?>V^  per  cent;  Massachusetts  shows  4%  per  cent, 
and  Illinois  7  ])er  cent.  In  at  least  six  of  the  Southern  states  more 
than  one-third  of  their  schools  are  reported  either  without  teachers  or 
l)eing  taught  by  teachers  below  their  standards. 

iSTearly  all  of  the  superintendents  declare  that  teachers'  salaries  have 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  nor  as 
salaries  have  in  other  vocations,  and  tliat  teachers  are  continuing  to 
leave  the  profession  for  other  work. 
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Eeports  received  by  the  ISTational  Education  Association  from  normal 
school  presidents  show  that  the  attendance  in  these  teacher-training 
institutions  has  fallen  off  alarmingly.  The  total  attendance  in  78 
normal  schools  and  teacher-training  schools  located  in  35  different 
states  for  the  year  1916  was  38,051.  In  1919  the  attendance  in  these 
same  schools  had  fallen  to  26,134.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in 
these  schools  in  1916  was  10,295,  and  in  1919,  8,274.  The  total  num- 
ber in  the  graduating  classes  of  1920  in  these  78  schools  is  7,119. 
These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent  in  four  years  in  the 
finished  ■  product  of  these  schools. 

The  presidents  of  these  institutions  state  that  in  order  to  induce 
promising  yoimg  men  and  women  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  and 
thereby  furnish  the  country  an  adequate  supply  of  competent,  well 
trained  teachers,  there  must  be . 

1.  Higher  salaries  for  trained  teachers; 

2.  Higher  professional  standards,  excluding  the  incompetent  and 
unprepared ; 

3.  A  more  general  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  importance  of 
the  teaching  profession; 

4.  More  liberal  apju'opriations  to  state  normal  schools  and  teacher- 
training  schools,  in  order  to  pay  better  salaries  in  these  institutions 
and  furnish  better  equipment; 

5.  Extending  the  courses  and  raising  the  standards  in  the  teacher- 
training  schools." 


Sixteen  new  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected  in  Sacramento,  Cal., 
during  the  next  three  years,  giving  the  city  a  complete  system  of  mod- 
ern, fireproof  school  structures.  A  bond  issue  of  $3,064,000  for  school 
construction  was  voted  by  the  people  of  Sacramento  by  a  sweeping 
majority, — a  fine  example  to  other  communities. 

Included  in  the  new  structure  will  be  a  polytechnic  high  school. 
Fourteen  grammar  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  which,  with  the 
two  school  buildings  constructed  during  the  past  three  years  at  $300,- 
000_  each,  will  give  the  city  sixteen  up-to-date  elementary  schools. 
The  present  high  school  building  is  to  be  converted  into  another 
junior  high  school.  Construction  of  the  buildings  will  be  hastened, 
for  the  school  enrollment  of  Sacramento  has  been  increasing  at  an 
average  of  1,000  pupils  a  year  for  the  past  three  years,  the  total  now 
being  approximately  14,000. 
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A  firm  stand  against  extravagant  and  costly  wearing  apparel  among 
the  school  boys  and  girls  has  been  taken  by  the  educators  of  the  West. 
Superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  California,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho  and  Washington  recently  met  in  California  and  determined  to 
establish  at  once  in  every  public  school  throughout  the  western  states 
a  permanent  course  in  thrift.  This  course  will  be  graded  exactly  as 
is  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geography  or  grammar,  and  upon  a  plane 
with  those  studies. 

In  a  declaration  of  principles,  the  educators  made  this  announce- 
ment: "Extravagance  in  dress,  manifested  in  many  ways,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  purchase  of  silk  hosiery,  silk  shirts,  neckties  and  expen- 
sive footwear,  must  be  checked.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  school 
principals  and  teachers  insist  upon  reasonable  economy  and  modesty 
in  dress  and  appeal  to  parents  and  pupils  to  co-ojierate  in  an  effort 
to  check  such  extravagance.^' 


The  Smith-^Fowner  Educational  Bill  now  before  Congress,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Horace  Mann  Towner  of  Iowa, 
and  known  as  H.  R.  7,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia,  and  known  as  S.  1017,  establishes  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $100,000,000  by  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
the  states  in  the  promotion  of  education.. 

Of  the  $100,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  $7,500,000  is 
for  the  removal  of  illiteracy;  $7,500,000  for  the  Americanization  of 
foreigners;  $50,000,000  for  the  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
and  the  promotion  of  public  education  generally,  particularly  in  rural 
communities;  $20,000,000  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education, 
including  health  and  sanitation;  and  $15,000,000  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  state  must  furnish  an  equal  amount  for 
each  of  the  purposes  named  in  order  to  receive  its  share  of  these  appor- 
tionments. There  is  a  specific  provision  "That  all  the  educational 
facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  organized, 
supervised  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted 
state  and  local  educational  authorities  of  the  state."  xUl  funds  allotted 
to  a  state  must  be  distributed  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  state.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  state  autonomy 
and  local  control  of  education  are  most  carefully  preserved. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:- 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  oir  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

THE  STUDY  OF  EXGLISH.  By  Douglas  Gordon  Crawford.  ]\Iac- 
luillan  Company.     Price  $1.20.  ' 

The  author's  aim  is  "to  make  the  study  of  English  seem  simple  and 
understandable."  In  his  "Introduction,"  which  is  addressed  to  the  stu- 
dent, he  points  out  that  the  study  of  English  has  several  aims.  It  is 
studied  that  the  student  may  become  more  effective  and  useful ;  that  he 
may  earn  a  larger  salary ;  that  he  may  live  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane. 
It  is  shown  that  this  is  as  true  for  those  w^ho  are  to  be  plumbers  or 
nurses,  business  men  or  politicians,  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  to  be 
preachers  or  newspaper  correspondents.  The  importance  of  English  to 
everj'  salesman  is  strongly  emphasized.  This  practical  use  of  the  study 
dominates  the  book  and  makes  the  student's  use  of  it  interesting-. 

A  SYLLABUS  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  To  accompany  Harding's 
"New  !Medieval  and  Modern  History."  By  Oscar  H.  Williams,  ]\L  A.,  Hig-h. 
School  Inspector,  State  of  Indiana.     American  Book  Company. 

This  book  suggests  an  organization  and  a  method  of  analysis.  It  will 
aid  the  student  in  acquiring  a  correct  and  definite  attitude  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  lesson  upon  which  he  is  to  write  or  recite.  It  advocates 
an  analysis  of  the  subject  and  gives  many  suggestive  outline  treatments 
of  various  history  toj)ics. 

GOOD  MANNERS  AND  RIGHT  CONDUCT.  By  Gertrude  E.  McVenn, 
Principal  of  Training  Department,  Philippine  Normal  School,  Manila. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Companj'.     Books  I  and  II,  64  cents  each. 

The  author  has  done  a  real  service  of  exceptional  importance  and 
value  in  compiling  these  two  attractive  volumes.  They  should  find  a  very 
wide  use  in  the  schools — wiiere  the  manners  of  the  pupils  are  all  too 
often  far  from  what  they  should  be.  The  lessons  include  such  topics  as 
cleanliness,  obedience,  helpfulness,  truthfulness,  honesty,  kindness  and 
sympathy,  res^ject  and  reverence,  courage  and  self-control,  work,  play, 
loyalty  to  duty,  faithfulness,  generosity  and  self-sacrifice,  service,  indus- 
try, ambition,  patience  and  perseverance,  opportunity,  thrift,  and  "things 
worth  while."    These  books  might  well  find  a  place  in  every  home  where 
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there  are  children.  Sunday  School  teachers  and  preachers  would  find 
in  them  many  an  interesting  anecdote  or  story  with  which  to  point  a 
moral  or  drive  home  the  truth. 

SECOND  SPANISH  BOOK.  By  James  H.  Worman  and  Carlos  Bransby. 
American  Book  Company. 

Designed  to  follow  the  New  First  Spanish  Book  of  the  Worman  Mod- 
ern Language  Series.  It  is  "intended  for  those  who  desire  to  continue 
the  study  of  the  pure  Castilian  by  the  direct  method." 

WINNING  A  CAUSE.  World  War  Stories.  By  John  Gilbert  Thomp- 
son, Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  Inez  Big- 
wood,  Instructor  in  Children's  Literature  (in  same  institution).  Silver, 
Burdett   and  Company.     Price   80   cents. 

A  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  volume  should  be  on  every 
schoolroom  desk  throughout  the  United  States.  It  gives  the  story  of- 
every  branch  of  the  Service  in  the  winning  of  the  War.  It  throw^s  light 
upon  all  sorts  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  war,  thrills  the  reader's 
soul  with  stirring  scenes  upon  sea  and  land,  and  on  every  page  shows 
cause  for  any  boy's  or  girl's  pride  in  being  an  American. 

FIRST  COUKSE  IN  ALGEBKA.  By  Walter  Burton  Ford  and  Charles 
Ammerman.     Macmillan    Company'.      Price    $1.20. 

This  is  Vol.  I  in  a  two-book  course  for  High  Schools.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  found  in  the  way  it  everywhere  connects  the  elements  of 
Algebra  with  everyday  life.  The  success  of  the  authors  in  building  their 
book  on  this  sound  pedagogical  and  pleasantly  practical  principle  is 
marked,  and  teachers  and  pupils  will  alike  profit  by  and  approve  the 
plan. 

EDUCATION  BY  VIOLENCE.  By  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph.  D.  Mac- 
millan Company.      Price  $1.50. 

It  will  pay  any  one  to  read  these  essays — most  of  them  written 
abroad  and  during  the  recent  world  confiict, — by  the  author  named  above, 
who  is  a  Professor  in  Yale  University.  The  essays  refiect  the  reactions 
of  a  thoughtful,  scholarly  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  confu- 
sion of  the  greatest  Avar  of  history.  The  first  four  essays  are  on  inter- 
national relations,  one  is  on  morale,  two  on  education,  one  each  on  the 
war's  ending  and  reconstruction,  several  on  the  fruits  of  education  by 
violence. 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  RECORD  SYSTEM.  By  John  C.  Green,  Jr.., 
Blairstown,  N.  J.     Published  by  the  author. 

Whoever  is  interested  in  the  keeping  of  school  records  should  write 
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to  Professor  Green  for  circulars  about  his  system.  It  is  the  result  of 
experiences  in  the  Army  and  Navy  work  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  the  late  war  the  U.  S.  Government  discovered  that  the  work 
of  the  draft  boards  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  selective  service 
system  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  having  one  large  docket  or  classi- 
fication book  in  which  practically  all  the  important  data  concerning  the 
case  of  each  single  registrant  would  be  readily  accessible  and  together 
in  one'  place.  A  book  of  this  sort  was  produced  for  and  used  to  very 
great  advantage  by  every  draft  board  in  the  country.  Its  value  in  the 
work  was  inestimable. 

Concerning  the  Individual  School  Eecord  Sj^stem — The  discovery  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  above  described  suggested  the  Individual  School 
Eecord  System,  which  aims  to  do  for  schools  in  respect  to  their  students, 
just  what  the  Classification  Book  did  for  the  draft  boards  in  respect  to 
their  registrants.  We  prophesy  that  Professor  Green's  plan  will  sup- 
plant all  other  methods  in  the.  larger  academies,  city  school  systems, 
and  universities,  as  its  merits  become  known. 

A]\IEEICAN  LEADEES.  Book  One.  By  Walter  Lefferts,  Ph.  D. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price  92  cents. 

This,  and  Volimie  II  of  the  same  title  cover  the  lives  of  some  forty 
of  the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  our  nation,  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  Eevolution  to  the  present  time.  The  volumes  will  supply  timely  and 
valuable  material  for  supplementary  reading  and  for  study  in  the  history 
classes.  The  chapters  are  illustrated  with  portraits,  landscapes  and  his- 
toric scenes,  facsimiles  of  documents,  relics,  etc.  The  use  of  these  books 
will  promote  "Americanization." 

STOEY-TELLING  IN  SCHOOL  AND  HOME.  By  Evelyn  Newcomb 
Partridge  and  George  Everett  Partridge,  Ph.  D.     IMacmillan.     Price  $1.25. 

Story-telling  is  a  world-old  art,  but  much  may  yet  be  learned  about  it. 
The  demand  for  good  stories  and  for  good  story-telling  is  unlimited  and 
will  not  cease  until  there  are  no  longer  any  children. 

Parents,  teachers,  Sunday  School  workers,  librarians,  social  workers, 
will  find  in  this  volume  much  that  will  aid  them  in  becoming  good  story- 
tellers ;  and'  also  a  large  number  of  excellent  stories  to  be  told. 

THE  NEW  OPPOETUNITY  OF  THE  CHUECH.  By  Eobert  E.  Speer. 
IMacmillan.     60  cents. 

A  thought-inspiring-  little  volume  about  "the  dangers  and  duties" 
and  "the  present  business"  of  the  church,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  its 
convictions  and  ideals,  the  duty  of  Christian  co-operation  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore,  and  "the  war  aims  and  foreign  missions." 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPELLER.  By  Ruth  INI.  SlaufEer,  A.  B., 
Instructor  in  English  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training-  Scliool,  Wash- 
ing-ton, D.  C.     Benjamin  Sanborn  &  Co.     Price  40  cents. 

THE  HOME  AND  COUNTRY  READERS.  Books  II  and  III.  By  Mary 
A.  Laselle  and  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding.  Little,  Brown  and  Company.. 
Price  65  cents  each.  See  review  of  this  series  in  Education  for  Decem- 
ber,  1918. 

SPANISH  FABLES  IN  VERSE.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Vocab- 
ulary by  Elizabeth  C.  Ford,  A.  B.,  and  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price  60  cents. 

We  have  examined  with  some  care  and  great  interest  the  books  and 
pamphlets  put  out  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Luthy,  of  Peoria,  111.,  relating  to  his 
discoveries  and  conclusions  upon  the  coming  and  final  handwriting  for 
schools,  business  houses,  and  every  one.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  his 
theories,  and  we  certainly  admire  the  results  in  the  specimens  which  he 
shows  of  correct  writing.  He  seems  to  have  gone  into  the  matter  more  fun- 
damentally than  any  one  else,  and  his  system  squares,  apparently,  with  "the 
processes  of  nature,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  movement,  vision 
and  geometry."  There  have  been  so  many  changes  of  system  in  handwriting 
during  the  past  fifty  years  that  to  the  "  lay  "  mind  it  has  seemed  as  though 
there  were  no  right  and  wrong  about  this  matter,  and  as  though  it  was  in- 
tended that  each  person  should  be  a  law  unto  himself  in  the  important  con- 
cern of  how  he  should  shape  the  symbols  of  thought  by  which  to  communi- 
cate his  personal  messages  to  his  fellow-men.  Every  Editor  has  many  times 
"  fallen  from  grace  "  as  a  result.  Railroad  accidents  have  happened.  Peo- 
ple have  married  the  wrong  mate;  and  innocent  victims  liave  been  hung, 
probably,  because  of  faulty  and  unintelligible  chirography.  If  a  genius  has 
at  last  arisen  to  set  the  world  straight  on  the  matter  of  handwriting,  he  cer- 
tainly should  be  hailed  as  great  among  the  greatest.  We  wait  to  crown  Mr. 
Luthy. 

Periodical  Notes. 

We  call  attention  to  the  November  Vi  issue  of  The  Outlook.  For  one  thing  it  includes 
a  fine  editorial  on  "  Calvin  Coolidge,  American,"  showing  the  national  and  world  signifi- 
cance of  his  election  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts. Boys''  Life  for  November  offers  a 

long  list  of  interesting  stories  for  boys,  and  we  suspect  many  a  father  will  covertly  read 
some.    "Troop  One  of  Labrador"  is  the  title  of  one,  by  Dillon  Wallace,  with  pictures  by 

elide  Forsythe. It  is  a  little  late  to  call  attention  to  September  issues,  but  we  have  just 

noticed  three  articles  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  as  follows  :  In  the  September  number 
of  the  Review  of  Reriews,  "  Two  Historic  Colleges,"  by  Plummer  F.  Jones,— referring  to 
William  and  Mary  and  Hampden-Sidney  Colleges  in  Virginia:  an  article  by  Clifford  E. 
Lowell  in  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  on  "  The  Diminishing  Value  of  the  Dollar 
and  Teachers'  Salaries:"  and  one  in  the  Century  Magazine  by  Glenn  Frank,  on  "  Human- 
zing  Education." 


Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 
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Teaching  for  the  Future 

E.  W.  DoLCH,  Jr.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  III. 

|jiiminmiamiiniiiiic|EN  years  after  the  boy  has  left  school  behind  him, 

I       rw^      I  what  remains  as  a  result  of  his  twelve  years'  work 

I         I         I  there  ?     For  the   ten  years  he  has  been  working 

I                    I  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  house.     He  has  acquired 

^jiiiiii aiiiiiiiiiiiic^  accurate  information  of  the  working  of  his  partic- 

I                    I  ular  department  and  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the 

I                    I  dry  goods  business  in  general.    Very  seldom  has  he 

•{•llllllHIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIIKHh      -1-1  1,-1.        -C  1,        1  xU-  X      1  'xl        -x 

thought  01  school  or  anything  connected  with  it; 
his  "'downtown"  life  and  his  social  life  evenings  and  Sundays 
have  completely  occupied  his  mind.  He  has  run  across  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  who  said  they  were  attending  some  college  or 
university  and  he  has  vaguely  wondered  what  sense  there  was  in 
going  to  school  any  longer  than  one  had  to.  In  other  words,  he 
is  the  typical  young  man  engaged  in  business  and  destined  to  fill 
some  more  or  less  responsible  position  in  the  great  economic  ma- 
chine that  keeps  us  all  fed,  clothed  and  amused. 

But  during  those  twelve  years  within  school  walls,  many  earnest 
teachers  and  principals  were  striving  to  ''do  something"  for  that 
boy.  If  he  was  indifferent  to  the  process  through  which  he  was 
going,  they  were  not.  They  did  what  they  thought  was  best  for 
his  individual  future  and  for  the  future  of  society,  and  they  did 
it  with  all  their  might.  Many  grew  prematurely  old  and  jaded 
in  the  process.  But  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  work, 
both  to  the  boy  and  to  his  fellows,  carried  them  on  over  a  sea 
of  difficulties.     Now  that  the  boy  is  really  in  the  midst  of  the 
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world  for  which  they  prepared  him,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
them  to  consider  and  see  if  their  labor  was  well  spent? 

The  English  teacher,  his  most  constant  shepherd,  considers  the 
question.  For  four  years  she  hauled  him  through  "classics."  He 
did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about ;  she  knew,  at  least,  that  it  was 
"the  thing  to  do."  Iler  owti  teachers  had  told  her  at  the  university 
that  literature  would  elevate  the  l^oy's  taste  in  books.  She  had 
therefore  done  her  duty  untiringly.  The  course  had  also  included 
Composition.  The  boy  had  written  many  "themes,"  and  the 
English  teacher  had  painstakingly  put  many  blue  marks  and  com- 
ments on  them.  She  had  also  held  many  earnest  conferences  with 
him  about  them.  All  this  labor  was  gone  through  that  he  might 
acquire  "correct  English."  That  was  ten  years  ago.  !N^ow  the 
boy's  English  is  about  as  correct  as  it  was  when  he  left  high 
school,  and  a  little  bit  more  correct  than  it  was  when  he  entered 
there.  The  English  teacher  never  did  get  the  boy  to  talk  differ- 
ently from  his  companions  and  he  does  not  speak  differently 
from  them  now.  But  what  of  the  literature  that  took  up  most  of 
the  time  ?  Well,  he  doesn't  read  the  sort  of  books  he  studied  in 
school  or  anything  like  them.  In  fact,  he  hasn't  read  a  book  in 
the  whole  ten  years.  Books  are  too  long  and  too  slow ;  they're  for 
girls  and  old  folks.  The  only  reading  he  has  done  has  been  in 
the  odd  moments  now  and  then  when  he  has  been  without  work  to 
do  and  without  a  companion  to  talk  to.  On  these  occasions  he  has 
picked  up  some  "good"  magazine  that  gives  you  a  story  Avithout 
taking  all  day  about  it.  He  selects  his  stories  by  the  pictures. 
You  can  tell  a  lot  about  them  that  way. 

The  Mathematics  teacher  sizes  up  the  boy  to  discover  what  the 
ten  years  have  left  of  her  labor  with  him.  Of  his  algebraic 
knowledge  but  one  detail  remains.  When  you  say  "X"  you  mean 
some  unknown  thing  or  other.  He  knew  all  about  quadratics 
once,  but  if  you  mentioned  the  word  now  he  could  not  place  it. 
Though  he  did  an  excellent  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
an  examination  paper  given  to  him  now  would  be  meaningless, 
though  strangely  familiar.  Of  his  geometry  book  he  remembers 
many  of  the  iigTires  as  pictures  or  illustrations.      Some  of  the 
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jargon  about  them, — squares,  circles,  angles,  parallel  lines,  inter- 
sections, tangents,  perpendiculars  and  the  like, — remains.  A  man 
said  something  the  other  day  about  bisecting  something,  and  the 
boy,  after  considerable  reflection,  remembered  it  meant  dividing 
into  two  parts.  He  thinks  he  might  get  back  some  more  of  the 
stuff  if  he  had  time  to  think.  But  propositions,  hypotheses,  what 
are  they  ?  Oh,  there  is  something  he  remembers.  "Q.  E.  D." ; 
that  means,  ''I've  proved  it."  Of  course,  the  teacher,  if  her  edu- 
cational psychology  has  not  been  posted  up  for  many  years,  will 
say  the  mental  training  she  gave  the  boy  is  a  large  factor  in  his 
present  relative  success.  If  this  is  her  view,  we  will  have  to  leave 
her  happy  in  it;  the  boy,  at  least,  would  not  agree  with  her. 
As  it  happens,  the  ^'boss"  and  the  men  higher  up  all  attained 
their  success  without  the  "mental  training"  the  teacher  gave,  and 
the  teacher,  with  all  the  training  she  has  had,  has  attained  to  no 
success  at  all.  That  is  the  brutal  way  the  boy  would  put  it. 
The  boy's  former  school  superintendent,  who  put  mathematics  in 
the  course  of  study,  says  that  the  result  of  his  work  in  this  subject 
remains,  because  it  gave  him  a  "mathematical  way  of  looking  at 
the  world."  We  cannot  dispute  this  claim  either,  until  we  learn 
quite  specifically  what  a  "mathematical  way  of  looking"  is;  if 
we  mentioned  it  to  the  boy,  he  would  interpret  it  "dollars  and 
cents,"  and  that  cannot  be  right. 

The  History  teacher  is  the  next  one  to  ask  herself,  "What  of 
all  I  taught  the  boy  ten  years  ago  is  left  now?"  She  is  not 
hopeful.  She  knows  how  completely  a  single  vacation  wipes  the 
minds  of  her  youngsters  almost  clean  of  names  and  dates  and 
causes  and  effects.  What  can  she  hope  for  after  the  boy  has  put 
history  resolutely  out  of  his  mind  during  ten  long  years  of  busi- 
ness? Perhaps  Edgar,  who  loved  to  read  so  much,  remembers 
something ;  but  Bill  ?  He  was  just  ordinary.  Of  his  year  on  the 
past  of  America  he  perhaps  recalls  that  a  Spaniard  called  Colum- 
bus came  over  in  1492  and  found  the  place  full  of  Indians,  and 
that  later  on  there  w^as  a  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware  on  a  boat,  with  ice  floating  all  around  it. 
He  knows  that  the  Civil  War  was  fought  to  free  the  slaves  and 
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that  Lincoln  was  a  great  man.  The  History  teacher  feels  the 
more  pained  in  that  she  prided  herself  on  teaching  only  those 
facts  of  particular  and  permanent  importance.  She  really  had 
the  children  learn  very  little,  compared  to  what  so-and-so  made 
them  memorize.  Her  slogan  was,  "Learn  only  a  few  things  and 
learn  them  well."  She  asked  for  only  five  generals  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  only  ten  of  the  Civil  War.  She  even  let  some  of  the 
minor  presidents  go  by.  But  the  boy  has  not  been  thinking  of 
generals  or  of  presidents,  except  the  ones  being  elected,  for  ten 
long  years.  The  part  of  his  brain  that  contained  all  the  names 
of  battles,  generals,  wars,  and  so  on,  has  been  absolutely  inactive 
for  all  that  time,  or  it  has  been  lending  a  hand  in  other  operations. 
Of  course  the  boy  might  find  something  familiar  in  "Braddock" 
or  "Longstreet,"  if  you  prefixed  the  word  "General"  to  these 
names,  but  otherwise  he  would  think  of  them  not  as  men,  but 
as  places. 

The  Physics  teacher,  being  by  chance  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind,  would  really  like  to  know  what  scores  the  boy  would  m.ake 
now,  if  he  tried  the  physics  test  that  he  passed  so  well  in  his 
Junior  year.  At  that  time  the  boy  passed  the  standard  scores  on 
all  subjects  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  perfect  record,  28 
points,  in  Mechanics.  In  fact,  he  had  seemed  mechanical  in  bent. 
What  a  pity  he  had  gone  into  dry  goods.  His  uncle,  however, 
was  in  the  firm ;  the  boy  felt  himself  lucky  to  get  such  a  good  job. 
Therefore,  since  dry  goods  requires  little  knowledge  of  Mechanics, 
to  the  boy  the  mutilated  text  of  even  the  Mechanics  part  of  the 
Physics  text  would  seem  so  much  Greek.     For  instance,   "The 

mechanical  advantage  of  any  lever  is  the  ratio  of to ." 

The  words  are  familiar,  aren't  they,  but  put  together  this  way 
they  don't  seem  to  make  much  sense.  Or  "The  period  of  a  pen- 
dulum is  directly  proportional  to ."    A  fellow  feels  he  knows 

something  about  it,  but  he  doesn't  just  know  what. 

And  so  we  might  go  on.  What  would  the  Language  teacher 
find  left  after  the  ten  years  ?  What  would  the  Zoology  teacher  ? 
What  would  any  of  the  devoted  spirits,  who  so  carefully  planned 
their    work,    made    their    assignments,    conducted    their    quizzes, 
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marked  their  examination  papers  ?  Would  they  find  one  per  cent 
of  the  ''ground"  they  covered  ?  Would  they  find  a  tenth  of  a 
per  cent  ? 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  absolute  knowledge 
on  this  point,  but  educational  systems  carefully  refrain  from 
making  tests  to  secure  it.  They  measure  a  course  at  the  end  of 
the  course  and  announce  the  result  at  once,  with  pride  or  sorrow, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  naive  assumption  is  made  that  this 
measurement  represents  approximately  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  subject  matter  in  the  pupils'  minds.  That  is,  one  is  left  to 
get  this  impression,  though  the  teachers  themselves  know  better. 
They  believe  that  only  "the  most  important"  of  the  facts  they 
emphasized  will  remain.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  this  is 
they  are,  apparently,  afraid  to  find  out,  for  they  never  investigate. 

ITow  I  know  very  well  that  the  really  modern  teacher,  if  he  has 
read  thus  far,  is  seething  with  indignation.  The  teaching  of  facts 
is  not,  he  exclaims,  the  object  of  the  school.  The  retort  is  very 
obvious  and  very  unanswerable.  Why  then  conduct  the  school, 
frame  your  curriculum,  hire  your  teachers,  as  if  it  were  the  object? 

Are  not  curricula  made  up  as  assortments  of  facts  of  various 
kinds  and  classes  ?  Are  not  textbooks  arrays  of  facts  in  logical 
order  ?  Are  not  courses  layouts  of  facts,  doled  out  so  many  a 
day  ?  Are  not  promotions  matters  of  possessing  or  not  possessing 
a  certain  minimum  of  facts  ?  Are  not  facts  in  most  cases  the 
teacher's  chief  claim  to  his  position  ? 

Let  it  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  paper  is  not  addressed  to 
the  one  who  explains  the  whole  matter  by  the  very  helpful  phrase, 
.  "mental  training."  The  one  who  makes  such  an  explanation 
without  having  investigated  its  soundness  hardly  possesses  the 
degree  of  mental  curiosity  a  teacher  should  possess.  The  one  who 
has  investigated  the  matter  and  still  holds  to  that  belief,  is  letting 
a  very  little  bit  of  fact  do  a  great  deal  of  explaining. 

What  then  does  an  examination  of  the  boy  after  he  has  entered 
upon  real  life  reveal  as  to  the  result  of  his  schooling?  It  cer- 
tainly shows,  does  it  not,  that  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  teach- 
ing him  facts  as  facts  has  been  almost  completely  wasted.     All 
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those  things  that  he  ceased  to  use  upon  leaving  the  schoolroom  have 
disappeared.  That  seems  to  be  the  universal  rule ;  the  facts  we 
use  we  keep,  those  we  do  not  use  we  lose.  Let  the  teacher  make 
a  point  Just  as  strong  as  he  can,  using  voice,  body,  imagination 
and  authority  to  impress  it,  and  if  the  boy  does  not  use  it  in  his 
life  thereafter,  he  will  forget  it.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time, — 
one  year,  two  years,  five  years,  ten  years,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Of  course  we  all  know  what  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule; 
we  all  remember  things  that  we  never  seem  to  have  used  in  any 
way.  Yet  these  things  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tied  up  by  inti- 
mate association  with  facts  or  ideas  that  are  used  from  time  to 
time,  and  this  close  association  brings  back  the  useless  with  the 
useful  and  thus  keeps  both  fresh  in  memory.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence, we  know,  to  prove  that  nothing  ever  quite  disappears  from 
the  mind,  that  extraordinary  circumstances  may  bring  back  ideas 
that  have  seemed  to  be  gone  completely.  But  if  it  takes  a  catas- 
trophe to  bring  a  certain  idea  back  to  memory,  such  an  idea  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  forgotten.  There  is  also  a  third  objection 
to  our  rule  that  may  occur  to  some.  There  are,  in  fact,  peculiar 
individuals  whose  minds  seem  veritable  notebooks,  into  which  any- 
thing can  be  put  and  turned  to  again  at  will.  Such  individuals 
are  apparently  so  introspective  by  nature  that  they  handle  and 
rehandle  all  their  mental  stock  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  so 
and  without  objective  purpose.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
individuals  become  teachers  and  in  this  position  need  to  be  con- 
stantly reminded  that  normal  persons  do  not  have  such  mental 
habits.  The  average  boy  or  man  does  not  go  into  his  mental 
storehouse  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  around  and  enjoying 
its  contents ;  he  goes  into  his  mind  for  ideas,  only  when  the  exter- 
nal situation  demands  that  he  do  so.  As  a  result,  our  universal 
rule,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  holds:  The  facts  one  uses  in  his 
life  he  retains,  all  others  disappear. 

One  other  statement  needs  to  be  made  regarding  the  teaching 
of  facts.  If  the  facts  the  boy  does  not  continue  to  use  will  surely 
leave  him,  that  does  not  mean  we  should  teach  instead  the  facts 
he  will  use.     In  the  first  place,  no  one  could  tell  just  what  facts 
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those  would  be.  ]Sio  teacher  would  dare  to  prophesy  just  what 
the  future  occupations  of  individual  pupils  would  be.  l^ov  can 
the  matter  be  left  to  the  pupils  themselves  or  to  their  parents ; 
these  are  even  less  able  than  the  teachers  to  judge  of  abilities  and 
opportunities.  In  the  second  place,  the  division  of  labor  in  mod- 
ern society  is  so  complex  and  each  man's  work  is  of  so  special  a 
nature  that  the  schools  would  be  unable  to  teach  what  each  pupil 
would  need,  even  if  it  were  known  for  what  one  of  the  thousands 
of  positions  each  individual  were  destined.  This  is  the  problem 
of  vocational  education,  a  problem  that  will  remain  forever  un- 
solved, it  seems.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  school  were  to  con- 
ceive its  duty  as  teaching  the  facts  the  boy  will  need  in  his  actual 
everyday  life,  it  would  leave  him,  spiritually,  in  a  miserable  state 
indeed.  If  a  man's  daily  round  of  occupation  were  his  whole 
life,  it  would  not  be  a  life  worthy  of  the  name.  lie  would  be  a 
soulless  cog  in  a  soulless  machine.  It  is  such  a  state  of  things  that 
the  school  should  expressly  avoid.  The  division  of  labor  of  our 
economic  system  forces  upon  all  of  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a 
narrow  outlook,  a  special  interest,  a  prejudice  of  class,  a  mental 
]3rovincialism,  and  some  degree  of  spiritual  atrophy.  Heaven 
forfend  that  the  schools  should  aid  the  disastrous  process  in  any 
way. 

This  then  is  the  task  of  every  teacher,  to  make  the  facts  with 
which  he  deals  serve  only  as  a  means  to  something  else,  never 
letting  them  become  an  end  in  themselves.  If  they  are  an  end 
they  are  worthless,  for  they  soon  disappear.  But  as  a  means,  they 
can  bring  about  ends  that  are  imperishable.  It  is  with  these 
true  ends  of  teaching  that  we  are  concerned,  and  to  see  them  we 
do  not  have  to  go  to  some  imaginary  Utopia  of  education.  These 
imperishable  ends  are  being  secured  by  our  school  today,  in  some 
degree  at  least.  We  should  not  find  them,  however,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  course  of  study.  We  should  get  no  hint  of 
them  if  we  were  to  listen  to  the  typical  classroom  procedure.  We 
should  hardly  find  them  suggested  even  in  the  discussions  of 
teachers'  conventions  and  similar  gatherings.  We  can  discover 
:them  in  one  way  only,  by  examining  the  typical  boy  when  he  is 
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in  the  midst  of  the  life  for  which  the  school  was  supposedly 
preparing  him.  He  left  high  school  when  he  was  eighteen;  he 
is  now  twentj-eight.  If  the  school  gave  him  anything  that  was 
lasting,  it  must  be  present  and  operative  now.  Let  us  examine 
and  see  what  we  can  find,  comparing  him  with  a  boy  to  whom  the 
school  had  little  chance  to  give  anything. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  Jim  got  a 
working  permit  and  left  school  behind  him.  His  friend  Tom 
stayed  on,  and  when  he  was  eighteen  marched  across  the  stage  of 
the  high  school  auditorium  with  the  rest  to  receive  a  diploma. 
That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  both  boys  have  become  young  men 
of  twenty-eight.  Outwardly  there  is  little  difference  between 
them.  Both  were  bright  boys  and  each  took  hold  of  the  dry  goods 
business  with  energy.  Both  hold  positions  of  trust  in  it.  They 
dress  and  act  very  much  the  same ;  even  their  conversation  is  on 
ordinary  occasions  not  very  different.  But  Tom  had  the  best 
that  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  could  give,  and  Jim  had 
not.  Did  not  these  six  years  of  additional  schooling  make  some 
difference  ?     And  if  they  did,  what  difference  should  we  find  ? 

Perhaps  the  chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  while  their 
actual  knowledge  is  very  much  the  same,  Jim  thinks  he  knows 
a  great  deal,  while  Toni  is  certain  he  himself  knows  very  little. 
One  of  Jim's  favorite  phrases  is,  "Oh,  you  can't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  that.'  Tom  never  says  this.  He  knows  that  every- 
thing you  can  think  of  has  hidden  within  it  or  behind  it  a  world 
of  knowledge  that  is  almost  inconceivable.  From  all  he  heard 
at  high  school,  nobody  ever  got  to  the  bottom  of  anything  yet. 
So  if  anybody  thinks  he  has  something  to  tell  him,  he's  willing 
to  listen  at  any  rate.  This  trait  brings  him  friendship  with  many 
men  in  other  lines  of  work.  The  doctor  across  the  street  finds  it 
possible  to  talk  to  him  as  they  wait  for  a  car.  The  contractor 
next  door  finds  him  a  willing  listener  when  he  gives  his  views  on 
the  state  of  the  building  industry.  Likewise  the  men  above  Tom 
in  the  firm  have  an  eye  on  him.  He  asks  questions  now  and  then 
about  things  that  are  quite  outside  his  department,  and  he  tries 
to  understand  when  you  tell  him  something.     That  is,  Tom  has 
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a  feeling  that  the  drjgoods  business  is  a  lot  more  complicated 
than  it  looks  and  that  a  fellow  would  have  to  do  a  lot  of  studying 
to  really  get  hold  of  it.  ISTot  so,  Jim;  he  has  a  sneaking  notion 
he  could  run  the  business  as  well  as  the  manager  if  he  only  had 
a  few  weeks  to  "get  onto  the  ropes." 

In  short,  Tom  has  carried  away  from  school  some  conception, 
faint  of  course,  of  the  great  variety  and  immensity  of  the  world 
of  knowledge.  He  had  had  courses  in  many  fields,  and  though  the 
actual  matter  covered  was  forgotten,  there  remained  an  indelible 
impression  of  how  much  there  was  to  know  in  each.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  acquired  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  know  as  much  as  one  could  of  as  many  things  as  possible. 
His  own  capacity  was  necessarily  limited,  and  the  law  of  disuse 
removed  most  of  what  he  had  acquired,  but  the  sense  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  remained  and  the  conception  of  its  variety  and 
extent.  These  two  things  are  still  to  be  found  when  Tom  is 
twenty-eight,  and  they  will  still  be  present  and  operative  when 
he  is  seventy-eight. 

Were  we  not  right  in  saying  one  would  find  no  reference  to 
this  permanent  result  in  either  school  administration  or  pro- 
cedure ?  If  high  school  pupils  are  to  be  given  any  conception  of 
the  world  of  human  knowledge,  they  must  be  required  to  touch 
upon  many  subjects.  These  subjects  must  then  be  so  taught  that 
the  pupils  realize  they  are  not  "learning  all  about  it,"  but  only 
tapping  an  inexhaustable  mine.  But  actual  school  practice  is 
quite  otherwise.  In  the  first  place,  high  schools  almost  univer- 
sally ignore  that  part  of  the  science  of  human  relationships  cov- 
ered by  economics  and  sociology.  Therefore  no  man  with  but  a 
high  school  education  can  ever  know,  unless  he  learned  it  by  acci- 
dent, that  matters  of  commerce,  industry,  prices,  wages,  public 
health,  crime  and  the  like,  are  not  governed  by  chance  or  human 
caprice,  but  by  knowable  and  controllable  causes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  do  not  know  this.  The 
high  school  boys  need  not  understand  all  of  their  economics  or 
remember  any  of  its  details.  The  important  thing  is  that  they 
knew  there  is  such  a  science.     The  same  is  true  of  psychology,  a 
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Held  ignored  by  most  high  schools.  All  a  course  in  psychology 
need  give  to  the  average  man  is  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
science  of  the  mind  and  that  the  mind  is  a  thing  of  cause  and 
effect,  following  definite  laws  and  principles.  Such  a  concep- 
tion would  remain  and  would  cause  the  individual  to  notice  how 
his  own  mind  and  those  of  others  operate  in  concrete  situations. 
But  from  any  such  conceptions  high  school  pupils  are  practically 
debarred.  For  them,  economics,  sociology,  psychology',  and  many 
other  branches  of  knowledge  simply  do  not  exist. 

Yet  the  situation  is  infinitely  worse  than  this.  Suppose  we 
consider  that  the  courses  offered  by  a  good  high  school,  which 
would  include  physical  and  biological  science,  literature,  languages, 
art,  and  manual  activity,  cover  pretty  fairly  the  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Such  a  high  school  would  then  feel  that  in  offering 
this  work  it  had  done  its  duty  to  the  children  of  its  community. 
It  would  certainly  seem  so.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much 
of  the  work  offered  does  the  average  pupil  ever  come  in  contact 
with  ?  Can  any  pupil  take  something  of  every  subject  the  high 
school  offers  ?  No,  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  doing  this. 
The  widest  range  he  can  elect  is  narrow  enough,  Init  is  it  not 
the  case  that  the  courses  ordinarily  chosen  by  jiupils  cover  an  even 
narrower  range  ?  The  tendency  is  for  the  individual  pupil  to 
choose  as  much  as  he  can  get  of  the  thing  he  likes  best  or  can  do 
most  easily.  Therefore  a  good  high  school,  with  a  splendid  offer- 
ing of  courses,  graduates  pupils  w^ho  have  not  learned,  through 
modern  foreign  language,  how  other  nations  have  another  tongue 
and  another  national  spirit  and  life.  It  will  also  gTaduate  pupils 
who  have  not  learned  through  physiography  that  the  earth  is  a 
large  place  of  many  climates  and  kinds  of  landscape  and  that 
all  conditions  of  the  face  of  the  earth  and  of  the  air  above  it  have 
sufficient  understandable  causes.  Other  pupils  will  get  through, 
without  getting  the  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  combination  of 
chemical  elements  that  act  and  react  according  to  fixed  laws. 
Others,  in  fact  the  greater  number,  will  go  through  without  learn- 
ing a  single  thing  about  the  world  of  art  except  the  sound  and 
spelling  of  the  word  itself.     So  we  might  go  on  to  great  length. 
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For  however  well  tke  high  school  principal  rounds  out  his  offer- 
ing of  courses,  each  individual  pupil  never  sees  more  than  scraps 
of  it.  The  principal,  in  laying  down  his  rules  for  prescribed 
and  elective  courses,  wishes  to  see  each  pupil  take  work  in  a 
number  of  fields,  but  he  is  convinced  that  enough  time  should 
be  spent  on  each  subject  to  give  the  student  a  "reasonable  grasp" 
of  it.  By  requiring  the  pupils  to  spend  at  least  two  years  on 
some  subjects  and  three  or  four  years  on  others  he  automatically 
shuts  them  out  of  the  other  fields  they  might  otherwise  get  a 
glimpse  of.  We  cannot  here  pass  judgment  upon  thi's  "principle 
of  concentration,"  as  it  is  called,  but  it  would  be  well  to  ask: 
Just  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the  man  ten  or  twenty  years 
after  whether  he  spent  one  year  or  four  years  on  French  or 
German?  In  either  case  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  is  just 
about  as  effectually  gone,  and  in  either  case  there  remains  just 
about  the  same  conception  of  what  a  foreign  language  means  and 
of  how  different  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  a  foreign  nation  are. 
It  is  the  same  with  time  spent  on  other  fields  of  knowledge.  The 
general  ideas  that  really  last  a  lifetime  can  be  got  in  one  year 
nearly  as  well  as  in  two  or  more;  that  is,  the  boy  can  get  them 
in  one  year  if  he  is  going  to  get  them  at  all.  The  additional 
detail  of  the  second  year  disappears  with  the  detail  of  the  first 
year,  and  meantime  the  second  year  spent  on  the  subject  has 
forever  shut  the  boy  from  any  idea  of  some  other  great  field 
of  human  endeavor.  Remember  that  we  are  here  only  speaking 
of  the  facts  presented  by  the  schools.  It  is  to  them  the  principle 
applies  that  what  one  uses  he  keeps  and  what  he  does  not  use  he 
loses.  The  principle  does  not  apply  to  all  school  Work.  In 
English,  for  instance,  the  object  is  not — or  should  not  be — the 
teaching  of  facts.  It  should  be  the  imparting  of  a  skill  in  lan- 
guage that  will  be  of  constant  use  throughout  life,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  artistic  appreciation  that  will  also  be  in  constant  use. 
Some  facts  are  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  to  them  our  gen- 
eral principle  applies.  Some  other  subjects,  and  portions  of  still 
others,  deal  with  skills  of  hand  or  brain  that  will  be  retained 
because  they  will  continue  to  be  exercised.     But  as  the  schools  are 
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now  organized,  and  as  there  is  any  hope  of  their  being  organized 
in  the  next  fifty  years  or  so,  most  of  the  work  is  sheer  memory 
work.  The  pupils  are  required  to  commit  thousands  of  names, 
figures,  words,  rules,  definitions,  statements,  and  so  on.  A  text 
book  in  a  single  subject  will  present  thousands  of  such  facts,  and 
every  year  brings  the  pupil  a  new  armful  of  text  books.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  daily  recitation,  at  least,  nearly  every  one  of  these 
facts  must  be  memorized.  Pupils  may  do  some  thinking  or  they 
may  not,  but  memorizing  in  enormous  quantities  is  absolutely 
essential.  'What  results  really  accrue  from  this  dreadful  labor 
is  worthy  of  serious  thought.  We  no  longer  believe  they  are  as 
great  as  we  once  did,  and  the  educational  measurements  move- 
ment is  a  result  of  the  growing  spirit  of  doubt.  The  movement 
has  proven  its  worth,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  It  shows 
what  facts  remain  at  the  end  of  the  term  or  year;  it  does  not 
tell  us  what  remains  after  a  decade  or  after  several  of  them.  [N'o 
result  of  school  work  that  does  not  still  remain  after  that  length 
of  time  can  be  called  permanent,  and  unless  the  school  can  show 
such  permanent  results  it  has  no  excuse  for  the  vast  amount  of 
time  and  labor  it  consumes. 

It  is  to  find  such  permanent  results  that  we  have  thought  of 
the  young  business  man  of  twenty-eight.  Certainly  the  one  big 
thing  his  twelve  years  of  memorizing  gave  him  was  the  concept 
of  the  breadth,  depth,  variety  and  essential  unity  of  the  world  of 
knowledge.  The  twelve  years  gave  him  other  things  we  have  not 
time  to  consider  here,  things  which  remain  after  ten  years  of 
business  and  that  will  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  sad 
thing  is  that  the  school  could  have  taught  these  things  so  much 
better  if  it  had  really  set  out  to  teach  them. 

Of  course  we  must  have  measurement  of  school  work  at  the 
end  of  the  month  or  term  or  year,  but  we  should  make  such 
measurement  a  real  index  of  what  will  remain  when  the  pupil 
has  actually  entered  upon  the  life  for  which  we  are  preparing  him. 
If  the  school  is  for  life,  life  is  its  measure.  It  is  when  the  boy  has 
become  a  business  man,  a  father,  and  a  responsible  citizen  that 
his  schooling  is  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  either  worth 
while  or  wantins:. 
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Any  teacher  who  frankly  asks  himself,  "How  much  of  what  I 
teach  will  remain  with  my  boys  and  girls  ten  years  after  they 
have  left  school?"  will  have  uncomfortable  thoughts  as  well  as 
comforting  ones.  He  will  be  unable  to  find  excuse  or  reward 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  himself  and  his  pupils. 
Surely  every  true  teacher  wishes  to  build  into  the  lives  of  his 
pupils  something  that  will  stay  there,  and  it  is  worth  while  con- 
sidering just  what  will  stay  there. 

The  real  teacher  will  also  not  be  satisfied  to  merely  hope  that 
his  work  will  endure ;  common  sense  and  open-mindedness  require 
that  some  actual  evidence  be  discovered.  Only  an  examination 
of  the  boy  ten  years  after  will  give  a  true  judgment  upon  the 
teacher's  endeavors,  and  whatever  the  judgment  may  be,  it  is  our 
duty,  to  ourselves  and  to  the  boy  alike,  to  make  such  an  examin- 
ation. 


I  Know  the  Essence  of  Eternal  Youth 

I  know  the  essence  of  eternal  youth, 

I  live  and  find  that  life  is  worth  the  cost 
Because  you  swept  me  gasping  to  this  truth ; 

Love  suffers  nothing  radiant  to  be  lost. 
They  say  you  fell — a  broken  formless  you — 

A.n  ace  of  marvel,  from  a  Hun-shot  plane. 
They  mourn — ray  grief  is  like  the  rain-washed  blue, 

Bright  and  uplifting,  a  victorious  pain. 
Truth  like  a  robe  of  light  enfolds  my  soul. 

Admits  her  to  the  host  of  star-filled  lives 
That  stiviggle  onward  to  a  love-set  goal. 

Upheld  in  this — that  God  Himself  still  strives. 
I  love  you  and  with  love  Youth  cannot  die, 
But  shall  with  Beauty,  Time  and  Loss  defy. 

— Jeannette  M.  Collins. 


Revitalizing  the  Rural  School  Curriculum 

Laweenoe  a.  Avebill,  Pir.  D.,  State  I^ormal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

p ""° """'^|IIE   writer  has  recently   collected   several  illumin- 

I    ating  experiences  which  illustrate  graphically  how 
I    weak  and  abortive  are  the  attempts  of  the  country 
I  I    school  to  provide  boys  and  girls  with  an  adequate 

^.,„ iDiiiiiiiiiiiicI  training  to  meet  the  problems  of  their  life.     He 

I  I    gives  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 

i  I        A  boy  of  15,  educated  in  the  rural  school  and  at 

4i]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiuiii(<s>    ,1       X-  1  ■      i.1       1       1    I.-  1.       1.     1 

the   time    a   sophomore   m   the   local   high   school, 

secured  a  position  in  the  general  store  for  the  country  holidays. 
One  of  the  duties  expected  of  him  was  to  weigh  out  and  sell  half- 
bushels,  bushels,  pecks  and  half-pecks  of  corn,  meal,  cracked  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  customers.  What  was  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  employer,  however,  to  overhear  his  young  assistant  in 
the  early  days  of  his  clerkship,  quietly  asking  the  several  cus- 
tomers how  many  pounds  of  corn  made  a  peck,  how  many  pounds 
of  oats  to  the  bushel,  how  many  pounds  of  meal  in  a  half -bushel, 
etc.  Upon  investigation  the  proprietor  discovered  that,  although 
the  young  man  could  tell  him  the  number  of  grains  in  a  penny- 
weight, or  the  number  of  scruples  in  a  dram,  or  the  number  of  fluid 
drachms  in  a  fluid  ounce,  or  yet  the  number  of  pence  in  a  shilling, 
declines  in  a  franc,  pfennigs  in  a  mark,  etc.,  etc.,  he  had  not  the 
remotest  information  as  to  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  various 
grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  a  bushel.  The  failure  of  the  rural 
school  to  fit  this  boy  for  the  country  may  be  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  fact  that  the  young  clerk  soon  afterward  left  the 
country  for  good  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  city. 

While  visiting  a  rural  school  class  in  reading  recently,  the  writer 
took  opportunity  to  look  over  rather  critically  the  text  which  the 
class  was  using.  Here  are  some  of  the  titles  included  within  the 
two  covers  of  this  collection  of  myth,  romance,  history,  adventure 
and  classic  legend: 
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Selected  from 
The  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

The  Shipwreck,    .  David  Copperfield. 

How  they  Besieged  the  Town,  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

On  a  Tropical  River,  Westward  Ho. 

Elizabeth  and  Walter  Ealeigh,  Kenilworth. 

The  Death  of  Socrates,  Plato. 

The  Boyhood  of  Gavin  Dishart,  The  Little  Minister. 

The  Great  Fight  at  Aldreth,  Hereward  the  Wake. 

The  Spy's  Escape,  The  Spy. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Goldsmith. 

The  Gray  Champion,  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Samuel  Johnson,  Macanlay. 

The  Red  Knight  and  the  Saracen,  The  Talisman. 

The  criticism  obviously  here  was  not  to  be  made  of  the  subject 
raatter  as  such,  but  of  the  method  of  getting  the  subject  matter 
before  the  j)uj)ils.  An  important  end  in  the  pedagogy  of  reading 
ought  to  be  to  get  the  child  interested  in  the  best  of  the  literature 
suited  to  his  age.  It  is  very  open  to  question,  however,  whether 
a  child,  reading  isolated  selections  at  wholesale,  however  classic 
they  may  be,  will  ever  develop  any  great  love  for  the  eminent 
authors  in  English  and  American  literature.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  of  this  under  the  section  devoted  to  Reading. 

A  few  months  ago  I  chanced  upon  a  class  in  advanced  arith- 
metic in  a  tiny  agricultural  community  in  one  of  our  'New  England 
states.  The  class  was  struggling  with  some  very  difficult  and,  to 
them,  perfectly  meaningless  and  insignificant  problems.  Here 
are  six  of  them : 

(1)  A  hollow  sphere  whose  diameter  is  6  inches,  weighs  %  as 
much  as  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same  material  and  diameter.  How 
thick  is  the  shell  ? 

(2)  How  much  alloy  must  be  mixed  with  2  lb.,  2  oz,,  15  d^vt., 
19  gr.  of  pure  gold  to  make  gold  18  carats  fine? 

(3)  Three  men  bought  a  grindstone  20  inches  in  diameter. 
How  much  of  the  diameter  may  each  gi'ind  off  so  as  to  share  the 
stone  equally,  making  no  allowance  for  the  eye  ? 
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(4)  If  300  cats  can  kill  300  rats  in  300  minutes,  how  many- 
cats  can  kill  100  rats  in  100  minutes?  (  !) 

(5)  There  is  a  circular  park  250  rods  in  diameter,  and  within 
it  is  a  circular  lake  125  rods  in  circumference.  What  is  the  area 
of  the  park  exclusive  of  the  lake  ? 

(6)  I  can  offer  Q%  stock  at  84,  and  5%  stock  at  72.  "Which 
investment  is  preferable,  and  how  much  ? 

Through  the  open  window  of  the  school  house  I  could  see  a 
progressive  farmer  drilling  an  artesian  well  above  his  home,  and 
faintly  I  could  hear  the  chug-chug-chug  of  the  gasoline  engine  as 
it  drove  the  drill.  What  wonder  that  one  of  the  older  boys  in  the 
class,  after  grappling  hopelessly  with  problem  ISTo.  3  for  a  few 
minutes,  should  whisper  to  his  mate,  "Who  cares  about  the  old 
grindstone,  anyway  f  and  turn  therewith  to  watch  the  flying 
wheels  of  the  industrious  little  engine !  That  boy  could  not  have 
given  expression  to  the  author's  own  state  of  mind  more  perfectly. 
Such  mathematical  absurdities  as  confronted  these  poor,  mind- 
starving_  boys  and  girls  bore  no  relationship  whatever  to  the  world 
which  was  theirs,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  theirs. 

Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dressier,  in  his  monumental  ''Rural  School- 
houses  and  Grounds,"  gives  us  the  right  viewpoint  from  which  to 
adapt  mathematical  problems  to  the  rural  environment  thus : 

"It  would  be  230or  policy  for  a  joiner  to  instruct  his  apprentice 
simply  in  the  manipulation  of  saw,  chisel,  or  square,  rather  than 
to  teach  him  the  use  of  these  tools  through  the  cutting,  shaping 
and  fitting  of  timbers  designed  to  serve  a  real  purpose  in  life. 
Every  country  schoolhouse  should  have  a  Avorkshop  where  boys 
and  girls  can  put  to  test  their  arithmetic  and  reading  and  draw- 
ing, and  all  the  other  educational  tools  which  they  are  supposed 
to  learn  to  use. 

"Here  is  a  problem  that  will  teach  more  real  arithmetic,  or  at 
least  make  the  subject  more  actual  and  interesting,  than  all  the 
puzzles  found  in  the  regulation  text  books: 

"What  will  it  cost  to  build  in  this  community  the  sort  of  a 
barn  needed  on  a  good  farm  of  100  acres,  with  75  acres  under 
cultivation  ?' 
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''This  is  a  practical  problem  for  a  country  boy.  Before  answer- 
ing it  lie  will  have  to  make  drawings  and  plans  for  the  barn. 
These  drawings  and  plans  will  represent,  if  he  goes  at  the  prob- 
lem intelligently,  all  his  knowledge  and  ideas  of  that  part  of  farm 
life  which  must  center  in  or  about  a  barn.  He  will  have  to 
determine  how  many  horses  it  would  be  best  to  keep,  and  how 
they  should  be  housed.  He  will  need  to  consider  the  number  of 
cattle  such  a  farm  will  need,  and  how  best  to  care  for  them. 
Problems  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  storage  space 
needed  for  hay  and  grain,  and  with  the  proper  location  of  rooms. 
He  will  need  to  figure  on  shed  room  for  wagons  and  farm  tools 
of  all  sorts,  and  to  consider  how  these  can  be  cared  for  with  the 
least  trouble  and  the  greatest  economy.  He  will  be  forced  to 
give  thought  to  the  building  location,  to  the  water  supply,  to  the 
care  of  the  comfort  and  all  the  included  hygienic  relations  of  the 
home.  All  this  will  require  calculation  of  the  most  painstaking 
sort.  But  he  has  not  yet  beg-un  to  build.  When  his  plans  are 
matured  he  will  need  to  figure  out  the  amount  of  material  needed 
and  the  cost  in  the  local  market  for  this  material.  Here  ques- 
tions of  local  economics  will  come  into  prominence.  The  price  of 
labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  expense  of  hauling — all  of  these 
will  enter  into  the  calculations.  He  will  find  before  he  has  fin- 
ished that  he  has  in  these  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  farm  and  home 
life  that  centers  about  the  barn.  .  .  .  The  arithmetic  and 
other  subjects  involved  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  might  be 
extended  to  the  planning  and  construction  of  a  house.  Here  the 
girls  will  be  more  interested.  The  planning  of  a  convenient,  beau- 
tiful and  sanitary  home  is  about  the  last  thing  thought  of  in  our 
rural  school  curriculum " 

In  all  confidence  in  the  decision,  I  leave  it  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  reader  to  declare  which  is  the  more  profitable  type  of 
problem  for  the  rural  school  arithmetic,  the  one  just  given  or  the 
six  taken  from  a  text  book  in  use  in  scores  of  rural  schools  in 
]Srew  England  ? 

Here  is  a  class  in  physiology;  they  are  four  sun-tanned  boys 
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and  two  healthy,  buxom  girls.  The  teacher  is  ''showing  them,  off" 
before  a  visitor.  Here  is  a  list  of  six  of  the  questions  which  she 
asks,  and  w^hich  are  answered  in  truth  if  not  in  spirit: 

(1)  How  many  bones  are  there  in  the  body? 

(2)  jSTame  the  bones  of  the  upper  arm,  lower  arm,  wrist  and 
hand. 

(3)  Trace  the  complete  circulation  of  the  blood. 

(4)  What  is  the  saliva  ?  the  bile  ?  the  pancreatic  juice  ? 

(5)  How  long  would  the  small  intestine  be  if  it  w^ere  straight- 
ened out  ? 

(6)  What  are  the  seven  tissues  of  the  body  ? 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  visitor  marvelled  at  the  great 
proficiency  of  the  class.  He  was  convinced  that  every  pupil  knew 
the  function  of  the  ductless  glands,  could  differentiate  creditably 
between  the  systemic  and  the  pulmonary  circulation,  knew  the 
name  and  location  of  every  bone  in  the  body,  understood  the 
working  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  possessed  a  fair  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  stages  in  the  digestion  of  food — in  short, 
would  do  himself  and  his  teacher  credit  if  he  were  to  matriculate 
at  a  medical  school ! 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  physiology  as  it  has 
been  taught  for  years,  and  is  still  being  taught  in  many  schools. 
Text  books  writers  have  labored  under  the  false  impression  that 
boys  and  girls  should  become  conversant  with  the  intricacies  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology,  rather  than  with  the  more  practical 
topics  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  If  I  were  to  have  my  way, 
the  word  "physiology"  would  never  occur  in  the  course  of  study 
for  the  rural  school,  but  in  its  stead  I  would  introduce  a  carefully 
graded  course  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation.  I  have  seen 
rural  teachers,  compelled  by  their  own  limited  knowledge  to  cling 
to  some  antiquated  text  book,  go  through  the  whole  category  of 
physiology  without  once  mentioning  such  subjects  as  care  of  the 
eyes,  care  of  the  teeth,  bodily  posture,  food  values,  ventilation, 
bacteria,  water  supply,  garbage  disposal,  and  scores  of  other 
topics  bearing  directly  upon  personal  health  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings in  the  country.     Tet  this  is  only  one  more  instance  of 
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how  the  training  offered  by  the  small  school  fails  to  articulate  with 
the  life  outside,  and  particularly  does  this  criticism  apply  to  the 
training  in  hygiene,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  "the  rural  districts  have  failed  to  realize 
the  great  importance  of  improved  sanitation,  with  the  result  that 
the  rural  death  rate  from  general  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
diarrhoea,  and  enteritis  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  urban 
districts," — ills  which  a  little  training  in  sanitation  would  almost 
completely  eliminate. 

So  we  might  go  on  enumerating  examples  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  training  received  in  the  rural  schools  generally.  What  we  are 
chiefly  interested  in,  however,  is  not  negative  criticism  but  posi- 
tive contribution.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  we 
shall  try  to  outline  briefly  some  suggestive  topics  which  may  be  of 
interest  and  help  to  rural  teachers  and  superintendents  in  plan- 
ning their  courses.  IN'o  attempt  is  made  to  be  exhaustive ;  but, 
from  a  viewpoint  which  appears  to  be  the  logical  one,  the  writer 
would  like  merely  to  suggest  certain  well  substantiated  principles 
which  may  easily  be  adapted  to  local  needs  and  elaborated  upon 
ad  lib. 

Elementary  Agriculture.  This,  unfortunately,  is  a  subject 
which  has  found  more  favorable  reception  thus  far  among  city 
school  authorities  than  among  rural  schoolmen.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  when  the  rural  school  must  become  also  a  fi^tting 
school  for  country  life.  Side  by  side  with  history  and  geography 
and  reading  and  mathematics  must  be  found  complete  elementary 
courses  in  agriculture,  soil  analysis,  seed  selection,  and  other 
affiliated  topics.  Dr.  Dresslar,  in  his  "Rural  Schoolhouses  and 
Grounds,"  makes  a  very  interesting  and  excellent  recommendation 
in  this  connection : 

"The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  will  learn  that  it  pays  to 
hire  competent  men  as  teachers  of  country  schools  and  to  furnish 
them  homes  on  the  school  grounds.  Then  a  real  experimental 
school  farm  will  be  easily  managed  and  all  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  centered  in  the  school  curriculum.  It  will  be 
easy  to  arrange  for  consecutive  and  constructive  work  when  condi- 
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tions  are  such  that  a  country  teacher  can  see  the  possibilities  of  a 
useful  and  prosperous  life  ahead.  To  allow  the  school  house  and 
school  grounds  to  lie  idle  all  summer,  and  to  depend  on  young  and 
inexperienced  teachers  for  the  educational  leadership  of  the  com- 
munity is  poor  economy.  The  one  paramount  need  in  most  rural 
schools  is  a  teacher  with  ideals  and  with  the  desire  to  focus  the 
attention  and  interest  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  dis- 
trict on  the  work  done  in  and  about  the  schoolhouse. 

"Suppose  there  is  a  small  school  farm,  a  home  for  the  teacher, 
and  a  building  arranged  to  accommodate  the  intellectual  and  social 
needs  of  the  community,  what  could  a  virile  man  in  charge,  em- 
ployed for  the  year  instead  of  a  few  months,  do  under  such  con- 
ditions? He  could  make  the  farm  pay  half  of  his  salary  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  the  most  effective  teaching  agency  con- 
nected with  the  school.  He  could  develop  a  community  interest 
and  pride  in  the  school,  now  sadly  lacking  in  most  country  districts. 
He  could  be  the  social  guide  for  all  the  young  people,  those  out 
of  school  as  well  as  those  in  school.  If  he  were  musical,  and  most 
certainly  he  ought  to  be,  he  could  develop  some  sort  of  a  neighbor- 
hood orchestra  and  chorus  which  would  furnish  an  incentive  and 
a  means  of  entertainment  for  all  religious  and  social  gather- 
ings. 

"In  the  United  States  we  cannot  move  our  isolated  farmhouses 
into  villages,  but  as  long  as  we  neglect  to  give  the  country  people 
the  uplifting  and  harmonizing  influence  of  music,  so  long  will  it 
be  more  difficult  to  unite  a  community  into  a  social  and  civic  body. 
Music  is  preeminently  a  social  art,  and  is  most  satisfying  when 
enjoyed  in  common. 

"If  we  could  have  larger  school  grounds,  a  school  farm,  a  home 
for  the  teacher,  and  an  all-the-year-round  social  and  educational 
center  in  the  community,  there  would  be  fewer  desertions  from 
country  to  city." 

Here  is  a  very  practical  scheme  for  the  consolidated  school,  or 
for  the  larger  one-room  schools  in  the  great  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country.  Already  several  of  the  western  states  have  opened 
teachers'  homes  in  connection  with  their  rural  school  plants,  and 
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they  are  reported  as  being  tremendously  successful  in  attracting 
teachers  who  love  the  country  and  in  keeping  them  there.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  our  New  England  country  schools 
are  unique  in  that  they  are  invariably  small  and  growing  smaller, 
that  the  salaries  paid  their  teachers  are  not  such  as  to  demand 
competition,  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  as  a  result  unskilled 
girls,  that  there  is  only  slight  agitation  for  improvement  in  these 
matters,  and  that  the  future  status  of  agriculture  itself  in  New 
England  is  decidedly  in  doubt  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  yet 
time  to  plan  permanent  reform  with  respect  to  our  Eastern  rural 
schools ;  at  best,  we  can  but  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  make 
an  attempt  to  shape  our  ultimate  policy  accordingly.  There  are 
certain  factors  in  the  situation  that  we  must  face  and  put  down  as 
relatively  constant.  Among  these  are:  (1)  the  female  teacher; 
[(2)  a  vast  number  of  unconsolidated  one-room  schools;  and  (3) 
relatively  poor  compensation  for  teachers. 

Erom  this  it  appears  that  the  teacher's  home  and  model  farm, 
while  being  undeniably  the  ideal  solution,  cannot  yet  be  consid- 
ered the  practical  one  for  l^ew  England.  Ultimately,  when  our 
rural  school  property  has  been  enlarged,  our  curriculum  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  and  the  results  put  into  active  operation  in  the  school 
program,  when  a  more  liberal  school  policy  on  the  part  of  both 
town  and  state  has  been  ushered  in,  when  the  tide  cityward  has 
been,  in  a  measure,  stemmed, — then,  indeed,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
embrace  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Dresslar  as  the  logical  goal 
for  our  ISTew  England  educational  system.  But  before  that  time 
shall  be  happily  arrived,  years  of  work  and  patient  waiting  must 
pass.  Educational  reform  has  ever  progressed  slowly,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  experience  of  the  future  will  be  conunensurate  with 
that  of  the  past. 

The  best  we  can  hope  and  strive  for  in  the  immediate  future, 
then,  is  a  small  beginning  of  school  agriculture — right  at  the  door- 
step, as  it  were — with  only  a  meagre  plot  of  ground  and  but  slight 
means  of  tilling  it.  The  community  leader,  or  some  other  capable 
school  worker,  must  be  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  this  de- 
sirable innovation.     Under  the  guiding  hand  of  such  a  worker, 
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and  with  the  impetus  and  assistance  given  freely  by  the  various 
agricultural  organizations  of  the  state  and  nation,  together  with 
the  enthusiasm  furnished  by  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs, 
the  gardening  work  ought  soon  to  become  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
terizing features  of  the  'New  England  country  school.  Through 
this  means  the  farmers  will  be  attracted,  the  home  will  be  drawn  to 
the  school,  and — in  line  with  the  other  movements  for  better  com- 
munity life,  notably  the  social  center  idea,  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity leader,  the  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the  farmers' 
organizations  and  orders — the  whole  aspect  of  country  life,  exter- 
nal and  internal,  will  be  changed. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  Dogs  of  War 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  as  men  count  time, 
When  dogs  were  symbols  of  uncleanliness, 
Wretched,  abhorred,  ranked  with  the  scum  of  earth. 
ISTo  taunt,  no  insult  deeper  could  be  thought. 
When  taunts  were  needed,  than  the  old,  old  phrase : 
"Dog  that  thou  art !     Thou  shameless  and  impenitent !" 

Dogs  such  as  these  have  had  their  evil  day; 
No  more  they  crawl  and  fawn,  abased  and  suffering; 
No  more  they  slink  in  gutters,  feed  from  offal  heaps. 
Theirs  is  the  post  of  pow'r,  the  warlike  field. 
And  man,  who  once  abused  them,  trusts  today 
In  doggish  fortitude,  in  doggish  constancy. 

Oh,  wondrous  change !    Beasts  that  were  scorned  of  all 

Sit  by  their  masters  now,  as  loaded  wains 

Creep  o'er  the  country  with  their  freight  of  war. 

The  soldier  drives,  one  arm  about  his  friend. 

And  half  his  comfort  in  the  endless  days 

Is  the  warm  heart  beside  him,  doglike  answering. 

Pariahs  once,  now  mascots  dearly  prized; 

Fugitives  once,  now  messengers  of  war; 

No  creature's  place  so  changed  in  common  estimate. 

Like  beasts  bewitched,  in  fairy  tales  of  old, 

Some  magic  touch  laid  on  their  shaggy  heads 

Has  turned  them  all  to  kings,  to  four-foot  potentates. 

NoKA  Akcpiibald  Smith. 


Who  shall  Rate  the  Superintendent? 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

f  """"""°""""""'f  HE  rating  or  ranking  of  teachers  for  efficiency,  as 
I  r  j  7  I  it  is  called,  or  the  assignment  of  grade  or  values  for 
ill  results  of  their  teaching,  has  brought  out  various 
I  I    and  diverse  opinions.     Of  all  the  questions  raised, 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiin i(^   the  caption  of  this  article  has  been  least  discussed. 

i  I    This  has  given  many  teachers  and  all  the  opponents 

i  I    of  the  rating  schemes  or  systems  the  impression 

♦""""""'° "'*  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  reply  to  the  question. 

Usually  the  question  is  thought  and  not  asked,  although  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  why  teachers  should  not  ask  such  a  question. 
Certainly  there  are  some  very  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  an- 
swered, if  any  large  number  of  teachers  suppose  that  no  good 
answer  can  be  given,  and  if  they  suppose  that  to  ask  the  question 
is  at  once  to  bring  rating  plans  into  ridicule. 

Superintendents  are  as  much  "rated"  and  more  "berated''  than 
teachers. 

Although  teacher  rating  by  superintendents  and  supervisors  is 
a  professional  procedure  based  on  the  rater's  long  experience, 
special  preparation,  and  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  do  right  and 
to  deal  fairly,  the  "rating"  of  the  superintendent  is  done  by  every- 
body, often  with  malice,  mostly  in  ignorance,  and  without  any 
special  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  matters  judged.  ISTot  all 
superintendents  and  supervisors  are  perfect,  none  are  infallible. 
Some  may  be  and  are  influenced  by  considerations  which  are  not 
professional,  but  entirely  personal.  This  must  be  admitted,  but 
the  admission  will  not  deprive  rating  schemes  and  processes  of 
all  claim  to  support  for  their  continuance. 

Pupils  rate  the  superintendent.  They  think  his  examinations 
are  too  difficult,  his  rules  are  too  strict,  his  requirements  are  too 
exacting,  when  the  rating  is  low.  He  may  be  an  amiable  person, 
all  of  whose  deeds  are  entirely  pleasing  to  the  children.     Between 
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these  extremes  are  all  shades  of  modified  opinion,  more  or  less 
colored  by  repetitions  of  opinions  gathered  from  elders  at  home  or 
on  the  street,  or  sometimes  even  nearer  the  seat  of  authority. 
Every  superintendent  knows  that  for  him  there  is  no  immunity 
from  some  kind  of  opinion  held  by  the  pupils  of  the  system. 

Parents  rate  the  superintendent.  They  praise  or  blame,  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other,  according  to  current  opinion, 
settled  hab,it,  or  temporary  community  excitement.  In  about 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  these  cases  these  opinions  are  based  on 
half-knov^ledge  or  less  than  half-knowledge.  The  equal  rights 
theory  of  democracy  is  perverted  into  a  supposition  of  equal 
knowledge  and 'equal  competency,  and  judgments  are  rendered  on 
the  supervisor  and  supervision  with  entire  disregard  for  limited 
knowledge  and  lack  of  skill  to  judge  that  kind  of  values.  Every 
superintendent  knows  he  is  being  thus  rated  and  accepts  the  fact 
as  part  of  his  official  responsibility.  Does  not  every  day's  expe- 
rience on  the  streets  of  his  city  confront  him  with  persons  who 
have  a  grievance  against  the  schools?  Does  he  not  many  times 
have  to  explain  and  justify  the  acts  of  teachers  who  protest  against 
his  rating  of  their  work  by  asking  the  question,  "But  who  shall 
rate  the  superintendent'^"  Does  he  not  know  that  he  is  being 
rated  just  as  certainly  as  are  the  teachers,  and  does  he  not  also 
know  that  usually  there  is  no  "long  preparation,  long  experience, 
sincere  desire  to  do  right  and  to  deal  fairly."  Just  as  with 
teachers,  rate  of  pay  and  continuance  in  office  depend  on  such 
rating  for  the  superintendent. 

The  newspapers  rate  the  superintendent  also.  Generally  this 
is  intelligent  and  sympathetic  rating.  Often  it  too  is  based  on 
incomplete  acquaintance  with  the  facts.  This  rating  is  public, 
spread  before  all  the  people,  all  the  children,  over  an  entire  county. 
The  teacher  never  is  subjected  to  a  rating  such  as  newspaper  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  superintendent  constitutes.  This  too 
is  part  of  the  inevitable  responsibility  of  the  office,  and  every 
superintendent  knows  he  must  expect  it.  The  recollection  of  this 
fact  should  help  teachers  to  realize  that  their  own  rating  and 
grading,  which  never  becomes  public,  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  superintendent's  rating. 
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The  teachers  rate  the  superintendent.  ISTot  always,  of  course, 
from  the  broad  and  professional  basis  that  should  be  expected. 
Sometimes  they  rate  him  from  a  purely  personal  point  of  view, 
sometimes  from  the  particular  school  or  grade  point  of  view. '  A 
true  view  and  judgment  of  the  superintendent  by  the  teacher 
should  take  into  consideration  the  entire  aim  and  policy,  the  com- 
plete program  of  the  entire  system.  Getting  this  larger  point 
of  view  and  the  endeavor  to  compass  and  to  assimilate  it  for 
the  purposes  of  co-operation  and  participation,  this  will  forestall 
littleness  and  narrowness.  A  teacher  who  does  this  will  have 
individual  opinions  about  matters,  but  her  sympathies  are  almost 
certain  to  be  friendly.  While  not  all  superintendents  judge  their 
teachers  on  clearly  professional  considerations,  it  is  certain  that 
more  superintendents  are  right  in  this  matter  than  are  teachers; 
or  to  say  the  thing  differently,  the  percentage  of  superintendents 
who  form  professional  estimates  of  their  teachers  is  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  teachers  who  form  a  professional  estimate  of 
the  superintendent.  Training,  experience,  outlook,  all  combine 
to  make  this  true.  The  fact  that  it  is  true,  however,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  in  this  discussion ;  the  teachers'  rating  of  superin- 
tendents is  not  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  that  could  and 
would  be  accorded  it  if  the  judginent  were  entirely  broad,  im- 
personal and  detached.  The  two  judgments  are  not  reciprocal, 
therefore  cannot  cancel  each  other. 

The  Board  of  Directors  rate  the  superintendent ;  usually  this 
rating  is  quite  unreserved,  frank,  and  entirely  undisguised  by  an 
diplomatic  effort.  Position,  j^ay,  peace  of  mind,  esteem  of  the 
community,  and  other  values  depend  upon  it.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  and  is  so  accepted  by  the  superintendent.  Any 
and  every  phase  of  the  many  varieties  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
office  is  subject  to  rating  by  the  Board.  ISTothing  in  a  teacher- 
rating  scheme  can  in  any  way  compare  with  the  Board's  rating 
of  the  superintendent.  This  fact  is  urged,  so  that  teachers  may 
see  and  comprehend  how  much  pleasanter  is  their  lot  when  rated 
by  the  superintendent  and  supervisor  than  is  the  superintendent's 
when  rated  by  the  Board. 
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"WIio  shall  rate  the  superintendent  ?"  is  admittedly  a  fair  ques- 
tion. He  is  rated  by  pupils,  by  parents,  by  the  community,  by 
the  newspapers,  by  the  teachers,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
by  State  officials.  The  superintendent,  too,  has  not  one  but  many 
persons  who  rate  his  work.  Knowledge  of  his  work  in  many  cases 
is  very  incomplete  and  one-sided,  disposition  is  biased,  judgment 
is  given  about  matters  of  which  the  judge  has  no  knowledge  of 
values.  Teachers  rated  by  superintendents,  by  principal  and  by 
supervisor,  surely  cannot  think  they  have  made  rating  of  teachers 
ridiculous  by  asking  satirically,  ''But  who  shall  rate  the  superin- 
tendent ?"  They  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  theirs  is  the 
lighter  burden.     So  it  should  be,  of  course. 

The  Svastika 

Soaring  o'er  crowded  street  and  tangled  car-line 
Behold  above  the  church  its  great  Cross  rise ! 
Upward  and  outward — downward — for  what  ages 
Has  that  cross  spoken,  set  against  the  skies ! 

Eons  ago,  some  hands  in  rudest  carving 
Fashioned  the  fancy  out  of  wood  or  stone. 
How  many  hearts  have  leaned  on  it,  rejoicing — 
How  many  vented  on  its  wheel  their  groan  ! 

Yes,  fancy  carved  it,  an  eternal  symbol 
Of  all  life  has  to  offer,  low  or  high, — 
The  life,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  twining 
Into  an  heirloom  of  their  smile  and  sigh ! 

Centuries  swung  around  its  form  uplifted — 
Scorn,  rage,  lust  triumphed  'neath  its  warning  sign, 
Trampled  and  wrecked  it — by  new  hands  reshapen 
It  rose  again  to  point  the  way  divine. 

Yes,  over  nations  struggling  with  its  message. 
O'er  temple  sadly  rent  and  palace  torn. 
O'er  hosts  in  patience  on  the  past  rebuilding. 
Its  meaning  figure  sheds  a  peace  unworn. 

Upward  and  outward — downward — life  still  ranges, 

?  Whither,  to  what  great  issues,  who  shall  say  ? 

What  have  we  learned  ?    Can  we,  in  bowed  rememl)rance, 
Cease  reaching  out,  up — down  ?    Ah,  let  us  pray ! 

]  Helen  Gary  CHADwacK. 
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Peakl  Tyee,  Boise,  Idaho. 

1""""""'°"""' f  N  the  energy  and  wakefulness  of  educators  in  cast- 

I  ing   about   for   solutions   to   the   problems   of  the 

I  schoolroom,  the  consensus  of  judgment  is  fast  recog- 

I  nizing  the  necessity  of  subconscious  training.     It 

^iiiiiiiiiimaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  is  understood  that  to  change  conditions  in  the  child 

I                    i  mind,    which    lie    deep    in    the    inherent    nature, 

I                    I  more  than  surface  mentality  must  receive  attention. 
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Ine  great  strides  oi  psychology  m  the  near  past 
and  the  swiftly  following  formulation  of  rules  of  the  mind  comes 
in  answer  to  the  search  of  the  educators. 

To  go  deep  into  the  mind  with  a  conscious  and  wise  touch 
brings  marvelous  and  happy  results.  As  the  subconscious  is  that 
part  of  the  mind  which  controls  the  function  of  the  body  and  the 
tendency  of  the  thinking,  so  to  heal  the  body  or  the  thoughts  this 
stratum  must  be  reached.  It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  acquaint>- 
ance  with  the  subconscious  portion  of  existence  in  childhood.  As 
the  great  poet  has  said: 

"Heaven  lies  near  us  in  our  infancy. 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy: 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy." 

As  the  pupil  is  given  the  injunction  to  study  hard  and  master 
his  lesson,  let  him  be  taught  how  to  study,  let  him  know  whence 
come  the  springs  of  knowledge,  feel  their  presence,  and  be  guided 
in  the  control  of  those  valuable  fountains  of  thought.  And  it  is 
the  child's  right  that  he  shall  receive  a  knowledge  of  his  entire 
mind,  just  as  it  is  the  instructor's  necessity  to  bring  that  whole 
mind  into  expression  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
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The  Subconscious  Mind  Employed  in  ISTew  Subjects. 

Every  problem  in  the  schoolroom  with  which  the  educators 
are  tussling  in  the  sense  or  conscious  mind  of  the  child  will  be 
more  easily  reached  by  a  recognition  of  the  inner  instrument,  the 
subconscious  mind.  It  is  a  great  builder  and  ideals  given  it 
through  the  imagination  become  the  models  from  which  it  builds 
the  physical  entity.  Therefore,  to  make  use  of  this  laAv  will 
insure  good  structures  with  methods  lacking  the  stress  and  strain 
of  sense  accomplishment.  Employing  it  in  the  presentation  of 
new  subjects  the  grasp  becomes  easy  and  thorough. 

If,  for  example,  the  subject  of  square  root  is  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  an  arithmetic  class,  there  would  probably  be  a  certain 
number  in  the  class  who  would  readily  understand  the  explana- 
tion of  the  teacher^  work  the  problems  without  trouble  and  declare 
it  fun.  Again,  probably  these  pupils  have  inherited  a  mathe- 
matical tendency.  All  inheritance  is  in  the  subconsciousness,  and 
in  these  particular  pupils  the  mathematical  tendency  is  one  of  the 
strongest,  lying  near  the  surface  and  readily  accessible  to  expres- 
sion. But  there  is  also  contained  in  the  subconsciousness  the 
memory  of  the  race,  of  the  world,  and  in  every  child,  through  the 
unity  of  the  spirit,  there  is  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  things 
the  race  has  lived.  So  in  every  child  there  lies  the  race  knowledge 
of  square  root,  and  this  may  be  brought  into  personal  experience 
more  readily  by  awakening  the  subconsciousness.  This  awakening 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  talk  in  the  class  one  day  or  several  days 
previous  to  its  introduction  and  by  positive  suggestions  by  the 
teacher,  pointing  out  that  within  each  mind  already  lie  the  prin- 
ciples of  square  root  and  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  build  it  up 
ill  the  conscious  mind.  The  faculty  of  imagination  should  be 
used  strongly  and  each  pupil  should  picture  himself  solving  the 
problems  readily.  Thus  the  subconscious  which  works  in  the 
silence  will  be  awakened  in  the  realm  of  this  particular  subject, 
and  when  later  it  is  presented  to  the  conscious  mind,  the  ease  in 
grasping  the  subject  will  be  remarkably  greater  than  if  the  sub- 
conscious was  not  alert  in  the  matter  and  seeking  to  build  this 
knowledge  in  the  conscious  mind. 
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Physical  Attainisients. 
This  law  is  also  true  in  the  attainment  of  physical  perfection, 
for  the  subconscious  mind  is  the  builder  of  the  body.  In  manual 
training,  where  the  hand  is  to  become  apt  in  the  handing  of  new 
tools,  in  the  gymnasium,  where  new  postures  are  assumed,  greater 
facility  may  be  realized  by  instructing  the  pupils  first  to  form  in 
his  mind  the  picture  of  the  correct  position  and  of  himself  assum- 
ing this  position.  Let  the  pupils  carry  the  picture  as  deep  as  is 
his  ability  to  convey  it  and  the  real  action  will  find  ready  expres- 
sion in  the  body. 

Originality. 

There  is  no  jDroblem  too  difficult  for  the  subconscious  mind  to 
solve,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  all  originality  issues.  Every 
original  thinker  makes  use  of  this  realm  of  his  mind,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously.  If  the  pupil  is  taught  to  appeal  to  this 
source  for  ideas  _in  design  work  or  where  thoughts  of  his  own 
are  demanded,  he  will  experience  the  joys  of  fruition  in  receiving 
from  the  inner  mind  the  combination  desired  to  fulfill  his  produc- 
tion. And  even  if  the  original  thoughts  or  designs  which  the 
limited  mentality  of  the  pupil  expresses  are  valueless  to  the  world, 
he  will  at  least  be  started  on  the  way  to  achieve  that  conformity 
to  law  which  must  be  followed  before  he  can  produce  an  idea  of 
value. 

Memory. 

The  art  of  memory  becomes  one  of  the  easiest  acquirements 
when  approached  from  the  reservoir  of  all  memory,  the  subcon- 
scious, and  the  teacher  and  the  child  are  thus  relieved  from  the 
strain  and  nagging  of  forgetfulness.  All  conscious  mentation  and 
impressions  of  depth  are  remembered  forever  in  the  subconscious 
portion  of  the  mind.  It  is  only  the  conscious  mind  which  forgets. 
An  acquaintance  between  the  two  and  a  familiarity  in  giving  the 
subconscious  directions  and  in  return  receiving  from  it,  solves  the 
memory  problem  entirely.  The  teacher  may  assist  by  positive 
suggestions,  which  the  subconsciousness  of  the  pupil  receives,  that 
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a  certain  fact  is  to  be  remembered  aiid  tbat  it  is  to  be  recalled 
whenever  the  will  desires  it. 

Bad  Habits. 

For  the  healing  of  the  irregular  child,  the  child  who  is  distinct 
from  the  class  through  some  undesirable  trait,  the  reaching  of  the 
subconsciousness  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  continuance  of 
action  known  by  psychologists  as  habit  has  its  cause  beneath  the 
conscious  mind.  Sometimes  this  is  an  inherited  tendency  in  the 
child  which  had  its  beginnings  beyond  a  first  conscious  action. 
To  eradicate  this  the  subconscious  mind  must  be  cleansed  by  denial 
and  then  refilled  by  suggestion. 

The  subconscious  mind  may  be  likened  to  a  garden  plot  in 
which  the  unhappy  traits  are  the  weeds,  and  in  the  pulling  of  the 
weeds  there  must  be  a  skill  which  does  not  scatter  the  seeds,  thus 
making  a  greater  profusion  of  weeds.  Constant  denials  empha- 
sizing the  fault  will  increase  the  fault,  as  the  denial  itself  becomes 
a  suggestion.  The  garden  plot  once  freed  from  weeds  must  be 
planted  with  good  seeds,  good  thoughts,  that  a  harvest  may  be 
reaped.  Sometimes,  if  the  plants  are  hardy  and  luxuriant,  their 
nurture  will  overgrow  the  weeds,  which  die  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. This  is  overcoming  evil  with  good.  But  in  all  cases  the 
roots  of  the  undesirable  habits  lie  in  the  subconscious  realm,  and 
any  amount  of  scolding  or  praise,  punishing  or  coaxing  will  not 
change  conditions  if  these  are  directed  to  and  reach  only  the  con- 
scious mind. 

For  deficient  children  the  awakening  of  the  subconscious  mind 
into  action  in  the  lines  of  efficiency  will  prove  a  gTeat  blessing. 
This  may  be  done,  as  m  the  presentation  of  a  new  subject,  with 
greater  concentration  on  the  quality  to  be  aroused.  All  qualities 
exist  potentially  in  every  individualization  of  mind,  requiring 
only  the  skillful  touch  to  bring  them  out. 

Realizing  Ideals. 

For  the  ambitious  child,  the  brilliant  child,  his  introduction  to 
the  wonders  of  the  sub(?onscious  realm  is  opening  the  road  to  ful- 
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filment.  By  a  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  whole  mentality 
the  bright  child  is  taught  how  to  realize  the  ideals  which  are 
urging  him  to  expression.  He  learns  how  to  use  them,  how  to  use 
the  obedient  tool  of  his  mind,  and  by  experience  knows  that  what 
he  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  subconscious  comes  to  fruition. 
In  this  way  he  is  given  assurance  that  his  ideals  are  capable  of 
realization  and  his  star  of  faith  is  kept  beaming. 

Permanejstcy. 

Metaphysicians  recognize  that  all  help  to  be  permanent  must 
be  laid  in  a  foundation  deeper  even  than  the  subconscious,  which 
is  the  portion  of  the  human  entity  touching  the  Universal  Mind 
and  called  by  them  the  superconscious.  This  is  the  innermost 
mind,  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  inner  or  subconscious  mind.  The 
positive  suggestion  of  the  instructor  may  transform  the  child's 
life  only  so  long  as  a  stronger  one  does  not  rout  it.  Permanent 
transformation  comes  only  from  the  awakeping  of  the  supercon- 
scious which  will  continue  to  radiate  its  beneficence  through  the 
subconscious. 

But  as  the  subconscious  mind  is  a  tool,  a  servant,  its  laws  should 
be  understood  and  applied.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
temple  and  as  such  must  receive  recognition  that  the  temple  may 
be  wholly  light.  In  the  evolution  of  thought  that  which  is  outer 
is  first  understood  and  applied.  The  outer  mind  has  been  care- 
fully studied  and  trained;  the  inner  or  subconscious  is  at  the 
threshold  of  the  domain  of  education,  and  its  training  is  the  next 
step. 


Poe  and  Hawthorne 
As  Writers  of  the  Short  Story 

Enid  Putnam  Matherly,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

f'""" °'«:"'""«|HE   most   artistic  form  of  prose  literature   is  the 

I  modern  short  story.  It  deals  with  a  single  event 
I  or  a  closely  connected  series  of  events,  having  to 
I    do  with  a  very  few  characters.     Each  element  in 

^jiiiiiiiiimci iiic^    it  contributes  to  the  climax,  or  end,  that  is  deter- 

I  I    mined  by  the  beginning.     It  consists  of  narrative, 

i  I    characterization,  and  setting,  any  one  of  which  may 

*'"" "°"' '"*  be  emphasized  more  than  the  other  two.  Its  domi- 
nant characteristic  is  simplicity.  The  effectiveness  of  the  short 
story  was  discovered,  for  Americans  at  least,  by  Washington 
Irving.  In  three  of  his  works,  "The  Sketch  Book,"  ''The  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,"  and  "The  Alhambra,"  he  proved  himself  the  first 
American  master  of  the  short  tale.  Since  his  time  this  form  of 
literary  art,  with  minor  variations,  has  been  a  favorite  among 
American  prose  writers.  IN^one,  however,  have  developed  it  more 
perfectly  than  Irving's  immediiate  successors,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  a  consideration  of  these  two  writers  of  tales  we  find  some 
points  of  comparison,  but  contrast  predominates.  A  study  of 
their  subject-matter  must  include  a  study  of  the  influence  of  their 
inheritance  and  early  environment,  the  scope  of  their  themes,  and 
their  treatment  of  charatcer,  the  supernatural  and  the  symbolic, 
while  an  analysis  of  their  style  serves  to  bring  out  their  artistic 
devices  and  their  perfection  in  technique.  In  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand the  materials  they  used  and  the  elements  of  their  style  are 
we  able  to  discuss  Poe  and  Hawthorne  as  writers  of  the  short  story 
or  tale. 

The  author  of  a  certain  text  book  on  American  literature  intro- 
duces his  biogTaphical  sketch  of  Poe  thus :  "It  is  difficult  to  form 
a  just  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe."     Of  Haw- 
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thorne  lie  says :  ''It  is  not  difficult  to  portray  tlie  lives  of  ordinary 
men.  But  it  is  diii'erent  with  the  man  upon  whom  Providence 
has  lavished  such  a  wealth  of  gifts  as  raises  him  high  above  his 
fellows.  .  .  .  When  we  essay  to  penetrate  his  (Hawthorne's) 
genius,  we  are  puzzled  and  baffled  at  every  step."^  Such  is  the 
feeling  of  biographers  in  general  in  regard  to  these  two  men. 

Poe's  father  and  mother  were  actors.  Both  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  he  was  taken  into  the  home  of  Mr.  John 
Allan,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  child 
was  pretty  and  precocious,  and  his  foster  parents  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  showing  him  off.  He  was  flattered  and 
fondled  and  indulged  in  every  way.  It  is  not  strange  that  under 
such  training  he  became  opinionated  and  perverse  and  acquired  a 
taste  for  dissipation.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  Mr.  Allan  became  a^  strict  with  him  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  indulgent.  His  wayward  and  capricious  temper 
brought  him  to  gTief  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  again  at 
West  Point,  and  was  a  continual  hindrance  to  the  happiness  and 
fame  that  should  have  marked  his  career.  The  tragedy  of  his  life, 
thus  early  begun,  and  accentuated  by  the  sickness  and  death  of 
his  child-wife,  to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  devoted,  was  ended 
when  he  died  in  Baltimore  from  the  effects  of  liquor,  through 
which  he  had  tried  to  forget  his  loneliness  and  sorrow.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  as  depressing  as  one  of  his  own  morbid,  fantastic 
tales.  From  his  own  character  and  experience  he  drew  the  un- 
healthy, weird,  passionate,  and  undeniably  fascinating  qualities 
which  he  has  embodied  in  his  prose  writings. 

Hawthorne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  heroes  of  the  sea  and  of  Puritans  of  the  strictest  'New 
England  type.  The  shadows  of  the  past  lie  across  his  work.  He 
belonged  to  an  era  that  had  outgrown  the  harshness  and  intoler- 
ance of  Puritanism,  yet  he  shared  in  much  of  its  deepest  spiritual 
life.  Hence  the  obscure  problems  of  existence,  the  mystery  of 
sin,  and  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen  often  be- 
came the  basis  of  his  stories.     At  the  same  time,  however,  he  shared 

1  Painter,  F.  N.  V.,  Introduction  to  American  Literature,  pp.  150,  181.     Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Chicago,  1897. 
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the  liberality  and  tolerance  found  in  the  leaders,  of  his  own  gener- 
ation. He  had  the  deepest  sympathy  with  health  and  youth  and 
all  the  gladness  and  freedom  of  the  world  of  nature.  In  the 
beginning  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  he  tells  us  of  a  wild  rose  bush 
with  delicate  pink  blossoms  that  had  sprung  up  beside  the  iron- 
spiked  door  of  an  old  Puritan  prison.  This  picture,  with  its 
striking  contrast,  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  Hawthorne's  own 
genius. 

Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts ;  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  the  old  home  of  his  ancestors,  where  his  brooding  and 
sensitive  nature  was  forced  into  contact  with  those  melancholy 
memories  of  the  past  which  have  left  their  traces  on  his  work; 
lived  a  year  on  the  banks  of  Sebago  Lake  in  Maine,  where  he  ran 
wild,  hunting,  fishing,  skating,  and  read  at  pleasure;  was  gTadu- 
ated  from  Bowdoin  College ;  and  then  spent  twelve  years  in  seclu- 
sion in  Salem,  reading  from  the  great  writers  of  prose  and  culti- 
vating by  laborious  and  incessant  effort  the  delicate  finish  and 
refined  beauty  that  afterwards  distinguished  his  style.  His  mar- 
ried life  was  a  very  quiet  and  happy  one.  Unlike  Poe,  his  whole 
life  was  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  conditions  favorable  to 
the  development  of  his  genius.  He  was  retiring  and  modest  in 
disposition  and  loathed  vulgarity.  His  reflective  temperament 
gave  him  insight  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.  As  we  read  his  tales 
we  have  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  existence. 

Hawthorne's  range  of  themes  was  rather  limited.  The  domi- 
nant note  in  his  tales  is  well  described  by  Henry  James  as  "a. 
feeling  for  the  latent  romance  of  ]^ew  England."  As  a  result  of 
his  inheritance  and  early  environment,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  Hawthorne  should  turn  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies, 
around  which  time  had  already  cast  a  certain  halo  of  romance. 
His  chief  object  was  not  to  depict  a  certain  phase  of  life  in  its 
external  aspect,  or  even  to  present  to  us  certain  characters.  It 
was  rather  to  study  the  working  of  particular  spiritual  elements 
or  forces  in  human  life  by  showing  us  their  operations  in  a  given 
case.  He  first  conceived  a  situation  in  which  the  interest  cen- 
tered in  a  moral  problem  or  some  spiritual  truth.     He  then  told 
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the  story  or  created  tke  characters  so  as  to  study  the  problem  or 
illustrate  the  truth.  His  favorite  setting  was  the  gloomy  super- 
stition of  witchcraft  and  the  most  terrible  memories  of  Puritanism 
and  persecution  which  were  connected  with  his  native  village. 
This  background  is  found  in  the  majority  of  his  tales,  the  best 
knoA\Ti  of  which  are:  ''Young  Goodman  Brown,"  "The  Gentle 
Boy,"  "Legends  of  the  Province  House,"  and  "The  Maypole  of 
Merry  Mount."  At  other  times  his  scenes  are  laid  in  Italy,  as 
in  "Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  while  again  they  have  no  tangible, 
localized  background,  as  "The  Hall  of  Fantasy."  But,  whether 
humorous  or  somber  and  mysterious  in  atmosphere,  all  of  his 
tales  have  the  same  general  theme-^a  study  of  the  human  soul  in 
its  reaction  to  environment. 

Poe  also  was  limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  themes,  but  they 
were  very  unlike  those  of  Hawthorne.  The  latter  saw  everything 
in  the  light  of  moral  consequences,  while  Poe  cared  nothing  for 
moral  issues  except  in  so  far  as  he  avoided  the  immoral  because 
it  was  ugly.  Hawthorne  appreciated  beauty  as  a  true  revelation 
of  the  inner  life.  Poe  loved  beauty  and  the  melody  of  sound  for 
their  own  attractiveness.  His  effects  therefore  were  physical 
rather  than  moral.  His  favorite  theme  and  the  one  which  holds 
for  his  readers  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  fascination,  was 
death.  Among  his  masterpieces  are  to  be  mentioned  "The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "Ligeia,"  "The  Descent  into  the  Mael- 
strom," "The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum/'  and  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget."  Their  general 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  titles.  Poe  delighted  in  the 
weird,  the  fantastic,  the  dismal,  the  horrible.  In  his  tales  we 
find  no  warmth  of  human  sympathy,  no  moral  consciousness,  no 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  all  of  which  Hawthorne  gives  us  in 
abundance.  Poe  dwells  in  a  mysterious  region,  usually  under 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  conjures  up  unearthly  landscapes  as  a 
setting  for  his  gloomy  and  morbid  fancies. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Poe  was  not  as  much  a 
master  of  the  short  story  as  was  Hawthorne.  He  merely  devel- 
oped a  new  phase  of  it,  banishing  the  moralizing  and  philosophizing 
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which  Irving  and  Hawthorne  scattered  through  their  tales,  and 
strove  to  secure  by  the  shortest  airline  passage  the  precise  effect 
which  he  desired. 

Poe  could  not  paint  character  because  of  his  lack  of  human 
sympathy.  His  very  nature  kept  him  from  uniting  frankly  and 
cordially  with  his  fellow  men.  The  men  and  women  who  appear 
in  his  tales  are  all  phantoms,  without  warmth,  passion,  character; 
they  and  the  realm  in  which  they  move  are  stamped  with  un- 
reality. They  are  not  "alive" ;  they  are  the  mechanical  hinges 
on  which  events  turn. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  truly  as  Irving  gave  to  American 
literature  the  Knickerbockers  of  ISTew  York,  and  Cooper  the  pio- 
neer and  the  Indian,  did  Hawthorne  contribute  the  character  of 
the  Puritan.  His  immediate  ancestors  were  Puritans  of  the  most 
virulent  type,  and  his  old  home  was  in  Salem,  where  persecution 
of  witches  and  Quakers  had  reached  its  height.  Particularly 
striking  are  those  stories  of  his  in  which  the  characters  illustrate 
the  history  of  ISTew  England,  such  as  "The  Gentle  Boy,"  "The 
May  Pole  of  Merry  Mount/'  "Endicott's  Red  Cross,"  and  "Lady 
Eleanore's  Mantle."  We  may  even  include  here  "Young  Goodman 
Brown,"  in  one  sense  unreal  and  fantastic,  but  in  another  historic- 
ally true  to  the  Puritanic  idea  of  the  orgies  of  witches. 

Although  Hawthorne  is  best  known  as  a  painter  of  Puritan 
character,  he  is  also  a  sym'pathetic  revealer  of  the  souls  of  other 
and  varied  types  of  people.  For  instance,  we  have  Beatrice  in 
"Rappaccini's  Daughter."  She  stands  under  the  shadow  of  in- 
voluntary evil,  and  the  study  of  her  character  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  soul  is  to  be  the  victim  of  circumstances  of 
which  it  is  the  unintentional  cause. 

Again,  by  character  development  his  satiric  powers  are  given 
free  rein.  In  "Mrs.  Bullfrog,"  the  satire  is  broad  and  compara- 
tively commonplace;  in  "The  Celestial  Railroad,"  it  enters  the 
world  of  current  religion;  in  "Feathertop,"  it  serves  excellently 
as  a  take-off  on  the  contemporary  society  fop  and  is  imaginatively 
combined  with  the  uncanny  and  grotesquely  pathetic.  Critics 
have  apty  said  that  he  never  drew  the  character  of  a  so-called 
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man  of  the  world,  because  sucli  a  man,  by  Hawtborne's  definition, 
would  really  be  a  man  out  of  the  great  moral  world  which  to  him 
seemed  the  only  real  world. 

When  we  think  of  Hawthorne,  then,  it  is  principally  in  terms 
of  the  characters  he  created,  such  as  Ethan  Brand,  the  old  apple 
dealer,  Beatrice,  Owen  Warland,  the  white  old  maid,  or  Goodman 
Brown.  When  Poe's  tales  are  mentioned,  however,  one  immedi- 
ately thinks  of  the  weirdest,  the  most  gruesome,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  fascinating  short  stories  ever  written.  They  leave 
this  vivid  impression  because  their  author  was  an  adept  in  the 
creation  of  the  supernatural  of  an  imaginary  world.  Poe's  great- 
est tale  of  this  type,  ''The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  has  been 
described  as  "a  prose  poem  of  imaginative  fear  connected  with 
death  and  plunging  at  last  into  black  depths  of  madness  and  anni- 
hilation."^ Each  stroke  of  the  master  brush  adds  to  the  desired 
effect.  The  black  and  lurid  tarn,  Roderick  Usher  with  his  mental 
disorder,  his  sister  Madeline  who  is  subject  to  trances  and  who 
is  buried  prematurely  in  a  vault  directly  underneath  the  guest's 
room,  the  midnight  winds  blowing  from  every  direction  toward 
the  House  of  Usher,  the  chance  reading  of  a  sentence  from  an  old 
rhyme  telling  of  a  mysterious  noise,  the  hearing  of  a  muffled 
sound  and  the  terrible  suggestion  of  its  cause, — all  tend  to  indi- 
cate and  heighten  the  gloom  of  the  final  catastrophe.  They  are 
the  steps  to  the  perfect  achievement  of  the  supernatural. 

Hawthorne's  element  of  the  supernatural  deals  in  a  wonderfully 
artful  manner  with  American  Colonial  days.  He  writes  for  a 
practical  and  even  skeptical  generation  in  a  country  where,  as  he 
himself  said,  there  was  nothing  but  a  "commonplace  prosperity, 
in  broad  and  simple  daylight,"-  yet  he  gains  our  imaginative  be- 
lief in  witchcraft,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  fountain  of  youth,  the 
magic  of  alchemy,  and  other  outgrown  marvels  of  their  kind. 
He  secures  a  more  or  less  remote,  mystical,  or  poetical  background, 
in  old  Colonial  times,  or  perhaps  in  romantic  Italy.  He  seems 
to  take  us  into  a  land  which  should  be  familiar  but  is  changed,  as 

1  Bronson,    W.    C,    History    of    American    Literature.     D.    C.    Heath    &    Co., 
Boston,  1900,  p.  165. 

2  Preface  to  "The  Marble  Fawn." 
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though  hy  a  touch  of  moonlight  and  shadow,  so  that  the  objects 
are  but  indistinctly  seen.  He  gives  us  a  suggestive  hint  that 
sets  our  fancy  going ;  then,  with  a  half-smile,  he  quietly  offers  us 
the  choice  of  a  matter-of-fact  explanation,  which  we,  of  course, 
refuse  to  accept.  Poe's  method,  as  contrasted  with  this,  is  spec- 
tacular. He  assumes  an  air  of  perfect  candor,  seems  to  fix  the 
eye  of  one  of  his  own  mesmerists  upon  us,  gives  the  minutest  of 
details  and  the  most  graphic  of  descriptions,  and  almost  drives 
us  to  belief  in  the  impossible. 

Another  element  found  in  Poe's  tales  is  symbolism.  The  best 
example  of  it  is  found  in'  'The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  in 
which  the  haunted  palace  represents  a  noble  mind  dethroned  by 
madness.  This  symbolizing  of  the  spiritual  by  the  physical  and 
uniting  the  two  in  a  wonderful  harmony,  and  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  individuality  of  both,  is  perfectly  done.  Another 
use  of  symbolism  is  found  in  "The  Tell  Tale  Heart,"  in  which  the 
heart  of  the  murdered  man  beats  so  hard  against  the  boards  of  the 
floor  under  which  it  is  buried,  typifying  the  throbbings  of  con- 
science, that  the  murderer  is  forced  to  reveal  himself  to  the 
authorities. 

Hawthorne  makes  much  more  extensive  use  of  symbolism.  He 
selects  some  object,  token,  or  utterance  in  harmony  with  his  pur- 
pose and  uses  it  as  a  symbol  to  represent  some  moral  action  or 
result.  The  symbol  may  be  an  embroidered  mantle,  indicative  of 
pride,  as  in  ''Lady  Eleanore's  Mantle" ;  a  butterfly,  expressive  in 
a  material  way  of  a  spiritual  achievement,  as  in  "The  Artist  of  the 
Beautiful" ;  a  scarecrow,  typical  of  a  brainless  society  dandy,  as 
in  "Feathertop."  Again,  the  whole  story  may  be  made  up  of 
symbols  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  an  allegory,  as  in  the  "Hall 
of  Fantasy,"  where  the  author  creates  a  mock  Hall  of  Fame, 
in  which  are  found  all  radical  and  sensational  reformers  of  the 
day.  Hawthorne  is,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  master  of  the  art  of 
symbolism.  Through  it  he  discloses  a  picture  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  human  soul  such  as  no  other  author  has  given. 

True  it  is  that  the  realm  of  subject-matter  offers  the  author  many 
opportunities  to  display  his  originality.     He  can  bring  forth  new 
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themes,  new  phases  of  character,  new  nses  of  the  supernatural  and 
of  symbolism.  There  is  also  another  field  in  which  the  writer's 
genius  may  find  still  greater  freedom  and  that  is  the  field  of  style. 
The  theme  is  the  living,  moving  force  of  a  story,  but  whether  or 
not  it  strikes  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  makes  a  lasting 
impression  there  depends  upon  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
production, — the  framework  on  which  it  is  presented. 

Poe's  style  is  illustrative  of  his  genius.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  his  originality  here,  for  he  is  original  whether  he  will  or  no: 
the  history  of  literature  does  not  show  another  mind  like  his. 
One  of  the  greatest  faculties  with  which  he  was  endowed  was  the 
ability  to  combine  the  incidents  and  accessories  of  a  story  so  that 
they  all  worked  together  to  deepen  a  single  impression  upon  the 
reader's  mind  and  imagination.  It  is  an  intellectual  art,  clear, 
terse  and  polished,  each  sentence  complete  and  fitted  neatly  to  the 
others,  like  a  mosaic.  This  particular  one  of  his  artistic  devices 
may  be  termed  pictorial,  for  it  is  an  element  of  style  in  which 
the  author  subordinates  everything  to  the  production  of  one  har- 
monious color  tone.  This  total  effect  is  accomplished  by  the  grad- 
ual introduction  of  minute  and  descriptive  details,  the  tiny  marble 
cubes  of  the  mosaic,  which  intensify  the  effect  of  what  has  gone 
before,  until  the  whole  is  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  most  fas- 
cinating power. 

Again,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  serves  as  an  excellent 
example,  this  time  to  illustrate  that  pictorial  quality  of  Poe's  tales. 
The  opening  sentence  puts  us  in  tlie  mood  for  the  story,  providing 
an  atmosphere  that  lends  its  coloring  to  every  detail : 

''During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the 
heavens,  I  had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singu- 
larly dreary  tract  of  country,  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House 
of  Usher." 

Here  is  the  keynote  of  the  story,  and  we  are  prepared  for  sad- 
ness and  depression.  The  second  sentence  intensifies  these  fea- 
tures, and  with  each  additional  j^hrase  the  depression  and  sadness 
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become  more  oppressive.  Our  appreciation  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  unhappy  Roderick  Usher  is  increased  by  the  somber 
and  mournful  background  of  the  story, — a  doomed  house  crumbling 
into  ruin,  with  its  vacant,  staring  windows,  and  set  in  the  midst  of 
indescribably  dreary  surroundings.  The  spectral  trees,  the  gray 
sedge,  the  black  tarn, — all  these  combine  to  produce  that  unity  of 
effect  which  makes  a  landscape  of  Poe's  as  individual,  after  its 
own  fashion,  as  any  mosaic  landscape  of  the  Hadrian  villa  in 
Rome. 

Still  another  gift  of  Poe's  was  the  power  of  close  analysis,  of 
logical  and  consecutive  thought.  Such  tales  as  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue,''  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  "The  Pur- 
loined Letter,"  and  "The  Gold  Bug,"  illustrate  this  power.  They 
have  been  classified  as  stories  of  quasi-mathematical  analysis  or 
tales  of  ratiocination.  In  them  analytic  reasoning  is  so  brilliantly 
employed  that  Poe  has  been  called  the  potential  prince  of  detec- 
tives. While  this  is  by  no  means  his  greatest  gift,  yet  it  is  un- 
mistakeably  one  of  the  artistic  devices  of  his  style. 

1^0  one  knew  better  than  Poe  how  to  work  up  to  a  climax  of 
horror,  and  then  to  intensify  its  awfulness  by  dropping  in  some 
contrasting  detail.  In  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  the  false 
friend,  in  his  carnival  dress  with  cap  and  bells,  is  enticed  through 
the  catacombs,  supposedly  toward  the  wine  vaults.  Three  times 
is  the  webwork  of  nitre  on  the  walls  mentioned  to  prove  their 
fearful  depth  below  the  river-bed,  and  the  victim's  consequent 
hopelessness  of  rescue.  The  false  Fortunate  is  chained  here  and 
walled  up  in  the  masonry  that  is  to  become  his  living  tomb.  Only 
a  small  opening  is  left.  The  avenger  said,  "I  thrust  a  torch  through 
the  remaining  aperture  and  let  it  fall  within.  There  came  forth 
in  return  only  a  jingling  of  the  bells."  The  awful  death  grows 
doubly  horrible  at  this  suggestion  of  the  merriment  of  the  car- 
nival. 

Poe  exalted  this  technical  and  formal  side  of  literary  excellence 
more  than  did  Hawthorne.  His  aim  was  to  produce  a  pronounced 
effect  by  artistic  means.  He  selected  with  gTeat  care  the  point 
which  he  wished  to  emphasize  and  then  discarded  everything  which 
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did  not  draw  attention  to  that  point.  He  himself  wrote :  "Having 
conceived  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect  to 
be  wrought  out,  he  (the  artist)  then  invests  such  incidents,  he 
then  combines  such  events,  as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing 
this  preconceived  effect.  ...  In  the  whole  composition  there 
should  be  no  word  written,  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or  in- 
direct, is  not  to  the  one  pre-established  design."^  The  desired 
impression  was  always  unusual,  imaginative,  uncanny,  or  horrible. 
His  tales,  as  well  as  his  poems,  were  artistic  creations  after  this 
pattern,  in  which  beauty  in  form  was  the  goal :  in  them  truth  had 
no  place  unless  it  added  to  the  achievement  of  beauty. 

As  a  result  of  these  theories,  Poe  has  an  almost  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  the  part  which  he  played  in  developing  the  short  story. 
His  tales  are  as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  and  as  cold 
and  unfeeling.  Hawthorne's  tales  throb  with  life.  Like  Poe,  he 
employes  the  unusual,  the  improbable,  the  supernatural,  but  only 
so  long  as  he  does  not,  in  his  own  phrase,  "swerve  aside  from  the 
truth  of  the  human  heart." 

While  Hawthorne  and  Poe  are  classed  together  as  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  writers  of  the  short  story,  yet  they  were  remark- 
ably different  in  style.  Unlike  Poe,  Hawthorne  did  not  take  the 
airline  directness  of  narration,  but  used  that  moral  truth  and 
beauty  which  will  give  life  to  his  tales  long  after  interest  in  the 
present  style  of  short  story  technique  has  passed  away.  However, 
his  style  shows  the  skill  of  a  literary  artist.  It  is  easy,  exact, 
flowing,  never  hurried  or  excessively  ornamented,  and  never  ap- 
pearing to  strain  after  effect.  That  element  in  Poe's  style  known 
as  pictorial  art  has  been  likened  to  a  labored  mosaic,  each  sen- 
tence and  each  colorful  detail  being  a  tiny  cube  of  marble  lending 
its  tone  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Hawthorne's  pictorial  qual- 
ity is  more  like  the  landscapes  of  Corot.  The  reader  is  first  at- 
tracted by  the  atmosphere  hanging  like  a  thin  veil  over  the  ro- 
mance. It  may  be  the  warm  sunlight  of  May  Day  suddenly  van- 
ishing before  the  grim  visage  of  Governor  Endicott,  the  crisp 
west  wind  that  on  a  perfect  winter  day  gives  life  and  grace  to  a 

1  Poe,  Edgar  Allan.     The  Poetic  Principle. 
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snow  image,  the  dew  and  dampness  of  an  antumn  evening  that  is 
just  suited  to  a  witch  meeting  in  the  forest,  or  a  summer  day  in 
Italy  with  just  enough  breeze  to  waft  the  oppressively  sweet  odor 
of  poisonous  blossoms  from  Rajjpaccini's  garden  to  the  room  of  a 
])oor  student.  ISTo  matter  what  the  details  of  the  picture  which 
he  paints  for  us,  it  is  by  the  atmosphere  that  we  are  first  attracted. 
In  it  are  hidden  the  symbolism  and  the  magic  of  the  supernatural, 
which  upon  close  inspection  recede  into  the  background  and  leave 
clearly  outlined  characters  whose  inmost  souls  are  laid  bare  before 
us,  sympathetically  revealed  by  the  pen  of  the  artist.  ISTo  other 
American  author  has  so  delicately  harmonized  fact  and  atmosphere, 
so  gracefully  mingled  the  prosaic  with  the  ideal. 

Again,  Hawthorne's  style  lends  beauty  to  his  theme  through  the 
charm  of  his  humor,  often  so  subtle  and  gentle  that  we  are  at  first 
unaware  of  its  presence.  While  the  theme  of  ''Young  Goodman 
Brown"  is  of  the  struggle  between  sin  and  faith  for  a  human 
soul,  still  we  find  genial  humor  in  the  darkest  passages.  *  For  in- 
stance, where  Goodman  Brown  is  on  his  way  through  the  forest 
at  nightfall,  he  sees  Goody  Cloyse,  the  pious  lady  who  had  taught 
him  his  jsatechism,  going  with  her  friend  the  devil  to  a  witch 
meeting.  Later,  he  saw  the  witches'  latest  convert,  a  maiden  from 
the  village,  now  a  "rampant  hag"  who  had  received  the  devil's 
promise  to  be  queen  of  hell. 

The  satire,  "Mrs.  Bullfrog,"  is  humorous  throughout,  on  the 
order  of  the  following  passage : 

"On  the  front  seat  of  the  coach  there  was  one  of  those  small 
baskets  in  which  travelling  ladies  who  are  too  delicate  to  appear 
at  a  public  table  generally  carry  a  supply  of  gingerbread,  biscuits 
and  cheese,  cold  ham  and  other  light  refreshments  to  sustain 
nature  to  the  journey's  end.  Such  airy  diet  will  sometimes  keep 
them  in  pretty  good  flesh  for  a  week  together." 

In  many  of  his  tales,  humor  borders  so  closely  on  pathos  that  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  "Feathertop"  is  the  story 
of  an  old  witch  who  made  a  scarecrow  with  a  pumpkin,  a  few 
pieces  of  broomstick,  and  some  ancient  finery,  and  then  decided 
to  make  a  man  of  the  figure,  whose  life  would  depend  ujxdu  the 
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smoke  of  liis  pipe.     The  witch  started  him  off  to  the  village,  and 
said : 

"If  any  ask  thy  name,  it  is  'Feathertop/  for  thou  hast  a  feather 
in  thy  hat,  and  I  have  thrust  a  handful  of  feathers  into  the  hollow 
of  thy  head.  And  thy  wig,  too,  is  of  the  fashion  they  call  'feather- 
top'  ;  so  be  Feathertop  thy  name." 

As  he  passed  down  the  principal  street,  the  townspeople  gazed 
in  awe,  taking  him  for  such  nobility  as  a  French  ambassador,  or 
a  Spanish  adventurer.  Only  a  child  and  a  cur  saw  him  as  he 
really  was.  But  while  in  the  home  of  Justice  Gookin,  he  chanced 
to  catch  his  reflection  in  a  truthful  plate  mirror.  He  hurried  back 
to  Mother  Rigby,  howling  out  in  self-contempt: 

"I've  seen  myself,  mother !  I've  seen  myself  for  the  wretched, 
ragged,  emj)ty  thing  I  am.     I'll  exist  no  longer." 

Poe  could  not  be  a  humorist  for  the  same  reason  that  he  could 
not  paint  character,  because  of  his  lack  of  human  sympathy. 
Such  stories  as  "The  Thousand-and-Second  Tale  of  Scheherazade," 
"The  Literary  Life  of  Thingum  Bob  Esq.,"  "Silence:  A  Fable," 
and  "Some  Words  with  a  Mummy/'  are  his  only  failures,  and 
they  are  the  ones  in  which  he  tried  to  be  humorous. 

Finally,  besides  Hawthorne's  humor,  which  kept  his  tales  from 
lapsing  into  pessimism,  he  frequently  introduced  children  when 
he  wanted  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  a  situation.  In  "Ethan  Brand," 
little  Joe  is  the  only  one  who  responds  naturally  to  the  mystery  in 
the  case  of  the  old  lime-burner.  It  is  he  who  does  most  to  give 
the  story  its  realistic  atmosphere.  Also,  in  "The  Artist  of  the 
Beautiful,"  the  part  of  the  spiritualized  butterfly  would  not  be 
so  efl^ectively  developed  had  it  not  the  finger  of  the  little. child  on 
which  to  alight  and  vary  its  behavior. 

But  the  peculiar  qualities  which  thus  set  Hawthorne's  work 
apart  cannot  be  completely  analyzed:  they  must  be  felt.  It  may 
be  said  in  general,  however,  that  it  is  due  partly  to  the  originality 
of  his  subject-matter,  and  partly  to  the  refined  beauty  and  subtle 
suggestiveness  of  his  style.  Poe,  himself  an  artist  in  the  field  of 
the  short  story,  was  quick  to  recognize  and  pass  favorable  criticism 
upon  his  great  contemporary.     He  writes  thus  of  him : 
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"Mr.  Hawthorne's  distinctive  trait  is  invention,  creation,  imag- 
ination, originality, — a  trait  which,  in  the  literature  of  fiction,  is 
positively  worth  all  the  rest.  But  the  nature  of  the  originality, 
so  far  as  regards  its  manifestation  in  letters  is  but  imperfectly 
understood.  The  inventive  or  original  mind  as  frequently  dis- 
plays itself  in  novelty  of  tone  as  in  novelty  of  matter.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne is  original  in  all  points.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  designate  the  best  of  his  tales ;  we  repeat  that,  without 
exception,  they  are  beautiful.  He  has  the  purest  style,  the  finest 
taste,  the  most  available  scholarship,  the  most  delicate  humor,  the 
most  touching  pathos,  the  most  radiant  imagination,  the  most  con- 
summate ingenuity;  and  with  these  varied  good  qualities  he  has 
done  well  as  a  mystic."^ 

Such  criticism  means  much  in  itself,  because  it  comes  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  has  world-wide  fame  as  a  writer  of  tales.  Poe's 
stories  have  a  brilliant  intensity  which  one  does  not  find  in  Haw- 
thorne, but  the  latter  is  superior  in  evenness  of  workmanship,  in 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ability  to  delineate  character,  in 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation,  and  in  sanity  of  soul.  But  each 
within  his  own  range  of  theme  and  technique  is  an  artist  in  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  both  are  numbered  among  the  greatest  literary 
artists  of  their  time. 

1  Prom  review  of  "Twice  Told  Tales"  and  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  pub- 
lished by  Poe  in  Godey's  Magazine,  in  1846. 
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G.  V.  Price,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Colony,  Kansas. 

ff """"""°"""'"""|E  are  getting  a  new  point  of  view  in  secondary  edu- 
I  ^Y  T  I  cation.  The  newer  books  on  sociology  give  a  large 
I  VV  =  P^^^®  *^  education  as  a  factor  in  progress.  Pro- 
I  I   fessor  Todd's  ''Theories  of  Social  Progress"  empha- 

^] , Diiiiiiiiiiii{§  sizes  throughout  the  importance  of  education  in  any 

I  I   conscious  scheme  of  social  advance.     "Progress  is 

1  1    possible,"  he  says,  "only  when  along  with  the  indi- 

'' '"°""""""t      vidual  power  of  initiating  changes  there  exists  a 

social  aggregate  capable  of  appreciating  and  conserving  them. 
Social  advance  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  knowledge  is 
diffused,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  society." 
The  final  significance  of  education,  he  asserts,  is  the  equalizing 
of  opportunity,  or,  in  Ward's  phrase,  is  the  "equitable  distribution 
of  the  fruit  of  achievement"  through  the  universal  diffusion  of 
extant  knowledge.  He  maintains  that  genius  exists  in  every  one 
of  us  and  he  attributes  "the  social  waste  of  unguided  personal 
ability"  to  inadequate  education. 

In  the  same  class  with  professor  Todd's  book  mtist  be  placed, 
to  choose  at  random.  Professor  Dewey's  "Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion," and  Professor  Smith's  "Introduction  to  Educational  Soci- 
ology." The  aim  of  this  newer  education  is  to  "create  social  soli- 
darity by  means  of  a  social  type  marked  by  service  rather  than 
exploitation,"*  The  spirit  in  which  the  school  work  is  done  is 
the  important  thing.  Professor  Cooley  declares  that  he  will  par- 
don some  minor  faults  of  the  curriculum  if  he  is  certain  that  the 
school  is  "teaching  everyone  a  community  spirit  that  shall  be  the 
basis  at  once  of  citizenship,  of  morals,  and  of  religion."^  Thus 
Dr.  Scott  urges  as  the  highest  aim  of  education  "the  capacity  for 
effective  social  service  of  a  self-organized  and  voluntary  char- 
acter," and  the  real  test  is  that  moral  life  whose  fruit  is  "self- 

*  Theories  of  Social  Progress,   p.   522. 
1  The  Social  Process,  p.  76. 
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organized  co-operative  production  for  the  service  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  human  beings." 

The  inculcation  of  this  essential  attitude  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  "social  education  in  the 
school."  It  must  be  taught  directly.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  that  high  school  history  may  contribute  to  this  purpose. 
"We  may  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  all  sound  training,  through 
whatever  feature  of  the  curriculum,  contributes  to  this  desired 
end,  but  we  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  historical  training 
aifects  the  result  most  directly."* 

The  socialization  of  history  has  already  proceeded  far  enough 
that  we  may  classify  the  historian  with  reference  to  the  "ISTew 
History."  Thus  Professor  Robinson  whites :  "The  ideal  history 
for  each  of  us  would  be  those  facts  of  past  experience  to  which  we 
should  have  recourse  oftenest  in  our  endeavors  to  understand  our- 
selves and  our  fellows.  JN^o  one  account  would  meet  the  needs  of 
all,  but  all  would  agree  that  much  of  what  passes  for  the  elements 
of  history  meets  the  needs  of  none.  ISTo  one  questions  the  inalien- 
able right  of  the  historian  to  interest  himself  in  whatever  phase 
of  the  past  he  chooses.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  a  greater  number 
of  historians  had  greater  skill  in  hitting  upon  those  phases  of  the 
past  which  will  serve  us  best  in  understanding  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems of  the  present."  The  ultimate  value  of  historical  instruction 
is  to  make  so  clear  the  nature  of  social  process  that  progress  may 
be  taken  in  hand  and  consciously  assisted. •■■ 

That  modern  society  needs  such  direction  is  obvious  enough. 
The  industrial  revolution  has  brought  us  elements  of  power  that 
we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use.  When  the  war  threatened 
Europe  in  1914,  the  chancelleries  were  unable  by  the  old  methods 
of  diplomacy  to  control  the  new  immensities  of  jDower  that  came 
with  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  growth  of  intense  nation- 
alisms. The  real  dawn  of  human  progress  will  be  when  the  new 
energies  of  science  and  industry  are  harnessed  to  a  constructive 
social  program.  The  knowledge  we  need,  as  Plato  tells  us,  is  "that 
which  uses  as  well  as  makes." 

•  Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship.     Hist.  Out.  Ap.  1919. 
1  "New  History,"   25,  p.   252. 
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Historians  and  sociologists  have  generally  accepted  the  idea  that 
progress  may  be  achieved  through  control.  It  is  an  attainment 
and  not  due  to  some  ameliorative  drift.  As  John  Morley  wrote 
in  his  Essay  on  Compromise :  ''It  would  be  odd  if  the  theory  which 
makes  progress  depend  on  modification  forbade  us  to  attempt  to 
modify.  When  it  is  said  that  the  various  successive  changes  in 
thought  and  institution  present  and  consummate  themselves  spon- 
taneously, no  one  means  by  spontaniety  that  they  come  to  pass 
independently  of  human  effort  and  volition.  On  the  contrary, 
this  energy  of  the  members  of  society  is  one  of  the  spontaneous 
elements.  It  is  quite  as  indispensable  as  any  other  of  them. 
Progress  is  not  automatic.  .  .  .  The  world  grows  better  because 
people  wish  that  it  should,  and  take  the  right  steps  to  make  it 
better.''  Professor  Todd  has  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  concrete  tests  of  progress.  Some  of  these  would  be: 
"The  expansion  of  the  numbers  of  men  and  a  higher  level  of  ma- 
terial wants  and  their  satisfaction;  greater  emphasis  upon  intel- 
lectual values,  wider  participation  in  all  material  and  intellectual 
gains ;  change  of  penal  machinery  from  terror  to  reformation ; 
trend  from  force  to  rational  persuasion ,  as  seen  in  government,  in 
education,  in  religion,  and  in  the  family."* 

Just  now  those  who  oppose  a  rational  control  of  the  social 
process  point  to  Germany  for  what  may  be  the  result  of  a  too 
narrowly  conceived  analysis  of  progress.  There  can  be  no  denying 
the  result.  Lord  Cromer  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  "The  total 
moral  collapse  of  Germany  was  the  most  extraordinary  event  in 
recorded  history.  Side  by  side  with  a  great  advance  in  material 
prosperity  and  scientific  knowledge  there  had  been  a  deterioration 
of  character.  The  whole  national  mind  of  Germany  had  become 
materialized."  Gerard  in  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  has 
shown  how  complete  was  the  state  control  over  education :  "From 
the  time  when  he  is  four  years  old  the  German  is  disciplined  and 
taught  that  his  Government  is  the  only  good  and  effective  form. 
The  teachers  in  the  schools  are  all  Government-paid  and  teach  the 
children  only  the  principles  desired  by  the  rulers  of  the  German 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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people.  Their  games  and  their  walks  are  superintended  by  their 
teachers,  who  are  ever  inculcating  in  them  reverence  and  awe  for 
the  military  heroes  past  and  present.  On  Saturday  night  the 
German  boy  is  turned  over  by  the  State-paid  school  teacher  to  the 
State-paid  pastor,  who  adds  divine  authority  to  the  principles  of 
reverence  for  the  German  system." 

I  have  quoted  these  two  strong  statements  not  with  the  purpose 
of  preventing  in  the  slighest  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  German  Republic,  but  as  a  fact  that  may  be  useful  for 
future  guidance.  What,  then,  does  the  German  experiment  prove  ? 
It  shows,  first,  that  we  cannot  make  the  national  unit  the  ultimate 
basis  of  education,  but  that  it  must  be  based  on  the  broader 
concept  of  racial  solidarity.  It  proves  in  the  second  place  that 
human  nature  can  be  moulded,  and  granted  the  alterability  of 
human  nature,  progress  is  brought  within  the  range  of  effort.  It 
proves  that  education,  good  or  bad,  has  its  influence.  The  teacher 
need  not  fear  that  he  will  not  influence  life,  but  he  must  see  to 
it  that  he  influences  it  savingly.  And  what  the  positive  maker 
of  character  would  claim,  therefore,  is,  not  that  he  is  infallible, 
but  that  we  are  more  apt  to  have  the  socialized  citizen  by  con- 
sciously trying  to  socialize  the  subject  matter  of  education  than 
to  leave  it  to  haphazard  methods. 

The  conception  that  human  nature  and  ideas  are  modifiable  is 
fundamental  to  a  socialized  history.  The  committee  previously 
referred  to  put  down  as  the  supreme  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history 
and  social  science  "the  positive  direction  to  the  growth  of  those 
mental  and  moral  qualities  of  children,  which  rightly  developed, 
constitute  the  basis  of  good  citizenship."  And  first  among  the 
values  of  historical  training  was  "freeing  the  mind  from  the  tram- 
mels of  time  and  place,  substituting  the  idea  of  orderly  develop- 
ment and  change  for  the  instinctive  notion  of  a  static  world,  per- 
forming in  this  respect  a  service  in  education  analogous  to  that 
performed  by  biology  for  organic  nature  or  by  geology  for  inorganic 
nature."  It  would  be  an  odd  theory  of  evolution  which  conceived 
everything  else  changing  except  humanity.  Indeed,  Lamprecht 
held  that  history  was  a  study  of  certain  "psychic  dominants"  or 
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ideas  tliat  held  sway  for  a  wliile,  then  to  be  succeeded  by  other 
•'dominants." 

iSTothing  is  clearer  than  that  fundamental  conceptions  do  change. 
It  is  as  reasonable  to  assert  that  because  a  thing  has  been  it  will 
not  be  as  to  assert  that  because  a  thing  has  been  it  always  must  be. 
Montaigne  asserted  that  the  time  would  never  come  when  mankind 
would  cease  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  but  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  past.  The  Southern  states- 
men held  that  slavery  had  been  present  in  all  of  the  civilizations 
of  the  past,  that  it  was  endorsed  by  the  Bible,  that  it  was  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Southern  social  structure,  and  hence  could  not 
be  abolished.  Thousands  risked  their  lives  on  the  theory  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  human  institutions.  But  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States.  The  craving  for  strong  drink,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  made  prohibition  untenable.  But  the  final  elim- 
ination of  alcoholism  is  fairly  certain.  And  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  analogy  of  these  instances,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  war  and  competitive  armaments  must  forever  continue. 
Professor  ISTicolai,  in  "The  Biology  of  War,"  has  shown  that  it 
is  logically  impossible  for  the  armies  of  Europe  to  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  that  they  have  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Modern  war 
is  becoming  so  destructive  with  the  rapid  advance  of  science  that 
it  devours  itself.  Its  after  effects  are  so  uncontrollable  that  inter- 
national co-operation  against  war  has  become  necessary,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  if  the  League  of  ^Nations  could  be  made  oper- 
ative for  a  generation  the  Great  War  would  be  but  a  prelude  to  the 
dusk  of  the  war  gods. 

The  socialization  of  history  would  prevent  the  growth  of  chau- 
vinism, one  obvious  result  of  the  nationalistic  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Socialized  history  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
citizens  of  every  nation  but  our  own,  nor  does  it  fail  to  give  due 
place  to  the  study  of  the  contributions  of  national  units,  but  it 
must  teach  that  the  world  is  becoming  more  interdependent. 
Br.  Kingsley  has  given  clear  expression  to  this  idea :  "The  danger 
to  be  avoided  above  all  others  is  the  tendency  to  claim  that  one 
nation  has  a   sweeping  superiority  over   others.      The  claim  of 
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siicli  superiority,  as  among  individuals,  is  a  sure  cause  of  irrecon- 
cilable hatred.  The  cure  for  this  narrow  and  partizan  attitude  is 
to  be  found  in  the  broad  conception  that  humanity  is  greater  than 
any  one  nation.  The  idea  should  be  developed  that  every  nation 
has,  or  may  have,  something  to  contribute  of  worth  to  other  nations 
and  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  conception  when  thoroughly 
inculcated  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  continued  existence 
and  development  of  all  nations  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  civilization,  .  .  .  We  cannot  expect  that  a  principle  so  funda- 
mental can  be  inculcated  in  the  abstract;  but  through  a  specific 
study  of  many  nations  we  should  do  much  to  establish  a  genuine 
internationalism,  free  from  sentiment,  founded  on  fact,  and  actu- 
ally operative  in  the  aifairs  of  men."* 

History  may  be  socialized  partly  through  right  cultivation  of 
the  imagination.  Professor  Todd  says  that  "efficient  imagination" 
is  the  basis  of  the  socially  developed  personality.  By  imagination 
in  this  usage  we  mean  the  ability  to  see  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
others,  to  divine  motives,  and  to  envisage  the  whole  social  process. 
Education  through  history  should  mean  the  enlarging  of  the  social 
experience  of  the  child.  This  enlarged  experience  can  come  to 
but  few  by  direct  observation.  A  course  of  history  that  limits 
itself  simply  to  the  present  day  will  likely  give  the  student  a 
distorted  notion  of  his  own  importance  in  the  whole  continuing 
life  of  humanity.  Imagination  is  both  a  result  and  a  necessity 
to  historical  study.  Professor  Hart's  statement  is  here  appro- 
priate: "There  is  an  imagination  which  works  from  within  out- 
wards; which  makes  the  reader  see  as  the  historian  sees,  the  real 
characters  of  men;  which,  allowing  for  human  weakness  and  for 
the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  informs  us  whether  this  or 
that  man,  this  or  that  people,  this  or  that  age,  this  or  that  standard 
has  carried  forward  civilization,  opened  the  gates  of  thought,  liber- 
ated souls.  .  .  .  There  is  no  great  history  without  large  imagin- 
ation, any  more  than  there  is  painting,  or  for  that  matter,  scien- 
tific discovery."^ 

There  is  a  kind  of  imagination  that  is  not  history,  "which  fos- 

•  School  and  Society,  Jan.  S.  191C. 
1  American  Hist.,  Re.  Jan.,  1910. 
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ters  native  prejudices  and  does  not  permit  the  truth  to  gain  recog- 
nition." The  mists  of  time  transfigure  the  men  and  events  of  the 
past.  Critical  scholarship,  properly  chastened,  should  show  us  the 
actual  problems  that  Washington  or  Lincoln  had  to  face.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  has  a  suggestive  list  of  historical  short  vs^eights.^ 

The  high  school  student  may  use  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  his- 
tory. This  unity  may  be  seen  most  directly  in  the  tracing  of 
institutions  and  ideas.  Such  study,  to  quote  the  Committee  again, 
"yields  or  should  yield  high  ethical  and  moral  concepts  of  loyalty 
to  principles  and  to  institutions  by  revealing  the  cost  at  which 
the  elements  of  civilization  have  been  secured  to  us."  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  teacher  should  realize  what  the  fundamental 
values  of  life  are  when  many  people's  minds  are  filled  with 
notions  of  indiscriminate  change,  and  when  no  small  part  of  the 
population  is  filled  with  destructive  rage  at  existing  institutions. 
Conservation  is  an  attitude  as  valuable  as  innovation.  The  high 
school  course  in  history,  preceded  of  course,  by  good  work  in  the 
grades,  should  furnish  the  student  a  clear  notion  of  the  European 
background  of  American  history.  We  can  carry  the  point  further 
and  show  the  essential  similarity  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ameri- 
can development.  Such  teaching  would  of  course  show  both  sides 
of  the  American  revolution.  Such  teaching  would  draw  us  into 
greater  harmony  with  Europe.  In  fact,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
if  we  had  had  a  true  teaching  of  American  history  all  along, 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  would  have  been  so  close  that  the 
war  of  1914  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  conception  of  unity  may  be  applied  in  the  use  of  magazines 
and  current  history.  It  is  often  true  that  the  pupil  reader  of 
magazines  or  newspapers  finds  in  each  new  headline  a  new  condi- 
tion. A  little  historical  study,  however,  should  show  him  that  the 
problem  which  he  thinks  is  a  new  one  has  its  roots  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  world's  life  is  not  a  continually  changing  series  of 
events,  but  that  there  is  a  real  connection  with  what  has  gone 
before.  Professor  Mace's  statement  is  here  appropriate:  "To 
connect  events  and  conditions  of  the  past  with  life  as  the  pupil 

2  Mendacity  of  History.     North  Am.  Rev.,  199-910. 
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loiows  it  will  make  it  (history)  more  or  less  of  a  practical  sub- 
ject. .  .  .  The  connection  may  be  worked  out  in  many  ways. 
Por  example,  the  Egyptians  had  certain  ideas  about  immortality, 
and  therefore,  certain  ideas  of  burial.  The  Greeks  took  up  these 
and  modified  them.  The  Komans  changed  them  still  further, 
especially  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
made  still  greater  changes.  The  Reformation  introduced  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  after  death,  and  today  the  great  variety  of 
ideas  on  the  subject  show  the  tremendous  differentiations  that 
have  come  since  the  days  of  old  Egypt."  It  is  by  some  such  study 
as  this  that  the  student  comes  to  realize  how  the  modern  world 
came  to  be. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  new  history  did  not  show  the 
influence  of  certain  ideals.  What  men  think  in  the  long  run 
affects  their  actions.  The  determination  of  a  man's  thoughts  is 
the  determination  of  the  man,  whether  of  the  Kaiser  or  of  Wilson. 
Professor  Turner  boldly  told  his  colleagues  in  1893  that  more 
important  than  the  physical  conditions  of  frontier  life  were  the 
ideas  of  the  settlers  that  gave  shape  to  the  institutions  of  frontier 
democracy.  Professor  Adams  has  sho^vn  that  ideals  have  had 
a  great  place  in  American  life,  in  the  Slavery  struggle,  Prohibi- 
tion, etc.,  and  that  no  political  party  has  been  successful  that  has 
disregarded  this  idealism.*  "There  is,"  says  Woodberry,  "an 
ideality  of  the  human  spirit  visible  in  all  the  works  of  Democ- 
racy," and  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  frequently,  for  here  in 
America  it  is  of  grave  importance  that  we  remain  open-minded 
and  open-hearted  to  that  continuing  idealism  which  must  be  the 
strength  and  stay  of  the  nation."^ 

The  socialization  of  the  content  of  history  must  lead  finally  to 
a  socialization  of  methods.  At  Pasadena,  California,  where  there 
has  been  a  continuous  social  science  course  for  ten  years,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  popular  plan  was  two  years  of  European  his- 
tory and  one  year  of  American  History  and  Government.  This 
is  in  agreement  with  the  recommendations  of  the  California  Com- 
mission, that  it  was  useless  to  give  less  than  two  years  of  Euro- 

•  Power  of  Ideals  In  America.     1918.     Macmillan. 

1  Meredith  Nicholson.     Valley  of  Democracy.     Scribners,  63,  664. 
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pean  History.  At  Pasadena  civics  is  the  core  of  the  social  science 
course,  but  that  civics  is  not  a  mechanical  study  of  government, 
but  its  functional  activities,  citizenship,  organization,  interests, 
and  obligations.  But  whatever  name  we  give  the  course,  economic, 
civic,  sociological,  or  historical,  the  interdependence  of  knowledge 
and  problems  must  be  made  clear.  We  should  have  abandoned  the 
watertight  compartment  theory  of  knowledge  as  the  arid  Soudan 
of  pedagogical  methods.  Problems  do  not  confront  the  child  as 
specifically  civic  or  historical,  but  are  likely  to  be  all  of  these. 
The  Committee  on  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
holds  that  "education  is  essentially  a  unitary  and  continuous  pro- 
cess and  that  all  the  objectives  of  education  (Health,  Command 
of  fundamental  processes.  Worthy  home-membership.  Vocation, 
Citizenship,  Worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  Ethical  character)  must 
be  recognized  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  secondary  educa- 
tion."* As  Professor  Small  says:  "ISTo  subject  abstracted  from 
the  actual  whole  is  veracious  to  the  pupil  unless  he  is  permitted 
to  see  it  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  When  we  shall  have 
adopted  a  thoroughly  rational  pedagogy,  the  child  will  begin  to 
learn  everything  the  moment  he  begins  to  learn  anything."^  As 
an  illustration,  if  we  were  studying  the  immigration  problem,  a  full 
understanding  of  it  would  require  at  least  an  elemenary  knowledge 
of  the  economic  relations  of  immigration,  labor  supply,  standard 
of  living,  the  sociological  relations,  health  problems,  etc.,  and  the 
political  ideals  of  the  immigrant. 

The  information  must  function  in  the  present  processes  of  the 
child's  growth.  We  laid  it  down  that  we  must  emphasize  "those 
events  of  the  past  which  will  serve  us  best  in  understanding  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  present."  The  history  teacher  may 
accept  the  dictum  that  he  is  teaching  a  student  and  not  a  subject, 
and  in  the  study  of  European  history,  with  emphasis  on  such 
matters  as  discovery,  invention,  the  industrial  revolution,  the 
struggle  with  the  king  and  parliament  and  people,  and  such  fun- 
damentals of  democracy  as  the  distinction  between  liberty  and 

*  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,    1918,   No.    35. 
1  Demands  of  Sociology  on  Pedagogy. 
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license,  the  responsibilities  of  public  office,  the  merit  system,  the 
place  of  party,  we  should  have  adequate  motivation  of  study. 

The  socialized  recitation  which  places  more  responsibility  on 
the  students,  that  affords  a  real  interplay  between  students  as  such 
and  between  students  and  teacher,  gives  hope  for  making  the 
school  a  working  community  which  eliminates  disorder  and  pro- 
vides progress  in  expression  and  democratic  co-operation.  The 
numerous  studies  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  methods 
makes  a  discussion  here  superfluous.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
show  that  the  content  of  history  can  be  socialized  and  I  have 
attempted  to  point  out  that  process  by  reference  to  fundamental 
ideas. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  existence  of  an  ideal,  toward  which  we  are  striving,  is  an  indis- 
pensible  condition  to  happiness  and  success.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously every  earnest  and  successful  life  works  out  toward  an  ideal. 
The  business  man  desires  to  succeed  in  business.  His  main  idea  may 
be  merely  to  make  money.  If  this  is  all,  it  is  a  low  ideal,  but  it  is 
an  ideal  nevertheless,  and  one  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  realize. 
It  will  require  earnest  thought  and  tireless  effort  to  approximately 
realize  even  so  comparatively  low  an  ideal  as  the  winning  of  a  modest 
living;  and  still  greater  thought  and  eifort  to  amass  a  fortune.  Many 
are  content  with  this  ideal  and  give  little  thought  to  anything  higher. 
Others  enter  professions,  which  have  higher  standards  or  ideals  of 
success  and  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time  financial  rewards  more  or 
less  governed  by  the  degree  of  success  achieved  by  the  individual  in 
the  attainment  of  those  ideals.  In  such  cases,  forgetfulness  of  the 
financial  rewards  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  is  the  usual  path  of 
satisfatcion  and  success.  A  lawyer  who  regards  a  big  fee  as  of  more 
importance  than  an  attitude  or  an  argument  that  is  professionally  in 
good -form  is  likely  to  lose  his  professional  standing  by  such  sacrifice  of 
the  ideal;  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  probably  lose  his  ill-gotten 
wealth  as  well.  And  herein  practically  all  callings  and  professions 
are  alike.  Real  satisfaction  and  a  true  and  lasting  success  come  only 
from  having  and  persistently  reaching  out  after  an  ideaL 

What  is  the  true  teacher's  ideal?  We  hesitate  to  answer,  because 
this  is  so  personal  a  matter;  and  also  for  fear  that  we  shall  appear 
to  be  assuming  the  preacher's  prerogative — which  is  always  distasteful 
to  one's  audience  when  one  is  not  a  preacher.  We  prefer  to  merely 
suggest  that  the  reader  of  this  paragraph  shall  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  ideal  or  ideals  are  do7ninating  my  life  and  relationships 
in  the  school  where  I  am  teaching?'"  If,  after  meditating  upon  this 
subject  you  feel  dissatisfied,  do  not  be  discouraged.  If  your  ideal 
were  fully  attained  there  would  be  little  left  to  live  for.  There  is 
real  meaning  in  the  expression,  "The  glory  of  the  imperfect."  A 
great  writer  has  said,  "It  is  better  to  have  failed  than  never  to  have 
had  a  striving  worthy  to  be  called  a  failure."  There  is  a  punch  in 
an  ideal.  When  we  have  fully  attained  it,  life  grows  tame  and  it  is 
time  to  retire.  But  God  pity  the  teacher  and  the  class  when  the 
stimulus  and  inspiration  of  a  high  ideal  of  character,  attainment  and 
achievement  lies  not  behind  and  beneath  and  around  and  above  the 
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daily  and  hourly  routine  of  the  school  and  the  classroom.  AVe  believe 
that  teachers  as  a  class  have  high  ideals.  And  that  is  why  the  public 
believes  in  education  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  May  its  will  to  pay 
keep  pace  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  teachers ! 


Mr.  Franklin  D.  Lane  states,  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  that  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  neglected  of 
national  resources  is  the  American  man.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
1,600,000  men  between  21  and  31  years  of  age,  who  were  first  drafted 
into  the  army,  could  not  read  nor  write  our  language,  and  tens  of 
thousands  could  not  speak  it  nor  understand  it.  "Illiteracy  is  a  pick- 
and-shovel  estate,  a  life  sentence  to  meniality,"  says  Secretary  Her- 
bert R  Kaufman  before  the  Senate  Committte  on  Education.  "De- 
mocracy may  not  have  fixed  classes  and  survive.  The  first  duty  of 
Congress  is  to  preserve  opportunity  for  the  whole  people,  and  oppor- 
tunity cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  means  of  information."  In 
1910,  Massachusetts,  boasting  of  its  educational  facilities,  had  7,469 
more  illiterate  men  of  voting  age  than  Arkansas;  Boston  had  more 
illiterates  than  Baltimore;  Fall  Elver  had  more  than  Birmingham. 
Save  !  Save  !  Save  !  This  has  been  the  mandate  for  the  past  two  years. 
It  is  a  word  with  which  this  report  is  replete.  But  we  have  l)een 
talking  of  food  and  land  and  oil,  while  the  boys  and  young  men  that 
are  about  us,  who  carry  the  fortune  of  the  democracy  in  their  hands, 
ai'e  without  a  primary  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  our  history,  our 
wars  and  what  we  have  fought  for,  our  men  and  what  they  have  stood 
for,  our  country  and  what  its  place  in  the  world  is.  The  unsocialized 
masses  .  .  .  live  in  America  but  America  does  not  live  in  them.  How 
can  all  be  free  and  equal  until  they  have  free  access  to  the  same  sources 
of  self-help  and  an  equal  chance  to  secure  them?  In  the  American 
public  school  system  we  shall  find  the  answer  to  this  question. 


To  help  establish  in  every  school  in  America  physical  education 
for  the  health  and  bodily  efficiency  of  the  children  is  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Physical  Education  Service,  with  its  headquarters  in  the 
Homer  Building,  Washington,^  D.  C.  Shocked  by  the  revelation  of 
the  national  tendency  toward  physical  degeneration  shown  in  the 
draft  examinations  and  the  survey^s  of  school  children,  a  national 
committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has 
secured  the  establishment  of  this  Service  by  the  Playground  and 
Kecreation  Association  of  America. 
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In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  this  Service,  the  United  States 
Commisioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton,  states :  "I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  the  eestablishment  of  good  health  and  right  health  habits 
is  of  the  first  and  greatest  imj^ortance  in  education,  both  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  nation."  Physical  education,  as  promoted  by 
the  ISTational  Service,  includes  periodic  examinations  to  discover 
incipient  physical  defects,  regular  instruction  in  health  habits,  and 
organized  physical  activities,  including  athletics,  setting-up  drills,  etc. 

That  the  children  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  children  in  the 
cities,  need  this  fundamental  sort  of  education  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  surveys  showing  physical  deficiency  as  prevalent  among  the  chil- 
dren of  rural  districts  as  it  is  also  among  the  children  of  the  crowded 
cities.  The  most  effective  mental  and  moral  training  will  not  go  far 
toward  the  making  of  all-around  American  citizens  unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  health  and  bodily  efficiency  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

The  thirteen  states  which  have  more  or  less  effective  laws  requiring 
physical  education  in  all  the  schools  are  as  follows:  California,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Oregon,  Ehode  Island,  Utah,  Washington.  Bills  H.  E.  7 
and  S.  1017,  now  pending  before  Congress,  plan  to  distribute  to  the 
states  for  the  promotion  of  physical  education  twenty  million  dollars, 
this  money  to  be  distributed  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  each  state  being 
required  to  appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  funds  received. 


The  Educational  Review,  published  since  1890,  and  concluding  its 
29  th  j/car  with  the  December  number,  will  hereafter  be  published  by 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company  of  New  York.  The  editor,  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  gives  his  valedictory  address  to  its  readers 
in  the  December  number  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  review  of 
educational  conditions  and  developments  since  he  assumed  its  editor- 
ship. We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph,  and  venture  to  express 
our  hearty  good  wishes  for  this  valuable  periodical  under  its  future 
management.     Dr.  Butler  says : 

"'There  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  he  who  towered  al)ove  all 
others  was  William  Torrey  Harris,  the  one  really  powerful  philosophic 
mind  that  the  new  world  has  produced  since  Jonathan  Edwards.  No 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  measure  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his 
helpful  influence  in  American  education.  He  not  only  stimulated 
teachers  to  study  and  to  think,  but  he  literally  taught  them  to  think 
and  showed  them  in  a  thousand  ways  how  to  do  their  daily  work  in 
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the  light  of  commanding  and  controlling  philosophical  principle. 
Since  his  activity  ceased  in  death,  American  education  has  had  many- 
conflicting  voices,  but  no  clear  dominant  note  of  leadership.  The 
parodies  on  educational  philosophy  that  are  temporarily  occupying 
seats  of  influence,  to  the  undoing  of  the  nation's  education  and  to  the 
steady  weakening  and  confusion  of  the  national  character,  have  a 
terrible  burden  of  responsibility  to  bear." 


Over  eight  thousand  eighth  grade  and  high  school  boys  and  girls 
of  Iowa  now  are  keeping  accurate  accounts  of  their  personal  expen- 
ditures for  the  school  year.  These  records  are  used  in  connection 
with  thrift  instruction  in  the  Iowa  schools  and  are  under  supervision 
of  the  home  economics  teachers  and  state  home  demonstration  agents. 
These  records  are  expected  to  furnish  most  interesting  exhibits  of 
both  the  possibilities  and  necessity  of  thrift  in  the  schools.  The 
personal  expense  record  blanks  furnished  the  pupils  provide 
space  for  the  listing  of  sums  spent  for  clothing,  lunch,  candy,  gum, 
ice  cream,  school  supplies,  amusements,  church  and  club  donations, 
gifts,  savings  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  show  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  parents  and  the  amount  of  money  earned  per- 
sonally by  the  pupil.  The  records  are  being  made  in  co-operation 
with  the  thrift  and  savings  campaign  of  the  Savings  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 


An  important  announcement  is  just  made  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  reference  to  increase  in  salaries  for  members  of  the 
faculties.  The  following  scale  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees:  Professors,  minimum  $4,000,  maximum  $7,000;  associate 
professors,  minimum  $3,000,  maximum  $3,600;  assistant  professors, 
four  years,  minimum  $2,100,  maximum  $2,700 ;  instructors,  three  years, 
$1,500,  $1,600,  $1,700 ;  associates,  two  years,  $1,200,  $1,300.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  foregoing  scale,  additions  have  been  made  to  salaries 
in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  approximating  $100,000. 


The  "Citizenship  Eoom"  at  State  Suffrage  Headquarters,  585  Boyl- 
ston  street,  Boston,  is  crowded  to  the  doors  each  Saturday  morning 
by  the  class  in  practical  politics.  Discussion  is  lively,  as  the  women 
assembled  have  positive  views  on  parties  and  principles.  In  addition 
to  the  lesson  in  actual  government  given  each  time  by  Miss  Mary 
Guyton  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  some  live  topic  is  discussed. 
On  a  recent  Saturday  morning,  just  how  Boston  is  governed  was  the 
subject. 

-'-'  The  educational  trend  of  our  day  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
public  school  teachers  enrolled  in  this  course. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  npon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them, 
selves. 

THE  CAVE  TWINS.  By  Lucy  Fitcli  Perkins.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

This  book  belongs  to  a  series  of  historical  and  geographical  readers 
for  the  grades.  It  presents,  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  child  of  fourth  grade  age,  a  conception  of  the  world  and  the  life  of 
man  as  it  was  in  prehistoric  times.  The  father  and  mother  of  "the 
twins,"  and  they  thetaselves,  living  the  cave  life,  gradually  develop  pri- 
meval ways  of  subsistence,  of  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
and  of  protection  from  cold  and  heat.  They  discover  the  secret  of  fire 
and  learn  how  to  hollow  out  logs  and  make  them  float  upon  the  water 
and  how  to  propel  them  so  as  to  extend  the  range  of  exploration  across 
unknown  "waters.  All  is  interestingly  told  in  simple  language,  which 
carefully  provides  a  developing  vocabulary  for  children  of  this  grade. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent  in  their  originality  and  suggestiveness. 

THE  LIBERTY  READER.  By  Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Lawrence,  Mass.     Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

A  second  copy  of  this  book  has  been  sent  us  for  review.  We  noticed 
it  favorably  in  Education  for  December,  1918.  It  is  a  collection  of  brief 
selections  from  current  war  literature  and  events,  calculated  to  give  young 
readers  a  correct  impression  of  the  righteousness  of  the  Allied  cause 
and  to  promote  patriotism. 

'  ATLANTIC  PROSE  AND  POETRY.  For  Junior  High  Schools  and 
Upper  Grammar  Grades.  Selected  and  edited  by  Charles  Swain  Thomas, 
A.  M.,  and  H.  G.  Paul,  A.  M.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press.  List  price 
$1.00;  school  rate,  80  cents. 

Anything  accepted  for  publication  in  the'  Atlantic  Monthly  is  sure  to 
bear  the  marks  of  literary  correctness.  This  collection  of  essays,  narra- 
tives, poems,  etc.,  is  fully  up  to  the  standard.  It  will  interest  the  pupil 
reader,  cultivate  correct  habits  of  expression  and  stimulate  clear  think- 
ing. In  nothing  is  a  good  model  of  more  value  than  the  book  that  is 
adopted  for  a.  High  School  classroom. 
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LIBERTY  THE  GIANT  KILLER.  By  Rebecca  Salsbury  and  William 
H.  Allen.  Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  104  pages, 
price  65  cents. 

This  reader  is  an  unusual  book  in  the  suijplementary  reader  field,  as 
no  other  book  has  attempted  to  give  hero  stories  from  the  World  War 
for  the  young  folks  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  book  is  also 
unusual  in  that  it  is  illustrated  with  child-like  drawings.  The  first  story, 
11-11-11-18,  gives  the  exciting  events  of  the  first  Armistice  Day  celebra- 
tion in  a  big  city.  The  stories  are  built  around  the  Jones  family,  who 
form  a  Peace  Story  Club,  w^ith  each  member  of  the  family  telling  the 
story  for  one  of  the  Allied  countries  in  simple  language,  bringing  out 
clearly  the  reasons  for  that  country's  entrance  into  the  war,  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  people,  and  a  thrilling  deed  performed  by  a  hero  from  that 
country.  Unique  titles  are  given  to  each  of  the  six  stories :  The  King- 
dona  That  Knew  No  Fear;  They  Shall  Not  Pass;  The  Esiwinzaacs  (initials 
of  countries  of  the  British  Empire)  ;  The  Roof  of  the  World;  Lafayette, 
We  Come,  and  A  Just  and  Lasting  Peace.  Little  folks  who  missed 
the  parades,  speeches  and  hero  tales  Avill  love  and  understand  these 
stories  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  reading  them. 

GAMES  AND  RinTMES.  For  Language  Teaching  in  the  first  four 
grades.  By  Alhambra  G.  Deming  (Winona,  Minn.).  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany   (Chicago).       Price   75   cents. 

Wisely  conceived  and  admirably  carried  out,  this  little  volume  will  be 
found  valuable  in  any  schoolroom  where  beginners  in  language  study  are 
forming  habits  of  .speech  which  will  stay  by  them  through  life.  For 
instance,  to  get  the  children  into  the  habit  of  correctly  using  "If  I  were, 
I  should,"  instead  of  "If  I  was,  I  would,"  the  teacher  asks  Tom,  "Tom, 
if  you  were  a  dog,  what  should  you  do?"  Tom  is  led  to  reply,  "If  I 
were  a  dog,  I  should  bark."  The  teacher  then  "tells  a  little  girl  to  act 
as  fairy  and  touch  Tom  with  a  wand  and  change  him  into  a  dog.  He 
then  barks  and  afterward  is  changed  to  a  boy  again.  The  same  game 
is  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  class,  naming  different  animals,  until 
"If  I  were,  I  should"  has  worn  a  track  in  the  brain  tissues  of  every 
child,  and  it  is  now  much  easier  and  natural  to  say  it  than  to  say  the 
common  but  incorrect  "If  I  was,  I  would."  In  a  similar  way  a  splendid 
drill  is  given  on  many  commonly  used  expressions — and  all  the  teaching 
is  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  game.  We  unreservedly  commend  the 
method. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  For 
use  in  Teacher  Training  Classes.     By  William  H.  Dooley  (New  York)  and 
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Charles   A.   Prosser    (Washington).      Houghton   Mifflin    Company.     Price 
$1.60. 

The  Vocational  School  has  come  to  stay.  The  World  War  made  plain 
to  educators  and  the  public  alike,  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  method  of 
apprenticeship  without  skilled  training  in  the  psychology  and  theory  of 
the  industries.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  here  and  there  the  old 
method  produced  a  few  real  experts,  it  was  a  slow  process  and  wholly 
unable  to  develop  a  suflScient  number  of  skilled  workers  to  fill  the  demand 
created  by  the  War.  Production  depends  upon  skill.  The  schools  m.ust 
meet  ever-increasing  demands  for  trained  foremen  and  managers.  And 
educators  have  heard  the  call.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  teacher-training  in  agriculture,  home 
economics,  trade  and  industry.  This  has  stimulated  the  movement  in 
a  marked  degree  and  a  demand  has  been  created  for  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  industrial  education.  Such 
a  statement  is  very  clearly  given  in  this  volume.  It  will  be  of  inestim- 
able value  to  every  worker  in  this  new  educational  movement.  It  will 
be  welcomed  and  eagerly  read  by  many  an  ambitious,  self-educated  work- 
man who  knows  how  to  do  things  while  hardly  knowing  how  he  came 
to  know  how.  Most  of  all  it  will  bring  light  and  help  to  those'  who  in 
the  newly  formed  vocational  schools  throughout  the  country  are  set  to 
the  task  of  teaching  others  how  to  teach  the  industrial  workers  of  to- 
morrow ho^v  to  master  their  tasks  in  the  most  expeditious  and  effective 
manner. 

A  NEW  SPELLING  BOOK.  By  Georgia  Alexander.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.       Price  36  cents. 

An  attractive  little  book  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  It  is  illus- 
trated. The  exercises  are  accompanied  by  word  analyses.  A  patriotic 
atmosphere  is  deftly  worked  into  the  successive  sections  of  the  book. 
The  selections  are  from  the  best  authors.  Words  that  are  difficult  or 
representative  of  special  points  to  be  remembered  are  underscored.  This 
book  in  the  hands  of  an  alert  teacher  would  make  the  spelling  lesson 
real  fun  as  well  as  highly  educative. 

CHILDEEN  WELL  AND  HAPPY.  By  May  Bliss  Dickinson,  R.  N. 
Price  60  cents.  Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  by  Le  Roy  Phillips,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 

One  can  think  of  a  multitude  of  uses  for  this  little  book.  In  every 
elementary  school,  since  so  few,  comparatively,  go  on  to  further  years 
of   schooling,   the   instruction   given  so   compactly,   comprehensively   and 
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delicately,  should  be  imparted  to  every  girl.  It  is  a  crime  to  withhold  it. 
Not  only  the  individual's  interest  and  happiness  is  involved,  but,  equally, 
society's  and  the  race's  well  being.  The  book,  and  the  Girls'  Health 
League,  which  stands  sponsor  for  it,  are  ajiproved  by  Mrs.  Samuel  ^V. 
ilcCall,  who  writes  the  "Foreword,"  and  by  Hon.  Payson  Smith,  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner  of  Education. 

COLOMBA.  By  Prosper  Merimee.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Victor  E.  FranQois.  Drawings  by  Herbert  Deland 
Williams.     Macmillan.     Price  60  cents. 

"Colomba"  was  the'  author's  masterpiece.  It  describes  most  interest- 
ingly the  manners  and  customs  and  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Corsicans.  Students  of  the  French  language  will  welcome  this  attractive 
edition  and  it  will  be  widely  used  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

VERSE  FOR  PATRIOTS.  To  Encourage  Good  Citizenship.  Compiled 
by  Jean  Broadhurst,  A.  M.  (Columbia)  Ph.  D.  (Cornell)  and  Clara  Law- 
ton  Rhodes,  A.  M.  (Columbia).  Seven  illustrations  from  paintings  and 
photographs.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  publishers. 

This  splendid  volume  of  poetry  offers  an  ideal  aid  to  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  in  the  schools.  Thoughtful  Americans  are  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  effort,  and  no  happier  m,ethod  could  be  devised  than  to  bring 
the  young  mind  in  contact  with  the  finest  verse  expressing  the  spirit 
moving  the'  world  today,  and  the  noblest  ideals  of  the  past. 

APPLIED  ECONOMIC  BOTANY.  Based  upon  actual  agricultural  and 
gardening  projects.  By  Arthur  Thurston  Cook,  Ph.  D.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.     Price  $1.60. 

An  admirable  guide  to  experimental  work  in  the  study  of  plants. 
Suitable  for  high  schools  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  illustrations  are 
abundant  and  excellent.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher  it  will 
inspire  the  pupil  with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  train  him  in  habits 
of  self-reliance,  close  observation  and  accuracy. 

HIDDEN  TREASURE.  A  Story  of  Modern  Farming.  By  John  Thomas 
Simpson.       J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Net,  $1.50. 

"Hidden  Treasure"  tells  the  story  of  the  reconstruction  of  an  old- 
fashioned  farm,  where  drudgery  and  hardship  seemed  to  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  their  chief  returns  for  a  lifetime  of  toil,  into  a  prosperous  and 
delightful  home".  An  admirable  story  for  boys.  It  may  determine  many 
a  happy  and  useful  career. 

',        PUNISHMENT  AND   REFORMATION.     A   Study  of  the  Penitentiary 
System.     By  Frederick   H.  Wines,  LL.D.     Revised  by  Winthrop  D.  Lane. 
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8vo,  475  page's.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Net,  $2.50 ;  postage  extra. 
Mr.  Lane  is  by  no  means  an  outside  investigator.  His  work  has 
brought  him  in  intimate  contact  with  prison  life  and  he  has  had  the 
active  assistance  of  such  men  as  Dr.  William  Healy,  of  the  Judge  Baker 
Foundation ;  Mr.  George  W.  Kirchway,  Mr,  Osborne',  and  Mr.  Calvin 
Derrick.  His  findings  on  the  present  and  future  treatment  of  the  crim- 
inal are  both  interesting  and  valuable  and  should  help  toward  a  solution 
of  this  great  social  problem. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING.  By  Willard  F.  Tidyman,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
World  Book  Company,  YonkeTs-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     Price   99   cents. 

This  is  a  handbook  for  teachers  which  evaluates  and  brings  into  proper 
relationship  all  studies  of  the  pedagogics  of  spelling  that  have  been  made 
to  date.  It  presents  the  findings  in  their  relation  to  the  teacher's  prac- 
tical problems.  The  book  brings  together  from  all  sources  the  facts  that 
are  relevant  to  the  teaching  of  spelling.  It  deals  with  evefy  angle  of 
the  subject.  There  are  notes,  references,  summaries  of  chapters,  and 
an  exhaustive  bibliography. 

HISTORY  STORIES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES.  By  John  W.  Wayland, 
Ph.  D.  Illustrations  by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  Macmillan.  Price 
60  cents. 

A  book  of  excellent  history  stories  for  very  young  children.  Most  of 
them  are  chosen  from  our  own  country.  Easy  phases  of  geography  are 
incorporated.  The  volume  is  in  accord  with  the  latest  and  best  peda- 
gogical principles  and  will  find  a  wide  usefulness  in  the  lowef  grades. 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.  By  C.  F.  McHale,  B.  Ph.  University  of  Chile, 
Graduate  Master  of  the  Institute  of  Pedagogy  of  Chile,  Director  of  In- 
struction of  the  Centre  Internacional  de  Ensenanza  of  Madrid,  Spanish 
Instructor  of  the'  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price  $1.40  net. 

Another  excellent  and  timely  aid  in  acquiring  a  language  for  which 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  use  in  the  commercial  world. 

TRES  CAMEDIAS.  Sin  Querer,  De  Pequenas  Cansas,  Los  Intereses 
Creados.  By  Jacinto  Benavente.  Edited  by  John  Van  Home,  Ph.  D 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price  72  cents. 

AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN.  By  H.  H.  Powers.  Macmillan.  Price  40 
cents. 

A  condensed  story  of  the  relations  of  two  great  peoples.  Very  read- 
able.    Excellent  for  the  classes  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
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WOEDS  OF  CHEEJa.  By  Marion  Stearns  Buck.  The  Gorham  Press, 
Boston. 

This  is  a  comforting  little  book  in  verse,  for  free  distribution,  in  the 
War  Service  Library.  It  has  doubtless  given  comfort  and  courage  to 
many  a  weary,  tempted,  homesick  soldier  on  the  march,  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  the  hospital. 

SYNTAX  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  LATIN.  Edited  by  Principal  Lee  Byrne, 
High  School,  Mobile,  Ala.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  75 
cents  net. 

A  co-operative  study  of  the  subject  by  fifty  collaborators.  It  starts 
"with  the  assumption  that  Latin  is  extensively  studied,"  and  goes  on  to 
show  what  will  contribute  to  make  this  study  more  effective.  We  believe 
the  argument  and  the  details  of  this  book  are  both  valid  and  useful. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS.  By  J.  A.  Bexell.  Lippincott's 
Thrift  Text  Series.  Illustrated.  Net,  68  cents.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, publishers. 

How  to  avoid  extravagance  and  waste ;  how  to  save  and  practice 
thrift ;  exercises  in  keeping  of  personal  and  household  accounts ;  and 
those  elements  of  business  forms  and  practice  with  which  every  one 
should  be  familiar,  are  given  in  a  series  of  lessons  so  excellently  graded 
and  arranged  as  to  appeal  to  adult  and  pupil  alike. 

PLUTAECH'S  LIVES.  Clough's  translation,  abridged  and  annotated 
for  schools  by  Edwin  Ginn,  with  historical  introductions  by  William 
Francis  Allen.  Portraits  by  W.  A.  Dwaggins..  Ginn  and  Company. 
12mo.     Price'  60  cents.. 

A  few  brief  notes  have  been  included  for  such  information  as  may 
not  readily  be  gathered  from  the  text..  These,  with  the  introductions 
and  a  complete  pronouncing  vocabulary,  render  this  edition  especially 
suitable  for  children. 

Periodical   Notes. 

Features  of  December  Scribner's  Magazine  are  a  very  effective  frontispiece,  "The  Na- 
tivity," from  a  drawing  by  C.  Bosseron  Cliambers;  and  a  most  interesting  Nature  article 
by  John  Burroughs.  "A  Decade  of  History  Teaching  and  Historical  Activities"  is  the  title 
of  a  fourteen  page  contribution  to  the  December  number  of  The  Historical  Outlook,  by 
Dr.  D.  C.  Knowlton  and  other  specialists.  "Children  and  the  Movies"  is  briefly  discussed 
in  Good  Health  for  December.  Gregory  Mason  '8  contribution  to  The  Outlook  for  December 
10th  is  entitled  "Your  Coal  and  My  Coal."  It  teems  with  information  acquired  at  first 
hand.  The  article  for  educators,  par  excellence,  lu  Modern  Medicine  for  November,  is  by 
W.  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  who  writes  on  "Health  Education  in  Industry."  "Factors  of  Climatic 
Control,"  by  W.  J.Humphries,  in  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  tor  Dec^mher,  is  a.i 
interesting  as  it  is  scholarly.  "The  Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier ' '  is  interestingly  continued 
in  The  Century  for  November.    It  is  written  by  Oscar  Douglas  SkeJton. 
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The  Claims  of  the  New  Type  Junior  College 

David  B.  Cokson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark,  IST.  J. 

f "«" °""""""'|  EI^  who  speak  with  authority  on  educational  prob- 

1      1^  /f     i    Isms,  and  the  faculties  of  the  great  state  and  other 

I      llf  1      I    universities  of  the  west  have  approved  and  encour- 

I  I    aged  the  Junior  Colleges.    President  Harper  was  its 

^jiiiimiitiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit^    father,  Chicago  University  its  mother,  and  Presi- 

I  I    dent  Jordan  was  the  first  to  make  popular  the  name 

I  I    of  the  new  institution.     With  such  parentage  and 

SiiiiiiMiiiiamiiiiiiiiic^i    I,-        .,1  ,,1  •.Tjr  T, 

baptism  it  has  started  on  its  lite  career,     it  was 

mtroduced  into  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois  at  Joliet 
in  1902,  by  the  addition  of  two  years  to  the  four-year  high 
school  course.  This  action  followed  a  conference  of  J.  Stanley 
Brown,  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  with  President 
Harper  and  those  acknowledged  leaders  of  public  school  education, 
Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  and  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City.  The  exam- 
ple thus  set  was  followed  by  cities  in  neighboring  states.  The 
state  of  California,  under  the  leadership  of  its  universities,  adopted 
the  plan  with  great  enthusiasm.  There  was  felt  a  real  need  for 
such  an  institution.  The  distances  were  great  to  the  universities 
and  there  was  a  scarcity  of  small  colleges.  Its  first  Junior  Col- 
lege was  established  at  Fresno  in  1910.  In  1915  there  were 
twelve,  all  having  added  two  years  to  their  high  school  courses. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  eleven  high  schools  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  IsTorth  Central  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges which  reported  the  same  addition  to  their  high  school 
courses.     A    notable    event    in    the    progress    of    the   movement 
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occurred  in  1911,  when  a  number  of  interested  institutions 
requested  the  University  of  Missouri  to  inspect  and  accredit 
them  as  junior  colleges.  A  Junior  College  Accrediting  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  president  of  the  university  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  was  appointed  and  was  instructed  to  inspect 
carefully  and  thoroughly  all  colleges  which  applied  for  credit 
and  to  confer  with  their  faculties  and  administrative  boards  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
approval  of  junior  colleges.  Many  of  the  so-called  colleges  in 
Missouri  were  merely  private  seminaries  and  finishing  schools 
for  girls.  They  were  endangered  by  the  expansion  of  the  public 
high  school,  and  were  glad  to  give  collegiate  and  vocational  courses 
in  order  to  hold  their  place.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
accrediting  committee,  nine  institutions  began  a  reorganization 
to  meet  the  requirements.  The  movement  in  Missouri  is  important 
and  significant,  as  in  California,  because  of  the  sympathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  state  university. 

That  there  are  several  types  of  Junior  Colleges  is  known  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  educational  affairs  in  this  country.  The 
first  variant  is  that  found  at  Chicago  University,  where  the  two 
lower  years  of  the  four-year  college  course  constitute  a  unit,  the 
completion  of  which  is  marked  by  the  granting  of  the  degree  of 
Associate  in  the  University.  This  Junior  College  is  a  campus 
institution,  has  a  part  in  the  life  of  a  great  centre  of  learning, 
receives  the  benefit  of  all  the  influences  which  centre  in  such  a 
place,  and  shares  all  the  customs  and  traditions  which  form  a 
part  of  college  life.  A  second  variant  is  that  of  institutions 
famous  for  the  effort  to  marry  poverty  and  high  ambition.  These 
so-called  colleges  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  east,  but  they  are  not 
unknoAvn  to  educators.  Lacking  endowment  and  stable  financial 
support  they  struggle  along  with  inadequate  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, pay  very  poor  salaries  to  instructors,  and  offer  curricula 
somewhat  more  than  secondary  in  scope  and  character.  The  best 
of  them  provide  one,   two,   and,   in  some  cases,  three  years  of 
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additional  work.  They  give  the  time-honored  degrees,  but  may 
reasonably  be  classed  only  as  Junior  Colleges.  A  third  variant 
is  that  of  the  Junior  College  maintained  by  public  funds  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  schools  in  public  school  systems.  It  con- 
stitutes an  extension  of  the  high  school  in  two  ways — one,  by 
added  requirements  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the 
other  by  superimposing  upon  the  four-year  course  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work.  This  form  of  Junior  College  does  not 
grant  degrees  but  modestly  contents  itself  with  the  effort  to  educate 
the  youth  within  its  portals. 

One  form  of  high  school  extension  is  that  well  illustrated  by  a 
Junior  College  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The  upper  classes 
of  a  1,000-pupil  high  school  being  small,  the  faculty  good,  and 
the  time  favorable,  it  was  arranged  to  permit  graduates  of  the 
school  to  take  an  additional  year  of  work.  In  this  "college  year" 
was  offered:  first,  netv  courses,  limited  to  English  and  Mathe- 
matics, to  be  taken  only  by  the  qualified  college  student;  second, 
upper-class  high  school  courses,  to  which  sufiicient  work  was  added 
to  make  the  course  rank  as  a  college  course.  Full  credit  is  given 
to  these  courses  by  the  state  university,  but  to  be  eligible  to  take 
any  one  of  them  a  student  must  have  satisfied  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  the  subject.  In  this  institution  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  various  subjects  offered  in  a  cosmopolitan 
high  school.  The  range  covers  the  sciences,  foreign  languages, 
commercial  and  vocational  subjects.  Those  post-graduates  who 
do  not  wish  university  or  normal  school  credits  have  the  privilege 
of  prolonging  their  training  for  distinctly  vocational  purposes. 
The  practice  in  this  Junior  College  is  somewhat  unusual.  It  may 
be  temporary  only,  subject  to  change  as  the  college  develops.  It 
recalls  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Missouri  Junior  College  Union, 
that  the  Junior  College  should  consist  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
high  school  and  the  first  two  of  the  college. 

A  second  form  of  Junior  College  is  one  with  which  the  writer 
is  personally  familiar.     It  was  founded  without  university  initia- 
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tive,  suggestion,  or  even  encouragement.  It  rests  upon  the  con- 
viction that  the  city  should  give  its  youth  an  opportunity  to  do 
work  of  distinctly  collegiate  grade  at  home.  For  some  years  a 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  had  for  various 
reasons  returned  to  the  several  schools  of  the  city  to  take  what  was 
called  post-graduate  work,  hut  what  in  truth  was  to  repeat  sub- 
jects already  taken  or  to  take  subjects  not  included  in  the  course 
covered  by  their  diplomas. 

This  Junior  College  was  established  in  September,  1918,  with 
fifty  pupils  in  attendance,  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  a  four- 
year  secondary  course.  The  second  term  sixty-eight  entered,  and 
the  third  sixty-nine.  The  plan  of  admission  included  students  of 
three  types:  first,  matriculated  students,  comprising  those  who 
could  meet  or  had  met  the  entrance  requirements  of  a  senior  col- 
lege; second,  those  who  had  met  entrance  requirements  with  not 
more  than  two  conditions ;  third,  special  students,  graduates  from 
high  schools,  who  desired  to  pursue  college  subjects  but  who  did 
not  intend  to  work  for  a  degree  in  a  senior  college.  It  was  not 
possible  in  the  conservative  east  at  once  to  assure  students  that 
senior  colleges  or  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  would  approve  the  college,  so  thirty-six  students,  because 
of  the  uncertainty,  withdrew  to  attend  other  colleges  or  normal 
schools,  and  twenty  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  unsuccessful  in  their  work,  finding  after  trial,  that 
they  were  not  equal  to  the  demands.  At  this  writing  there  are 
112  enrolled  students — 77  young  men  and  35  young  women — dis- 
tributed as  follows :  B.  A.  course  20,  and  4  specials ;  B.  S.  course 
18,  and  1  special;  pre-medical  28,  and  1  special;  engineering  16; 
pre-journalistic  4,  and  1  special;  secretarial  15,  and  1  special; 
domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  2  specials ;  architecture  1.  The 
students  carry  a  minimum  program  of  16  hours,  but  should  the 
senior  institution  require  18  or  even  21  hours,  as  some  of  the 
engineering  schools  do,  the  student  is  permitted  to  do  that  amount 
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of  work.  The  student's  work  is  carefully  followed,  and  should 
it  show  weakness  he  is  required  to  drop  a  subject. 

The  program  of  studies  covers  the  range  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going enumerated  courses.  It  includes  English,  the  classic  and 
modern  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  social  stud- 
ies, philosophical  subjects,  public  speaking,  physical  training  and 
hygiene,  and  the  commercial  studies  of  the  secretarial  course.  All 
the  courses  are  of  college  grade  and  are  not  high  school  courses 
with  supplemental  work.  Although  given  in  a  high  school  build- 
ing, they  correspond  in  scope  and  character  to  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  courses  given  in  colleges  of  the  highest  rank  throughout 
the  country. 

The  library  facilities  are  supplemented  by  the  collection  of  the 
Free  Public  Library,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  college.  The 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  physical  and  biological  labora- 
tories are  excellent,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  many 
small  colleges.  The  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  are  used  by 
the  college  classes  at  hours  other  than  those  of  high  school  classes. 
Only  occasionally  do  individual  college  students  do  their  labora- 
tory work  in  a  period  with  high  school  students. 

The  life  of  the  college  is  distinct,  although  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  high  school.  The  recitation  hours  are  different,  covering 
a  range  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  on  each  school  day.  The 
assemblies  are  of  college  students  only.  The  students  have  their 
own  recitation  and  study  rooms,  their  own  athletic  teams,  their 
central  college  organization  to  which  every  student  must  belong 
before  he  can  join  any  other  club.  The  honor  system  has  been 
introduced  and  the  students  govern  themselves.  The  classes  elect 
representatives  to  an  Honor  Council  which  has  judiciary  as  well 
a.s  executive  power. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  thirteen  members,  six  of  whom  give 
their  time  exclusively  to  the  college,  while  the  others  have  pro- 
grams of  high  school  and  college  subjects.  Four  are  ranking  heads 
of  departments  in  the  high  school.     Twelve  have  done  post-gradu- 
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ate  work  and  hold  the  Master's  degree,  while  three  hold  in  addition 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosoj^hy.  They  are  all  teachers  of 
successful  experience  and  excellent  records.  Some  are  authors  of 
books  and  contributors  to  periodicals  and  active  leaders  in  their 
profession.  They  are  skillful  instructors,  devoted  to  their  work 
and  ambitious  to  make  the  college  successful. 

The  iSTew  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  has  accorded  its 
official  approval  to  the  College,  and  seventy-one  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  give 
credit  to  those  students  who  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  and 
sustain  themselves  in  the  advanced  work.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  such  a  college  has  possibilities  of  excellent  service. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  origin,  development  and  grow- 
ing popularity,  and  of  the  present  typical  form  of  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Junior  College  suggests  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  make  dogmatic  statements  or  positive  claims  as 
to  what  manner  of  child  it  is  to  be.  It  is  still  too  young  and  there 
is  too  much  uncertainty  about  its  real  character  to  do  more  than 
to  call  attention  to  its  possibilities.  The  establishment  of  such 
colleges  in  many  states,  although  chiefly  in  the  central  and  western 
sections  of  the  country,  makes  the  experiment  national  in  scope. 
There  have  been  founded  eighty-five  in  little  more  than  a  decade, 
a  number  likely  to  increase  rapidly  and  a  number  sufiicient  to 
make  the  examination  of  their  function  of  some  interest  to 
educators. 

The  American  college  of  today  is  an  institution  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  Its  venerable  age  and  its  excellent  service  make  it  worthy 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  been  inspired  by  its  ideals  and  benefited  by  its  efforts.  It 
may  not  escape  the  erosion  of  streams  of  influence  flowing  through 
educational  fields.  The  history  of  education  in  the  nineteenth 
century  shows  two  such  streams  or  developments, — one  below  the 
college  in  the  secondary  field,  and  the  other  above  in  the  univer- 
sity field.  These  indicate  two  of  the  most  powerful  tendencies  in 
American  education.  That  in  the  secondary  field  was  inspired 
by  the  democratic  ideal  which  had  been  an  efficient  though  not 
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always  conscious  force  tliroughout  the  post-revolutionary  period. 
It  caused  the  decadence  of  the  aristocratic  Latin  Grammar  School 
with  its  circumscribed  curriculum,  founded  merely  as  a  college 
preparatory  school.  It  stimulated  the  development  of  the  Academy 
— a  finishing  school  established  to  prepare  the  youth,  not  prim- 
arily for  college  entrance — although  it  did  that — but  for  other 
fields  of  activity.  It  caused  the  introduction  and  increase  of  high 
schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War — a  half  century  ago 
— there  were  only  40  high  schools  in  the  country,  but  in  1910  there 
were  ten  thousand,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  one  mil- 
lion students.  The  high  school,  too,  served  tw^o  purposes,  but  it 
was  avowedly  more  democratic  than  its  predecessor.  The  fact 
that  these  two  schools  were  partly  college  preparatory  schools  does 
not  diminish  the  claim  of  the  democratic  advance  in  education, 
but  merely  indicates  the  tortuous  pathway  of  its  progress. 

ISTot  only  was  there  this  expansion  in  the  secondary  field,  but 
the  period  was  marked  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  different 
types  of  education  in  the  collegiate  field.  The  century  began  with 
one  general  course  of  study  which  all  students  took,  a  few  various 
sections  or  parts,  and  fewer  still  the  whole.  Latin,  Greek,  the 
elements  of  higher  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy  constituted 
the  top  layer,  and  in  this  course  all  educators  firmly  believed. 
The  first  important  innovation  came  in  the  development  of  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  astonishing  fact  was  revealed  that  men  who 
had  shown  little  or  no  interest  in  the  general  college  course  at 
once  manifested  a  powerful  interest  in  the  special  lines  of  work 
and  thus  revealed  the  possibilities  of  science  and  other  modern 
subjects  in  college  education.  The  development  of  schools  of  law 
and  medicine  was  followed  by  that  of  technical  schools  designed  to 
prepare  for  the  engineering  work  which  an  expanding  civilization 
required  to  be  done.  These  schools  took  their  pupils  direct  from  the 
preparatory  schools  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  could  have  come 
from  the  colleges  and  so  made  a  diagonal  in  the  educational  field. 
The  urgency  of  life's  demands  was  thus  brought  into  conflict  with 
the  academic  ideal  and  practice.  With  the  increase  of  professional 
schools  came  the  expansion  of  the  college  program  of  studies  by 
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the  introduction  of  many  new  subjects  covering  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge,  and  of  the  elective  system  as  the  scheme  of  college 
instruction.  Some  of  the  work  formerly  done  in  colleges  was 
relegated  to  the  secondary  schools  and  the  continued  enrichment 
of  the  curricula  of  these  schools  shows  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  The  metamorphosis  has  caused  much  discussion  and  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  collegiate  course 
as  a  prerequisite  for  technical  and  professional  training.  The 
result  is  that  some  universities  require  four  years  of  college  work 
for  admission  to  their  professional  schools,  others  two  years, 
others  permit  a  combination  of  the  last  year  of  the  collegiate  course 
and  the  first  year  of  the  professional,  and  give  the  baccalaureate 
and  professional  degrees  for  the  abbreviated  course.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  among  the  people,  not  shared  by  all  schoolmen, 
that  the  years  required  to  secure  a  full  academic  and  professional 
training  are  too  many,  and  that  some  adjustment  must  be  made,  but 
without  sacrifice  of  values  that  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 
These  two  tendencies  have  met  in  the  inception  of  the  Junior 
College,  which  seems  to  afford  the  solution  of  one  vexing  problem 
in  American  education,  namely  that  of  the  length  of  college  educa- 
tion. The  Junior  College  is  based  upon  the  thought  that  in  nature 
and  scope  the  first  two  years  of  the  present  college  work  are  essen- 
tially secondary  and  might  well  be  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
and  that  professional  work  should  begin  in  the  middle  of  the 
traditional  four-year  college  course. 

There  are  conditions  existing  in  the  colleges  themselves  that 
have  caused  thoughtful  observers  to  question  the  value  and  advis- 
ability of  continuing  the  status  quo.  A  large  body  of  students  in 
college  have  other  motives  than  to  profit  by  the  scholastic  oppor- 
tunities there  to  be  found.  They  are  indirectly  seeking  social  or 
business  advantages  accorded  because  of  a  deep-rooted  respect  in 
America  for  college  education,  or  they  are  following  a  family 
custom  and  tradition.  They  do  not  feel  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
longed work  and  do  as  little  of  it  as  they  possibly  can  to  secure  a 
degree.  Indifference  and  laxity  breed  habits  which  are  notoriously 
a  handicap  to  anyone  when  his  j)eriod  of  loafing  with  its  periodic 
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cramming  for  examination  is  over.  When  a  student  enters  a  pro- 
fessional school,  he  finds  an  impelling  necessity  to  work.  In  other 
days  the  professional  bent  was  stronger  in  American  colleges,  al- 
though the  instruction  offered  was  not  technically  professional. 
Now  there  is  weak  motivation  in  a  course  which  does  not  function 
well. 

Harvard,  in  comjDarative  old  age,  settled  down  to  the  four-year 
course,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  potent  example  generally 
followed.  It  was  President  Eliot  who  suggested  in  his  annual 
report  for  1883-84  the  advisability  of  shortening  the  college  course 
proper  to  three  years,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  lengthening 
the  course  of  medical  instruction  to  four  years.  It  was  in  1886 
that  the  Harvard  medical  school  recommended  the  abridgment  of 
the  college  course,  and  later  the  faculty  of  law  concurred  in  the 
recommendation.  The  debate  thus  inaugurated  still  continues, 
with  compromises  made  by  individual  institutions.  The  logic  of 
events  cannot  be  entirely  ignored.  The  world  is  changing  and 
time  saving  is  a  necessity  not  only  in  commerce  and  in  the  affairs 
of  nations  but  in  educational  matters. 

The  Junior  College  suggests  a  way  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
discipline  of  the  four-year  college  course,  and  the  experiment  jus- 
tifies the  claim  that  it  is  j)0ssible  to  do  the  kind  and  quality  of 
work  desired.  Such  a  plan  enables  students  contemplating  pro- 
fessional training  to  give  two  full  years  to  the  liberal  studies. 
This  should  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  entrance  into  any 
of  the  professions.  Dr.  Harper  asserted  in  the  famous  debate  in 
the  ISTational  Education  Association  on  the  length  of  the  bacca- 
laureate course,  that  ''a  fairly  good  college  course  of  instruction 
is  even  now  obtained  before  the  college  work  begins."  He  also 
asserted  in  that  same  debate,  arguing  against  a  three-year  college 
course  and  in  favor  of  a  qualitative  instead  of  a  quantitative 
measure,  that  the  high  school  ''in  its  most  developed  form  covers 
at  least  one-half  the  ground  of  the  college  of  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  real  college;  at  all  events,  it  provides  the  earlier  part  of  a 
■college  course."  The  recent  extension  of  the  high  school  indicates 
that  a  college  course  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  of  cordial 
approval  can  be  given  in  the  Junior  College. 
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The  Junior  College  may  develop — who  can  tell  ? — into  a  sec- 
ondary institution  analogous  to  the  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  lycee  of  France,  or  to  the  gymnasium  of  several  con- 
tinental countries.  Its  evolution,  taken  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  junior  high  schools,  may  result  in  giving  America  an  insti- 
tution having  a  course  eight  years  in  length,  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  fourteenth  grades,  both  included.  The  criticism  that  the 
American  high  school  begins  too  late  and  ends  too  early  will  be 
met,  for  the  extended  high  school  will,  in  that  case,  reach  do^vn  to 
the  elementary  school  and  up  to  the  university  and  will  include 
the  whole  period  of  adolescence.  The  unifying  process  will  gradu- 
ally change  the  life  of  the  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
and  junior  college,  and  bring  all  into  organic  unity,  into  consistent 
harmony  with  the  elementary  school  and  the  university  under  one 
vine  and  fig  tree. 

The  work  of  the  Junior  College  will  round  out  the  general  educa- 
tion of  America's  youth  and  will  be  worth  while.  The  school 
will  he  free  to  adjust  itself  to  new  world  conditions  and  to  embrace 
its  opportunity  for  great  public  service.  This  service  will  be  to 
offer  courses  that  shall  function  not  only  in  preparation  for  uni- 
versity work  but  in  preparation  for  home,  for  shop,  for  business, 
for  public  affairs.  It  will  give  definite  purpose  through  its  voca- 
tional and  cultural  activities  to  the  education  of  the  masses  that 
they  may  meet  their  resj)onsibility  with  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
It  will  reduce  the  waste  in  American  education.  The  headmaster 
of  Manchester  College,  who  has  just  returned  to  England  from  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  the  United  States,  reports  that  boys  in  Ameri- 
can preparatory  schools  are  two  years  behind  boys  at  preparatory 
schools  in  England.  This  criticism  applies  not  only  to  the  classics 
but  also  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  Junior  College  may  have  a 
future  development  comparable  to  that  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
past.  It  behooves  us  to  consider  what  it  can  do  and  to  hasten  the 
time  when  it  will  be  functioning  easily  and  fully. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  important  claim  of  the  Junior  College  is 
that  it  affords  two  years  of  additional  training  to  immature  boys 
and  girls  while  they  may  still  be  under  the  guidance  of  parents 
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at  home.  This  is  an  advantage  of  great  importance.  Opponents 
claim,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  old  type  of  college,  that  is  well 
for  young  men  and  young  women  to  go  away  from  home,  that  it 
develops  manliness,  womanliness,  independence,  self-reliance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  result,  but  neither  is  there 
doubt  that  these  traits  can  be  formed  at  home,  nor  about  the  wis- 
dom of  delaying  separation  from  home  beyond  the  dangerous 
adolescent  period.  Thousands  of  timid  boys  of  good  metal  have 
suffered  tortures  in  what  they  had  to  endure  in  the  early  days  of 
their  college  careers.  The  argument  that  it  is  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
subjected  to  such  experiences  is  not  valid,  for  Spartan  character 
may  be  developed  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  "to 
go  to  college  will  either  make  or  break  a  boy."  There  should  be 
no  such  alternative — to  go  to  college  should  make  a  boy.  There 
is  a  very  pronounced  sentiment  in  the  west  in  favor  of  this  addi- 
tional educational  opportunity  at  home,  for  parents  hesitate  to 
send  their  young  sons  and  daughters,  especially  daughters,  to  the 
great  co-educational  universities.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  Junior  College  has  small  homogeneous  classes  where  indi- 
vidual attention  may  be  given  to  the  student  and  where  the  interest 
in  him  is  real  and  more  personal  than  it  can  be  in  an  institution 
where  he  is  lost  in  the  large  heterogeneous  classes.  There  is  small 
chance  under  these  circumstances  to  minister  to  his  needs.  He  is 
a  wanderer,  an  outcast,  and  the  resulting  state  of  affairs  is  deplor- 
able. Under  such  conditions  a  student  may  fail  either  in  curricu- 
lum or  character  or  in  both.  The  large  number  who  "flunk  out" 
of  our  colleges  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  Junior  College  claims 
to  meet  the  need,  and  it  seems  likely  to  make  good  its  claim. 
Its  teachers  are  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  in  the  teaching 
body  of  the  school,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tutors  or  inexperi- 
enced and  untrained  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  in  colleges.  The 
teachers  are  known  for  their  ability  to  interest  and  instruct  and 
inspire  and  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  "research  j)i'o- 
fessor,"  absorbed  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  forgetful  of 
the  young  men  or  women  committed  to  his  care.  Professor  Lange, 
of  the  University  of  California,  says,  "The  new  spirit  that  inhabits 
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and  controls  the  old  body  (referring  to  colleges  and  universities) 
is  that  of  the  university  'made  in  Germany.'  The  older  aims  of 
liberalized  personality  and  leading  citizenship  have  been  replaced 
by  the  purpose  of  research  and  professional  training.  "While  the 
university  professor  is  not  expressly  forbidden  to  educate  young 
men  and  women,  if  he  knows  how,  his  first  and  last  duty  is  toward 
his  subject." 

The  consideration  of  the  Junior  College  forces  the  conclusion 
that  the  high  school  will  be  extended  and  that  its  possibilities  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  democracy  are  very  great.  The  Junior 
College  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  one  of  our  great  states  and  this  action  has  fixed  its  status. 
It  is  identical  with  the  high  school  in  sources  of  revenue,  organ- 
ization, administration,  and  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  is  des- 
tined to  become  in  truth  the  People's  College.  This  honor  has 
been  frequently  accorded  to  the  high  school,  but  without  other 
warrant  than  the  tremendous  enrollment.  The  Junior  College  will 
round  out  a  more  adequate  state  system  of  public  instruction  and 
will  afford  either  a  cultural  or  a  vocational  education  up  to  the 
time  when  the  student  needs  to  begin  the  advanced  training  for 
his  chosen  life  work.  The  influence  of  the  two  higher  grades 
in  the  school  will  bring  the  young  people  into  closer  touch  with  a 
broader  education  and  will  inspire  and  cause  them  to  remain  in 
school  under  ennobling  influences.  It  has  ever  been  so  in  the  his- 
tory of  schools.  To  add  a  year  or  more  will  cause  a  larger  body 
of  students  to  stay  in  school  until  they  have  reached  the  end  that 
is  immediately  before  them.  This  will,  in  time,  increase  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  so  Avill  create  an  ever-increasing  body  of  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  and  loyal  citizens. 

The  friendly  and  even  cordial  attitude  of  the  great  state  univer- 
sities and  of  some  richly  endowed  universities  in  states  now  the 
acknowledged  centre  of  American  democracy,  has  been  a  factor  of 
tremendous  influence  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Junior  Col- 
lege. It  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  but  for  their  fostering  care. 
'No  blighting  wind  blows  from  them,  but  breezes  that  bring  blessing 
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and  good  tidings.  The  great  state  endowments  provided  for  edu- 
cation through  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  are,  it  is  now  appre- 
hended, to  further  democracy  in  education  and  not  to  preserve 
an  entrenched,  conservative  aristocracy.  Under  the  most  advanced 
democratic  conditions  the  Junior  College  fits  into  the  scheme  of 
things,  and  it  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  its  ability  to 
serve.  There  is  a  vision  in  the  minds  of  some  that  the  future 
may  hold  for  it  a  large  field  of  usefulness.  There  will  be  no 
well  founded  claim  that  the  students  are  undeveloped  because  they 
have  missed  some  features  of  college  life  often  much  emphasized 
as  beneficial  to  individuals.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
opportunities  offered  to  citizens  and  upon  the  services  rendered 
to  the  community.  It  will  eventually  be  a  powerful  incentive 
and  influence  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  any  city  which 
adopts  it. 

School  Days  When  Vacation  Time  Was  Near 

Today  my  thoughts  go  flying  back  to  when  I  was  a  boy, 

In  the  country,  free  from  all  life's  woe  and  care ; 
I  am  dreaming  of  the  old  school  days,  so  full  of  youthful  joy, 

And  in  fancy  once  again  I'm  happy  there. 
As  I  hear  the  school-bell  ringing  I  forget  the  city's  roar, 

And  the  morning  song  falls  sweetly  on  my  ear; 
I  can  see  the  same  young  faces,  as  in  fancy  I  live  o'er 

Those  school  days  when  vacation  time  was  near. 

As  time  went  by  we  drifted  with  the  endless  tide  of  years, 

Some  were  wed,  while  others  journeyed  far  away; 
And  some  crossed  the  vale  of  shadow  to  the  land  beyond  all  tears, 

Where  no  lessons  ever  mar  a  happy  day. 
So,  the  dear  old  class  is  parted,  but  the  school  that  held  us  all 

Still  is  standing  by  the  woodland  cool  and  clear; 
And  the  flame  of  love  there  started  warms  my  heart  as  I  recall 

Those  school  days  when  vacation  time  was  near. 

I  can  see  the  master  standing  at  the  door, 

I  can  hear  the  laughter  ringing  sweet  and  clear. 

Oh,  how  sweet  'twould  be  if  Time  could  but  restore 
Those  school  days  when  vacation  time  was  near ! 

Charles  Horace  Meiers. 


The  Library  and  the  Home 

Joy  E.  Morgan,  E'ew  York  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

|jmimiiiiiDiH;iiiMii«*jjEODOKE  ROOSEVELT  once  said:  "After  tlie 
church  and  the  school,  the  free  public  library  is  the 
most  effective  influence  for  good  in  America.  The 
moral,  mental  and  material  benefits  to  be  derived 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiicii lit*    from  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  good  books, 

I  I    free  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  cannot  be  over- 

i  i    estimated.     ]^o  community  can  afford  to  be  without 

*jiiir aiiiiiiiiiiiit*    ^  library  " 

"It  is  neither  fair  nor  right  for  the  state  to  maintain  a  system 
of  education  which  develops  a  love  of  knowledge  and  of  reading, 
and  then  leave  the  community  without  the  means  of  continuing 
in  later  youth  the  development  begun  in  childhood,"  said  Mr. 
E.  A.  Birge  of  Madison,  Wis.,  in  an  address  to  the  American 
Library  Association. 

In  spite  of  statements  like  these  from  leaders  of  thought  and 
action,  the  importance  of  the  library  in  the  educational  economy 
of  the  nation  is  not  yet  generally  recognized.  Outside  the  larger 
cities,  this  failure  to  appreciate  the  library  may  be  partly  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  libraries  which  are  too  small 
really  to  give  effective  service,  but  which,  nevertheless,  for  the 
people  in  their  respective  communities  are  the  only  known  measure 
of  what  a  library  can  do.  The  adoption  of  a  larger  unit  of  taxa- 
tion and  administration  for  library  purposes  will  improve  the 
situation.  The  county  unit  is  solving  the  problem  in  California 
and  promises  to  do  so  in  other  states.  In  several  states  the  county 
is  so  little  used  for  political  purposes  that  some  other  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  found,  e.  g.,  the  union  of  several  towns  or  town- 
ships into  one  system.  The  enlarged  program  of  the  American 
Library  Association  should  help  create  right  ideals  of  library 
service  and  spread  information  about  the  most  satisfactory  types 
of  organization. 
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When  one  sj)eaks  of  a  free  public  library  he  must  think  of 
books.  For  although  such  a  library  should  be  much  more  than  a 
collection  of  books — so  much  more  that  one  may  almost  say  that 
the  trained  service  which  gets  the  books  promptly  to  those  who 
need  them  is  more  important  to  its  success  than  the  books  them- 
selves— the  fact  remains  that  without  books  there  would  not  be  a 
library. 

By  lending  books  to  be  read  at  home  the  public  library  helps  to 
make  the  home  atmosphere  attractive.  After  the  work  of  the  day  is 
done  and  its  cares  have  been  laid  aside,  there  are  the  delights  of 
reading  aloud,  the  charm  of  sharing  the  new  things  of  print.  This 
process  of  sharing  and  developing  interests  and  habits  in  common 
underlies  all  association  and  friendship.  It  also  has  a  bearing  on  be- 
havior. Just  as  the  traditions  of  the  family  or  tribe,  told  around 
the  campfire,  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  the  primitive  group, 
and  supplied  in  their  day  the  background  for  right  conduct,  so 
the  books  of  today,  by  giving  familiarity  with  our  literature,  our 
history,  our  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  an  understanding  of  our 
increasingly  complex  jwlitical,  social  and  industrial  life,  furnish 
the  background  for  right  conduct  in  modern  society. 

The  public  library  stimulates  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
home.  It  creates  a  demand  for  good  books  that  saves  the  spending 
of  much  money  for  "bargain"  books  of  such  poor  type  and  paper 
as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  read  them,  for  trashy  books 
that  soften  the  mind  and  impair  the  taste  for  right  reading,  and 
even  for  vicious  books  that  undermine  character  itself.  A  public 
library  in  charge  of  a  capable  and  active  librarian  makes  people 
book  wise.  Trashy  books  have  no  chance  in  competition  with 
better  ones  when  people  are  book  wise. 

By  the  circulation  of  books  on  house-planning,  building,  and 
home  decoration,  impetus  is  given  to  the  construction  of  improved 
houses.  Prospective  builders  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  expen- 
sive books  are  thus  able  to  have  the  very  latest  and  best  on  their 
special  lines.  A  house  is  such  a  permanent  thing — so  difficult 
and  expensive  to  alter — that  this  help  at  just  the  right  time  is 
greatly  worth  while.     ISTo  one  can  doubt  that  an  attractive,  well 
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planned  house  reacts  favorably  on  tlie  health,  morals  and  emo- 
tional fiber  of  its  occupants. 

Books  on  cooking  make  a  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the 
home  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  these  days  when  high  prices 
and  food  substitutes  have  so  profoundly  modified  all  cooking  prac- 
tice as  to  make  of  it  almost  a  new  art  within  a  generation. 

Books  also  help — but  why  continue  ?  Whatever  improves  human 
kind  improves  the  home  and  there  is  no  field  of  activity  where 
books,  carefully  written,  thoughtfully  chosen  and  wisely  admin- 
istered, do  not  make  a  large  contribution.  Their  aid  in  teaching 
children,  their  help  in  improving  health  and  sanitation,  their 
stimulation  of  industry  through  the  spread  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, their  guidance  in  business,  their  tendency  to  raise  the  whole 
level  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  community,  all  these  things 
does  a  library  do  for  us  and  more.  The  number  of  published 
books  and  journals  is  so  vast  that  the  job  of  getting  them  to  the 
folks  for  whom  they  are  meant  is  one  requiring  special  training 
and  experience.  The  public  librarian  of  today  must  know  not 
only  the  thousands  of  books  on  a  hundred  subjects  that  stream 
from  a  multitude  of  presses;  he  must  also  know  intimately  the 
life  of  the  community  in  all  its  varied  interests.  With  this 
knowledge  combined  with  the  love  of  humanity  in  his  heart  and 
a  passion  for  service,  he  will  make  the  library  the  true  ally  of  the 
home,  sharing  with  it  the  responsibility  for  creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  sane,  useful  and  happy  people. 


Libraries  in  the  Army  Educational  Program 

Henry  Bartlett  Van  Hoesen,  Assistant  Librarian, 
Princeton  University,  N.  J. 

I'"'" "°""» ^1  ^E  of  the  eye-openers  of  the  war  was  undoubtedly 

I  ^^  I  the  revelation  of  the  lack  of  education  in  the  United 
I  iJ  I  States.  We  realized  this  at  the  start,  but  mainly 
I  I    in  the  superficial  matters,  in  details  which  were 

!>  ,niiiiiiiiiaiiiiiii t|    merely  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy  of  "splendid 

I  I    isolation."     Articles,   such  as  an  editorial  in  the 

i  I    Independent    (Sept.    21,    1918)    pointed  out  what 

°' should  have  been  an  obvious  fact,  that  we  lacked 

perhaps  as  much  in  ^intellectual  preparedness"  as  in  military  pre- 
paredness. Very  few,  however,  realize,  even  now,  how  unedu- 
cated we  are,  even  in  elementary,  peace-time  education.  Articles 
such  as  Bruere's  "ITew  ^Nationalism  and  Education"  (Harper's, 
July,  1919),  ought  to  have  the  widest  dissemination  among  self- 
satisfied  Americans  who  have  been  fed  up  with  statistics  on  literacy 
and  illiteracy  and  self-glorifying  histories  of  "the  land  of  the  free 
and  equal."  Every  one  ought  to  know  also  of  the  mountaineers 
who  were  inclined  to  resist  the  draft,  but  having  once  reconciled 
themselves  to  it,  saw  in  it,  among  the  first  things,  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  write  letters  home,  to  read  letters  from  home,  and  the 
other  things  which  follow.  Many  of  our  foreign-born  soldiers 
were  equally  illiterate  so  far  as  English  is  concerned.  So  that, 
in  all,  some  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  draft  army  could  be  classed 
as  illiterates. 

As  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  efficiency  we  shall  read  with 
some  chagrin,  in  Bruere's  article  again,  the  statement  of  the  army's 
great  lack  of  occupational  experts.  The  army's  trade  classifica- 
tion enumerated  714  distinct  occupations.  The  Army  Staff  Corps 
called  for  82,000  occupational  specialists  in  every  100,000  men 
enlisted ;  even  infantry  divisions  required  40,000  occupational 
specialists  in  every  100,000  men  enlisted.     But  out  of  250,000 
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draftees  who  were  trade-tested  only  six  per  cent  could  qualify- 
as  experts. 

In  short,  three  different  classes  of  men  (the  three  together  in- 
cluding practically  every  man  in  the  army)  needed  education; 
the  first  felt  themselves  to  be  intellectually  unprepared  for  war, 
in  its  historical,  political,  economic,  racial,  and  other  aspects ;  the 
second  class  lacked  the  first  beginnings  of  schooling  indispensable 
to  any  intelligent  American  citizenship ;  the  third  class  absolutely 
had  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  learn  it  better  than  they  had  before,  in 
order  to  serve  their  part  in  the  army.  For  the  third  class  of  men 
the  War  Dej^artment,  perforce,  arranged  a  system  of  training. 
In  the  education  for  literacy  and  citizenship,  officers  and  welfare 
organization  secretaries  were  prompt  in  trying  to  meet  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  "intellectuals"- — and  they  furnished  their  quota  of 
men — read,  read  the  newspapers,  letters  from  home,  or  books  from 
the  camp  library  and  hut  branch  libraries.  They  and  all  others 
who  realized  the  importance  of  keeping  in  touch  with  their  civilian 
life  and  occupations,  were  the  men  to  whom  the  camp  libraries 
were  most  obviously  a  boon  in  an  educational  way  (the  recrea- 
tional side  being  out  of  consideration  here). 

The  men  in  the  army  in  general  were  not  different  from  the  men 
they  had  been  at  home.  Every  one  wanted  to  better  himself,  both 
in  his  army  life  and  afterwards,  and,  therefore,  the  ideal  army 
education  would  have  been  a  combination  of  the  best  public  school 
system,  vocational  training  system,  and  university  system,  plus 
military  science  in  its  thousand  and  one  different  subjects,  from 
ballistics  down,  or  up,  to  farriery,  and,  with  these,  all  library 
facilities,  as  in  public,  school,  and  imiversity  libraries. 

The  library  in  such  an  ideal  scheme  would  have  come  quite 
naturally,  but  the  urgency  due  to  our  military  unpreparedness 
could  by  no  possibility  permit  of  a  complete  civilian  educational 
system,  and  practically  the  whole  matter  was  delegated  by  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  to  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions, particularly  to  the  American  Library  Association,  which 
was  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of  furnishing  books.  And 
even  with  this  slim  provision,  the  common  allusion  to  the  army 
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as  a  university  is  no  idle  comparison.  Given  a  camp  of  10,000 
or  20,000  men,  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  you  have  a  clien- 
tele of  such,  a  university  of  tastes  as  few  universities  or  libraries 
in  the  ordinary  and  peaceful  course  of  events  have  the  good  fortune 
to  serve.  This  was  the  problem  for  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  the  fifty  large  cantonments  and  various  smaller  camps 
in  this  country,  and  the  organizing,  equipping,  and  manning  of 
these  miniature  public  libraries  was  no  slight  undertaking.  And  its 
relative  success  in  meeting  the  demands  of  this  great  variety  of 
readers  must  have  demonstrated  to  many  a  man  the  truth  of  a  cer- 
tain librarian's  remark,  that  "an  interested  reader  with  a  collection 
of  books  covering  all  sciences  taught  in  a  university  is  itself  a  uni- 
versity."" Further,  to  the  books  which  themselves  teach,  add  the 
library  subject  indexes  and  a  reference  librarian  to  answer  biblio- 
gra^^hical  questions,  and  you  have  the  material  for  the  best  kind 
of  education,  that  is,  self-education,  for  which  all  our  schools  and 
all  our  teachers,  after  all,  do  but  prepare  us. 

Given  the  fact  of  education  in  the  army,  and  given  the  recog- 
nized place  of  the  library  in  education,  the  library  in  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  army  seems  a  foregone  conclusion,  however 
otherwise  the  thing  may  have  actually  come  about.  The  training 
camp  libraries  in  this  country  could,  of  course,  and  did,  undertake 
to  provide  their  readers  any  book  the  request  for  which  was  within 
reason.  They  equipped  themselves,  first,  with  small  reference 
libraries  and  with  books  on  military  science  and  its  various 
branches,  which  formed  the  supplement, — as  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion for  the  library  to  do,  for  the  class  work  under  instructors  with 
or  without  textbooks.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  technical  books 
in  their  relation  to  army  trades.  Then,  perhaps  next  in  their  con- 
sideration were  the  books  of  more  general  interest,  beginning  with 
interests  aroused  by  the  war — books  on  the  war  itself,  books  on 
United  States  history,  and  on  French  and  British  literature  and 
history,  and  ending  with  the  old  and  new  friends  of  literature  and 
history,  philosophy  and  religion,  from  Plato  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
from  Homer  to  Amy  Lowell. 

*Protessor  E.  C.  Richardson,  "  The  place  of  the  library  in  a  university." 
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If  our  general  state  of  unpreparedness  and,  the  haste  consequent 
thereon  made  the  camp  libraries  a  big  undertaking,  the  work  over- 
seas was  a  still  more  difficult  one.  A  carefully  considered  educa- 
tional system  was  organized  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  however,  working,  as 
in  our  own  training  camps,  through  the  military  instructors  for 
military  things  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  educational  department  for 
civilian  subjects.  The  writer  has  in  hand  a  part  of  the  American 
Library  Association  documents  and  correspondence  showing  the 
development  of  these  plans  and  the  part  played  in  them  by  the 
army  libraries.  The  first  of  these  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burton  E. 
Stevenson,  the  American  Library  Association  European  represent- 
ative, to  Prof.  John  Erskine,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Di- 
rector with  the  A.  E,  F.  The  letter,  submitted  at  a  couple  of 
hours'  notice,  gives  a  model,  though  tentative  list  of  books  for 
miniature  public  libraries  to  be  provided  by  the  American  Library 
Association  for  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  and  all  other  centers  where 
libraries  are  to  be  established  for  the  service  of  the  A.  E.  F.," 
and  announces,  supplementary  to  this  small  standard  library,  a 
mail  service  to  supply  requests  for  advanced  and  unusual  books. 
This  was  in  September,  1918.  Late  in  the  following  month  a 
general  order  was  issued  approving  the  educational  system  organ- 
ized by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Army  Educational  Commission  "for  in- 
struction of  officers  and  soldiers  in  all  of  the  larger  posts,  camps 
and  hospitals  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces."  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  of  the  sort  indicated  above  as  bearing  on 
the  war,  of  technical  vocational  interest,  or  attractive  to  men  who 
had  missed  the  American  common  school  education.  Before  the 
armistice,  the  emphasis  seems  to  have  been  on  things  European, 
particularly  French ;  after  the  armistice,  on  things  American — 
history,  economic  problems,  professions,  and  citizenship. 

The  library  work  in  France  was  carefully  co-ordinated  with 
the  work  of  the  Army  Educational  Commission,  but  it  did  not  wait 
for  the  materialization  of  the  general  educational  plans.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  letter  of  Sej)tember  was  diligently  put  into  effect  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  His  tentative  list  grew  into  a  more  carefully 
selected  list  of  900  books  indexed  in  something  over  350  subjects. 
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Small  preliminary  supplies  of  books  were  distributed  to  all  school 
officers  and  instructors  who  applied  for  them.  Among  the  sig- 
nificant anecdotes,  which  were  admitted  all  too  rarely  in  the  reports 
to  the  American  Library  Association,  is  that  of  an  officer  who  in 
January  drove  from  Luxemburg  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Paris,  brought  in  his  barracks  trunk,  and  announced 
that  he  was  domiciled  there  in  the  office  until  the  trunk  should  be 
filled  with  the  books  he  needed  for  his  teachers.  Also,  of  course, 
the  mail  service  alluded  to  above  was  carried  on.  January's  sta- 
tistics show  some  40,000  books  distributed  in  this  fashion. 

•'Educational  libraries"  were  distributed  and  formed,  one  report 
significantly  remarks,  the  nuclei  of  Post  or  Divisional  Schools. 
These  collections  consisted  of  about  400  volumes,  selected  from 
the  list  of  900,  and  were  supplied  to  320  different  posts.  Supple- 
mentary to  these  were  the  "special  educational  collections,"  like- 
wise selected  from  the  list  of  900  books  on  350  or  more  different 
subjects,  according  to  the  lines  of  specialization  in  the  several 
army  schools — collections,  for  example,  on  automobile  engines, 
agriculture,  road-making,  and  some  subjects  less  to  be  expected, 
such  as  child-welfare,  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Sanskrit,  as  well  as 
histories  and  literatures  of  all  modern  nations. 

In  the  A.  E.  F.  LTniversity  Library  at  Beaune  there  were  30,000 
volvimes.  It  was  opened  on  March  15th,  nine  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  librarian.  The  University  had  opened  with  an 
enrolment  of  some  9,000  students.  The  librarian  could  have  kept 
twenty  trained  librarians  busy  for  two  months,  but  had  from  the 
American  Library  Association  only  his  assistant  librarian,  refer- 
ence librarian,  and  cataloguer.  The  situation  was  made  possible 
only  by  the  assignment  to  library  duty  of  army  men  who  had 
excellent  qualifications  for  the  work.  They  rushed  through  the 
first  10,000  books,  working  day  and  night.  The  readers  were 
waiting  for  them,  and  once  the  reading  room  was  opened  the  read- 
ers multiplied.  The  normal  seating  capacity  of  400  was  increased 
to  700  by  the  moving  in  of  chairs.  Then  there  was  standing  room 
only.  Then  not  even  that.  Another  incidental  remark  in  one  of 
the  reports  says,  "In  fact,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  to  the 
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shelves  any  time  during  the  day  or  till  the  closing  hour  at  ten 
o'clock,"  For  the  good  of  the  University,  the  library  had  to  be 
denied  for  a  time  to  every  one  except  the  683  instructors,  who 
could  just  about  fill  up  the  whole  seating  capacity  of  the  40  by  160 
foot  library.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
general  library  theory  of  the  value  of  self-education  through  intel- 
ligent reading  but  for  the  addition  of  two  more  buildings.  With 
these,  the  library  could  undertake  to  render  both  public  library  and 
university  library  service  to  all  the  12,000  American  soldiers  in 
camp  at  Beaune,  and  that  on  a  scale  hardly  dreamt  of  by  ordinary 
librarians — at  a  given  time  approximately  a  book  per  man  in  cir- 
culation and  at  the  very  same  time  from  900  to  1,500  readers  fill- 
ing the  library.  The  library  staff  began  to  feel  as  though  every 
one  regarded  the  library  as  the  University  itself.  And  it  is  very 
likely  that  some  students  and  instructors  in  the  University  did 
regard  it  so,  when  they  had  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  library 
before  beginning  their  courses.* 

The  Library,  with  its  30,000  volumes,  assembled,  classified  and 
catalogued  in  one  month,  its  reference  department,  its  special 
study-room  and  reserve-book  service  to  students,  its  ability  to 
arouse  and  satisfy  the  reading  demand  for  the  best  of  literature^ 
philosophy,  history  and  travel,  was  a  distinct  library  and  educa- 
tional achievement.  The  recognition  of  this  from  the  military 
point  of  view  appears  in  the  commendation  of  the  president  of 
the  University,  Colonel  Reeves:  "There  has  not  been  a  single 
thing  come  to  my  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of 
the  library  which  has  been  criticized ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  the  highest  praise  of  the  efficiency  with  which  it  has  been 
handled.    ..." 

In  addition  to  the  army  schools  and  the  A.  E.  F.  University  at 
Beaune,  some  6,000  American  soldier  students  were  in  school 
detachments  at  fourteen  French  and  British  universities.  All 
these  detachments  called  for  the  general  educational  libraries,  and 
some  for  special  collections,  particularly  of  medical  and  law  books. 
The  A.  E.  F.  art  instruction  center  at  Bellevue,  which  served 

♦Such  experiences  are  on  record  in  Siberia,  too,  where  capable  army  teachers  of  history, 
oriental  questions,  and  English  could  give  their  measure  of  relief  to  the  long  Siberian 
winter,  after  the  "  war  was  over,"  only  after  being  provided  with  some  library  facilities. 
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some  250  men,  was  taken  over,  so  far  as  its  library  was  concerned, 
by  the  American  Library  Association.  Other  special  collections 
of  books  were  those  furnished  to  the  A.  E.  F.  Debating  League, 
particularly  for  debates  on  the  minimum  wage  question,  and  to 
various  missions  in  other  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia — the 
American  Embassy  at  Warsaw,  the  A.  K.  A.  Armenian  Mission, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  regional  headquarters  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slavia,  etc. 

In  all,  these  books  bought  for  the  educational  department  of  the 
American  Library  Association  overseas  totaled  over  290,000  vol- 
umes ;  and,  outside  these  strictly  educational  selections,  additional 
"non-fiction"  purchases  of  the  Association  brought  the  total  up  to 
some  630,000  volumes.  (As  for  fiction,  the  American  Library 
Association  likewise  had  to  purchase  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volumes,  in  addition  to  all  that  were  gleaned,  time  and  again, 
from  private  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  wher- 
ever they  were  in  service.) 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about  these  630,000  books  is  that, 
after  it  is  all  over,  many  of  the  books  are  still  in  good  condition. 
The  survival  of  the  books  is  significant  of  the  attitude  of  the 
military  authorities  and  the  soldiers  toward  them,  an  appreciative 
attitude  which  could  be  written  upon  at  length  and  illustrated  by 
a  multitude  of  expressions  of  appreciation,  from  General  Per- 
shing's testimonial,  "The  confidence  then  reposed  in  you  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  results  achieved,"  down  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  doughboy  who  came  asking  simply,  "Have  you  got  another 
book  ?" 

The  survival  of  the  books  also  looks  forward  to  further  library 
service.  A  few  of  the  "educational"  libraries  have  been  presented 
to  the  French  universities  which  opened  their  doors  to  members 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  a  memorial  library 
of  a  thousand  volumes  is  to  remain  with  the  Municipality  of 
Beaune.  The  rest  will  be  brought  back  for  use  in  this  country. 
We  have  still  Americanization  work  and  rehabilitation  work  to  do. 
The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  reported  up  to  June  20th, 
15,245  disabilities  and  several  hundred  more  were  being  reported 
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daily  thereafter,  according  to  the  "Vocational  Surmnary"  for  July. 
Two  hnndi'cd  and  three  different  courses  have  been  offered  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education — courses  ranging  from 
the  professions  of  Theology  and  Medicine  to  Barbering  and  Cure 
for  Stammering.  The  War  Department  has  directed  that  each 
Department  Commander  within  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  all  others  concerned  be  informed  that  educational  and 
vocational  training  should  be  carried  on  W'ithin  their  commands 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  possible  with  personnel  and  material 
locally  available.  In  accordance  with  this  the  American  Library 
Association  has  suggested  that,  through  its  camp  and  hospital 
librarians,  ''The  library  could  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  all 
the  reference  Iwoks  they  need,  including  a  few  textbooks  for 
library  use.  .  .  .  The  librarian  could  assist  in  outlining  courses 
in  reading  on  subjects  not  given  in  regular  classes.  For  instance, 
there  may  be  only  two  or  three  men  who  wish  a  course  in  sales- 
manship, too  few  for  a  class,  but  a  course  of  reading  could  be 
outlined  in  Ibis  and  other  subjects  by  the  librarian  and  the  army 
official  who  has  charge  of  this  work.     .     .     ." 

A  definite  educational  and  recreational  program  for  the  Army 
and  ISTavy  now  seems  assured.  It  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be 
based  on  the  various  phases  of  work  conducted  during  the  war  by 
the  welfare  organizations,  with  such  improvements  and  extensions 
as  will  be  ]>ossible  in  a  permanent  organization.  Such  a  program 
will  inevitably  include  a  well  organized  library  system  which  Avill 
make  voluntary  reading  and  study  attractive  to  all  kinds  and  con- 
ditions of  men. 


Editor's  I^Tote. — Since  Dr.  Van  lloesen's  article  was  written, 
the  War  Department  has  entered  upon  a  constructive  educational 
and  recreational  program  for  the  regular  army,  and  has  created 
an  extensive  organization  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  To  a  large 
extent,  this  jdan  will  be  an  outgi'owth  of  the  work  carried  on  for 
the  military  establishment  by  the  various  welfare  organizations 
during  the  war.  On  November  1st,  the  responsibility  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  for  this  work  ceased,  when  the  war  emergency 
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was  declared  terminated  and  the  educational  and  recreational  fea- 
tures of  the  life  in  the  army  hos])itals  and  trainint^  camps  passed 
to  the  control  of  the  War  Department.  At  this  time  the  library 
service  maintained  hy  the  American  Library  Association  was  taken 
over  by  the  War  I)e])artiri('iit.  Included  in  the  transfer  was  the 
personnel  of  trained  librarians,  books,  and  full  equipment.  This 
arrangement  as  yet  does  not  extend  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States.  The  library  service  for  the  forces  in  France 
and  Germany,  Siberia,  Alaska,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  various 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  will  continue  under  the 
direction  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  several  months  at  least.  Eventually 
this  will  also  be  comprehended  in  the  War  Department  plan. 

The  library  work  for  the  regular  army  will  be  directed  })y  an 
organization  created  within  the  Educational  and  Kecreational 
Branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  To 
assume  charge  of  this  service  the  Army  is  fortunate  in  securing 
Mr.  L.  L.  Dickerson,  who  so  ably  directed  the  library  work  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  at  the  Beaune  University  and  who  was  later  in  charge  of 
the  library  service  to  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

The  Association  finds  in  the  decision  of  the  War  Department 
to  place  the  library  service  on  a  permanent  and  thoroughly  adequate 
basis  a  gratifying  acknowledgement  of  the  value  of  the  public 
library  service  in  voluntary  education. 


The  Books  That  Helped  Jones 

Fkank  a.  Page,  Staten  Island  Academy, 
New  Brighton,  iN".  Y. 

|imHiniiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit|  ow  and  why  Jones  ever  began  to  buy  and  read 

I  «  w  I  books — and  profit  by  them — is  really  another  story 
I  r^  a  — but  there's  no  harm  in  prefacing  his  list  with 
I  I    his  experience. 

4,],i„„ aiiiiiiiiiiiic^        Superintendent  Jones  had  dug  in,  ten  years  back. 

I  I    Inertia-bound  in  his  comfortable  rut,  waves  of  edu- 

1  i    cational  progress  had  rolled  over  his  head — Stand- 

*""""""'° '"""*    ardized  Tests,  Intelligence  Tests,  Building  Scoring, 

Teacher  Eating,  Socialization,  Motivation,  Project  Teaching, 
Mininal  Essentials,  School  Surveys,  Statistical  Methods — they 
left  him  unscathed.  It  was  some  rut.  Superintendent  Jones  sat 
reading  the  advertisements  in  a  magazine.  "Hello,  you  down 
there !  You  in  the  rut !  Wake  up,  Jonesy !"  Superintendent 
Jones  rubbed  his  eyes  and  glanced  again  at  the  advertising  pages — 
the  best  paid  ad.  man  in  the  country  had  written  those  pages — 
chockful  of  pep  and  pull  they  were.  Glittering,  alluring  prom- 
ises they  held  out — and  Jones  was  reading  them — the  ad.  man  was 
getting  him.  ''$1,000  a  Month !"  "Get  What  you  Want  out  of 
Life !"  "Where  am  I  going  to  be  Ten  Years  From  IsTow  ?"  "Why 
Be  Satisfied  with  an  Inferior  Income?"  Then  the  ad.  man's 
efiiciency-out-of-a-book  stufl^  hit  Jones  right  between  the  eyes  with 
this :  "Boohs  were  my  stepping  stones.  Without  them,  I  feel  sure 
I  could  never  have  reached  the  position  I  hold  today." 

Those  two  lines  woke  Jones  out  of  his  ten  years'  nap.  To  be 
sure  he  didn't  mail  the  suggested  coupon.  And  he  passed  up 
Power  of  Mind,  and  How  to  Bead  Men,  and  the  Economic  Expense 
Book.  But  he  began  to  buy  books  and  read  them.  They  put  him 
again  in  the  running.  Jones  today  is  an  up-to-date  superin- 
tendent. I^ow,  perhaps  a  recently  emerged  old  fogy  isn't  the  best 
judge  of  contemporary  educational  literature,  but  Jones's  list  seems 
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jDretty  good,  and  so  I  venture  to  pass  it  on  as  a  suggestion  for  a 
minimum  library  for  recently  awakened  superintendents — and 
principals. 

The  School  and  Society — Dewey — University  of  Chicago  Press, 
rirst  published  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  contributed  more  to 
modern  education  than  any  other  book  of  the  last  half  century. 
(Strange  that  Jones  hadn't  read  this  before  he  settled  in  his  rut.) 

Measuring  the  Results  of  Teaching — Monroe — Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  It  has  faults  of  omission  and  commission,  but  on  the 
whole  is  the  best  treatment  of  standardized  tests.  Written  pri- 
marily for  teachers.  It  gives  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  scores  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  suggesting  reme- 
dial measures  for  correcting  unsatisfactory  scores. 

The  Measurement  of  Intelligence — Terman — Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  The  Stanford  revision  and  extension  of  the  Binet-Simon 
intelligence  scale  with  clearly  given  instructions  for  its  use.  "One 
of  the  most  significant  books,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
future  of  our  educational  theory  and  practice,  that  has  been  issued 
in  years." 

Methods  and  Standards  for  Local  School  Surveys — Bliss — D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  A  book  for  the  guidance  of  superintendents  who 
wish  to  conduct  surveys  of  their  own  schools.  Summarized  find- 
ings of  many  school  surveys  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its 
tables  of  comparative  statistics. 

Economy  of  Time  in  Education.  Four  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  published,  respec- 
tively, in  the  Fourteenth  Year  Book,  Part  1,  the  Sixteenth  Year 
Book,  Part  1,  the  Seventeenth  Year  Book,  Part  1,  the  Eighteenth 
Year  Book,  Part  2,  by  the  N'ational  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  The  last  is  really  a  manual  of  modern  scientific 
methods  in  teaching  Writing,  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic, 
Drawing  and  Music. 

School  Statistics  and  Publicity — Alexander — Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.  An  elementary  treatment  of  statistics  and  graphic  presen- 
tation, assigned  to  show  how  to  make  the  superintendent's  report 
readable. 
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Some  Problems  in  City  School  Administration — Strayer — 
World  Book  Co.  This  is  the  Butte  School  Survey.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  readable  and  suggestive  of  the  many  published  surveys, 
particularly  valuable  because  it  discusses  principles  of  educational 
procedure  that  are  universally  applicable. 

And  the  magazines.  Jones  subscribed  to  these ;  he  finds  every 
number  suggestive:  Education,  The  Educational  Review,  The 
School  Board  Journal,  The  School  Review,  The  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Teachers'  College  Record.  Jones  removes  from 
the  binding,  articles  he  finds  particularly  worth  while,  reassembles 
them,  typewrites  a  table  of  contents,  and  has  them  rebound  in 
cloth.  Let  me  quote  the  contents  of  one  volume:  The  Modern 
School,  The  Project  Method,  The  Psychological  Examination  of 
Poor  Spellers,  Directed  Study,  Liberal  Education  Without  Latin, 
The  High  School  Principal,  the  Duties  of  an  Elementary  School 
Principal,  Experiments  in  Supervized  Study,  The  Use  of  Chil- 
dren's Initiative  in  Beginning  Reading,  Socialized  English,  A 
Course  in  Socialized  High  School  Civics,  Scientific  Method  in 
Curriculum  Making,  The  Worship  of  the  Yardstick,  Methods 
Used  in  the  Determination  of  Minimum  Essentials,  Teacher 
Rating,  Recent  Literature  on  Civics  and  Other  Social  Studies, 
Recent  Books  in  Secondary  School  English,  Recent  Publications 
in  Secondary  Latin.    What  do  you  think  of  Jones's  choices  ? 
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Lawrence  A.  Aveeill,  Ph.  D.,  State  jSTokmal  School, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

{Continued  fi^om  January  Education.) 

f""""""°""' «f  ATUKE  STUDY.     With  Elementary  Agriculture 

belongs  systematic  and  systematized  I^ature  Study. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  average  city  boy  can  tell 
me  the  names  and  give  me  the  description  of  more 

♦iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiii t*   birds,  flowers,  insects,  moths,  butterflies — perhaps 

I  I    even  trees — than  the  average  country  boy.    Brought 

i  I    up  in  their  midst,  the  latter  is  rarely  taught  to  pay 

things  of  nature  any  more  than  a  most  superficial 
attention.  Thus  one  of  the  most  easily  accessible  and  ennobling 
books  is  closed,  perhaps  forever,  to  the  country  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  country  there  is  ample  chance  for  the  best  possible  nature 
study,  that  is,  seeing  the  objects  in  their  own  natural  haunts. 
Bird  walks,  nature  walks,  cocoon  hunts,  flower  trips,  nature  col- 
lections and  the  like,  are  easily  arranged  in  the  country,  where  a 
corner  of  the  school  yard  or  the  neighboring  wood  furnishes  an 
ideal  spot.  School  nature  musuems  might  easily  be  made  by  the 
children,  who  would  take  the  keenest  delight  in  contributing  new 
bits  of  beauty  from  day  to  day. 

Help  in  classifying  flora  and  fauna  for  the  collection  is  will- 
ingly given  by  the  state,  local  or  neighboring  natural  history 
societies,  or  indeed  by  any  naturalist.  Helpful  magazines,  such 
as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  or 
the  Guide  to  Nature  are  glad  to  help  in  forming  bird  clul^s,  making 
bird  houses,  or  in  any  other  way  in  which  they  are  able.  The 
formation  of  bird  clubs  is  important,  for  the  country  people  need 
especially  to  learn  that  bird  preservation  is  strictly  for  their  benefit 
and  to  their  interest.  The  country  children  would  thus  be  shown 
how  to  appreciate  and  love  the  nature  in  which  they  are  so  exhor- 
bitantly  rich,  thus  making  their  lives  more  worth  while,  and  lay- 
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ing  open  their  souls  to  the  great  beating  heart  of  nature.  Then, 
too,  aside  from  the  esthetic  element,  rural  scholars  need  to  learn 
that  they  have  something  to  enjoy,  from  a  strictly  educational 
point  of  view,  an  ever  open  book,  as  it  were,  to  those  who  would 
learn  its  mysteries. 

In  this  way,  and  by  these  means,  too,  the  adults  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  gradually  led  to  find  new  enjoyment  and  new 
beauties  in  their  surroundings.  'New  floral  profusion  in  the  flower 
gardens,  better  and  finer-kept  lawns,  vines  and  shrubs  placed 
judiciously  and  tastefully  about  the  premises,  and  buildings  kept 
in  better  repair,  will  be  some  of  the  obvious  results  of  a  well- 
directed  nature  campaign  in  the  country.  The  work  of  the  school 
will  be  reaching  across  the  dust-swept  highway  and  penetrating 
the  hearths  and  homes  of  the  community.  ISTo  little  impetus  will 
be  added  if  the  school  yard  and  grounds  are  well  cared  for  by  the 
pupils ;  and  if  there  is  a  nearby  community  park,  kept  also,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  by  the  children.  Country  folk  are  quick  to 
notice  carefully-kept  grounds  and  exteriors,  and  are  not  tardy  in 
imitating. 

Reading.  The  question  to  be  first  disciissed  under  this  head- 
ing is,  What  ought  to  be  the  aim  in  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
country  school  ?  Or  we  might  make  it  more  inclusive  still :  What 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  reading  course  in  any  elementary  school  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this :  the  pur- 
pose of  all  elementary  reading  ought  to  be  first  and  foremost  to 
create  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  the  better  things  in  literature. 
With  this  end  clearly  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  such  a  difficult 
task  to  shape  the  work  of  the  curriculum,  so  far  as  this  subject 
of  cardinal  importance  is  concerned.  In  the  past,  as  is  well  known 
— and  at  present,  too,  in  practically  all  our  elementary  schools — 
the  so-called  "reader"  has  been  relied  on  to  arouse  in  the  pupils 
that  choicest  of  qualities :  interest  in  good  reading.  For  this  pur- 
pose largely,  compilers  of  reading  books  have  ingeniously  included 
in  their  texts  brief  selections  from  such  appealing  classics  as 
"David  Copperfield,"  "Evangeline,"  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  "Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  "Hiawatha," 
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"Christmas  Carol,"  ''Tom  Brown  at  Eugby/'  and  various  other 
of  the  wealth  of  history  and  saga  in  the  language.  The  idea  in 
thus  including  interesting  selections  from  the  classics  was  obvi- 
ously to  whet  the  pupil's  curiosity  and  so  tempt  him  to  find  a  way 
of  obtaining  and  reading  the  entire  stories,  or  at  least  those  which 
appealed  most  to  him.  It  has  always  appeared  to  the  writer  that 
this  is  rather  uncertain  pedagogy,  and  particularly  so  in  the  coun- 
try, where  there  are  few  libraries  in  which  such  classics  may  be 
easily  obtained.  It  has  not  been  his  experience  that  boys  and  girls, 
however  impressed  they  may  have  been  with  a  classic  selection, 
have  put  forth  much  eifort  to  secure  the  contextual  original.  In 
the  interest  of  preparing  tomorrow's  lessons  they  are  likely  to 
forget  today's,  ad  infin.,  with  the  result  that  they  always  read  the 
best  English,  it  is  true,  but  rarely  develop  that  love  for  it  which 
close  and  thoughtful  association  with  a  few  of  the  best  contem- 
porary and  classic  authors  cannot  fail  to  arouse. 

President  Eliot  many  years  ago  condemned  the  reader  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  thus : 

"It  would  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole  public  school 
system  if  every  reader  were  hereafter  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  school.  I  object  to  them  because  they  are  not  real 
literature;  they  are  but  mere  scraps  of  literature,  even  when  the 
single  lessons  or  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  taken 
from  literature.  But  there  are  a  great  many  readers  that  seem 
to  have  been  composed  especially  for  the  use  of  children.  They 
are  not  made  up  of  the  selections  from  recognized  literature,  and, 
as  a  rule,  this  class  is  simply  ineffable  trash.  .  .  .  The  object 
of  reading  with  the  children  is  to  convey  to  them  the  ideals  of 
the  human  race;  our  readers  do  not  do  that,  and  are  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  we  should  substitute  in  all  our 
schools  real  literature  for  readers." 

Since  President  Eliot  penned  these  words,  25  years  ago,  the 
situation  has  begun  slowly  to  change  for  the  better.  The  earlier 
custom,  still  unfortunately  persisting  in  many  town  schools  and 
in  most  country  schools,  of  assigning  daily  portions  from  the 
"reader,"  not  only  failed  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  real  literature 
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but  killed  interest  and  wasted  much  precious  time.  We  may  put 
it  do^vn  as  incontrovertible  that  interest  is  the  prime  pedagogic 
law  in  any  branch  of  study,  and  that  there  can  be  little  interest 
aroused  when  children  have  a  single  "reader"  for  a  whole  year — 
and  sometimes  for  a  longer  period — from  whose  variegated  pages 
small  doses  are  doled  out  day  after  day,  to  be  read  aloud  para- 
graph by  paragraph  in  recitation !  Time  and  again  the  writer 
has  known  of  classes,  after  having  thus  read  everything  in  the 
book  once,  being  directed  by  the  teacher,  either  from  ignorance  or 
lack  of  means  wherewith  to  do  better,  to  spend  the  remaining 
half  or  three-quarters  of  the  year  re-reading  the  text !  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  greater  pedagogic  sin  than  this.  If  the  aim  of  our 
teaching  be  to  destroy  interest,  and  its  purpose  to  fill  in  time, 
surely  here  we  have  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  system! 

Only  very  recently  there  came  under  my  attention  this  instance, 
which  will  serve  well  to  illustrate  the  point.  A  boy  in  one  of 
our  rural  schools  had  completed  the  work  required  to  admit  him 
into  the  neighboring  town  academy.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the 
boy  lacked  a  year  of  meeting  the  age  requirement  for  admission. 
His  parents,  upon  the  advice  of  the  local  superintendent,  decided 
to  keep  the  boy  in  the  rural  school  for  another  year,  and  back  the 
boy  went  to  re-enter  the  upper  class.  I  submit  on  the  most  un- 
impeacable  authority  that  the  boy's  reading  matter  for  the  entire 
year  ensuing  was  precisely  the  same  "reader"  from  which  he  had 
studied  during  the  two  years  preceding!  By  inference,  at  least, 
it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  same  line  of  procedure  held  true  also 
in  connection  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
year's  work  was  apparently  wasted — nay,  worse  than  wasted,  for 
the  psychological  effect  resulting  to  the  boy  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  negligible  factor.  J^or  are  we  to  believe  that  cases  like 
this  are  rare ;  the  author  is  convinced  that  at  least  one-half  the 
time  devoted  to  reading  in  many  rural  schools  is  wasted.  We  like 
to  make  much,  in  these  times  of  efficiency  and  standardization  in 
all  fields  of  effort,  of  waste  in  education.  While  the  writer  has 
little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  standardization  principle  when 
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applied  to  the  work  of  the  school,  education  being  for  him  an 
individual,  plastic  process,  he  does  see  in  our  rural  school  curricula 
fallow  fields  fraught  with  enormous  possibilities  of  development 
and  unification.  And  perhaps  in  none  is  this  need  more  com- 
pelling than  in  the  study  and  emulation  of  the  finest  things  in  our 
language. 

The  aim  in  making  the  selections  in  the  following  list  has  been 
to  suggest  some  of  the  best  literature  easily  available  for  the  sev- 
eral grades  or  classes  in  the  rural  schools,  having  always  in  mind 
the  genetic  viewpoint  in  placing  such  a  book  in  such  a  grade. 
'No  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer  more  than  a  few  representative 
titles ;  obviously  the  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  so  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible  is  the  supply  of  standard  juvenile  reading 
matter.  Teachers  and  superintendents  will  be  able  best  to  work 
out  their  own  catalogue  of  books  for  class  room  use.  This  is  a 
matter  that  no  thinking  school  worker  can  afford  to  neglect,  for, 
until  it  has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  inordinate  waste  in 
this  branch  of  elementary  education  will  continue  unabated.  The 
suggested  list  follows : 

First  Year. 

1.  Mother  Goose  (Welsh)  Heath 

2.  Selected  Fairy  Tales  (Baldwin)  American  Book 

3.  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  (Stevenson)  Altemus 

4.  Selected  Bible  Stories  Altemus 

5.  Cat  Stories  (H.  H.  Jackson)  Little 

6.  Dame  Bug  and  Her  Babies  (Patch)  Pine  Cone  Publishing 

Second  Year. 

1.  Seven  Little  Sisters  (Andrews)  Ginn 

2.  Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll)  Macmillan 

3.  Through  the  Looking  Glass  (Carroll)  Macmillan 

4.  Among  the  Pond  People  (Pierson)  Dutton 

5.  Just-So  Stories  (Kipling)  Doubleday 

6.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  (Eggleston)  American  Book 
Y.  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  Macmillan 

8.  Book  of  IS'ature  Myths  (Holbrook)  Ginn 

9.  Old  Greek  Stories  (Baldwin)  American  Book 
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1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Third  Year. 
Our  Little  Cousin  Series 


Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepherd 


Altemus 

Altemus 

Altemus 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Ginn 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Houghton,  Mifflin 


Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  (Kirby) 

Water  Babies  (Kingsley) 

Aesop's  Fables 

Birds  and  Bees(  Burroughs) 

First  Stories  of  Plant  Life  (Atkinson) 

King  of  the  Golden  River  (Ruskin) 

Longfellow's  Poems  (selected) 

Fourth  Year. 
King  Arthur  Stories  from  Malory  (Stevens  and  Allen) 

Houghton,  Mifflin 
Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Lamb) 
Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne) 
Black  Beauty  (Sewall) 
Birds  of  ISTew  England  (Miller) 
Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  (Guerber) 
Arabian  ISTights 
Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne) 

Fifth  Year. 
Greek  Heroes  (Kingsley) 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss) 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (Stowe) 
The  Great  Republic  (Guerber) 
Life  of  Washington  (Scudder) 
Guide  to  Loving  Things  (Brewster) 
Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know  (Bacon)   Houghton,  Mifflin 
Little  Women  (Alcott)  Little,  Brown 

Little  Men  (Alcott)  Little,  Brown 

Sixth  Year. 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe)  Houghton,  Mifflin 

Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag  (Seton)  Scribners 

Eye  Spy  (Gibson)  Harpers 

Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know  (Bacon)  Doubleday,  Page 
Historic  Boys  and  Girls  (Brooks)  Putnam 

Canterbury  Tales  (Tappan)  Houghton,  Mifflin 


Houghton,  Mifflin 

Altemus 

Altemus 

Macmillan 

American  Book 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Macmillan 

Macmillan 

Altemus 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

American  Book 

Houghton,  Mifflin 

Doubleday,  Page 
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7.  Treasure  Island  (Stevenson)  Macmillan 

8.  Stories  of  the  Koman  People  (Guerber)         American  Book 

Seventh  Year. 

1.  Sharp  Eyes  (Gibson)  Harpers 

2.  Hans  Brinker  (Dodge)  Button 

3.  Story  of  the  Odyssey  (Church)  Macmillan 

4.  Child's  History  of  England  (Dickens)  Altemus 

5.  The  Spy  (Cooper)  Burt's  Home  Library 

6.  Julius  Caesar  (Abbott)  Altemus 

7.  History  of  Music  in  America  (Elson)  Page 

8.  Hereward  the  Wake  (Kingsley)  Burt's  Home  Library 

Eighth  Year. 

1.  Age  of  Chivalry  (Bulfinch)  McKay 

2.  Age  of  Mythology  (Bulfinch)  McKay 

3.  Life  of  a  Butterfly  (Scudder)  Houghton,  Mifflin 

4.  History  of  American  Literature  (Tappan)  Houghton,  Mifflin 

5.  Golden  Treasury  of  Verse  (Palgrave)  Macmillan 

6.  Irving's  Sketch  Book  (selections)  Macmillan 

7.  The  Blue  Flower  (Van  Dyke)  Scribners 

8.  Christmas  Carol  (Dickens)  Macmillan 

9.  Winning  of  the  West  (Roosevelt)  Putnam 

10.  Triumphs  of  Science  (Lane)  Ginn 

The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  reach  the  soul  of  childhood  will 
be  able  to  evolve  a  method  in  the  use  of  books  such  as  these  which 
will  bring  excellent  returns.  She  will  know  how  to  read  with 
the  class,  how  to  conduct  both  oral  and  silent  reading  with  the 
best  results,  how  to  illustrate  many  stories  read  by  the  use  of 
the  Perry,  Brown  and  other  available  pictures,  how  to  base  her 
composition  work  skillfully  upon  the  subject  matter,  and,  indeed, 
how  to  connect  the  whole  language  work  with  the  stories  as  they 
are  read  from  year  to  year. 

The  added  expense  of  supplying  reading  material  of  this  sort 
to  every  child  in  the  school  will  not  be  considerable.  The  initial 
cost  will  naturally  be  the  chief  item ;  still,  if  beginnings  are  made 
in  a  very  small  way  the  burden  will  not  be  appreciable.     Then, 
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too,  the  publishers,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  a  market  is 
opening,  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  schools  in 
getting  out  less  expensive  editions  of  standard  works.  It  may 
even  be  possible,  j)articularly  in  the  lower  grades,  to  combine  under 
one  cover  several  listed  stories,  thus  reducing  the  cost  substan- 
tially. All  this,  however,  will  require  considerable  initiative  on 
the  j3art  of  the  schoolmen  if  they  are  to  convince  the  publishing 
houses  that  their  desires  are  to  be  hofia  fide  and  their  patronage 
assured. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  need  of  libraries  in  the  rural 
schools.  At  the  present  time  only  a  very  few  country  schools  in 
ITew  England  are  equipped  with  even  a  meager  suj)ply  of  books 
other  than  those  actually  used  in  the  routine  work  of  the  class 
room.  This  is  a  great  mistake;  there  should  be  in  every  rural 
school — and  particularly  is  this  true  in  those  communities  where 
there  is  no  library — not  only  books  of  reference  and  of  fiction, 
but  facilities  for  shelving  them  in  a  small  room  oif  the  class  room. 
IsoY  are  these  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  school  pupils 
solely ;  they  may  become  a  strong  factor  in  bringing  the  home  to 
the  school.     In  the  words  of  Dresslar : 

"The  books  belong  to  the  community,  and  all  who  can  make 
worthy  use  of  them  should  have  access  to  them.  Therefore,  with 
a  special  library  room  available — a  room  10  feet  long  by  8  feet 
wide  will  generally  be  large  enough — children  who  have  left  school 
and  all  adults  in  the  village  should  be  invited  to  come  to  it  any 
time  during  school  hours  to  read  and  to  borrow  books  for  home 
reading.  This  use  of  the  books  would  be  impossible  if  they  were 
kept  in  the  class  room,  for  the  work  of  the  regular  recitations  must 
go  on  and  the  teacher's  time  be  left  undisturbed.  In  brief,  the 
country  school  library  should  be  the  public  library  for  that  com- 
munity, and  the  school  building  should  be  designed  with  this  in 
mind.  ...  If  this  library  room  can  be  made  a  sort  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  sanctuary  for  the  community,  its  reflex  influences 
will  be  seen  and  felt  in  many  unexpected  ways.  A  tasteful,  cozy 
and  inviting  library  room  in  some  of  our  district  schools  would 
help  mightily  to  develop  a  dissatisfaction  with  rusty  stoves,  broken 
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window  panes,  dirtj  floors,  a  hodgepodge  of  chromos  on  the  walls, 
ill-kept  school  grounds,  and  that  general  air  of  neglect  so  commonly 
seen  about  country  school  houses.    .    .     ." 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  the  author  to  enumerate  avail- 
able ways  for  securing  books  for  the  library  shelves.  Any  teacher 
who  becomes  interested  in  the  idea  may  easily  find  a  way.  A 
school  entertainment,  exhibition  or  sale,  with  the  stipulated  under- 
standing that  the  receipts  are  to  be  expended  for  good  books  for 
the  community,  will  draw  out  a  greater  part  of  the  populace,  how- 
ever amateurish  may  be  the  performance.  A  subscription  of  the 
community,  with  the  petition  headed  by  the  members  of  the  school 
committee  and  a  few  of  the  best  known  citizens,  will  often  reap  a 
golden  harvest.  Or,  by  addressing  the  State  Librarian,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  school  to  secure  a  "travelling  library"  of  50  or  more 
volumes,  which  may  be  put  into  circulation  without  any  expense 
on  the  part  of  those  enjoying  the  privilege  save  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  state  library.  After  one  "library" 
has  circulated  for  a  reasonable  time,  another  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way,  and  good  literature  of  any  sort  asked  for  may  be 
thus  always  available  in  the  rural  community.  It  seems  strange 
that  more  small  towns  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity which  the  state  offers  them;  the  only  explanation  seems  to 
be  ignorance  of  the  privilege.  Such  a  travelling  library  will  form 
an  encouraging  nucleus  around  which  to  gather  more  and  more 
hooks,  locally  owned,  as  the  years  pass,  until  in  time  every  com- 
munity will  be  as  perfectly  supplied  with  library  facilities  as  one 
■could  desire. 

Arithmetic.  We  have  referred  above  to  the  gToss  inefficiency 
of  the  textbooks  in  arithmetic  in  use  in  most  of  our  country 
schools  at  the  present  time.  As  we  said  before,  the  mathematics 
in  the  rural  school  program  ought  especially  to  be  based  on  the 
actualities  and  relationships  which  the  pupils  come  directly  in 
contact  with  in  their  everyday  life.  In  this  attitude  the  author 
does  not  wish  to  be  misinterpreted.  He  would  be  the  last  to  rec- 
ommend that  rural  school  arithmetic  concern  itself  with  nothing 
else  but  mathematical  processes  centering  upon  acres  of  land,  or 
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barrels  of  apples,  or  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  pounds  of  butter,  or 
herds  of  cows,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  acquiesce 
fully  in  the  position  of  Commissioner  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  who 
has  made  this  statement  recently : 

"I  believe  we  are  radically  wrong  when  we  attempt  to  make  any 
elementary  school,  whether  in  city,  village  or  country,  the  sponsor 
for  any  special  trade  or  occupational  education.  .  .  .  What  the 
people  who  live  close  to  the  country  school  most  desire  and  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  is  that  it  shall  be  a  thoroughly  good 
common  school,  teaching  in  a  thorough  fashion  the  subjects  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  acquisition  of  other  education.  .  .  . 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  value  as  incentives  of  boys'  and  girls' 
agricultural  clubs,  school  gardens,  and  other  means  of  making 
school  life  more  interesting  to  country  children,  and  of  opening 
their  eyes  more  appreciatively  to  the  surroundings  in  which  they 
live.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  however,  of  putting  the  rela- 
tively unimportant  device  in  the  foreground,  and  making  it  appear 
the  aim  or  absorbing  motive  of  the  school.    .    .    ." 

It  is  perhaps  well  at  this  point  to  hold  this  fact  clearly  in  mind : 
a  thorough  and  liberal  basic  training  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
elementary  education.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  children 
approach  this  goal  just  in  proportion  as  they  work  Avith  the  tools 
that  touch  their  lives,  for  in  no  other  way  can  interest,  that  prime 
pedagogic  complement,  make  the  labor  appealing  and  significant. 

In  the  pedagogy  of  elementary  arithmetic  it  has  for  a  consider- 
able period  been  felt  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  interest  are 
lost  by  the  continued  drill  upon  the  non-essential  or  even  obsolete 
processes.  As  recently  as  1913,  a  study  was  made  from  the 
Universities  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  exact  attitude  of  superintendents  everywhere  on  this  question. 
A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  all  city  superintendents  listed  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  as  well  as  to  every  sixth 
county  superintendent  in  the  country.  A  single  paragraph  quoted 
from  Professor  Jessup,  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  growing  conviction  among  educational  workers 
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that  there  must  soon  come  a  change  of  emphasis  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic : 

'•'This  study  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
tendency  on  the  part  of  half  the  superintendents  in  this  country 
in  favor  of  either  eliminating  or  lessening  the  attention  to  be  given 
to  certain  subjects  in  arithmetic,  such  as  alligation,  cube  root, 
unreal  fractions,  progression  and  certain  obsolete  tables,  such  as 
folding  paper,  surveyor's  tables,  etc.  Again,  it  reveals  an  over- 
whelming attitude  in  favor  of  increased  emphasis  on  such  funda- 
mental subjects  as  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  divi- 
sion. There  is  also  a  decidedly  strong  disposition  to  favor  increased 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  saving  and  loaning  of  money, 
taxation,  public  expenditures,  life  insurance,  etc.     .     .     ." 

Restated  in  terms  of  the  strictly  rural  school,  this  conclusion 
reached  by  the  study  above,  might  be  expressed  under  these  two 
headings : 

(1)  The  elimination  from  the  mathematics  of  country  schools 
of  all  obsolete  or  impractical  processes,  and 

(2)  An  increased  emphasis  in  these  schools  upon  those  processes 
\vhich  are  fundamental,  not  only  for  higher  study  but  for  practical 
rural  life  as  well. 

Working  toward  this  end,  real,  live  training  in  farm  accounting, 
farm  buying  and  selling,  co-operative  clubs,  problems  in  local 
economics,  such  as  building,  reconstruction  work,  rates  of  taxation 
and  public  expenditure — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  possibilities. 
As  one  author  recently  put  it,  referring  to  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation  in  Montana,  "the  white  children  study  arithmetic  by 
feeding  and  weighing  pigs."  Indeed,  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
hesitate  in  speaking  the  ancient  and  honored  word  "mathematics" 
or  "arithmetic"  in  referring  to  the  country  school.  Some  such 
combination  as  "'mathematical  sociology"  insistently  suggests 
itself. 

We  are  safe  in  embracing  the  conclusion  then,  that  arithmetical 
problems  for  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  of  ITew  England  should 
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be  drawn  more  universally  from  the  environment,  the  village,  the 
community,  the  home.  Few  textbooks  exist,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, which  are  adaj)table  to  the  country  school  and  its  needs. 
For  a  season  the  teacher  must  be  relied  upon  to  supplement  from 
her  own  overworked  ingenuity  the  problems  found  in  the  texts. 
^To  he  continued.) 


The  Teaching  of  the  Years 

Oh  see  the  sunshine  aud  the  rain, 

Glad  smiles — sad  tears, 

The  wine  commingled  with  the  myrrh  ! 

So  many  memories  in  me  stir 

That  show  this  teaching  of  the  years, 

I  welcome  give  to  all  my  pain. 

D.  H.  Verder. 


The  High  School  Commercial  Course  :  Its  Aim 

W.  p.  Potter,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

f" «"°""""""t|HE   business   college  was   literally  the  pioneer   of 

I       'Tp      I  business  education.     ISTow,  nearly  every  first-class 

=         A        I  ^^^S^^  school  offers  a  commercial  course;  but  in  some 

I                    I  instances  these  subjects  are  not  so  thoroughly  taught 

^ji iiiiiariiiriiiiiiicl>  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi- 

I                    I  ness.     The  high  school  should  lead  in  business  edu- 

I                    I  cation.     It  must  insure  success  to  regular  pupils 

4i>3IIIIIIIIIIIIDIIIIUIIIIIIC<{>      ,     -I   •  ,-1  •     1  1  1   •  i^i 

taking  the  commercial  course,  by  making  the  course 
so  complete  and  thorough  as  to  enable  the  pupils  who  have  finished 
it  to  secure  and  hold  the  best  positions  in  the  small  towns,  as  well 
as  the  large  cities.  The  fact  that  a  stenographer  or  bookkeeper 
has  successfully  completed  a  high  school  course  must  make  him 
in  demand  by  all  business  men  who  can  pay  the  salary  that  efficient 
help  deserves. 

Our  pupils  must  be  so  thoroughly  instructed  in  commercial  sub- 
jects that  they  will  command  the  best  obtainable  positions  at  the 
highest  salaries.  Our  assurance  that  an  applicant  is  efficient  and 
worthy  should  be  beyond  all  doubt.  Once  the  business  man  knows 
that  those  we  recommend  are  prepared  to  make  good  as  stenog- 
raphers and  accountants,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  placing  them 
in  good  paying  positions ;  and,  when  seeking  office  help,  business 
men  will  demand  high  school  graduates. 

This  condition  may  be  assured  by  teaching  with  stenography 
and  accountancy  all  the  essential  subjects  necessary  to  lay  a  reli- 
able foundation  for  business  success.  The  stenographer  must  be 
rapid  in  taking  dictation  in  shorthand;  he  must  be  capable  of 
transcribing  his  notes  correctly,  neatly,  and  rapidly  on  the  machine 
in  a  well-balanced  letter  that  will  be  a  credit  to  both  the  stenog- 
rapher and  his  employer. 

ITo  first  class  business  house  can  afford  to  employ  a  stenographer 
who  is  likely  to  disgrace  it  by  incorrect  spelling  and  English. 
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Instead  of  giving  our  pupils  a  sample  of  commercial  education, 
then  allowing  them  to  go  to  the  business  college  to  complete  the 
course,  we  must  make  the  course  so  complete  and  thorough  that 
when  we  are  through  with  them,  a  business  college  can  do  nothing 
more.  If  we  cannot  turn  out  a  completed  product,  we  should  not 
make  the  attempt.  One  of  our  great  compensations  in  teaching 
is  the  joy  of  knowing  that  our  pupils  are  "making  good." 

The  stenogi-apher  is  placed  in  unequalled  positions  of  trust,  as 
many  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  success  can  testify,  with 
excellent  opportunities  to  advance  to  the  highest  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  business  w^orld  can  offer,  and  the  person  de- 
serving of  this  promotion  will  receive  the  salary  that  such  high- 
class  services  command. 

While  the  accountant  does  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for 
advancement  to  the  higher  positions  of  trust  and  business  respon- 
sibility, his  position  is  one  that  involves  gi-eat  responsibilities; 
therefore,  he  must  be  accurate  and  thoroughly  reliable. 

The  successful  management  of  the  great  business  enterprises 
of  today  largely  depends  on  the  integrity  of  the  skilled  accountant, 
whose  work  must  be  just  as  intelligible  to  others  as  to  himself. 
A  knowledge  of  accountancy  and  essential  subjects  is  a  great  help 
to  the  stenographer  in  securing  positions  in  small  towns  where  the 
volume  of  business  is  too  small  to  permit  business  men  employing 
both  a  stenographer  and  a  bookkeeper;  nevertheless,  a  business 
man  must  know  the  true  state  of  his  affairs,  to  be  able  to  plan  them 
with  certainty. 

The  high  school  aim  should  be  to  turn  out  office  help  that  will 
fill  all  of  the  requirements  of  business ;  to  stop  short  of  that  prep- 
aration is  entirely  wrong.  The  applicant  for  the  better  class  of 
positions  must  answer  the  question :  "Have  you  had  experience  ?" 
"Yes"  or  "ISTo"  must  be  the  answer.  If  she  has  not  had  the  expe- 
rience, she  must  take  a  second-class  position. 

A  proposed  remedy  is  to  have  the  Board  establish  a  business 
office  under  intelligent  management,  where  high  school  pupils  may 
meet  in  sections  after  school  and  Saturdays  to  take  all  kinds  of 
dictation  from  business  men,  fill  in  blanks,  copy  business  papers, 
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etc.  Then,  when  the  pupils  have  had  a  little  experience,  they  will 
go,  two  at  a  time,  to  a  place  of  business,  to  take  dictation,  checking 
each  other  if  they  stumble  in  their  transcripts.  By  this  process 
they  will  become  accustomed  to  doing  actual  work  and  find  out 
their  failings  and  efiiciencies,  and  they  will  study  harder  in  order 
to  be  sure  to  be  qualified  to  take  positions  when  the  time  comes. 
This  method  corresponds  to  the  Clinic  in  a  Medical  College — an 
indispensable  feature. 

A  better  method  to  pursue  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  course  strong 
enough  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  business 
man,  when  that  time  comes.  Well  trained  high  school  pupils  are 
capable  of  doing  this.  Soon  business  men  will  recognize  their 
ability;  then  they  will  ask  the  stenographer  or  bookkeeper  appli- 
cant, ^'Have  you  completed  a  regular  high  school  course  ?"  instead 
of,  "Have  you  had  experience  ?" 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  pupils  in  preparing  to  efficiently 
fill  positions  is  actual  office  work.  Our  pupils  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  such  work  that  we  can  give  them.  They  will  eagerly 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  write  letters  for  the  faculty  or  to  assist 
at  any  other  work  that  is  offered.  We  owe  it  to  our  pupils  to 
give  them  all  possible  aid  to  make  them  leaders  in  the  business 
world.  We  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  business  in  the  school- 
room. The  psychological  effect  of  knowing  a  thing  can  be  done 
is  wonderful. 

To  be  able  to  serve  our  pupils  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must 
know  their  needs  and  instruct  them  accordingly.  If  our  home 
town  or  city  does  not  offer  positions  for  all  of  our  pupils,  we 
should  encourage  them  to  take  positions  in  the  large  cities,  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  competent  stenographers  and 
accountants;  and  we  must  assist  in  placing  them  in  the  positions 
they  are  prepared  to  fill. 

English,  Arithmetic  and  Writing  are  subjects  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  those  who  hope  to  be  successful  as  stenographers  or  account- 
ants ;  they  are  the  foundations  upon  which  stenography  and  book- 
keeping must  rest.  Thought  seeks  expression  in  some  manner. 
In  the  business  world  it  should  be  in  concise  correct  English; 
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therefore  English  and  thinking  go  hand  in  hand.  Arithmetic 
necessarily  accompanies  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Writing 
should  be  plain  and  rapid,  that  the  work  of  the  office  may  be  legible 
to  those  at  the  head  of  the  business. 

The  high  school  commercial  teacher  who  is  not  fitting  his  pupils 
to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  assisting  them  to 
secure  such  j)ositions,  is  not  doing  his  duty  to  the  pupils  or  the 
community.  A  complete  and  thorough  Commercial  Course  should 
be  the  only  and  highest  aim. 

And  there  is  a  class  of  young  people  who  demand  our  attention : 
they  are  those  who  for  various  reasons  have  failed  to  pass  the 
requirements  of  the  grades.  However,  the  day  may  come  when 
they  feel  the  need  of  a  business  education,  yet  they  may  not  have 
the  time  or  inclination  to  pursue  a  regular  high  school  course. 
Some  of  us  think  the  business  college  should  take  these  young  men 
and  women  and  prepare  them  for  business  careers;  others  insist 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  school.  A  few  of  these  young  peo- 
ple will  prove  quite  successful,  if  allowed  to  pursue  the  courses 
of  their  choice.  But  none  of  them  can  hope  to  meet  with  the 
success  that  must  follow  the  completion  of  a  regular,  first-class, 
high  school  course. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  speed !  how  mtich  required,  how  to 
attain  it,  as  the  requirements  must  vary  according  to  the  pupil's 
ability  and  the  position  he  must  fill.  Accuracy  first,  then  speed, 
should  be  the  motto.  One  who  is  a  little  slow  in  taking  dictation 
or  in  handling  figures,  may  make  up  for  his  or  her  deficiency  in 
accuracy  and  reliability.  The  instructor  must  know  his  pupil's 
qualifications  and  recommend  accordingly. 

There  are  subjects  not  mentioned  above  that  naturally  may  be 
included.  Some  of  them  are  Business  Law,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Salesmanship  and  Spelling.  All  that  has  been  said  may 
be  applied  to  these  also. 


The  Problem  Method  in  Teaching  English 

A.  Bess  Clark,  Bikmingham,  Alabama. 

I'""' "miiniiiiitj^yo  former  experiments  in  teaching  of  Senior  and 

I  Junior  high  school  English  have  tended  to  demon- 
I  strata  one  thing.  A  positive  desire  to  study  certain 
I    things  in  particular,  to  accomplish  a  definite  and 

^}iitiitiiiii!aiiiii ic^    completely    comprehended    end,    is    the    student's 

I  I    surest  guarantee  of  learning,  his  sesame  to  appre- 

I  I    elation,  and  his  earnest  of  interest  in  what  he  is 

domg  as  he  does  it.  ihis  by  no  means  assures  us 
that  the  student  will  not  many  times  be  ready  to  "quit"  where  he 
finds  the  end  difficult  of  attainment,  nor  does  it  mean  that  he 
realizes  in  the  beginning  how  much  work  and  effort  the  achieving 
of  his  aim  will  entail.  But  when  these  times  come  the  teacher's 
real  worth  will  be  tested. 

With  another  Senior  class,  in  line  with  this  doctrine  of  interest, 
I  have  been  proceeding  psychologically  rather  than  logically.  Our 
study,  as  before,  has  been  the  drama,  especially  modern  drama, 
such  as  Galsworthy's,  Maeterlinck's,  and  Kennedy's.  To  be  sure 
we  have  dealt  with  a  few  classics,  "The  Rivals"  and  "She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,"  but  our  main  interest  has  been  in  the  here  and  now 
of  playwriting. 

Our  start  was  made  with  one-act  plays,  and  our  conclusion  will 
be  the  writing  of  a  one-act  play  by  every  meniber  of  the  class  of 
twenty-three.  In  the  course  of  this  project  of  studying  modern 
drama  we  encountered  another  problem.  This,  very  illogically 
but,  I  contend,  very  psychologically,  we  stayed  our  dramatic  ad- 
vance to  solve  with  something  approaching  mutual  satisfaction. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  at  least  in  our  recital 
be  logical.  While  reading  Herman  Hagedorn's  "Makers  of  Mad- 
ness," and  Alfred  ISToyes'  "Eada,"  the  class  encountered  numer- 
ous Biblical  allusions.  We  had  already  met  this  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  Bible  in  other  lighter  one-act  plays,  such  as  those  of 
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Lady  Gregory,  William  Dean  Howells,  Stuart  Walker  and  Barrie ; 
but  it  remained  for  several  plays  in  particular  to  halt  us  on  the 
proposition  that  we  knew  relatively  little  about  the  jSTew  Testa- 
ment and  relatively  less  about  the  Old.  The  reference  to  the 
"splash  on  the  door  post"  in  "Rada"  we  stopped  briefly  to  look  up, 
and  found  that  as  a  class  we  knew  neither  the  Joseph  nor  Moses 
story  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or  insight.  We  passed  on, 
however,  for  the  need  must  be  strongly  felt  and  sensed  by  the 
student  himself  if  the  best  English  work  is  to  evolve.  IText,  in 
"Makers  of  Madness,"  our  attention  was  called  to  allusions  to 
peace  and  the  sword, — the  mission  of  Jesus.  And  again  we 
jDassed  on. 

Then  we  came  to  Galsworthy's  "Pigeon,"  with  its  reference  to 
the  Pharisees;  to  Zangwill's  "Melting  Pot,"  with  its  background 
of  observance  of  Purim,  Levitical  laws  and  Sabbath.  By  this 
time  a  fact  was  pointed  out  of  which  I  was  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage— all  the  class  wished  to  possess  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 

So  we  halted  our  drama  study  for  eight  weeks  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem within  a  problem.  The  allusion  to  Purim  in  "The  Melting 
Pot"  was  our  starting  point.  We  first  read  the  book  of  Esther. 
In  my  class  I  had  five  orthodox  Jewesses,  several  Lutherans,  one 
Greek  Catholic,  and  the  rest  about  evenly  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  In  our  study  each  student  used  the  version  of  the 
Bible  he  preferred.  I  therefore  had  in  class  even,  a  direct  trans- 
lation from  the  Hebrew  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  page.  At 
first  glance  this  seems  a  disadvantage,  but  it  did  not  so  prove,  for 
it  emphasized  the  breadth  of  interpretation,  the  difference  of 
opinion,  and  the  need  for  tolerance  and  broadmindedness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Bible,  even  as  literature. 

Each  part  of  the  Old  Testament  yielded  its  own  fruitage,  but 
throughout  our  study  we  observed  some  points  common  to  many 
narratives.  Among  these  were  the  oriental  and  primitive  expres- 
sion of  word  and  action,  the  idea  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of 
society,  and  the  morals  and  ethics  of  a  past  day  and  generation. 
Our  attention  shortly  became  riveted  upon  the  "eye  for  an  eye 
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and  tooth  for  a  tooth"  attitude  toward  one's  fellow  man,  upon 
the  fact  that  the  heroes  after  selfishly  serving  themselves  came 
to  conceive  of  service  in  a  higher  sense.  Then,  too,  we  noted  that 
then  as  now  "the  sins  of  the  fathers"  are  visited  upon  the  childen. 
We  observed  the  emotionalism  of  the  eastern  people,  their  figur- 
ative language  and  wealth  of  imagery. 

In  the  Joseph,  Moses  and  Daniel  stories  in  particular,  the 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  narrator  to  overestimate  his  own  people 
was  noted  as  almost  humorous  at  times,  for  ever  and  always  was 
there  no  spot  nor  blemish  on  the  Jewish  hero  or  heroine,  even 
when  his  action,  in  the  light  of  modem  ethics,  seemed  decidedly 
self -centered. 

Beginning  with  the  Esther  story  we  became  interested  in  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  or  at  least  in  their  various  sojourns  in  other 
lands.  Thus  we  proceeded  to  the  Daniel  narrative  and  thence 
back  to  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  to  find  whence  this  people 
had  come  and  how  and  why.  After  the  Moses  story  we  naturally 
went  into  a  few  episodes  subsequent  to  the  arrival  in  Canaan. 
We  read  of  the  sin  of  Achan,  the  capture  of  Jericho,  the  Ruth 
idyll,  the  Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon  incidents.  From  thence  it 
was  but  natural  to  follow  the  thread  to  Saul,  Saul  and  David, 
David  and  Jonathan,  David  and  Uriah,  David  and  Absalom. 

Feeling  that,  despite  the  intense  interest  of  the  class,  we  must 
ultimately  be  about  our  original  project  of  the  drama,  I  decided 
to  conclude  with  rounding  out  of  the  Old  Testament  stories  at 
the  other  end.  So  we  took  in  order  the  creation,  first  murder, 
tower  of  Babel,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  narratives.  Incidental 
to  the  Moses  story  we  had  earlier  dipped  into  Leviticus  and  Deu- 
teronomy to  gain  an  idea  of  the  Jewish  laws  and  ceremonials,  for 
it  was  in  connection  with  these  as  shown  in  "The  Melting  Pot," 
that  we  first  decided  to  sidetrack  for  a  brief  study  of  the  Bible. 

Beside  in  the  points  already  enumerated,  I  found  the  class 
advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  words,  phrases,  picturesque  ex- 
pressions. Today  every  member  recognizes  the  source  of  "bring 
down  my  gray  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,"  "well  formed  and 
of  ruddy  countenance,"   "the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart," 
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"as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  multitude,"  "am  I  my 
brother's  keeper,"  and  a  score  of  like  expressions.  "The  coat  of 
maaiy  colors,"  "the  golden  calf,"  "the  handwriting  on  the  wall," 
"the  fiery  furnace,"  the  passover,  and  purim,  are  expressions 
which  mean  something  real  to  them. 

The  greatest  benefit  of  this  study  has  been  the  spur  it  has  given 
to  our  thought  on  questions  of  everyday  morals  and  practical 
ethics.  In  Saul's  sin  of  the  itching  palm,  in  Achan's  like  action, 
we  saw  that  service  always  brings  the  temptation  to  utilize  oppor- 
tunity for  purely  private  ends.  In  the  moral  susceptibility  of 
Samson  and  of  David  these  Senior  boys  going  out  into  the  world 
pointed  a  moral  lest  they  likewise  do  to  their  undoing.  Jacob's 
short-changing  of  Esau,  Joseph's  tendency  to  assume  superiority 
over  his  brothers,  the  friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David,  Saul's 
jealousy  of  the  young  giant-slayer,  gave  rise  to  conclusion  after 
conclusion  as  to  right  living.  The  discovery  of  the  primitive 
attitude  toward  women  did  not  escape  class  observation,  as  they 
saw  Samson's  wife  summarily  disposed  of  by  her  father,  Leah 
going  to  an  unloving  husband,  Rebecca  wooed  by  proxy  and  travel- 
ing to  meet  a  husband  she  had  never  seen. 

Of  course,  some  very  unusual  points  came  up,  for  when  stu- 
dents are  on  the  qui  vive  to  learn  they  startle  us  as  frequently 
as  not.  From  the  narrative  it  devolved  that  Joseph  married  an 
Egyptian  and  Moses  a  Median  priest's  daughter.  The  Jewish 
students  in  particular  were  brought  up  wide  awake  at  these 
details. 

In  the  course  of  our  study  we  had  found  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  Saul's  covetousness  and 
Achan's  theft  gave  opening  to  look  up  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
The  Levitical  food  laws  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  we  followed 
up  by  reading  Peter's  vision  of  the  beasts  let  down  from  heaven. 
So  many  times  had  we  done  this  work  that  one  after  another  of 
the  class  asked  whether  we  were  going  to  take  up  any  of  the  l^ew 
Testament.  Upon  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  Jewish  students 
had  no  antagonism,  so  we  proceeded  to  study  a  few  of  the  parables 
(the  prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan,  the  talents,  the  sower  and 
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the  seed,  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins)  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  found  in  Matthew.  In  studying  these  we  made  two 
main  lines  of  connection  with  the  Old  Testament — the  ethics  and 
moral  truths  of  the  E^ew  Testament  have  a  new  and  an  evolved 
Tightness;  Jesus  in  his  imagery  was  an  oriental,  his  strongest 
thoughts  being  voiced  in  figures  and  with  symbolic  significance. 
Out  of  the  Sermon  each  student  selected  fifteen  noteworthy  state- 
ments and  acquired  them  exactly.  Our  discussions  on  the  beati- 
tudes in  particular,  and  the  whole  Sermon  in  general  were  pro- 
foundly and  vitally  interesting.  They  centered  on  the  applica- 
tion of  these  standards  of  measuring  conduct  and  estimating  char- 
acter to  present  day  everyday  life  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
Even  the  Jewish  students  came  out  of  this  part  of  our  work  with 
a  most  sincere  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

During  the  study  of  the  Bible  one  of  my  best  thinkers  among 
the  boys  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  poem  by  Don  Marquis. 
We  found  it  in  the  Braithwaite  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
1914 — "The  God-Maker,  Man."  This  seemed  to  me  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  our  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  general  drive  is  appar- 
ent in  these  excerpts: 

"As  the  skull  of  the  man  grows  broader,  so  do  his  creeds ; 
And  his  gods  they  are  shaped  in  his  image,  and  mirror 
his  needs." 

"Seeing  not,  as  he  bows  by  their  altars. 
That  he  worships  his  own  desire." 

"I  will  bow  me  down  where  my  brothers  bow, 
Humble,  but  open-eyed." 

Just  to  insist  upon  the  point  that  a  student  vitally  interested 
will  give  good  measure,  full  to  running  over,  let  me  mention  that 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  class  learned  the  whole  poem,  and  then  the 
whole  of  "Thanatopsis,"  and  then  the  description  of  the  church 
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spiritual  in  the  words  of  Manson  in  Kennedy's  "Servant  in  the 
House."  And  he  was  a  Greek  Catholic,  Little  Russian  from 
Galicia!    But,  like  De  Quincej,  I  digress. 

"The  God-Maker,  Man,"  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon 
mj  best  thinkers  that  we  decided  to  spend  a  week  on  comparative 
religions:  Buddhism,  Brahmanism,  Confucianism  and  Moham- 
medanism. We  already  had  a  basis  for  comparison  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity  from  our  Old  and  l^ew  Testament  study.  Well, 
we  all  learned  a  great  deal,  and  left  our  study  of  the  Bible  with 
profit  to  our  English  and  our  minds.  Of  course,  I  met  some  oppo- 
sition, but  managed  to  ignore  it.  I  presume  the  words  mythology, 
allegory,  symbolic,  literal,  figurative,  are  appalling  when  the  bore  ' 
of  the  mind  is  contracted. 

But  did  this  carry  over  into  improvement  in  the  spoken  and 
written  word  ?  I  am  going  to  let  you  see  for  yourselves  in  the 
written  word,  how  the  study  registered.  The  following  was  com- 
monplace for  theme  work  for  regular  class  assignment.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  expository  paragraphs  written  from  time  to  time 
as  we  proceeded  with  the  study.  The  students  knew  as  usual  that 
the  best  work  would  be  taken  for  our  school  literary  publication, 
"The  Ranger,"  which  has  been  issued  three  times  this  year.  You 
may  yourselves  judge  whether  these  little  paragraphs  indicate 
that  the  students  have  been  working  on  a  recognized  "project"  or 
merely  fulfilling  a  super-imposed  stint. 

THE  INDIVIDUALISTIC  TRAIT. 
By  Gust  Gustafson. 

"And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets — and  the  host  fled. 
And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together — and  pur- 
sued after  the  Midianites." 

This  is  another  phase  of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd.  It  is 
by  the  work  of  the  individual,  who  is  struggling  against  prejudice 
and  ridicule  with  a  new  invention,  or  a  new  solution  to  a  social 
problem,  or  a  new  ideal,  that  many  "impossible"  tasks  a<re  accom- 
plished. Then  in  the  end  the  crowd  jumps  up  with  a  "Oh,  yes, 
we  agree  with  you  perfectly,"  and  ridicule  is  supplanted  by  praise 
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and  applause.  In  the  story  of  David,  where  David  slew  Goliath 
and  "the  men  of  Israel  arose — and  pursued  after  the  Philistines," 
another  instance  is  shown  where  the  individual  efforts  of  a  single 
person,  and  that  person  nothing  but  "a  stripling,"  touches  the 
army  to  the  quick,  with  the  usual  result :  the  enemy  is  vanquished. 

MOSES. 
By  Arney  P.  WaU. 

Among  the  leaders  of  men  there  was  one  in  the  primitive  days 
who  might  well  be  called  the  greatest  lawgiver  and  teacher  that 
has  ever  lived.  Moses,  raised  from  the  ranks  of  oppression,  be- 
came the  spokesman  of  his  people.  What  Carlyle  said  of  Burns, 
we  might  well  say  of  Moses:  "A  genius  is  an  impossibility  until 
he  appears."  The  world  was  in  dire  need  of  an  astute  law-giver, 
and  Moses  appeared.  God  knew  the  existing  condition  of  society, 
and  the  greatest  of  organizers  was  intrusted  to  put  the  children 
o^  Israel  out  of  Egyptian  oppression  into  the  cradle  of  a  new  life. 
Moses  fathered  his  people.  Even  more  than  that,  he  prayed  for 
them  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring  them  to  an  understanding  of 
the  supreme  being,  God. 

Moses  was  a  prophet,  teacher  and  legislator.  As  a  prophet, 
he  visualized  coming  events.  As  a  teacher,  he  is  credited  with 
educating  the  Jews.  As  a  legislator,  he  set  out  laws  for  his  people, 
that  they  might  become  a  more  perfect  nation.  He  exercised 
much  influence  as  a  law-giver  of  the  Israelites. 

TOUK  SPOT'S  YOUR  GOLIATH. 
By  Marie  deLorimer. 

Each  story  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  me  an  account  of  all 
the  events  of  some  man's  life;  but  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole 
could  well  be  interpreted  as  the  life  of  one  person,  bringing  into 
prominence  his  faults,  his  good  qualities,  his  trials  and  hard- 
ships, his  ambitions  and  his  reward  according  to  the  kind  of  life 
he  has  led. 
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In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  we  find  incidents  which  serve  as 
examples  of  strong  will-power  and  a  determined  spirit  to  succeed. 
These  old  narratives  teach  that  whatever  the  conditions  or  circum- 
stances one  has  to  fight  against,  if  he  hasn't  confidence  in  him- 
self he  can  never  succeed.  This  is  brought  out  most  strikingly  in 
the  verse,  "And  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  was  coming,  and 
drew  night  to  meet  David,  David  made  haste  and  ran  to  the  fight, 
to  meet  the  Philistine."  The  men  of  David's  type  are  among  the 
minority. 

When  I  first  read  this  I  associated  it  with  the  "spot  no  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head,"  around  which  Barrie's  play,  "The  Will," 
centers.  Goliath  symbolizes ,  "the  spot"  and  David  the  man.  The 
decision  as  to  which  one  is  going  to  win  the  battle  is  left  entirely 
in  the  balance.  If  the  man  has  a  gTeat  deal  of  will-power,  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  a  determination  to  conquer  the  bad  quality 
or  spot  within,  he  will  win  the  fight.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  is  afraid  of  "the  spot"  and  allows  it  to  become  master  of  him, 
he  will  have  to  fight  just  twice  as  hard  to  regain  his  wiU  power 
and  self-control.  As  soon  as  David  learned  that  the  Philistine 
was  prepared  for  a  fight  he  could  scarcely  wait,  but  "made  haste 
and  ran  to  the  fight  to  meet  the  Philistine."  If  every  individual 
could  act  as  quickly  and  wisely  as  David  did,  the  world  would  be 
made  much  happier.  Everybody  has  "the  spot  no  bigger  than  a 
pin's  head,"  which  will  grow  quickly  unless  checked.  It  would 
not  be  so  bad  if  we  harmed  only  ourselves;  but  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  "the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren," as  the  sin  of  Saul  on  Jonathan  and  of  David  on  Absalom. 
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KuTH  Adsit,  Supervisor  II^ormal  Training  Grade  School, 
University  of  Wyoming,   Laramie. 

f""""""°""""""'|LTHOUGH  the  school  has  for  its  highest  object 
the  moral  upbuilding  of  its  pupils,  it  should  be 
stated  at  the  outset  that  definite  instruction  in  ethics 
is  but  one  of  the  factors  we  must  depend  upon  in 

^j iiiiiiiaiuiiiiiiiiit^    our  efforts  to  produce  the  desired  result.     Other 

I  I    factors  are :  the  school  environment  and  atmosphere, 

I  I    that  is,  the  general  spirit  of  the  school,  the  person- 

""""'"  ality  of  the  teachers;  the  unconscious  standard  of 
the  school,  that  is,  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  on  one  another. 
The  methods  of  government  and  of  discipline  adopted  by  the 
school  also  constitute  a  very  important  element  in  this  moral 
training. 

Adverse  criticisms  are  often  made  of  the  plan  of  giving  definite 
moral  instruction  on  the  assumption  that  it  involves  a  series  of 
cold  and  abstract  intellectual  exercises;  that  the  feeling  and  the 
will  are  neglected,  and  the  connection  between  the  moral  precept 
and  the  moral  action  is  weakened.  This  objection  rests  on  miscon- 
ception. The  appeal  of  the  sympathetic,  intelligent  teacher  who 
advocates  regular  and  systematic  ethical  instruction  is  invariably  to 
the  intellect,  the  feeling,  and  the  will  combined,  and  care  is  taken 
to  provide  outlets  for  the  awakened  sense  of  duty.  The  result 
aimed  at  is  not  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  an  ethical  system, 
but  rather  that  the  child  shall  gain  an  appreciation  of  and  admi- 
ration for  great  and  noble  actions  and  shall  conceive  a  disapproval 
and  dislike  for  what  is  morally  wrong  and  low.  To  accomplish 
this  result  requires  systematic  procedure. 

A  special  lesson  in  ethics  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  the  school  life  will  always  furnish  opportunities  for  the  child 
to  extend  courtesies,  to  express  sympathy,  and  to  render  service 
to  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
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In  a  certain  school  there  is  a  little  girl  who  is  deaf.  Her  tones 
are  loud  and  harsh,  her  manner  peculiar.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  children  laughed  at  this  unfortunate  child,  but  be- 
fore many  weeks  their  attitude  towards  her  had  changed.  When 
she  had  trouble  in  finding  the  page  they  exchanged  books  with 
her.  They  stepped  over  to  her  and  repeated  directions  which 
she  did  not  hear.  They  guided  her  in  their  games.  Moreover, 
they  requested  her  not  to  talk  in  siich  loud  tones  in  the  corridors. 
Their  attentions  were  thoughtful,  sweet  and  tender,  and  given  in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  helpfulness.  They  were  learning  by  actual 
experience  the,  joy,  beauty  and  satisfaction  of  service.  There  is 
a  broader,  truer,  deeper  training  in  such  experiences  than  can  be 
realized  through  books,  studied,  or  read  aloud. 

The  ethical  instruction  given  by  the  teacher  should  suggest  the 
use  of  just  such  opportunities  as  the  little  deaf  girl  afforded.  The 
efficient,  observant  and  spiritual  teacher  will  find  specific  illus- 
trations in  the  home,  the  street,  and  the  school,  and  will  train 
the  child  to  take  the  initiative  when  courage,  honor  and  kindness 
aie  needed  in  order  that  right  may  prevail. 

We  should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  pupils 
to  realize  their  responsibilities  and  deepen  and  refine  their  moral 
natures,  and  to  live  and  practise  in  the  school  the  principles  that 
characterize  the  strong,  worthy,  capable  citizen.  When  a  business  - 
man  tells  us  that  he  had  to  train  a  young  lady  who  had  finished 
her  course  in  the  commercial  high  school  how  to  use  the  telephone 
with  propriety  and  how  to  dress  suitably  for  business,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  social  phase  of  the  girl's  commer- 
cial training  had  been  neglected ;  and  when  this  same  business  man 
tells  us  that  a  graduate  from  high  school  who  was  employed  as 
a  clerk  failed  to  realize  the  importance  of  courtesy  in  dealing 
with  customers,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  business  man 
is  in  a  position  to  give  us  some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  social 
phases  of  education. 

When  we  are  crowded  off  the  sidewalk  by  three  or  four  giggling 
girls  who  are  walking  abreast,  or  when  we  meet  a  young  man  who 
is  too  absorbed  in  his  lady-love  to  step  back  and  give  part  of  the 
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walk  to  those  whom  he  passes,  we  have  found  practical  subjects 
for  informal  social  conversation  with  our  pupils ;  when  we  attend 
a  concert  and  are  annoyed  by  people  whispering,  rattling  programs, 
■carrying  on  conversations  in  an  undertone,  and  preparing  to  leave 
before  the  last  number  is  finished,  we  are  again  reminded  that  we 
have  duties  in  training  the  young  people  still  within  the  school- 
room. 

If  we  allow  the  children  in  our  schools  to  misuse  their  books 
and  inflict  no  penalty  on  them,  we  need  not  wonder  that  there  are 
so  many  people  who  have  had  a  dearly  prized  volume  returned 
to  them  soiled  or  torn ;  we  must  regard  as  our  superiors  in  intelli- 
gence those  librarians  and  teachers  who  are  making  an  attempt 
to  train  children  how  to  care  for  books. 

'■Remember  to  wash  your  hands  before  you  read  this  book,"  is 
the  label  which  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  pastes  on  the  first 
page  of  the  text  of  juvenile  books.  A  more  elaborate  reminder 
is  the  book-plate  used  by  the  Public  Library  in  Buffalo.  It  is 
pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  of  each  book  of  the  school 
duplicate  collection,  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Good  Citizen  says:  "As  a  citizen  of  Buffalo  I  am  heir  to 
all  her  beauty  and  to  her  great  possessions,  her  roads  and  parks, 
her  schools  and  libraries. 

"I  resolve  never  to  mar  that  beauty  nor  to  spoil  those  posses- 
sions and,  so  far  as  I  may,  I  will  help  my  companions  to  a  like 
resolve,  for  I  plainly  see  that  not  to  do  thus  must  bring  loss  to  them 
and  to  me, 

"Books  from  the  Public  Library  will  long  give  joy  to  every 
reader  if  handled  with  clean  hands  and  in  a  gentle  way. 

"I  will  see  to  it  that  the  books  which  I  read  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  the  joy  and  profit  they  have  given  me." 

Results  will  follow  when  we  realize  the  necessity  of  regular, 
well-organized  talks  on  social  ethics  and  citizenship.  A  list  of 
subjects  upon  which  schoolroom  talks  may  profitably  be  given  is 
as  follows: 

Care  of  public  property:  streets,  lawns,  parks,  buildings. 

Books:   opening  books,   turning  the  leaves  of  books,  keeping 
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books  clean,  misusing  books,  borrowing  books. 

Conduct  at  school. ' 

Manner  of  address.  x 

Interruptions. 

Service. 

Sympathy. 
'     New  pupils. 

Rich  and  poor. 

When  schoolmates  are  ill. 

General  rules  of  conduct :  behavior  on  the  streets  and  sidewalk, 
behavior  in  public  places,  sneezing,  coughing,  etc. 

Duties  toward  self. 

Duties  ,toward  others. 

The  teacher  should  collect  stories  and  poems  that  illustrate 
pointed  and  forceful  moral  truths,  and  should  use  these  as  the 
personnel  of  her  class  or  the  events  in  the  school  or  the  children's 
world  suggest  them. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  we  believe  that  there  is  far  more 
effectual  teaching  along  these  lines  done  in  the  grades  than  in  the 
high  school,  yet  high  school  instructors  are  almost  invariably 
chosen  to  give  courses  in  citizenship  in  summer  schools  and  insti- 
tutes. The  teachers  should  be  chosen  according  to  their  experi- 
ence and  their  success  in  giving  ethical  training  rather  than  be- 
cause of  their  general  education  or  standing  in  their  profession. 

Observations  prove  that  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  given 
inspirational  guidance  in  the  homes,  schools  and  colleges,  count 
for  something  worth  while  when  they  go  out  into  life  to  take  up 
the  larger  trials,  diiSculties  and  problems.  A  concrete  illustra- 
tion follows :  A  few  months  past,  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  a  young, 
man  who  had  recently  graduated  from  Cornell,  met  a  sudden 
death.  Aided  by  gracious  friends  who  saw  the  possibilities  ahead 
of  him,  he  had  worked  his  way  through  college  and  had  acquitted 
himself  with  honor.  But  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  he  was  capable  of,  he  was  cut  down.  He  left  no  name  be- 
hind him,  or  record  of  great  things  accomplished,  but  among  hia 
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effects  after  his  death  was  found  a  paper  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  bore  the  caption,  "My  Guide."     It  is  given  below: 

"It  shall  be  my  aim  to  respect  my  coujitry,  my  profession,  and 
myself.  To  be  honest  and  fair  with  my  fellow  men,  as  I  expect 
them  to  be  honest  and  square  with  me.  To  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  To  speak  of  it  with  praise  and  to  act  always  as  a 
trustworthy  custodian  of  its  good  name.  To  be  a  man  whose  name 
carries  weight  with  it  wherever  it  goes. 

"'To  base  my  expectation  of  reward  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
sei"vice  rendered;  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success  in 
honest  effort ;  to  look  upon  my  work  as  an  opportunity  to  be  seized 
with  joy  and  made  the  most  of,  and  not  as  a  painful  drudgery  to 
be  reluctantly  endured. 

"To  remember  that  success  lies  within  myself,  and  my  own 
brain,  my  own  ambition,  my  own  courage  and  determination ;  to 
expect  difficulties  and  force  my  way  through  them;  to  turn  hard 
experience  into  capital  for  future  struggles. 

"To  believe  in  my  proposition,  heart  and  soul;  to  carry  an  air 
of  optimism  in  the  presence  of  those  I  meet ;  to  dispel  ill-temper 
with  cheerfulness ;  kill  doubt  with  a  strong  conviction  and  reduce 
active  friction  with  an  agreeable  personality. 

"To  make  a  study  of  my  business;  to  know  my  profession  in 
every  detail,  to  mix  brains  with  my  efforts  and  use  system  and 
method  in  my  work;  to  find  time  to  do  every  needful  thing  by 
never  letting  time  find  me  doing  nothing;  to  hoard  days  as  a 
miser  hoards  dollars;  to  make  every  hour  bring  me  dividends, 
increased  knowledge  and  healthful  recreation. 

"To  keep  my  fortune  unmortgaged  with  debts;  to  save  as  well 
as  earn,  to  cut  off  my  expensive  amusements  until  I  can  afford 
them,  to  steer  clear  of  dissipation  and  to  guard  my  health  and 
body  and  peace  of  mind  as  a  most  precious  stock  in  trade. 

"Finally,  to  take  a  good  grip  on  the  joys  of  life,  to  play  the 
game  like  a  man ;  to  fight  against  nothings  so  hard  as  against  my 
own  weaknesses,  and  endeavor  to  grow  in  strength,  a  gentleman — 
a  Christian. 
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"So  may  I  be  courteous  to  men,  faithful  to  friends,  true  to  my 
God,  a  fragrance  in  the  path  I  trod." 

Stop  for  a  moment,  teachers,  and  ponder  what  a  splendid  life 
this  young  man  must  have  lived,  and  contemplate  the  possibilities 
if  we  put  just  such  principles  before  our  pupils.  Cornell  gave 
this  young  man  something  more  than  book  learning,  an  inspira- 
tion for  right  living.  After  all,  if  he  had  lived  for  years  up  to 
his  "guide"  and  accomplished  nothing  more,  he  had  done  well, 
and  if  the  instructors  at  Cornell  did  nothing  more  for  this  student 
than  to  give  him  his  "guide,"  they,  too,  may  feel  that  for  this 
one  student,  at  least,  they  did  their  work  well. 


Moonlight  Schools 

From  red  brush  uplands^  thatched  with  sassafras, 
And  fields  of  broom-sage  comes  a  motley  class 
Of  uncouth  young  and  wizened  old  in  rough, 
Clay-spattered  brogans,  jeans  and  cotton  stuff, 
Seeking  the  Moonlight  School.     And  prompt  are  they 
To  seize  the  propitious  eve,  whom  chary  day 
Denied  the  golden  hour.     Patient  they  stand 
With  primer  gripped  in  hoe-wise,  horny  hand, 
Learning  to  read;  and  some  at  desks  too  small 
Piece  out  their  names  in  piteous,  painful  scrawl. 
— To  sign  one's  name  achievement  were  indeed, 
And^oly  Book  or  letter  learn  to  read. 

When  Life,  insatiate  Shylock,  shall  no  more 

Exact  his  pound  of  flesh  at  my  heart's  core, 

0  God !  Admit  me  to  Thy  Moonlight  School — 

Ungainly  me,  the  broken,  aged  fool 

Of  Circumstance,  who  yearned  withal  to  know.  '  . 

Enroll  me.     Teach  my  unskilled  hand  to  go 

Smooth  across  Time's  white  page,  where  I  had  thought 

To  set  my  name  by  day,  yet  toiled  untaught.  • 

Teach  me  to  read  Thy  mystic  book  of  Truth 

Whose  symbolism  tortured  all  my  youth. 

— The  obscure  complexities  of  N"ow  and  Here, 

Shali,  not  Thy  moonlight  teaching  make  them  clear  ? 

Lena  McBeb. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

It  _  may  not  be  "policy"  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  the 
Public  Schools,  since  there  are  so  many  different  shades  of  thought 
and  feeling  about  religion  among  the  pupils  and  their  parents  and 
so  much  nervousness  lest  some  one  shall  abuse  the  opportunity  and 
seek  to  indoctrinate-  young  minds  in  some  particular  creed  or  sec- 
tarian belief.  But  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  moral  standards  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  should  not  be  available  as  an  intellectual  discipline, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  study  the  truth  as  presented  by  other  of 
the  world's  thought  leaders,  Jesus  presented  the  most  complete  and 
original  theory  of  conduct  and  life  that  is  known  to  men.  It  has 
never  been  excelled,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  never  will  be.  It  is 
so  penetrating  and  so  pervasive,  as  well  as  persuasive,  that,  once  clearly 
apprehended,  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  it.  One  may,  ~of 
course,  refrain  from  practicing  it,  but  even  so,  it  is  still  felt  to  be 
binding,  and  the  conscience  condemns  its  infraction.  The  true  and 
constant  believer  and  follower  of  the  Christian  theory  of  life  has  a 
source  of  energy  and  of  incentive  that  saves  life  from  failure  and 
^ives  it  real  meaning.  Why  should  we  not  be  free  to  tell  our  public 
school  pupils  about  a  philosophy  which  has  such  an  inner  witness 
to  its  truth  and  value  that  whoever  once  really  grasps  it  is  given  an 
antidote  for  discouragement  and  forever  lifted  above  the  incidental 
and  the  commonplace? 

For  example,  Jesus  teaches  that  each  individual  should  "Seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God"  and  "all  these  things  shall  be  added"  unto 
him.  If  every  young  person  could  adopt  this  teaching  of  Jesus  in  its 
essential  meaning  and  begin  to  live  by  it,  would  it  not  begin  to  trans- 
form his  life,  and  the  world's  life?  Or,  supposing  that  a  teacher 
should  be  able  to  make  a  whole  class  see  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
so-called  "Beatitudes"  and  to  accept  and  act  upon  them  as  a  code  of 
morals  and  conduct;  how  this  would  cure  the  world's  ills  and  bring 
peace  and  blessedness !  The  main  principle  underneath  all  of  Jesus' 
teaching  is  the  thought  of  love;  love  for  God  and  man,  substituted 
for  the  love  of  self,  as  a  compelling  motive.  Here  is  the  world's 
great  need,  in  all  times,  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  these  fateful  days 
of  world-happenings,  when  the  nations  of  the  globe  are  opening  out 
to  each  other  and  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  are  in  deadly  clutch, 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  nation  that  we  love,  the  truth  that 
we  see,  the  liberty  which  our  fathers  fought  for,  the  welfare  of  pos- 
terity, all  are  "trembling  in  the  balance,"     Never  was  there  a  louder 
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call  for  right  living  and  high  thinking.  Never  was  it  more  necessary 
for  Christian  civilization  to  set  the  pace  of  "nolless  oblige."  Never 
was  there  a  finer  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  "stuff  we  are  made 
of."  Teachers  are  possessed  of  an  unparalleled  opportunity,  not  to 
indoctrinate,  but  to  inspire  and  vitalize  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow, so  that  the  world's  progress  and  the  world's  very  life  shall 
be  saved.  So,  however  we  may  differ  in  matters  of  cold,  formal 
theory,  we  all  need  the  warm,  true,  inspiring  spirit  of  the  world's 
greatest  teacher,  who  spoke  truth  that  we  know  to  be  true,  because 
we  live  by  it  and  find  that  it  blesses  and  saves  every  life  that  accepts 
and  practices  it. 


The  Home  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education,  has  outlined 
a  series  of  reading  courses  for  different  ages,  which  includes  "books 
that  came  out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,"  "human  books 
that  take  firm  hold  on  human  life,  broad-minded  books  that  are  a 
heritage  from  the  greatest  literature  of  all  ages  and  all  races,  trans- 
lated into  vigorous  English, — books  whose  authors  saw  life  steadily 
and  saw  it  whole"  and  who  "are  today  the  trusted  comrades  and  the 
daily  companions  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  throughout  the 
United  States."  Thousands  of  Americans  have  already  enrolled 
their  names,  pledging  to  complete  one  or  more  of  these  reading 
courses.  ■  Postmaster-General  Burleson  has  authorized  postmasters 
throughout  the  United  States  to  post  in  conspicuous  places  in  their 
offices  attractive  posters  describing  these  courses.  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Instruction,  town  and  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
ministers  and  teachers  and  public-spirited  citizens  everywhere  will 
co-operate.  The  courses  arranged  for  the  national  reading  circle  in- 
clude: 1.  The  World's  Great  Literary  Bibles;  2,  Great  Literature, 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern;  3.  Eeading  Course  for  Parents; 
4.  Course  for  Boys;  5,  Course  for  Girls;  6.  Thirty  Books  of  Great 
Fiction;  7,  Thirty  World  Heroes;  8,  American  Literature;  9,  Thirty 
American  Heroes;  10,  American  Histoy ;  11,  France  and  Her  History; 
12.  "After  War"  Reading  Courses.  About  thirty  courses  on  special 
Tocational  subjects  also  are  being  prepared. 

Under  the  plan  as  worked  out,  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent or  Commissioner  of  Education  is  first  secured;  then  some 
official  in  one  of  the  state's  higher  institutions,  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  institution,  is  appointed  a  special  collaborator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  to  have  charge  of  the  reading  course  work  in 
the  state  or  section  assigned  to  him.  The  Bureau  of  Education  fur- 
nishes the  courses  in  leaflet  form,  registration  blanks,  etc.,  and 
inquiries  received  by  the  bureau  will  be  referred  directly  to  the  col- 
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laborating  state  institutions — usually  the  extension  division  of  the 
state  university.  The  collaborator  will  make  the  arrangements  and 
be  responsible  for  the  review,  of  the  papers  and  keeping  of  records. 
A  certificate  of  completion  of  courses  will  be  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioner, the  state  superintendent  of  education,  and  the  president  of 
the  institution  collaborating,  or  by  the  collaborator. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken in  this  country  for  the  promotion  of  popular  information,  edu- 
cation and  inspiration.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  widely  welcomed 
and  entered  into  by  the  people ;  and  that  it  will  serve  to  counteract  the 
too  prevalent  unrest  and  discontent  of  the  masses;  and  that  it  is 
distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  far-flung  campaign  for  good  Ameri- 
canism. 


The  following  words  were  well  and  wisely  spoken  recently  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Northern  Illinois  schools  by  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown, 
president  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  We  are  glad 
to  pass  them  along: 

"The  morale  of  the  nation  is  threatened  with  permanent  impair- 
ment by  reason  of  present  conditions  which  have  caused  the  public 
to  lose  almost  completely  its  sense  of  values,  largely  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  able  to  obtain  money.  Eeckless  extravagance, 
unexampled  expenditure,  the  tendency  to  mag^iify  and  over-emphasize 
the  value  of  material  wealth,  the  invitation  to  the  imchecked  practice 
of  selfishness,  represent  some  of  the  avenues  by  which  this  disconcert- 
ing spirit  expresses  itself.  As  individual  extravagance  and  a  decreas- 
ing sense  of  moral  obligation,  coupled  with  a  magnifying  view  of 
physical  satisfaction,  will  lead  to  individual  banlo-uptcy  and  ruin,  so 
national  extravagance,  national  expenditure  without  limit,  national 
exaltation  of  the  physical  and  material  will  undoubtedly  act  as  the 
precursers  of  national  bankruptcy  and  national  degeneration.  The 
forces  which  would  sap  and  destroy  our  national  life  must  and  will 
yield  to  those  higher  and  more  stabilizing  forces  which  can  be  brought 
into  play  only  through  individual  struggle  and  self-control.  The 
habit  of  thrift  and  savings  inculcated  will  make  us  what  we  ought 
to  be,  a  provident  nation.  We  maintain,  first,  that  thrift  teaching 
is  one  of  the  great  national  movements  commensurate  with  abolition 
of  slavery,  complete  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  abolition  of  rum 
and  its  concomitants.  Second,  that  its  fair,  honest  and  sincere  intro- 
duction into  the  courses  of  study  of  our  schools  and  colleges  will 
mean  a  great  forward  step  towards  realizing  our  forefathers'  dreams 
in  a  representative  democracy.  Third,  that  a  fair  application  of 
thrift  teaching  for  a  generation  will  give  a  kind  of  financial  security 
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to  a  majority  of  our  people  and  hence  tend  to  postpone  or  nullify 
financial  panics  in  our  country." 

Four  physicians  from  Czecho-Slovakia  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  now  studying  methods  of  public  health  administration 
in  American  medical  schools,  under  fellowships  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  provides  fellowships  for  special  study 
in  this  country  to  promising  medical  men  from  various  countries  in 
which  the  Foundation  is  co-operating  in  public  health  programs,  or 
in  the  development  of  medical  centers.  After  completing  their  studies 
in  the  United  States,  these  men  will  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries to  aid  in  programs  of  public  health  and  medical  education.  In 
addition  to  these  representatives  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  following 
students  from  abroad  are  studying  in  America  under  fellowships  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Chinese  physicians  8,  Chinese  under- 
graduate medical  students  8,  Chinese  nurses  4,  medical  missionaries 
on  furlough  from  China  11,  physicians  from  Brazil  4,  from  San  Sal- 
vador 1. 


Two  and  one-half  millions  of  children  were  enrolled  in  the  United 
States  School  Garden  Army  in  1919.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
children  produced  food  valued  at  $48,000,000.  With  the  coming  of 
a  new  year  the  problems  that  confront  us  as  educators  are  to  increase 
this  army,  to  make  the  garden  work  more  permanent,  and  to  increase 
its  educational  value.  The  motto  of  the  Garden  Army — "Garden  for 
every  child;  every  child  in  a  garden" — can  only  be  realized  when 
•gardening  becomes  a  definite  part  of  school  work.  So  says  John  L. 
"Randall,  director  of  the  U.  S.  School  Gardens  movement,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  is  the  semi-centennial  session  of  the 
department.  The  outlook  is  for  a  record-breaking  attendance.  The 
National  Commissioner  of  Education,  P.  P.  Claxton,  recommends  that 
boards  of  education  send  their  superintendents  to  the  meeting,  and 
that  as  far  as  possible  each  send  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
We  believe  this  to  be  good  policy  for  both  city  and  town  school  com- 
mittees. 


Book  Reviews 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:- 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them^ 
selves. 

OUR  UNITED  STATES.  A  History.  By  William  Backus  Guitteau, 
Ph.  B.i  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company. 

A  single  sentence  in  the  preface  of  this  book  discloses  the  author's  spe- 
cial aim  and  shows  wherein  his  history  of  the  United  State's  is  different 
from  others.  He  says :  "We  are  destined  to  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
ever  increasing  perplexity  of  world  problems,  and  one  of  the  best  guides 
for  the  responsibilities  of  the  future  lies  in  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
understanding  of  the  past."  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  we  have  been  too 
isolated,  in  thought  at  least,  from  the  other  nations  and  have  not  prop- 
erly appreciated  our  destiny  as  a  vv^orld  power.  "It  is  time,"  he  says, 
"that  our  citizens  realized  that  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind are  largely  in  the  keeping  of  the  great  democracies  of  the  world; 
and  our  history  teaching  should  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  common  sym- 
pathy and  understanding."  These  sentiments  pervade  the  chapters  of 
this  splendid  school"  history  of  the  United  States, — which  will  fit  in 
admirably  with  the  country-wide  movement  for  Americanization,  and 
which  w^ill  prepare  the  citizens  of  tomorrow  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  past,  and  a  larger,  clearer  vision  of  the  future.  The  volmne  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated  and  contains  637+xliv  pages.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  7th  and  8th  grades  or  the  Junior  High  Schools. 
• 

THE  RECLAIMERS.  By  ISIargaret  Hill  McCarter.  HarpeT  &  Brothers. 
Price  $1.50  net. 

A  very  interesting  and  wholesome  novel,  depicting  the  fortunes  of  an 
attractive  and  self-reliant  young  woman,  who  gave  up  a  flattering  pros- 
pect of  inherited  wealth  rather  than  forfeit  her  inborn  right  and  prefer- 
ence to  live  her  ow^n  life  in  her  own  way.  She  went  west  and  took  up  a 
claim  that  her  deceased  father  had  owned  and  that  was  supposed  to  be 
worthless.  Her  struggles  with  unforeseen  obstacles,  her  rapidly  develop- 
ing ability  and  nobility,  and  her  final  success  in  winning  all  that  a 
"Roman's  heart  could  wish,  are  interestingly  told.  There  is  an  artistic 
touch  in  the  contrasted  character  of  her  early  lover,  a  young  artist  with 
marked  talents  but  weak  will,  who  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
as  sedulously  as  the  heroine  wrought  against  the  most  antagonistic  con- 
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ditions.  In  this  contrast,  and  the  results  coming  to  both  of  the  chief 
characters,  lies  the  motif  of  the  book.  We  have  rarely  read  as  inter- 
esting a  story. 

HEALTHFUL  LIVING.  By  Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Columbia  University.  Mac- 
millan. 

A  text-book  for  high  schools,  presenting  in  a  very  clear  and  thorough 
way  the  essential  facts  of  physiology.  The  practical  thought  of  guid- 
ance' for  effective  functioning  of  each  and  every  part  of  the  body,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  ordinary  life  of  young  human  beings,  has  been  kept 
carefully  in  view.  That  which  every  intelligent  person  should  know 
about  the  instrument  of  the  soul's  activity  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
light  of  modet-n  truth  and  Icnowledge.  We  unqualifiedly  commend  this 
book  for  introduction. 

DANGER  SIGNALS  FOR  TEACHERS.  By  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education.     Price  $1.25 ;  and 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  TEACHER.  By  Dr.  William  Estabrook  Chan- 
cellor.    Price  $1.25.     Both  published  by  Forbes  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Each  of  these  books  abounds  in  good  advice  to  teachers  and  may  w^ell 
be  thoughtfully  read  and  pondered  by  those  who  wish  to  measure  up  to 
the  standard  of  high  efficiency  which  modern  teaching  requires.  Dr. 
Winship  has  unquestionably  addressed  more  audiences  of  teachers  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  than  any  other  living  person.  Dr.  Chancellor  is 
a  close  second.  Some  of  the  best  thoughts  of  each  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO.  Revised  edition. 
By  Benjamin  Brawley,  Dean  of  IMorehouse  College.  Macmillan.  Price 
$2.00. 

Dean  Brawley's  history  of  the  American  negro  is  one  the  best  that 
hjis  been  before  the  student  and  general  reader  since  its  publication 
in  1913.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  exposition  of  the  educational 
side  of  the'  story.  A  new  edition,  brought  down  to  date,  is  fully  justified 
by  the  great  and  interesting  changes  that  have  recently  taken  place  in 
the  life  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States.  Four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  have  taken  part  in  the  great  World  War,  and  more  than 
half  a  million  have  changed  their  place  of  residence  and  work.  The  life 
story  of  the  colored  race  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  that  of  their 
white  brethren  in  our  country.  The  student  of  history  cannot  ignore 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  life  of  our  times. 
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FUKNITURE  UPHOLSTERY.  By  Emil  A.  Johnson,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press.     Price  $1.00. 

A  book  that  gives  information  on  the  subject  named  in  the  title,  that 
will  be  available  for  classes  in  the  school  shops  and  also  to  amateur 
-workers.     The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  attractive. 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH.  By  Carl  Holliday, 
Uean  and  Professor  of  English,  Toledo  University.     Laird  &  Lee,  Chicago. 

This  brief  treatise  is  timely  because  just  now  an  unusually  earnest 
effort  is  being  made'  all  over  the  United  States  to  Americanize  foreigners ; 
and  it  is  interesting  and  will  be  useful  because  it  is  brief  and  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject  in  a  plain  and  straightforward  manner  that 
the  student  will  understand  and  that  will  make  the  studj^  attractive. 
It  is  intended  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  An  excellent 
text  for  business  schools. 

CITIZENSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OUT.  By  Arthur  W.  Dunn  and 
Hannah  Margaret  Harris.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Thoughtful  teachers  desiring  to  contribute  something  to  the  impor- 
tant movement  for  Americanization  which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire 
country,  will  find  inspiration  and  guidance  for  practical  effort  in  this 
suggestive  little  volume.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  thought  and  work 
of  a  teacher  who  had  and  has  convictions  on  the  subject  and  who  is 
happily  possessed  of  a  faculty  for  imparting  to  others  the  visions  and 
methods  which  have  been  peculiarly  her  own. 

A  CHILD'S  FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH.  By  Arthur  Vizetelly.  Illus- 
trated.    Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London  and  New  York.     Price  50  cents. 

Admirable  in  its  simplicity.  Each  lesson  gives  a  few  common  words 
and  their  English  equivalent  words  in  a  table,  followed  by  sentences 
using  these  words.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  either  for  the  class- 
room or  for  the  individual  who  would  wish  to  gain  by  himself  a  working 
knowledge  of  French. 

IN  THE  GREEN  FIELDS.  A  Nature  Reader  for  the  Third  School 
Year.  By  Zoe  Meyer.  Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.     Price  60  cents. 

A  charming  little  "Reader"  that  will  interest  its  little  readers  in 
things  near  at  hand  and  help  to  increase  the  pupils'  power  of  observa- 
tion and  their  knowledge  of  Nature's  purposes  in  the  common  things 
which  are  seen  and  heard  by  every  child. 
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EVEEYWOMAJNT'S  CANNING  BOOK.  The  A  B  C  of  Safe  Home  Can- 
ning and  Preserving.  By  Mary  B.  Hughes.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  pub- 
lishers, Boston,  Mass,     Cloth,  75  cents  net ;  postage  extra. 

Reliable!,  practical,  inexpensive.  It  tells  just  what  is  necessary  to 
obtain  right  results.  All  unnecessary  technicalities  have  been  elimin- 
ated. It  is  prepared  by  a  woman  who  for  years  has  done  canning  and 
knows  the  circumstances  under  w^hich  other  women  work.  So  simple'  are 
the  instructions  that  by  them  boys  and  girls  will  be  able  to  can  or  dry 
fruits  and  vegetables  successfully. 

THE  FIRST  SIX  BOOKS  OF  THE  AENEID.  With  Introduction,  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  and  Passages  for  Sight  Reading.  By  Harry  E.  Burton, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College.  550  pages,  illustrated. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

The  writer  of  this  review  notice  is  an  old  teacher  of  Latin  and  cheer- 
fully endorses  the  following  claims  of  this  splendid  text  book,  as  set 
forth  in  the  publishers'  circulars : 

It  is  free  from  all  outworn  theories,  combines  scholarship  with  insight 
into  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  immature  mind ;  is  an  independent 
piece  of  work,  not  an  imitation  or  compilation  of  other  editions ;  is  pre- 
pared, not  for  the  student  of  classical  research,  but  for  the  ordinary 
third  or  fourth  year  Latin  student ;  every  item  in  it,  from  introduction 
to  vocabulary,  is  directly  usable  by  the  pupil. 

It  has  a  Sight-Reading  Section  which  includes  selections  from  the 
writings  of  Catullus,  Horace,  Ovid,  besides  extracts  from  the  later  books 
of  the  Aeneid,  from  the'  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics,  gives  the  pupil  who 
will  not  be  favored  with  a  college  course  a  glimpse  of  the  broad  field 
of  Latin  poetry  and  provides  the  teacher  with  the  very  best  mateTial 
for  written  tests. 

Parallel  literary  passages  from  other  poets  have  been  assembled  in  a 
section  by  themselves — the  Appendix  to  the  Notes.  By  means  of  this 
arrangement  they  serve  their  intended  purpose — to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
classroom  work — and  do  not  confuse  and  distract  by  being  included  in 
the  essential  and  important  information  afforded  by  the  notes. 

Its  Notes  are  pointed,  live  and  abounding  in  interest,  which  reveal 
real  scholarship  adapted  to  the'  limitations  of  high  school  students. 

The  Vocabulary  gives  all  the  meanings — and  only  those  meanings — 
which  apply  to  the  Vergil  text — a  vocabulary  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms.  It  is  the  result  of  thorough,  painstaking,  and  absolutely  inde- 
pendent work  on  the  part  of  the  author.     It  is  unique. 

BOOKKEEPING  EXERCISES.  Part  I,  Elementary.  Part  II,  Ad- 
vanced.    By  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Educa- 
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tion,  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.     60  cents  each. 

Tliese  exercises  are  selected  from  the  examinations  given  at  the 
University  for  several  years  past.  Teachers  and  students  will  find  in 
them  abundant  and  typical  materials  for  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  bookkeeping  in  its  modern  forms. 

PERSONALITY.  Studies  in  Personal  Development.  By  Henry  Collins 
Spillman.       The  Gregg  Publishing  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

A  series  of  essays  based  upon  addresses  given  by  the  author  before 
New  York  high  schools  and  repeated  everywhere.  They  give  suggestive 
viewpoints  out  into  life  and  can  be  profitably  used  by  teachers  and  others 
as  bases  for  talks  to  young  people.  They  are  well  worth  while  and  will 
prove  character -forming  and  inspiring  reading  for  any  person  who  is 
ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his  opportunities. 

WALSH'S  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.     Price  $1.20. 

This  book  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  business.  It 
is  the  book  for  those  who  are  fitting  for  commercial  life.  Section  I,  in 
three  chapters,  is  devoted  to  recording  business  transactions.  Section  II 
deals  with  business  calculations.  Other  sections  explain  properties  of 
and  processes  with  numbers,  problems  of  production  and  consumption, 
financing  business ;  and  business  measurements.  Everywhere  the  pupil 
learns  by  doing.     The  book  makes  the  subject  fascinating. 

FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  OF  TODAY :  An  Anthology  of  the 
Moulders  of  French  Educational  Thought  of  the  Present.  Edited  by 
Ferdinand  Buisson  and  Frederick  Ernest  Farrington.  World  Book  Com- 
pany.    Price  $2.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  modern  French 
educators.  The  selections  are  designed  to  make  clear  the  problems  and 
ideals  of  the  teachers  of  France,  with  the  expectation  that  it  may  help 
the  American  public  better  to  understand  the  French  educational  point 
of  view. 

EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  ISRAEL  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  to 
A.  D.  70.  By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Professor  of  Education,  College  of 
Education,  Univefsity  of  Minnesota.  Cliicago.  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
ing Company. 

The  author  has  done  well  to  prepare  this  careful  study  of  Hebrew 
educational  ideals  and  practices,  as  other  essays  on  the  subject  are  few 
and  inadequate.     He  considers  first  the  native,  or  pre-exilic  period;  then 
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folloAv  chapters  on  the  period  of  reaction  to  foreign  influences,  the  educa- 
tion in  the  family  after  the  exile,  education  in  school  and  society,  and 
the  special  education  of  women  and  girls.  An  adequate  bibliography 
and  index  conclude  the'  volume. 

LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS.  By  Hartley  B.  Alexander.  The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.     Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"Letters  to  Teachers"  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  educational  reconstruction  as  they  affect  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States :  the  fundamental  question  which  they  treat  is,  What 
should  our  jiublic  schools  do  to  preserve  our  democracy  and  to  promote 
the  finest  Americanism?  No  problem  is  more  pressing  for  considefation, 
not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  public  of  America. 

LIBERTY  THE  GIANT  KILLER.  By  Rebecca  Salsbury  and  William 
H.  Allen,  Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  104  pages, 
price  65  cents. 

This  book  gives  hero  stories  from  the  World  War  for  the  young  folks 
in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  is  illustrated  with  child-like  drawings. 
The  first  story  gives  the  exciting  events  of  the  first  armistice'  day  cele- 
bration in  a  big  city.  The  stories  are  built  around  the  Jones  family, 
who  form  a  Peace  Story  Club,  with  each  member  of  the  family  telling 
in  simple  language  the  story  of  one  of  the  Allied  countries,  bringing  out 
clearly  the  reasons  for  that  country's  entrance  into  the  war,  the  achieve- 
ments of  its  people,  and  a  thrilling  deed  performed  by  a  hero  from  that 
country.  Uniqvie  titles  are  given  to  each  of  the  six  stories.  Little  folks 
who  missed  the  jiarades,  speeches  and  hero  tales  will  love  and  under- 
stand these  stories  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  reading 
them. 

Periodical  Notes. 

Scrihner's  tor  January  is  a  rich  number.  Sir  Sidney  Colvln  contributes  "Some  Per- 
sonal Recollections;  including  John  Ruskin,  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Rosetti.  Robert  Brown- 
ing, and  'William  Ewart  Gladstone.  The  opening  article  in  this  number  is  on  "Roosevelt 
and  Labor,"  by  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Thoughtful  people  everywhere  will  take  note  of 
The  Outlook's  series  of  eight  articles  on  "the  eight  great  problems  before  the  American 
people. ' '  The  one  considered  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  7  is  "A  Capitalist's  Confession  of  Faith," 
which  discusses  the  problem  of  industrial  unrest,  and  the  relationship  of  capital,  labor  and 
the  public.  Students  of  natural  history  will  be  interested  in  an  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement  for  December  27,  by  J.  S.  Szymanski,  on  "The  Behavior  of  Land  In- 
sects with  Regard  to  'Water."  "Teaching  Current  Events,"  by  J.  L.  Stockton,  in  January 
number  of  The  Historical  Outlook,- is  of  vaAae  to  public  school  teachers.  An  exhaustive 
article  on  "Wireless  Telephony  "  appears  in  The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  Jan- 
uary. "Overland  to  the  West  Indies,"  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  in  January  Century  Magazine, 
s  well  worth  while. 
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The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools 

AITITOUNCEMEKT  OF  THE  MEETIITG. 

The  thirty-fourth,  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University,  on  Eriday  and 
Saturday,  December  5th  and  6th,  1919.  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall  is 
on  Boylston  Street,  next  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

On  Friday  evening,  at  half  after  six,  a  dinner  will  be  served  at 
the  Hotel  Vendome.  The  Hotel  Vendome  is  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  two  blocks  from  Boston  University. 

The  guests  of  honor  will  be  President  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University;  President  Faunce  of  Brown  University; 
and  State  Senator  George  B.  Churchill,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  is 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  election  of  President  Eliot  to  the 
presidency  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  election  of  President  Faunce  to  the  presidency  of  Brown 
University.  It  is  important  that  the  secretary  should  receive 
notice  of  your  intention  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  as  early  as 
possible,  on  or  before  December  3rd.  Tickets  for  members  will 
be  two  dollars;  for  those  not  members,  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
Ladies  may  be  invited. 

Proposals  for  new  members  should  be  given  to  the  secretary 
before  the  close  of  the  first  session. 

HoKACE  DuTTOisr  Taft,  President. 
Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  K.  L,  'Nov.  24,  1919. 
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PROGRAM. 

Friday  Afternoon,  December  5. 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall. 
3.00 — The  Place  of  Psychological  Tests  in  School  and  College. 

1.  The    Purposes    and   Methods   of   Psychological    Tests    in 

School  and  College. 
Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin. 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Brown  University. 

2.  Results  of  the  Army  Psychological  Tests  and  Their  Mean- 

ing for  Education. 
Raymond  Dodge. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Wesleyan  University. 

3.  The   Place  of   Psychological  Tests  in  the  Admission  of 

Students  to  College. 
Adam  Leroy  Jones. 
Director  of  University  Admissions,  Columbia  University. 

4.  Discussion. 


Eriday  Evening,  December  5. 
An  Anniversary  Dinner. 

6.30 — Dinner  and  Reception  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

The  guests  of  honor  will  be  President  Eliot,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University;  President  Faunce  of  Brown  University, 
and  State  Senator  George  B.  Churchill,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Dress  informal.     Social  half-hour,  6.00  to  6.30. 

This  year  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
President  Eliot  as  President  of  Harvard  University;  President 
Eaunce  of  Brown  University  and  President  Hadley  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity were  both  elected  president  twenty  years  ago.  President 
Hadley  will  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  dinner,  but  will  send 
greetings. 
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Saturday  Moenhstg,  December  6, 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University. 
9.00 — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Report   of   Executive   Committee   and   Election   of   ISTew 

Members. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Report   of   the  ISTominating   Committee   and   Election   of 

Officers. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 

ation Board. 
9.30 — Report   of   the    Committee   on    Standards    for    Secondary 
Schools. 
Feank  W.  JSTicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Chairman. 
Discussion. 

10.00 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Colleges. 

Peesident   Aeexandee  Meiklejohn,   Amherst   College, 
Chairman. 

Discussion. 
Attitude  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  towards  Stand- 
ards for  Degree-giving  Institutions. 
Senatoe  Geooege  B.  Chuechill,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

Further  Discussion. 
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OFFICERS,  1918-1919. 

President, 
Horace  Dutton  Taft. 

Vice-Presidents, 
Caleb  Thomas  Winchester.  James  Arthur  Tufts. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 

Executive  Committee, 

(With  tlie  preceding) 
Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin,  Clement  Collester  Hyde, 

Ernest  Granger  Hapgood,  William  Colver  Hill, 

Bertha  May  Boody. 

Delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Lewis  Percy,  term  expires  1919 ;  William  Gallagher,  term  ex- 
pires 1920 ;  ]Sr.  Henry  Black,  term  expires  1921 ;  James  David 
Hewlett,  term  expires  1922. 

Committe  on  Standards  for  Secondary  Schools. 
Frank  W.  Nicholson,  Wesleyan  University,  chairman;  Robert 
IST.  Corwin,  Yale  University ;  Otis  E.  Randall,  Brown  University ; 
Lewis  Perry,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy ;  Howard  Conant,  Holyoke 
High  School. 

Committee  on  Standards  for  Colleges. 
Alexander  Meiklejohn,  Amherst  College,  chairman ;  Kenneth  C. 
M.  Sills,  Bowdoin  College;  Frederick  S.  Jones,  Yale  University. 
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EECOED  OF  THE  BUSINESS  SESSION. 
December  6,  1919. 
The  business  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was 

held  December  6,  1919,  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  Boston  University, 

at  nine  o'clock.  President  Taft  presiding. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  voted 

that  the  following  be  elected  to  membership  in  the  Association : 

WiNFRED  Chandler  Akers,  Head  Master  High  School,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Alice  Frances  Blood,  Professor  of  Dietetics,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Chapin  Brinsmade,  Instructor  in  English  and  French,  Gunnery 
School,  Washington,  Conn. 

Sara  A.  Clapp,  Head  of  Modern  Language  Department,  High 
School,  Medford,  Mass. 

Marion  Coates,  Principal,  Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Howard  Conant,  Principal  High  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Jessie  Degen,  Principal  The  May  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carl   Stephen  Ell,   Dean  Engineering  Schools,  Northeastern 
College,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Lusk  Webster  Field,  Head  Master  Milton  Acedemy, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Mary   E.    Haskell,    Principal   Cambridge   School,    Cambridge, 
Mass. 

John  Wood  Hatch,   Principal  Montpelier  Seminary,  Montpe- 
lier,  Vt. 

Emily  Frances  Hunt,  Head  Science  Department,  Cambridge 
School  for  Girls,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Horace  Edgar  Jacobs,  Teacher  High  and  Latin  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

John  Louis  Keegan,  Instructor  in  English,  Tufts  College,  Mass. 

George  H.  D.  L'Amoureux,  Professor  of  French  and  Citizenship, 
American  International  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frances  Lee,  Principal  Miss  Lee's  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Katherine   Lord,   Assistant   Director,   Winsor   School,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Kathebine  G.  McLean,  Teacher,  Hartford  Public  High  School, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Louis  Joseph  Alexander  Mercier,  Professor  of  French,  Har- 
vard University,   Cambridge,  Mass. 
Adelaide   ISTichols,   English   Teacher,   Milton   Academy   Girls, 

Milton,  Mass. 
Harriet    Russell    Pierce,    Instructor    Mathematics,    Classical 

High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Willis  Brainard  Robinson,   Head  Mathematical  Department, 

American  International  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Garret  Stryker,  Administrative  Secretary,  Teacher  of  English 
and  Bible,  American  International  College,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Katherine  M.  Thompson,  Principal  Buckingham  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Charles  Franklin   Towne,  Associate  Principal,  Lasell  Semi- 
nary, Auburndale,  Mass. 
Margaret  Coleman  Waites,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Mt. 

Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Thomas  Webb  Watkins,  Associate  Head  Master,  Huntington 
School,  Boston,  Mass. 
On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Lewis  Perry 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
for  the  usual  term  of  four  years. 

A  motion  that  the  secretaries — or  secretaries  and  presidents — 
of  the  various  ISTew  England  Associations  whose  interests  center 
about  the  college  and-  secondary  school,  be  made  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  with  the  understanding  that  the  other 
associations  reciprocate,  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  power. 

The  following  formulation  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  its  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  was 
read  and  approved  by  vote  of  the  Association: 

1.  The  membership  of  the  Association  should  be  largely  in- 
creased.    The  educational  leaders  in  ISTew  England  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  the  problems  whicli  concern  the  college  and  the  secondary 
school  should  be  brought  into  active  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion. Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Association  to  at  least  five  hundred. 

2.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held  in 
Boston,  but  there  should  also  be  a  "Spring  Meeting"  held  each 
year  in  a  part  of  N"ew  England  more  or  less  distant  from  Boston ; 
for  example,  one  year  in  ISI  ew  Haven,  another  year  in  Springfield, 
another  year  in  Portland. 

3.  Co-operation  with  the  other  associations  in  I^ew  England 
whose  interests  center  about  the  college  and  secondary  school  has 
already  been  initiated.  The  co-operation  should  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  enlarged.  The  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
our  Association  should  be  a  convention  date  in  which  all  these 
associations  should  have  a  part.  Teachers  should  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  leaving  their  schools  to  attend  these  convention  meet- 
ings. Colleges,  private  schools,  and  public  schools  should  not  only 
urge  their  instructors  to  attend,  but  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  incurred.  In  the  solving  of  educational  problems  our 
Association,  representing  all  educational  fields  and  all  educa- 
tional interests,  should  be  a  clearing-house  where  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  various  departmental  associations  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  harmonized. 

4.  The  Annual  Saturday  morning  business  session  should  be 
devoted  to  reports  of  active  committees  offering  solutions  for  cur- 
rent educational  problems,  and  to  the  discussion  of  these  reports. 
Not  more  than  one  formal  address  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Saturday  morning  program.  The  proceedings  of  this  session 
should  be  published. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  as  a  body  should  have  a  very 
much  more  important  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  Association  than 
it  has  had  in  the  past.  It  should  meet  more  frequently.  It 
should  discuss  in  a  preliminary  way  the  educational  problems 
which  arise  in  ISTew  England.  It  should  itself  present  to  the 
Association  tentative  solutions  of  these  problems  or  entrust  the 
study  of  such  problems  to  small  active  committees. 
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As  the  record  of  the  business  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  had  been  printed  and  sent  to  the  members,  the  read- 
ing of  the  record  was  omitted.  The  secretary  presented  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  membership  of  the  Association  as  of  April, 
1919: 

Analysis  of  Membeeship,  April,  1919. 

Men     Women         Total 

Colleges 90  42  132 

Private  Schools    80  28  108 

Public  Schools   68  14  82 

Superintendents,  etc 13  .  .  13 

Totals 251  84  335 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  from  January  31,  1918,  to  January 
31,  1919,  was  approved  and  placed  on  file. 

The  JSTominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Robert  ]^.  Corwin, 
William  Gallagher,  Arthur  O.  !N"orton,  Frederick  Winsor  and 
Enoch  C.  Adams,  presented  the  following  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  they  were  elected: 

President,  Lemuel  Hekbeet  Murlhst. 

Vice-Presidents,  James  Arthur  Tufts,  George  Daniel  Olds. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 

Executive  Committee  (with  the  preceding),  Ernest  Granger 
Hapgood,  Clement  Collester  Hyde,  William  Colver  Hill, 
Bertha  May  Boody,   Clifford  Hershel  Moore. 

The  secretary  was  directed  by  vote  of  the  Association  to  express 
to  Caleb  Thomas  Winchester,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  deep  regret  of  the  Association  that  the  condition  of  his 
health  made  it  unwise,  in  his  opinion,  to  hold  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  College  Entrance  Examin- 
ation Board  was  presented  by  William  Gallagher. 

The  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  E'ational  Conference  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  in  English  was  presented  by  George 
H.  Browne.     The  report  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

Upon  motion  of  Clement  C.  Hyde  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks 
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of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Boston  University  for  the  use 
of  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Secondary 
Schools  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  Frank  W.  jSTicolson. 

It  was  voted :  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to 
appoint  a  committee  representing  all  elements  of  the  Association 
and  including  representatives  of  the  State  Boards  of  Education, 
the  function  of  the  committee  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Secondary  Schools  in  'New  England. 

This  committee  is  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  Executive  Conmaittee  appointed  the  following  Committee 
on  Standards:  William  C.  Hill,  chairman;  Frank  W.  Ballou, 
Robert  IT.  Corwin,  Mabel  H.  Cummings,  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
Anna  J.  McKeag,  Guy  M.  Winslow. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Colleges  was 
presented  by  the  chairman,  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  it 
was  voted: 

1.  That  the  question  of  standards  for  colleges  be  made  an 
order  of  business  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  directed  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  collect  and  formulate  information  bearing 
upon  the  question  and  to  place  such  information  in  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  Association  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

3.  That  the  committee  be  also  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  upon  two  phases  of  the  question:  (a)  the  educational 
principles  involved  in  the  procedure;  (b)  its  probable  effect  in 
specific  cases  upon  institutions  within  the  territory  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

4.  That  the  membership  of  the  committee  be  as  follows:  The 
president  of  the  Association,  three  representatives  of  schools,  three 
representatives  of  colleges. 

Adjourned. 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Secretary. 


The  Purposes  and  Methods  of  Psychological 
Tests  in  Schools  and  Colleges 

Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology,  Brown  University. 

|3iiriiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiit|£L  forms  of  human  behavior  may  be  ultimately 
I  A         I    traced  to  two  fundamental  causes,  namely  inheri- 

I  Zlk  I  tance  and  environment.  Each  individual  is  born 
I  I    with  definitely  inherited  mechanisms  and  abilities 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiii It*   foi*  responding  to  his  environment  and  his  subse- 

I  I    quent   experience   acts   on  his   original  nature  to 

I  I    inhibit,  modify  or  develop  his  inheritance  in  vari- 

""°""""""^*  ous  directions.  Without  inborn  abilities  and  ten- 
dencies on  which  experience  may  build,  there  could  be  no  learn- 
ing, and  without  learning  there  could  be  no  behavior  save  that 
of  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  type.  Learning  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  human  attainment,  but  learning  is  always 
conditioned  on  the  inherited  nature  of  the  individual.  It  is  not 
worth  our  while  here  to  discuss  which  is  the  more  important, 
nature  or  nurture.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  if  either  of  these 
two  mainsprings  of  human  conduct  is  markedly  deficient  in  any 
individual  that  person  can  reach  no  high  level  of  achievement. 

Our  inheritance  provides  us  with  numerous  reflexes,  instincts 
and  capacities,  some  of  which  are  very  specific  and  some  quite 
general  in  their  manifestation.  A  few  of  these  are  capable  of 
but  slight  modification  through  environmental  influences,  while 
others,  the  more  complex  and  less  specific,  are  dependent  on  expe- 
rience for  their  development  and  expression.  Those  inborn  ten- 
dencies which  we  call  capacities  (and  to  a  less  degree  instincts)  be- 
long to  this  latter  class.  One  may  have  a  capacity  for  music,  or 
mathematics,  but  no  one  without  much  specific  training  ever  be- 
came a  great  musician  or  a  famous  mathematician. 

Among  the  capacities  that  we  inherit  is  the  ability  of  act  with 
a  certain  degTce  of  intelligence  in  various  situations  of  life,  pro- 
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vided  that  we  have  had  previously  a  certain  acquaintance  with 
these  or  similar  situations.  This  ability  has  been  termed  by  the 
psychologist,  "general  intelligence."  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  general  in  the  sense  that  the  individual  possessing 
it  is  capable  of  resj^onding  to  all  varieties  of  situations  in  an 
equally  intelligent  way,  even  if  he  has  had  adequate  experience 
in  all  of  these  situations,  ^o  one  is  born  with  a  capacity  so  gen- 
eral that  it  may  manifest  itself  equally  well  in  all  phases  of  human 
endeavor  or  achievement.  In  some  things  he  is  by  nature  more 
capable  than  in  others.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  a  brilliant 
user  of  words  and  a  clumsy  user  of  his  hands,  even  if  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in  both.  In  one  situation  he 
would  be  by  nature  bright,  and  in  another  stupid. 

By  general  intelligence  the  psychologist  means  an 'inborn  ability 
which,  when  joined  with  adequate  training,  enables  an  individual 
to  act  with  a  similar  degree  of  effectiveness  in  a  large  variety  of 
situations,  though  surely  not  in  all  that  might  arise.  Through 
the  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  general  intelligence  one  indi- 
vidual finds  it  possible  to  achieve  success  in  many  human  under- 
takings, while  because  of  the  lack  of  such  intelligence  another  is 
doomed  to  mediocrity  or  failure  in  practically  all  callings  that  he 
may  enter  upon.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  general  intelligence 
is  not  absolutely  but  only  relatively  general  in  its  nature,  and  it 
must  further  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  can  never  manifest  itself 
apart  from  the  training  that  comes  through  life  experience. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  children  and  older 
pupils  show  a  wide  range  of  achievement  in  their  school  work. 
The  cause  of  this  variability  in  performance  is  now  considered  to 
be  due  chiefly  to  differences  in  original  endowment  (in  general 
intelligence).  One  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that  since  all 
have  had  practically  the  same  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge and  skill  during  the  course  of  their  school  training,  those 
who  succeed  the  best  do  so  because  it  was  "born  in  them"  to 
succeed,  and  those  who  do  mediocre  and  poor  work  do  so  because 
they  were  given  only  a  modicum  of  the  capacity  to  become  intelli- 
gent.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  highly  important  for  the  teacher 
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to  know  with  reasonable  certainty  what  is  the  inborn  ability  of 
the  boy  or  girl  who  is  entrusted  to  his  guidance  and  tuition. 

The  question  now  arises :  How  is  it  possible  to  measure  general 
intelligence?  Here  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty  which  at 
first  seems  so  great  that  its  solution  seems  impossible.  We  have 
already  said  that  general  intelligence,  which  is  innate  and  never 
learned,  cannot  manifest  itself  in  independence  of  learning.  From 
this  it  follows  that  any  test  for  general  intelligence  that  we  may 
devise  will  be  a  test  based  on  learning.  However,  it  is  not  learn- 
ing which  we  wish  to  test  at  all,  but  only  the  inborn  ability  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  human  attainment.  Fortunately,  there  is 
a  way  out  of  the  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty,  and  that  is 
by  devising  tests  which  shall  measure  the  attainments  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  those  things  where  all  have  had  approximately  the  same 
opportunities  to  acquire  skill  and  knowledge.  If  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  found  that  within  a  group  of  individuals  tested  large  varia- 
tions in  ability  will  be  found,  l^ow,  since  we  assume  that  all  of 
the  members  of  this  group  have  had  the  same  opportunities,  it 
follows  that  the  variations  in  attainment  are  not  primarily  due 
to  learning  but  to  an  inherited  capacity  to  learn,  in  other  words, 
to  general  intelligence. 

It  can  be  seen,  from  the  above  statement,  that  in  framing  tests 
to  measure  general  intelligence  we  must  be  extremely  careful  to 
base  the  materials  included  in  these  tests  on  matters  that  are  of 
common  experience  in  the  group  tested,  or  perhaps  we  had  better 
say,  on  matters  for  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for  common  expe- 
rience, since  those  of  high  intelligence  will  seize  U2Don  all  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  worth-while  experience  while  those  of  low 
intelligence  will  pass  such  opportunities  by.  It  can  further  be 
seen  that  there  can  be  no  general  test  for  general  intelligence, 
that  is,  a  test  which  will  accurately  measure  the  native  endow- 
ment of  all  individuals  chosen  at  random,  since  the  materials  for 
the  test  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  common  experience,  and 
common  experience  cannot  be  indefinitely  generalized.  As  the 
individual  develops  from  infancy  to  maturity,  experiences  become 
more  and  more  special  and  dependent  upon  group  activities  rather 
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than  upon  activities  shared  by  all  members  of  the  human  race. 
These  latter  would  be  very  few  and  would  be  totally  inadequate 
as  the  basis  for  a  general  intelligence  test. 

The  first  definite  attempt  to  measure  general  intelligence  dates 
back  to  the  year  1905.  At' this  time,  the  French  psychologist 
Binet  and  the  French  physician  Simon  constructed  a  rough  scale 
of  thirty  tests  standardized  by  results  obtained  from  normal  chil- 
dren of  the  ages  three,  seven,  nine  and  eleven  years.  The  first 
quantitative  scale  by  these  authors  appeared  in  1908.  In  this 
there  were  fifty-six  tests  arranged  according  to  ages  from  three 
to  thirteen.  For  each  age  there  were  from  four  to  eight 
tests.  In  1911,  a  revised  scale  was  published,  in  which  some 
of  the  tests  were  discarded.  In  this  revision  there  were  five 
tests  for  every  year,  except  one,  from  the  ages  three  to  ten.  Tests 
were  also  added  for  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  years  and  for  the 
adult.  The  purpose  of  these  tests  was  primarily  to  discover  chil- 
dren of  low  mentality  and  separate  them  from  those  of  normal 
ability. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  in  any  detailed  way  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  Binet  tests.  Doubtless  many  of  you  here  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  them,  and  those  who  have  slight  knowledge 
of  the  scale  can  find  it  presented  in  its  best  form  by  Terman,  who 
has  most  thoroughly  revised  it,  in  his  book,  ''The  Measurement  of 
Intelligence."  The  tests  used,  to  apply  Terman's  description,  are 
of  the  nature  of  "stunts"  or  "problems."  They  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  intelligent  individuals  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  relating  to  these  "stunts" 
and  to  acquire  the  ability  necessary  to  solve  these  "problems,"  and 
if  a  child  fail  in  the  test  suitable  to  his  age  it  is  because  of  a 
lack  of  original  ability  rather  than  because  of  a  defect  in  learning. 
As  has  been  said,  the  tests  are  arranged  according  to  years,  the 
test  materials  increasing  in  difficulty  from  year  to  year;  in  the 
Terman  revision  there  are  five  for  each  year  from  three  through 
ten,  and  also  five  for  the  ages  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  for  the  adult. 
The  tests  consist  of  such  simple  matters  as  the  recognition  of 
familiar  objects,  the  repeating  of  digits,  the  enumeration  of  ob- 
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jccts  in  pictures,  counting,  copying  geometrical  figures,  executing 
commissions,  ingenuity  in  rhyming  and  arranging  words  in  sen- 
tences, abilities  to  draw  comparisons  and  frame  definitions  and 
to  make  practical  and  esthetic  judgments.  Perception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  reasoning  ability  are  emphasized,  largely,  how- 
ever, in  the  field  of  words  and  their  uses. 

Because  they  depend  so  much  wpon  the  verbal  factor,  these  tests 
have  been  critisised.  They  have  also  been  objected  to  because 
their  findings  are  less  exact  for  the  early  and  late  years  of  child 
life  than  they  are  for  the  middle  ranges.  They  are  good  tests  to 
apply  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  but  they  are  less  capable 
of  determining  mental  ability  at  three  and  at  fifteen,  and  they 
yield  only  doubtful  results  in  distinguishing  between  adults  of 
superior  and  average  mentality.  They  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  middle  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  are  of  small 
value  for  the  high  school  pupil.  Another  serious  objection  to  these 
tests,  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  determining  the  intelligence  of  large 
numbers  of  children,  is  that  they  must  be  administered  individu- 
ally. This  requires  a  long  time  if  a  school  system,  or  even  a 
school  building,  is  to  be  adequately  tested.  Further,  their  admin- 
istration is  not  a  simple  matter.  No  one  is  competent  to  give 
these  tests  without  thorough  study  of  their  nature  and  without 
training  in  technique.  This  ordinarily  requires  several  months 
of  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  plans  to  give 
the  tests. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  in  the  administration  of 
tests,  psychologists  have  recently  been  working  to  devise  group 
tests  to  measure  general  intelligence.  The  group  tests  can  be 
administered  to  a  large  number  of  children  or  adults  at  the  same 
time.  They  require  very  little  training  in  the  technique  of  ad- 
ministration and  they  are  scored  according  to  very  simple  and 
definite  rules,  thus  largely  excluding  the  factor  of  individual 
judgment  in  assigning  grades  to  those  tested.  A  great  impetus 
was  given  to  tlie  work  of  determining  the  intelligence  of  indi- 
viduals in  groups  by  the  tests  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  the 
American  Psychological  xVssociation  and  applied  to  the  draft  men 
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in  the  army.  Two  sets  of  tests  were  ultimately  devised, 
the  Alpha  Tests,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  intelligence 
of  the  literates  in  the  army,  and  the  Beta  Tests,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  innate  ability  of  those  who  could 
neither  read  nor  Avrite,  a  surprisingly  large  number  in  all.  We 
are  here  primarily  interested  with  the  Alpha  Tests,  because  from 
these  and  similar  tests  are  now  being  compiled  group  scales  for 
measuring  intelligence  of  children  and  adults  who  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  words. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  army  tests  or  in  any  way  comment  on 
their  results,  except  to  say  that  they  proved  effective  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed,  separating  very  readily  into 
groups  men  of  varying  degrees  of  intelligence.  Professor  Dodge, 
who  follows  me,  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  tests  and  their 
significance.  Largely  because  the  results  of  these  tests  showed  the 
possibilities  of  their  application  to  various  groups  in  civil  life, 
Professor  Thorndike  has  recently  drawn  up  and  standardized  sets 
of  psychological  tests  designed  to  determine  the  varying  degrees 
of  intelligence  among  high  school  seniors  and  college  freshmen, 
one  purpose  of  which  is  to  decide  whether  men  seeking  admission 
to  college  have  sufiicient  native  ability  to  carry  successfully  to  com- 
pletion a  college  course.  These  tests  have  recently  been  given 
at  Brown  University  to  about  300  first-year  men,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  the  varying  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence of  these  men,  so  that  they  may  be  adequately  advised  in 
regard  to  their  college  work  and  helped  to  determine  their  careers 
after  graduation. 

These  tests  require  three  hours  for  administration  and  consist 
of  five  parts :  a  fore-exercise  of  ten  minutes,  in  which  the  students 
get  some  acquaintance  with  the  general  nature  of  the  tests  to  be 
subsequently  given ;  two  tests  of  thirty  minutes  each,  identical  in 
character  with  the  tests  in  the  fore-exercise,  but  differing  in  con- 
tent; a  fourth  test  more  difficult  in  character,  occupying  an  hour 
of  actual  work ;  and  a  final  test,  resembling  in  many  ways  the  one 
previously  given,  occupying  forty  minutes.  The  fore-exercise  and 
the  two  following  tests  are  each  composed  of  thirteen  sub-tests, 
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the  first  of  these  being  a  directions  test ;  the  second  a  test  in  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  such  an  order  as  to  make  sense ;  the  third 
is  a  test  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic;  the  fourth, 
in  arithmetical  problems;  the  fifth,  a  range  of  information  test; 
the  sixth,  a  synonym  and  opposites  test;  the  seventh,  a  best- 
reasons  test;  the  eighth,  a  number-completion  test;  the  ninth,  an 
analogies  test;  the  tenth,  a  number-checking  test;  the  eleventh,  a 
test  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  statements ;  the  twelfth, 
a  fact-and-conclusions  test;  the  thirteenth,  an  identification  test 
of  geometrical  forms,  numbers  and  hieroglyphics.  In  the  fourth 
main  test,  the  first  two  sub-tests  are  silent  reading  tests;  rather 
difficult  paragraphs,  such  as  a  student  might  meet  in  his  general 
or  technical  reading  are  given,  and  the  subject  is  required  to 
answer  questions  based  on  these  paragraphs.  The  next  test  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  pictures  in  which  certain  parts  that  are  miss- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  That  following  is  an  analogies  test,  with 
pictured  objects  instead  of  words.  The  next  test  is  also  an  anal- 
ogies test,  in  which  three  geometrical  figures  are  given  and  the 
fourth  is  to  be  supplied  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  third 
as  the  second  does  to  the  first.  The  next  is  a  simple  algebraic 
test,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  information  test  relating  to  me- 
chanical facts  and  principles.  The  last  test  in  this  series  is  an 
extensive  range  of  information  test,  consisting  of  sixty  items. 
The  final  main  test  has  three  parts,  the  first  two  being  rather 
difficult  reading  tests,  and  the  last  a  test  in  supplying  missing 
words  in  mutilated  sentences. 

Another  group  test  wdiich  is  now  available  for  use  is  the  Otis 
Group  Intelligence  Test,  consisting  of  ten  parts  and  requiring  an 
hour  for  administration.  It  is  designed  to  be  given  to  children 
and  adults  of  all  grades  of  school  attainment  above  the  fourth. 
It  cannot  be  given  in  the  lower  grades  because  it  requires  a  fair 
reading  knowledge  in  order  to  comprehend  it.  This  test  has  a 
number  of  parts  similar  to  the  Thorndike  Tests  just  described. 
There  are  two  direction  tests,  one  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  other  with  geometrical  figures,  beginning  with  very  simple 
problems  and  ending  with  those  of  considerable  difficulty.     There 
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is  a  disarranged  sentence  test,  an  aritlrmetical  problem  test,  an 
analogies  test,  a  word  completion  test,  a  test  identifying  proverbs 
with  statements  explaining  them,  and  a  memory  test.  This 
scale,  according  to  the  author,  has  the  following  general  merits: 
it  is  capable  of  being  administered  to  groups  of  at  least  fifty;  it 
can  be  scored  rapidly,  and  is  almost  entirely  free  from  errors  due 
to  the  personal  factor;  the  responses  required  are  very  simple; 
there  is  only  one  correct  answer  to  each  item,  and  this  can  be  indi- 
cated merely  by  making  a  letter  or  a  figure  or  drawing  a  line; 
the  scoring  is  done  rapidly  by  the  use  of  scoring  stencils;  the 
scale  is  compiled  in  duplicate,  there  being  two  complete  series  of 
tests  as  nearly  alike  as  possible  without  using  the  same  materials. 
This  scale  is  on  the  whole  the  best  of  its  kind  now  available  for 
measuring  the  intelligence  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  A  new  group  test  is  in  the  process  of  standard- 
ization, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  general  use  within  the 
next  few  months.  It  is  being  compiled  and  standardized  by  a 
copamittee  of  the  ISTational  Research  Council  with  Dr.  R.  Yerkes 
as  chairman  and  with  the  financial  support  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  This  test  is  a  revision  and  adaptation  of  the  army 
mental  test  and  is  for  use  in  the  schools.  As  yet,  there  are  no 
very  reliable  group  tests  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  children 
in  the  primary  grades.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  and  standardize 
such  tests,  since  the  materials  used  must  be  pictures  and  forms 
rather  than  words.  However,  several  such  tests  have  already  been 
compiled  and  used  with  some  success. 

The  practical  value  of  the  tests  that  have  been  thus  hastily 
outlined  is  the  question  which  assumes  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  and  administrative  officers.  The  query 
naturally  arises :  What  has  been  and  will  be  the  real  value  of  these 
tests  for  diagnostic  and  prognostic  purposes  ?  I  cannot  at  this 
time  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  results  already  achieved 
or  of  the  possibilities  for  the  future.  As  far  as  I  am  familiar 
Avith  these  tests,  either  in  giving  them  myself  or  through  reading 
the  reports  of  others  who  have  administered  them,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  show  in  a  fairly  definite  manner  the 
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general  intellectual  ability  of  those  tested  and  form  a  practical 
basis  for  the  classification  of  pupils  into  groups  according  to 
general  ability,  for  diagnosing  the  particular  difficulties  in  school 
attainment,  and  for  advising  pupils  in  regard  to  their  scholastic 
careers. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  iew  typical  instances 
of  the  administration  of  these  tests.  The  first  example  I  shall 
take  from  the  results  of  the  Terman  revision  of  the  Binet  Test  in 
some  of  the  Providence  schools.  Among  other  things,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  a  group  of  1122  children  tested  that  only  285  were  in 
the  exact  grade  at  which  their  mental  age  should  place  them; 
that  those  who  were  held  back  in  their  school  progress  were  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  among  the  children  of  superior  intelligence, 
and  those  that  were  forced  ahead  beyond  the  grade  in  which  they 
normally  should  be  according  to  their  mental  age  were  those  of 
inferior  intelligence.  It  was  found  further,  that  a  close  agree- 
ment existed  between  scholarship  marks  and  placement  according 
to  mental  age.  Among  those  children  who  were  retarded  accord- 
ing to  their  mental  age  by  a  year  and  a  half  or  more,  there  was 
not  a  single  D  or  E,  while  among  those  children  who  according 
to  their  mental  age  were  advanced  a  year  and  a  half  or  more  there 
was  not  a  single  C  B  or  A.  It  was  further  found  that  there  was 
a  very  definite  inverse  correlation  between  mental  ability  and 
age-grade,  the  younger  children  in  a  grade  being  more  intelligent 
than  the  older  children.  It  is  therefore  possible  in  a  large  school 
containing  several  hundred  children  of  the  same  grade  to  group 
them  in  rooms  according  to  their  chronological  age.  This  tends 
to  bring  the  bright,  the  mediocre  and  the  dull  children  together  in 
separate  and  homogeneous  groups.  In  other  instances  where  the 
Binet  tests  have  been  given  to  normal  children,  similar  results 
have  been  found.  There  is  always  a  reasonably  close  agreement 
between  school  standing  and  the  results  of  tests,  although  there 
cannot  be,  and  should  not  be,  a  perfect  relationship,  and  this 
for  two  reasons,  even  if  the  tests  themselves  are  absolutely  reli- 
able, as  they  probably  are  not.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  school  marks  are  seldom  exact  indications  of  the 
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real  ability  of  the  pupils  receiving  them;  and  the  second  is  that 
other  factors  beside  general  intelligence  determine  success  in 
school  and  in  life  in  general.  These  factors  are  those  of  will, 
attitude,  and  emotional  character.  A  pupil  of  mediocre  ability 
may  succeed  if  he  is  determined  and  persistent;  one  of  superior 
intelligence  may  fail  if  he  is  emotionally  unstable  and  irresolute 
in  purpose. 

My  own  experience  with  group  tests  has  been  confined  to  those 
administered  to  college  students.  However,  before  discussing  my 
personal  investigations,  I  wish  to  make  brief  mention  of  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Fretwell*  in  an  investigation  carried  on 
at  Columbia  University  in  connection  with  pupils  in  the  Speyer 
School.  He  gave  to  pupils  entering  this  school  a  group  of  stan- 
dardized tests  similar  to  those  already  described,  and  found  that 
they  were  very  helpful  in  determining  the  abilities  of  these  pupils 
to  do  work  in  a  Junior  High  School  for  boys.  In  summing  up 
Vis  results  he  says:  ^'Academic  success  in  the  first  year  of  Junior 
High  School  was  more  successfully  predicted  by  a  group  of  stand- 
ardized tests  than  by  all  previous  school  marks,  or  age,  or  teachers' 
estimates." 

Turning  to  the  results  that  have  been  secured  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, I  shall  briefly  describe  the  investigations  so  far  made  and 
their  outcome.  Last  year  I  gave  the  first-year  men  two  sets  of 
psychological  tests,  the  Army  Alpha  Tests,  which  definitely 
showed  that  all  the  freshmen  then  in  college  were  in  the  so-called 
''officer"  group  according  to  intelligence,  and  a  test  in  two  parts 
called  the  Brown  University  Psychological  Test,  which  revealed 
more  in  detail  than  did  the  Army  Tests  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
viduals tested,  and  furnished  a  rather  satisfactory  basis  for  edu- 
cational diagnosis  and  prognosis.  The  Brown  University  Series 
consisted  of  the  following  sub-tests:  two  word-completion  tests; 
two  vocabulary  tests ;  two  opposites  tests ;  two  mixed  relations 
tests;  a  facts-and-conclusions  test;  and  a  simple  arithmetic  test. 
These  tests  emphasized  principally  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  they  were  compiled  on  the  assumption  that  since 

♦Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  99  (1919). 
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students  in  college  have  for  many  years  had  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  words,  their  meanings  and  relationships,  those  that 
succeeded  the  best  would  do  so  because  of  superior  intelligence 
rather  than  because  of  specific  advantages  in  training.  Results 
seemed  to  justify  this  conclusion.  "The  correlation  between  the 
Brown  University  Tests  and  the  average  marks  of  the  first  and 
second  terms  gives  a  Pearson  coefficient  of  approximately  .6,  which 
is  as  high  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  when  the  attenuation 
resulting  from  inexact  marking  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  factors  other  than  intelligence  de- 
termine scholastic  attainment.  .  .  .  During  the  first  half  of 
the  year  eighty  students  were  reported  to  me  as  doing  unsatis- 
factory work.  Of  these  eighty  students,  thirteen  had  received  a 
score  of  good  or  very  good  in  the  psychological  tests ;  fourteen  had 
received  an  average  score ;  while  in  the  case  of  fifty-three  the 
score  was  either  poor  or  very  poor.  In  other  words,  two-thirds  of 
the  men  reported  had  made  low  scores  in  their  psychological  tests, 
while  only  one-sixth  of  the  men  had  a  satisfactory  grade.  In 
several  instances  further  inquiries  were  made  in  regard  to  those 
who  had  been  doing  poor  work  in  college  and  who  had  shown 
good  ability  in  psychological  tests.  In  those  cases  thus  investi- 
gated, it  was  found  that  the  poor  work  of  the  student  could  easily 
be  explained  on  grounds  other  than  that  of  lack  of  ability. 

"During  the  second  term,  thirty-four  men  were  reported  to  me 
as  doing  work  considerably  above  average  grade.  Of  those  thus 
reported,  five  ranked  superior  in  their  psychological  tests ;  nine- 
teen, very  good;  seven,  good;  two,  average;  and  one,  poor."* 

During  the  present  year,  the  Thorndike  Comprehensive  Tests 
have  been  given  to  all  entering  students,  and  also  the  Brown 
University  Tests  to  these  same  men.  Sufficient  data  have  not  yet 
been  tabulated  to  indicate  in  more  than  a  general  way  the  result 
of  this  mental  testing.  Several  facts  have,  however,  already  ap- 
peared. In  the  first  place,  the  Thorndike  Tests  show  in  their 
distribution  of  grades  a  curve  that  conforms  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness to  the  normal  probability  curve,  and  this  means  that  the 

*See  School  and  Society,  Vol.  X,  No.  236,  pages  27-30,  July  5,  1919. 
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abilities  tested,  whatever  their  nature,  have  been  adequately  meas- 
ured. The  Brown  University  Tests  likewise  show  a  satisfactory 
distribution.  There  is  further  a  close  agreement  between  the 
results  of  the  Brown  University  Tests  and  the  Thorndike  Com- 
prehensive Tests,  indicating  that  the  factor  of  chance  has  been 
very  largely  excluded,  and  that  the  men  in  most  instances  have 
been  satisfactorily  rated.  The  success  in  college  work  of  these 
men  so  far  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  The  men  who 
took  entrance  prizes  received  the  following  grades  in  the  Thorn- 
dike  Comprehensive  Tests  and  grades  of  a  similar  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  Brown  University  Tests:  101.6,  97.6,  89.1,  88.4, 
87.0,  83.0,  71.2.  The  lowest  mark  is  not  a  valid  one,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  earning  it  is  a  foreigner  who  is  not  very 
familiar  with  the  English  language. 

In  regard  to  the  significance  of  grades  secured  in  the  Thorn- 
dike  Intelligence  Examination,  the  author  says:  "Individuals 
scoring  70  or  over  jDOssess  intellect  such  as  is  adequate  for  college 
work  and  may  be  admitted  with  no  risk  of  detriment  to  present 
standards.  Individuals  scoring  85  or  over  may  be  safely  admitted 
regardless  of  even  gross  deficiencies  in  their  representation." 

Other  facts  that  have  been  secured  which  give  some  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  psychological  tests  at  Brown  are  prognostic 
of  the  ability  of  students  to  do  college  work,  are  as  follows:  Of 
eighty  men  reported  at  mid-term  as  standing  low  in  two  or  more 
subjects,  forty-two  were  below  the  average  in  the  Brown  Tests, 
twenty-three  were  at  average,  and  fifteen  were  above.  For  the 
Thorndike  Tests,  the  corresponding  figures  are:  forty  below  aver- 
age, twenty-three  at  average,  and  fifteen  above.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  very  close  agreement  between  the  Brown  and  Thorndike  Tests 
in  respect  to  the  score  of  these  individual  men,  fifty  cases  falling 
in  the  same  quintile  in  both  tests,  twenty-seven  varying  by  one 
quintile,  and  three  by  two  quintiles.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
another  angle,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  the  men  scoring  low  in 
the  Thorndike  and  in  the  Brown  Tests  about  sixty  per  cent  have 
so  far  been  reported  as  doing  unsatisfactory  work.  Doubtless  by 
the  end  of  the  semester  this  number  v\'i]l  be  considerably  increased. 
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There  is  good  reason  to  believe  from  the  results  obtained  from 
'psychological  tests  given  at  Brown  and  at  other  institutions,  both 
of  college  and  of  secondary  grade,  that  they  serve  one  important 
means  of  ascertaining  the  scholastic  abilities  of  entering  students 
and  their  probable  success  in  academic  work.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  i&ndings  from  intelligence  tests  alone 
should  not  be  implicitly  relied  on  in  forming  the  estimate  of 
students'  abilities.  The  previous  school  record,  the  estimates  of 
principals  and  teachers,  interviews  with  those  tested,  and  various 
other  means  should  also  be  employed  as  well.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  too,  that  there  are  other  factors  beside  intelligence  that 
'contribute  to  success  in  school  and  life.  Unfortunately,  at  present, 
there  are  no  reliable  tests  for  measuring  such  traits  as  reliability, 
persistence,  honesty,  and  the  like.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words, — 
psychological  tests  are  a  valuable  aid  in  forming  estimates  in 
regard  to  individual  abilities,  but  they  should  never  be  blindly 
followed  and  should  rarely  be  accepted  as  final  without  co-oper- 
ative evidence  of  their  validity  obtained  from  all  possible  sources. 


The  Educational  Significance  of  the  Army 
Intelligence  Tests 

Eatmond  Dodge,  Pbofessoe  of  Psychology,  Wesleyan 

University. 

f""""""""""""'"!  NDOUBTEDLY  the  most  important  episode  in  the 
I  ¥  T  I  history  of  mental  testing  was  the  gigantic  task  of 
I  ^J  I  tesing  the  draft  army.  That  overshadowed  all  pre- 
I  I    vious  achievement,  and  put  mental  testing  in  the 

S:iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit^  limelight.  In  view  of  the  great  practical  value  of 
I  I    its    results    in    that    instance,    it    can    henceforth 

I  1    neither  be  ignored  nor  laughed  out  of  court.     In 

""  both  Psychology  and  Education  we  are  bound  to 
ask  what  this  achievement  has  contributed  to  our  traditions,  as 
well  as  what  it  portends  for  our  future. 

Divested  of  distracting  details  the  Army  intelligence  test  may 
be  best  regarded  as  an  instrument  carefully  constructed  by  a 
group  of  experts,  corrected  by  an  elaborate  preliminary  trial,  and 
standardized  by  an  enormously  extended  practical  use.  The 
nature  of  the  instrument  is  a  kind  of  mental  yardstick,  a  scale 
for  the  estimation  of  adult  intelligence.  Let  me  assume  a  general 
acquaintance  with  its  construction. 

Eight  groups  of  relatively  simple  questions,  a  total  of  212, 
tapped  a  wide  variety  of  mental  processes  and  common  experi- 
ences. Under  definite  limitations  of  time,  correctly  answering 
135  of  these  questions  marked  a  soldier  as  having  very  superior 
intelligence;  105  correct  answers  marked  him  as  superior;  75  as 
high  average;  54  as  average,  and  25  as  low  average.  Below  that 
to  15  correct  answers  was  rated  inferior.  Erom  14  to  no  correct 
answers  was  rated  as  very  inferior. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  help  to  eliminate  from 
the  army  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  those  recruits  whose 
defective  intelligence  would  make  them  a  menace  to  the  military 
organization.    Erom  the  total  of  about  two  million  men  who  were 
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psychologically  examined,  3  per  cent  were  rated  below  the  mental 
age  of  ten  years.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  these  men  was  worth 
to  the  army  what  it  cost  to  train  him.  One-half  of  one  per  cent 
were  so  defective  as  to  be  recommended  for  discharge.  Three- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent  were  recommended  for  development  bat- 
talions, and  about  the  same  number  for  limited  service  in  tasks 
that  required  a  minimum  of  mental  activity. 

But  the  military  value  of  an  early  and  reliable  estimate  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  each  recruit  proved  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated.  In  the  enormous  task  of  building  up  an  effective 
army  organization  it  proved  important  to  discover  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  those  recruits  who  could  learn  the  new  duties  that 
were  required  of  them  as  soldiers  in  the  shortest  time.  To  train 
quick  learners  and  slow  learners  together  in  the  same  companies 
was  an  intolerably  wasteful  process,  when  every  day  might  make 
a  vital  difference  in  the  issue  of  the  war.  Moreover,  the  army 
needed  a  large  number  of  men  with  superior  intelligence  for 
oificers.  While  high  general  intelligence  did  not  guarantee  good 
officer  material,  it  was  conspicuous  that  good  officers  regularly 
ranked  high  in  the  intelligence  tests.  In  the  selection  of  men  for 
officer  training  camps  mental  tests  were  obviously  preferable  to 
the  importunity  of  influential  friends.  They  proved  greatly  supe- 
rior to  personal  impressions. 

Furthermore,  the  various  trades  represented  in  the  draft  made 
consistent  demands  not  only  on  physical  strength  and  endurance, 
but  also  on  that  ability  to  meet  new  and  complex  situations  which 
we  call  general  intelligence.  We  commonly  deplore  spoiling  a 
first-class  mechanic  to  make  a  poor  executive.  Apparently  the 
scientific  measurement  of  general  intelligence  will  go  a  long  way 
in  estimating  whether  a  person  has  the  general  intelligence  that 
is  required  for  average  success  in  any  given  trade  or  profession. 

But  it  is  easily  possible  to  expect  too  much  of  mental  tests. 
Prophecy  of  the  future  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  a  record  of 
actual  developments,  even  in  such  relatively  simple  matters  aa 
the  weather.  The  only  final  indicator  of  the  inability  of  a  person 
to  succeed  in  a  profession  is  failure;  and  even  a  failure  may  bo 
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the  one  factor  in  the  complex  mental  conditions  that  is  necessary 
for  success.  In  view  of  the  suddenly  developed  popular  interest 
in  mental  tests,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  so-called  men- 
tal test  is  of  the  least  scientific  value  unless  it  rests  on  a  scientific 
analysis  of  the  process  to  be  tested,  and  unless  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly systematized  and  statistically  evaluated  in  the  applications 
for  which  it  is  suited. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  developing  the  Army  test  em- 
phasize over  and  over  again  that  it  must  not  be  expected  to  apply 
indiscriminately ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
those  for  which  it  was  constructed,  it  must  be  scientifically  re- 
modeled. On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  stands  the  fact  that 
the  Army  test  is  today  the  most  thoroughly  standardized  adult 
test  of  intelligence  in  the  world.  Approximately  two  million 
men,  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
every  nationality  that  is  represented  in  our  complex  social  struc- 
ture, with  every  existing  educational  and  social  background,  took 
these  identical  tests.  To  fail  to  exploit  these  unprecedented  data 
would  be  a  scientific  calamity.  To  fail  to  get  some  profit  from 
an  experience  of  such  magnitude  would  be  sheer  stupidity. 

Quite  apart  from  all  questions  of  content,  the  technical  achieve- 
ment of  Major  Yerkes  and  his  colleagues  is  well  worth  the  serious 
consideration  of  educators.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  con- 
struct two  college  entrance  papers  so  that  the  grades  will  be  really 
comparable.  To  read  the  examination  papers  of  a  class  of  one 
hundred  men  accurately  is  a  difficult  and  a  burdensome  task. 
Tew  readers  would  mark  the  same  paper  twice  exactly  the  same. 
No  reader  would  ever  mark  a  paper  like  any  other  except  by  acci- 
dent. The  Army  examined  about  two  million  men.  The  papers 
could  be  marked  by  unskilled  clerks  with  a  probable  error  of  a 
fraction  of  one  per  cent.  The  various  series  were  thoroughly 
standardized  and  are  of  practically  identical  value. 

The  first  technical  achievement  of  the  Army  test  is  that  of 
successful  group  examinations  of  intelligence.  The  problem  of 
sifting  great  numbers  of  persons  with  respect  to  their  intelligence 
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is  solved.  This  technique  bids  fair  to  become  an  essential  part 
of  the  modern  school  survey. 

But  the  technical  achievement  probably  reaches  further.  The 
high  correlation  between  the  Aljjha  tests  and  school  grades,  wher- 
ever comparable  data  are  available,  raises  the  question  whether 
our  present  examination  forms  with  their  soul-destroying  methods 
of  evaluation  are  not  the  result  of  mental  inertia  rather  than  of 
merit.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  content  but  of  the  method 
of  question  construction.  The  army  task  was  possible  only  by 
making  the  shortest  possible  answers  indicate  the  maximum  of 
mental  fact.  Except  in  the  mathematical  sciences  we  commonly 
ask  short  questions  and  wade  through  pages  of  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully camouflaged  ignorance  to  find  and  evaluate  the  percent- 
age of  information  in  the  answers.  With  the  available  data  on 
the  art  of  constructing  questions  whose  answers  may  be  read  by 
stencil,  I  believe  that  it  would  pay  each  of  the  school  disciplines 
to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  burdens  of  examination 
reading  can  be  lightened  by  modem  question  construction.  The 
use  of  checks,  underscoring,  filling  in  significant  words  and  elim- 
inating superfluous  ones,  the  rearrangement  of  disarranged  sen- 
tences, the  selection  of  equivalent  phrases,  and  the  indication  of 
relationships,  may  not  all  be  equally  practicable,  but  in  few  school 
subjects  would  they  all  be  impossible. 

A  further  complaint  against  our  present  examination  methods 
is  that  many  examinations  test  the  student's  memory  without  test- 
ing his  ability  to  use  his  information  quickly  and  accurately.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  Army  test  aimed  at  the  ability  to  apply  infor- 
mation, to  see  relationships,  to  correctly  interpret  and  to  follow 
instructions,  to  estimate  situations  quickly,  to  collect  the  relevant 
intellectual  resources,  to  choose  and  indicate  fitting  responses, 
to  discriminate  between  similar  suggestions ;  in  a  w^ord,  to  use 
the  available  mental  equipment.  I  believe  that  a  careful  study 
of  these  technical  devices  would  go  a  long  way  towards  improv- 
ing not  only  the  forai  but  the  method  of  ovir  school  examinations. 

For  our  present  school  needs  probably  the  most  important 
technical  achievement  of  the  Alj^ha  test  was  the  construction  of 
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a  series  of  papers  of  the  same  difficulty.  The  present  disparity 
of  supposed  equal  tests  for  college  entrance  is  little  short  of  a 
scandal.  It  needs  no  exposure  in  this  audience.  The  papers 
probably  seem  equally  difficult  to  the  experts  who  frame  them. 
That  of  course  is  not  significant.  Their  disparity  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  candidates  for  promotion  is  not  the  result  of  poor 
judgment,  it  is  the  result  of  sheer  mental  inertia,  sometimes  called 
by  a  less  euphonious  name.  Methods  of  calibration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  questions  for  picked  groups  are  neither  cumbersome  nor 
difficult. 

These  technical  lessons  of  the  Army  tests  are  after  all  rather 
accidental.  They  are  not  new.  It  is  their  success  in  the  army 
task  that  brings  them  especially  to  our  attention  now. 

Probably  the  most  obvious  and  scientifically  the  best  justified 
educational  exploitation  of  the  army  tests  occurs  when  it  becomes 
desirable  to  estimate  the  mentality  of  large  groups  of  individuals 
in  terms  of  relative  frequency.  The  partial  elaboration  of  the 
Army  data  has  already  given  valuable  information  of  this  sort. 
The  geographical  distribution  of  high  as  well  as  of  low  intelli- 
gence in  the  draft  army  deserves  careful  study  for  its  social  and 
educational  significance.  The  distribution  of  various  grades  of 
intelligence  in  the  various  trades  and  professions,  in  the  different 
racial  stocks,  as  well  as  in  the  various  strata  of  our  social  fabric 
indicates  serious  social  and  educational  responsibilities. 

The  results  of  the  army  tests  give  us  the  first  scientific  data 
on  the  general  intelligence  requirements  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions. This  data  is  far  from  complete  or  satisfactory.  We  are 
a  long  way  yet  from  a  scientific  vocational  guidance,  in  spite  of 
common  sense  and  some  pretentious  charlatanry.  But  while  I 
believe  that  there  is  in  its  present  status  more  danger  than  good, 
any  positive  data  like  those  supplied  by  the  Xrvaj  tests  make  a 
real  step  forward. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  educationally  the  most 
significant  promise  of  the  Army  tests  is  in  connection  with  school 
surveys.  As  they  were  originally  constructed  the  Army  tests 
would  be  applicable  chiefly  to  high  schools  and  colleges,  or  groups 
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of  a  corresponding  mental  age.  A  committee  of  the  ISTational 
Research  Council  is  working  on  an  analogous  series  for  the  grades. 
One  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  educational  usefulness  of  stand- 
ardized group  tests  of  this  character.  They  furnish  the  school 
surveyor,  the  superintendent,  the  individual  teacher,  or  the  anx- 
ious parent  with  a  reliable  instrument  for  the  estimation  of  gen- 
eral intelligence.  For  purposes  of  equalizing  classes,  of  giving 
special  help  to  those  who  need  it,  for  estimating  the  needs  of  a 
community,  a  class,  or  an  individual,  such  data  are  invaluable  in 
modern  pedagogy. 

Standardized  tests  of  intelligence  also  give  the  first  reliable 
conditions  for  a  scientific  estimate  of  teaching  efficiency.  We 
already  have  some  interesting  published  data  for  a  comparison  of 
high  school  and  college  classes  with  the  draft.  Doubtless  much  un- 
published data  will  eventually  become  available  when  their  value 
is  realized.  All  available  material  of  this  sort  shows  that  high 
schools  and  colleges  deal  with  a  highly  selected  class.  It  explains 
the  eagerness  of  Army  and  ISTavy  personnel  officers  of  the  various 
arms  of  the  service  to  secure  high  school  and  college  men,  not 
primarily  because  of  what  they  had  been  taught,  but  because  they 
were  intelligent  enough  to  be  highly  teachable.  Various  schools 
and  courses  apparently  select  their  students  with  various  degrees 
of  care.  Excellence  in  the  product  of  a  school,  a  system,  or  a 
feacher  means  little  or  nothing  unless  taken  in  comparison  with 
the  kind  of  material  from  which  the  product  comes.  Two  teach- 
ers are  not  necessarily  equally  good  because  their  pupils  get  equal 
average  gTades  on  a  common  test.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
comparison  of  the  initial  capacity  of  the  pupil  would  prove  that 
one  of  the  two  has  possessed  the  genius  to  bring  inferior  material 
to  a  standard  development. 

We  possess  a  variety  of  more  or  less  unreliable  indicators  of 
the  relative  standing  of  different  institutions.  After  all,  the 
only  final  criterion  of  the  value  of  an  educational  institution  is 
the  development  it  makes  in  the  material  that  it  receives.  When 
that  is  measured  in  some  demonstrable  way  the  social  value  of 
the  institution  can  be  estimated   scientifically.     It  is   likely  to 
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be  quite  different  from  its  pretensions,  the  estimate  of  partisan 
advocates,  or  its  popular  reputation. 

The  same  difficulty  that  confronts  us  in  estimating  teaching 
ability  and  institutional  efficiency  disturbs  our  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  various  school  disciplines  and  school  courses.  What 
would  education  not  give  today  if  it  had  some  record  of  the 
general  intelligence  of  those  freshmen  who  later  took  the  full 
classical  course,  to  compare  with  those  who  took  manual  training, 
scientific  or  vocational  courses,  so  that  we  could  estimate  quanti- 
tatively the  results  of  four  years'  training  in  these  different 
lines. 

Obviously  the  intelligence  test  furnishes  education  with  an  in- 
strument that  until  the  present  has  been  entirely  lacking.  Doubt- 
less the  instrument  is  still  quite  imperfect,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  we  are  entering  on  a  new  era  of  quantitative  investi- 
gation. 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
educational  problems,  still  quite  unanswered  in  terms  that  educa- 
tion can  regard  as  adequate  or  final,  is  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  any  sort  of  education  on  general  intelligence.  We  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  as  to  what  kind  of  training  in  the  high  school 
will  give  a  graduate  the  best  development  for  profiting  by  a  college 
course,  or  a  technical  school,  for  business  or  for  industrial  life.  We 
are  reasonably  sure  of  the  dictum  that  if  we  want  a  definite  habit 
the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  it  is  to  train  it.  But  not  all  of  any  life 
is  made  up  of  definite  habits.  Mentality,  guarantees  more  or  less 
capacity  to  meet  new  situations  as  they  arise,  to  arrive  at  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  on  matters  of  public  policy,  to  adapt  one's  self  to 
new  environments  or  to  industrial  changes,  to  organize  and  run 
intelligently  the  microcosmic  democracy  of  a  home.  What  kind 
of  school  training  best  develops  this  general  intelligence?  On 
this  question  we  face  educational  chaos.  There  is  no  answer.  If 
we  point  to  the  excellence  of  the  graduates  of  certain  kinds  of 
schools  or  of  certain  kinds  of  courses,  we  have  no  proper  estimate 
of  what  part  the  school  or  course  had  in  training,  and  what  part 
it  had' in  selecting  excellent  stock. 
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I  am  not  crassly  arguing  that  the  present  army  test  will  prove 
adequate  to  all  educational  tasks;  I  do  not  insist  that  the  army 
tests  point  the  way  to  instruments  of  precision  to  replace  our  pres- 
ent guess  work  and  much  talking.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  whatever  faults  the  army  tests  may  have  and  however  we  may 
supplement  them  for  special  purposes,  the  enormous  mass  of  data 
that  is  already  available  for  comparison  makes  it  mandatory  that 
we  use  it  intact,  absolutely  as  prescribed,  wherever  widespread 
comparisons  are  desiderata.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that 
additions  and  modifications  should  be  embodied  in  supplementary 
tests,  leaving  the  standard  army  series  intact  for  comparison. 

I  realize  that  this  is  only  my  personal  judgment.  But  as  I 
see  it,  the  value  of  a  scale  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  use  it,  rather  than  to  its  absolute  ideality.  It 
might  be  convenient  to  have  our  inches  larger  by  half,  to  have  16 
pecks  in  a  barrel,  etc.,  but  any  arbitrary  change  of  scales  produces 
confusion,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  motives.  If  there  is  no 
reduction  formula,  a  change  in  units  is  fatal  to  knowledge.  All 
this  does  not  imply  that  we  do  not  need  new  scales,  or  that  we  do 
not  need  revisions  of  the  army  scale.  It  insists  only  that  in  the 
matter  of  scales,  standards  are  more  important  than  initiative. 

Every^  complete  mental  process  involves  both  stimulation  and 
inhibition.  This  is  true  not  only  of  perception,  attention,  and 
action,  but  also  of  judgment.  So  a  complete  evaluation  of  the 
army  tests  for  education  demands  that  we  inquire  what  they  did 
not  do  for  the  army, as  well  as  what  they  did.  Kotably  the  army 
tests  could  not  pick  successful  officers  infallibly.  ISTeither  could 
they  pick  infallibly  the  best  privates,  or  the  worst.  They  could 
not  pick  the  best  men  to  train  for.  aviators,  engineers,  intelligence 
ofiicers,  bakers,  blacksmiths,  or  a  blessed  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
specialties  that  the  army  needed. 

They  made  no  pretense  of  doing  these  things.  On  the  contrary 
they  expressly  disclaimed  fitness  to  do  them.  One  doesn't  criti- 
cize bird-shot  because  it  will  not  kill  a  rhinosceros,  or  a  corn- 
plaster  because  it  will  not  cure  bronchitis.  One  of  the  marks  of 
a  good  workman  is  the  knowledge  of  what  not  to  use  a  tool  for. 
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Whoever  uses  a  razor  to  sliarpen  pencils,  or  a  plane  to  cut  nails, 
suffers  two  disappointments.  He  is  disappointed  in  the  results 
and  in  the  tool. 

The  Armv  test  was  an  instrument  to  grade  intelligence.  We 
all  know  that  intelligence  is  only  one  of  the  factors  that  condition 
success  as  an  officer,  a  teacher,  or  a  man  of  affairs.  How  shall 
one  grade  the  other  factors  ?  Some  of  us  were  working  during  the 
war  on  just  such  problems,  trying  to  discover  special  fitness  for 
special  tasks.  Possibly,  some  time  in  the  future,  analogous  instru- 
ments will  be  devised  for  gTading  morale,  enthusiasm,  loyalty, 
perseverance,  sense  of  values  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  for 
persuasiveness  and  suggestibility,  for  the  qualities  of  leadership, 
organization,  and  co-operation,  for  the  power  to  inspire  others  and 
to  hold  them  to  great  tasks.  The  army  test  is  not  that  kind  of  an 
instrument  and  no  scale  of  this  sort  is  available,  l^one  is  in 
sight.  Furthermore,  no  scientific  estimates  are  yet  available  to 
determine  in  what  proportions  these  factors  must  combine  with 
general  intelligence,  or  special  intelligence,  to  insure  success  as 
students,  engineers,  teachers,  lawyers,  factory  managers,  or  grave- 
diggers.  What  is  worse,  we  have  no  satisfactory  analysis  of  the 
mental  constitution  into  its  elementary  factors,  and  little  knowl- 
edge of  how  the  factors  that  we  do  know  actually  co-operate  in 
any  given  mental  complex. 

It  is  these  limitations  of  our  knowledge  that  make  scientific 
vocational  guidance  at  present  impossible,  and  its  pretense  a  fake. 
They  also  make  it  dangerous  to  establish  any  simple  formula  of 
routine  tests  for  the  capacity  to  learn  any  task,  military,  indus- 
trial, or  educational.  With  relative  ease  one  may  test  actual  ac- 
complishment ;  actual  trade  ability,  as  in  the  army  trade  tests ; 
actual  information  or  the  ability  to  use  it,  by  suitable  standard- 
ized tasks,  verbal,  performance,  or  combined.  But  the  correla- 
tion of  accomplishment  with  the  capacity  for  further  development 
in  different  or  even  in  related  directions  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  sort  large  groups  of  persons 
quickly  for  their  presumptive  ability  to  handle  new  jobs,  any  real 
indicator  of  any  of  the  complex  conditions  of  success  is  better 
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than  chance.  Doubtless  under  such  circumstances,  if  one  were 
limited  to  a  single  factor,  the  most  useful  measure  would  be  gen- 
eral intelligence.  But  taken  alone  in  any  individual  case  it  may 
be  grossly  misleading. 

The  only  final  test  of  the  ability  to  learn  to  do  any  specific  job 
is  to  try  it.  Even  then,  success  or  failure  in  the  first  trial  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  next  instance  will  end  like  the  first.  Fail- 
ure may  be  the  one  necessary  stimulus  to  subsequent  success.  Pre- 
liminary success  may,  and  not  infrequently  does,  invite  subsequent 
failure.  In  a  common-sense,  practical  way  we  commonly  recog- 
nize and  provide  for  these  tests  by  trial.  In  education  we  com- 
monly assume  that  if  a  boy  does  well  in  his  high  school  work  he 
is  likely  to  do  well  in  college,  particularly  if  the  subjects  are  simi- 
lar. But  many  a  child  doing  relatively  poorly  in  preparatory  sub- 
jects blossoms  out  in  college  or  later  as  a  writer,  an  executive,  a 
scientist,  or  some  other  particular  kind  of  excellence. 

School  life  itself  is  not  merely  a  period  of  development  of  spe- 
cial capacities,  and  the  acquisition  of  social  inheritance;  it  may 
be  and  should  be  a  great  test  period,  in  which  the  child  is  proving 
his  capacities  by  the  trial  and  error  method. 

I  believe  that  education  must  be  on  its  guard  not  to  be  stam- 
peded into  dependence  on  simple  tests,  where  test  techniques  are, 
and  apparently  for  a  long  time  to  come  must  remain,  very  imper- 
fect indicators  of  the  complex  factors  that  make  up  a  human  per- 
sonality. I  hope  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  extrinsic 
tests,  however  refined,  will  take  the  place  of  performance  tests  for 
any  educational  preferment.  At  the  present  time,  no  responsible 
person,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  recommended  the  substitution 
of  intelligence  tests  for  performance  tests  as  a  criterion  for  prepa- 
ration for  further  school  work.  Where  the  intelligence  tests  are 
most  trusted,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  only  used  as  supple- 
mentary data. 

For  some  time  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  properly  chosen, 
and  used  in  connection  with  other  data,  there  was  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  diagnostic  use  of  mental  tests  for  orthopedic 
pedagogy.     There  seems  to  be  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the  methods 
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of  the  psychological  clinic  should  not  be  adapted  to  normal  teach- 
ing. Doubtless  every  real  teacher  who  watches  his  students  and 
talks  with  them  personally  about  life  and  work,  their  difficulties 
and  their  hopes,  serves  unofficially  as  an  educational  orthopedist. 
But  this  is  the  special  privilege  of  the  teacher  of  small  classes  in 
small  institutions.  Such  orthopedic  work  is  probably  destined  to 
become  more  and  more  the  specific  task  of  experts,  especially  in 
cases  that  do  not  yield  to  interested  and  experienced  pedagogical 
sense.  But  certainly  all  of  us,  whether  experts  or  not,  need  the 
precise  information  concerning  our  students  that  only  suitable 
tests  can  supply. 

At  present  such  diagnostic  tests  are  far  from  complete.  The 
army  tests  are  quite  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  But  in  cases 
of  academic  deficiency  not  otherwise  clear,  it  is  probable  that  a 
first  and  important  step  may  be  taken  by  the  application  of  a 
standard  intelligence  scale.  Such  a  test  should  decide  whether 
the  defect  is  one  of  general  intelligence  or  of  morale.  What 
should  be  done  to  correct  defective  intelligence  or  defective  morale 
is  quite  another  story.  I  doubt  if  the  mental  testers  as  such  have 
any  special  claim  to  wisdom. 

As  it  stands,  in  spite  of  obvious  limitations,  the  army  intelli- 
gence test  seems  to  be  a  useful  educational  instrument.  It  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  group  examinations  of  intelligence 
with  a  maximum  indication  of  mentality  and  a  minimum  demand 
on  the  examiner.  It  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  construct- 
ing equivalent  series  of  examinations  of  equal  difficulty.  It  is 
especially  useful  for  surveys  of  high  school  and  college  students. 
The  main  advantage  of  using  it  just  as  it  stands  is  the  possibility 
of  comparisons  with  the  data  from  the  draft  army  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  cases.  The  army  scale  is  at  present  our  only 
universal  scale  of  adult  intelligence. 

It  should  be  useful  also  for  the  quantitative  study  of  a  number 
of  important  educational  questions,  including  the  estimation  of 
teaching  efficiency,  of  the  kind  of  students  taking  various  courses 
and  entering  various  institutions  and  professions;  including  also 
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the  effect  of  various  courses  and  kinds  of  training  on  general 
intelligence. 

As  a  factor  in  determining  promotion,  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance,  I  believe  that  we  should  continue  to  use  it  and 
all  other  extrinsic  tests  with  extreme  caution.  Actual  develop- 
ment is  the  only  final  criterion  of  the  capacity  to  develop. 


The  Place  of  Psychological  Tests  in  the 
Admission  of  Students  to  College 

Adam  Leeoy  Jones,  Director  of  University  Admissions, 
Columbia  University. 

*'"'"" °"«" «fHE  problem  of  admission  to  college  is  a  problem  of 

great  educational  significance.  It  touches  both,  the 
school  and  college.  It  bears  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  the  college  and  to  the  accom- 
$]imiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiic^  plishment  of  that  purpose.  It  is  especially  impor- 
I  I    tant  at  the  present  time. 

i  I        Attention  has  been  especially  fixed  upon  the  col- 

♦"""'"""°""""""'*  leges  because  of  the  record  made  by  college  men  in 
the  war.  We  expected  that  they  would  be  courageous  and  patri- 
otic, but  we  were  perhaps  not  prepared  to  find  them  showing  so 
extraordinary  a  capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  unexpected 
situations  and  so  able  to  use  their  intelligence  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  practical  results.  Prof.  William  James  once  defined 
intelligence  as  "the  abiliity  to  deal  with  novel  situations."  Col- 
leges are  supposed  to  train  intelligence  as  well  as  to  give  in- 
struction. 

It  is  significant  that  the  products  of  the  colleges  should  have 
done  so  well  in  situations  requiring  the  exercise  of  faculties  which 
the  college  is  supposed  especially  to  train. 

College  teachers  are  not  disposed  to  flatter  themselves  by  think- 
ing that  the  unusual  showing  by  their  former  pupils  is  due  wholly, 
or  even  to  any  very  great  extent,  to  the  efforts  of  college  faculties, 
though  they  are  perhaps  less  inclined  to  regard  too  seriously  some 
of  the  criticisms  which  were  so  frequent  a  few  years  ago.  They 
do  not  believe  that  college  education  is  a  complete  failure  what- 
ever criticisms  may  be  urged  against  it. 

They  realize,  moreover,  that  the  need  for  training  intelligence 
at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future  will  be  greater  than  ever, 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  do  their  work  with  greater 
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efficiency  and  to  use  their  own  intelligence  to  better  effect  than 
in  the  past. 

They  must  put  their  effort  where  it  will  count  most,  and  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  students  with  whom  they  deal  must  be  more 
carefully  selected  than  in  the  past. 

Everyone  loiows  that  a  good  many  students  have  gone  through 
college  who  were  very  distinctly  below  the  mental  level  which 
college  men  should  have,  and  that  the  effort  devoted  to  trying  to 
educate  inferior  students  means  so  much  energy  and  time  taken 
away  from  those  who  are  better  worth  the  effort.  Moreover,  the 
presence  of  inferior  students  means  a  slowing  down  of  the  work 
for  all. 

The  question  is  then,  How  best  to  select  the  students  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  greatly  improved  college  education  which 
we  ho25e  is  to  be  given  in  the  future? 

There  are  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  account.  One  is  the 
matter  of  preparation,  and  this  is  one  on  which  emphasis  in  the 
past  has  been  principally  put.  We  have  asked,  What  does  the 
applicant  know  about  certain  subjects  ?  What  has  been  his  ac- 
complishment in  his  secondary  school  ?  Does  he  know  his  sec- 
ondary school  work? 

These  facts  are  important  and  do  constitute  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  in  making  up  a  boy's  readiness  for  college  work. 
Still  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  have  learned  his  secondary  school 
work  well  enough  to  meet  the  entrance  tests  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  character  and  of  an  inferior  grade  of  intelligence.  We  all 
know  what  a  careful  tutor  can  do  with  very  poor  material. 

We  have  not  wholly  neglected  the  matter  of  character  in  the 
past,  though  for  the  most  part  we  have  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  getting  detailed  information  about  the  student's  moral  makeup. 
We  have  usually  asked  some  one  to  certify  that  he  is  a  person  of 
good  moral  character,  but  whether  he  has  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  a  first-rate  citizen  we  usually  do  not  know. 

We  ought  to  have  definite  information  on  such  points.  We 
ought  to  loiow  the  part  he  has  taken  in  the  life  of  the  school, 
whether  he  has  manifested  public  spirit,  whether  he  has  qualities 
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of  leadership,  whether  he  is  persevering  and  industrious.  We 
want  to  know  whether  his  moral  influence  in  his  school  has  been 
for  good.  We  want  to  know  his  range  of  interests,  whether  he  has 
helped  himself  through  school  financially  or  otherwise. 

Both  preparation  and  character  are  absolutely  vital,  but  there 
is  one  other  vital  factor  to  which  we  have  given  too  little  atten- 
tion in  the  past — and  that  is  intelligence,  mental  ability. 

To  be  sure,  the  character  of  the  boy's  preparation  gives  some 
clue  to  it  but  we  well  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  thorough 
test.  Until  recently  there  were  no  reliable  tests  of  intelligence, 
but  within  the  past  few  years  intelligence  examinations  have  been 
worked  out  and  thoroughly  tried. 

The  papers  presented  by  Prof.  Colvin  and  Prof.  Dodge  have 
shown  what  the  character  of  these  examinations  is.  Just  what 
qualities  are  shown  in  any  given  question  in  the  tests  may  not  be 
easy  to  state.  Indeed,  just  what  intelligence  is,  is  a  thing  not  easy 
to  say.  We  know  that  it  implies  certain  qualities  and  these  quali- 
ties are  essential  for  our  purpose. 

Without  attempting  anything  which  pretends  to  be  a  definition, 
let  me  suggest  that  intelligence  at  any  rate  implies  attention, 
power  of  attention,  ability  to  discriminate  between  facts  and  ideas, 
a  reasonably  wide  range  of  information,  a  comprehension  of  situ- 
ations, the  formulation  of  possible  solutions  of  problems,  and 
judging  among  these  solutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot 
do  better  in  looking  for  a  working  definition  than  to  adopt  the 
one  suggested  above,  i.  e.,  that  intelligence  is  the  ability  to  deal 
with  novel  situations. 

An  institution  whose  business  it  is  to  train  intelligence  should 
certainly  employ  every  means  to  discover  the  extent  to  which 
intelligence  is  possessed  by  those  who  come  to  it  for  training. 

No  one  would  claim  that  the  new  intelligence  examinations  are 
a  final  solution  to  the  problem  of  admission  to  college,  l^o  one 
would  claim  that  admission  to  college  should  be  based  upon  an 
intelligence  examination  alone,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be 
said,  without  question  or  doubt,  that  among  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college,  the  passing  of  an  intelligence  examination 
is  one  that  is  indispensable. 


The  Attitude  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 

towards  Standards  for 

Degree  Giving  Institutions 

Senator  George  B.  Churchill,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 

Committee  on  Education,   Massachusetts 

Legislature,  1919. 

*""" ""'""' 'f  HE  essential  features  of  Massachusetts  legislation 

I  on  this  subject,  up  to  the  present  year,  may  be 
I  stated  in  a  few  words.  Incorporation  of  educa- 
J  tional  institutions  and  authorization  to  grant  de- 
^}iiiiiniiii!aiiiiiiiiiiiic^  grees  were  recognized  as  two  distinct  matters  as 
I  i    far  back  as  as  1692,  when  the  General  Court  of  the 

i  1    Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  incorporated  Har- 

*'""" ° '*  vard  College.  This  act  in  its  earlier  sections  estab- 
lished the  corporation,  and  then  went  on:  "And  whereas  it  is  a 
laudable  custom  in  universities  ...  to  confer  academical  de- 
grees or  titles  on  those  who,  by  their  good  manners  and  pro- 
ficiency as  to  knowledge  .   .   .  have  been  judged  worthy  thereof ; 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  (Sec.  6)  That  the  president  and  fellows 
of  the  said  college  shall  have  power  ...  to  grant  and  admit 
to  academical  degrees,  as  in  the  universities  in  England,  such 
as  in  respect  of  learning  and  good  manners  they  shall  find  worthy 
to  be  promoted  thereunto." 

JSTo  legislation  bearing  on  the  right  to  gTant  degrees  appears 
until  1883.  Up  to  this  year  many  institutions  were  incorporated 
under  the  general  law  and  by  special  acts.  Some  that  were  in- 
corporated by  special  act  were  also  authorized  like  Harvard  to 
grant  degrees.     Others  were  authorized  by  a  later  special  act. 

Some  institutions  probably  assumed  that  their  special  acts  and 
the  general  law  of  incorporation  carried  l\y  implication  authority 
to  grant  degrees.  Eor  in  1883  was  passed  "An  act  to  prohibit 
certain   medical    societies   from   conferring   degrees."      This  act 
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evaded  the  question  of  the  general  right  to  grant  degrees  under  the 
General  Laws. 

Evidently  some  institutions  continued  to  act  in  accordance  with 
this  assumed  right,  for  in  1893,  upon  the  petition  of  Harvard 
College  for  legislation  "to  prevent  the  false  assumption  for  adver- 
tising and  other  similar  purposes  of  the  credit  or  academic  de- 
grees of  institutions  of  learning,"  Chap.  355  of  1893  (K.  L.  1902, 
Chap.  208,  sees.  75,  76)  was  passed,  prohibiting  "in  the  broadest 
terms  the  conferring  of  degrees  without  special  authority  from 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  any  false  representation  in  regard  to 
them."* 

In  other  words,  it  now  requires  a  special  act  of  the  legislature 
to  authorize  an  institution  to  grant  degrees.  The  penalty  for 
granting  degrees  without  such  authorization  is  a  fine  up  to  $1,000, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year,  or  both. 

The  method  of  procedure  to  secure  such  a  right  was  established 
by  Laws  of  1896,  1912  and  1914,  requiring,  first,  publication  of 
notice  of  petition  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion ;  second,  "that  the  board  of  education  shall  transmit  such 
petition  to  the  General  Court  during  the  first  week  of  the  following 
session,  together  with  its  recommendations  relative  thereto."  It 
should  be  noted  that  up  to  the  present  year  no  standards  whatever 
for  any  degree-giving  institution  had  been  established  by  the 
statutes  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  is  today  the  case.  The  legis- 
lature is  at  liberty,  in  the  case  of  any  petition  that  is  laid  before 
it,  to  grant  or  deny  the  right  in  accordance  with  any  standards  it 
chooses  at  the  moment  to  apply,  or  upon  no  standard  at  all.  Since 
1912,  every  such  petition  has  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  education,  and  that  board  has  been  at 
liberty  to  apply  its  own  standards  in  determining  its  recom- 
mendation; but  the  committee  on  education  in  its  report  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  legislature  in  its  action,  have  been  in  no  wise 
bound  to  adopt  either  the  standards  or  the  recommendations  of 

♦From  an  unpublished  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  W.  I.  Hamilton  and  G.  A. 
Myrick,  1917.  I  am  indebted  to  this  report  for  most  of  my  synopsis  of  early  legislation  on 
this  subject. 
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the  board,   and  have,   in  fact,  and  in  the  session  of  this  year, 
disregarded  them  on  occasion. 

But  in  the  session  of  this  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  education,  was  passed  (Chap.  293,  General  Acts, 
1919)  "An  Act  Relative  to  the  Granting  of  Degrees  by  Colleges 
and  other  Institutions  of  Learning,"  the  text  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

[GENERAL  ACT] 

[Chap.   293.] 

An  Act  relative  to  the  granting  of  degrees  by  colleges  and 

other  institutions  of  learning. 

Whereas,  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  common- 
wealth that  no  educational  institution  should  be  incorporated  with 
power  to  grant  degrees  nor  should  the  charter  of  an  existing  edu- 
cational institution  be  so  amended  as  to  give  it  such  power,  unless 
the  educational  equipment  and  the  maintenance  provisions  of  the 
institution  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  education;  there- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  said  policy  into  effect. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Whoever  intends  to  present  to  the  general  court 
a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  college,  university  or  other 
educational  institution  with  power  to  grant  degrees,  or  for  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  of  any  existing  educational  institution 
which  will  give  it  such  power,  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
iN'ovember  prior  to  its  intended  presentation,  deposit  the  same 
in  the  office  of  the  board  of  education. 

Section  2.  The  petitioners  shall  give  notice  of  the  petition 
by  publishing  a  copy  thereof  once  in  each  of  three  successive 
weeks  in  such  newspapers  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may 
designate,  the  last  publication  to  be  made  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  the  session  of  the  general  court  at  which  the  petition  is 
to  be  presented,  and  the  petitioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  file  with  the  said  commissioner  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  petition  has  so  been  published. 

Section  3.  If  the  petition  is  approved  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, it  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  general  court  during  the 
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first  week  of  the  following  session,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions relative  thereto. 

Section  4.  ISTo  individual,  school,  association,  corporation  of 
institution  of  learning  not  holding  degree-conferring  powers  under 
a  special  charter  granted  by  the  general  court  shall  use  the  desig- 
nation of  university  or  college,  but  nothing  herein  shall  deprive 
any  educational  institution  whose  name  now  includes  the  word 
''university"  or  "college'  of  the  right  to  continue  the  use  thereof. 
Violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  or  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

SECTioisr  5.  Section  six  of  chapter  three  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  as  amended  by  chapter  fifty-six  of 
the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  so  much  of  section 
seven  of  said  chapter  three  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed.      [Approved  July  9,  1919. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  act  some  of  its  main  features 
require  careful  consideration.  The  preamble  contains  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  such  legislation  in  Massachusetts  a 
declaration  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  legislature  in  granting 
the  right  to  give  degrees,  viz.,  that  no  such  right  shall  be  granted 
unless  the  educational  equipment  and  maintenance  provisions  of 
the  institutions  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 
Such  a  declaration  of  policy  has,  of  course,  no  real  binding  force 
upon  succeeding  legislatures.  The  policy  followed  by  one  legis- 
lature may  be  at  will  rejected  by  another.  The  terms  of  the 
preamble,  also,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  statutory  provisions, 
could  not  be  included  within  the  act  itself,  and  the  preamble  will 
therefore  probably  not  be  included  in  the  Revised  Laws  of  1920. 
Rut  the  board  of  education,  or  rather  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, in  whom  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1919  the  powers 
formerly  held  by  the  board  now  reside,  will  undoubtedly  feel 
bound  by  this  declaration  of  policy  to  set  up  standards  of 
equipment  and  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  which  his  ap- 
proval will  be  given  or  withheld.  But  the  statute  does  not  deter- 
mine the  standards. 
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The  act  also  contemplates  tliat  the  hoard — or  commissioner — 
may  refuse  to  approve  the  petition,  and  in  that  case  not  lay  it 
before  the  legislature  for  action.  But  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  the  petitioners  cannot,  having  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  act,  even  if  their  petition  is  not  ap- 
proved and  transmitted  by  the  commissioner,  themselves  submit 
their  petition  to  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  act  as  it  likes. 
The  popular  right  of  petition  to  the  legislature  guaranteed  by 
Article  XIX  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  (Revised 
Form)  may  be  held  to  apply  only  to  petitions  for  redress  of 
wrongs  and  grievances,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  no  petition 
for  legislation  from  time  immemorial  has  failed  of  introduction, 
and  under  the  j^resent  rules  of  the  Senate  (S.  25)  and  House 
(II.  K.  32)  it  would  appear  that  petitions  for  the  degree-granting 
power,  if  due  notice  has  been  given,  may  be  introduced  by  an 
individual  member  of  the  legislature,  even  if  they  have  been  dis- 
approved by  the  commissioner  of  education,  and  when  introduced 
must  be  acted  upon,  and  in  any  way  that  the  legislature  sees  fit. 
These  rules  should  be  revised  to  conform  to  the  policy  and  intent 
of  the  present  act. 

Why  this  act  is  not  more  satisfactory  and  more  specific  in  its 
provisions,  and  why  the  carrying  out  of  its  purpose  could  not  be 
more  fully  guaranteed,  I  shall  try  later  to  make  clear. 

If  one  is  to  understand  fully  the  present  attitude  of  the  legis- 
lature as  expressed  by  this  act  and  otherwise,  a  little  more  history 
is  necessary.  The  board  of  education,  compelled,  up  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  to  make  recommendations,  has  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  standards  defined  by  statute, 
and  that  therefore  it  could  not  present  recommendations  based 
simply  on  evidence  as  to  whether  the  petitioning  institution  com- 
plied with  these  standards,  but  that  it  must  first  judge  institu- 
tions by  subjective  standards  of  its  own,  which  standards  might 
or  might  not  be  acceptable  to  the  legislature,  and  that  thus  there 
might  arise  "an  unfortunate  appearance  of  hostility  between  the 
board  and  the  legislature,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  are  act- 
ing in  good  faith  but  on  different  grounds."     It  has  sought,  there- 
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fore,  to  secure  statutory  standards  on  which  both  board  and  legis- 
lature could  base  their  judgment. 

In  various  reports  on  this  matter  to  the  legislature  it  has  indi- 
cated its  notions  of  what  these  standards  should  be.  I  quote 
part  of  one  of  its  fullest  reports  (on  Suifolk  Law  School,  1914, 
from  "Portia  Law  School,"  H.  R.  1418  [1919],  p.  3).  In  this 
the  board  declares: 

"That  any  institution  asking  authority  to  grant  any  of  the 
degrees  which  are  standard  in  general  or  professional  education 
should  not  only  present  sufficient  evidence  of  the  present  adequacy 
of  its  standards,  methods  and  ideals,  but  should  also  be  in  a 
position  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  maintain  standards  in  conformity  with  the  best  educa- 
tional traditions  of  the  commonwealth. 

"That  the  history  of  education  seems  to  demonstrate  that  an 
institution,  to  be  reasonably  certain  permanently  to  maintain 
proper  standards  as  to  requirements  for  admission,  character  of 
courses  and  standards  of  graduation  (and  in  none  other  should  the 
power  of  granting  professional  degrees  be  vested),  must  have  the 
advantage  and  support  of  at  least  one  of  the  following  conditions, 
namely:  (1)  a  resident  faculty  whose  chief  purpose  it  is  to  give 
instruction  required  by  the  institution,  and  who  will  have  a  pro- 
fessional incentive  for  upholding  and  advancing  its  standards; 

(2)  an  adequate  endowment,  in  order  that  the  institution  shall 
be  free,  at  least  in  some  measure,  from  such  pressing  financial 
necessities  as  may  tempt  it  to  lower  its  educational  standards ; 

(3)  afiiiiation  with  other  institutions  of  higher  learning;  (4) 
supervision  by  authority  directly  responsible  to  the  state  and  not 
financially  interested  in  the  institution." 

Other  desirable  requirements  on  which  the  board  has  dwelt  at 
various  times  are: 

1.  Provision  for  the  revocation  of  charters  not  made  use  of 
by  the  institution  to  which  granted. 

2.  Provision  for  such  reports  and  supervision  as  will  enable 
board  and  legislature  to  know  whether  an  institution  continues 
to  conform  to  the  prescribed  standards. 
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3.  Provision  for  revocation  of  charter  or  of  authority  to  grant 
degrees  of  an  institution  that  does  not  continue  to  conform  to 
standards. 

In  the  legislative  recess  of  1918,  a  Special  Commission  on 
Education,  composed  of  members  of  the  legislature  and  three  men 
from  outside  appointed  by  the  governor,  made  a  survey  of  the 
educational  situation  in  the  state  and  reported  its  findings  and 
proposals  for  legislation  to  the  legislature  of  1919.-  On  this  mat- 
ter it  reported  as  follows: 

'"Tncokporation  of  Educational  Institutions  and  Degeee- 
Gkanting  Privileges. 

After  careful  study  it  has  seemed  to  the  Commission  that 
greater  discretionary  power  with  reference  to  the  incorporation 
of,  and  the  conferring  of  degree-granting  privileges  upon,  educa- 
tional institutions  in  Massachusetts  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  educational  body.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Commonwealth  should  further  safeguard  its  interests  in 
these  matters,  as  it  has  in  the  past  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  secure  a  charter,  and,  without  adequate  endowment, 
equipment,  and  faculty,  to  found  an  educational  institution. 

The  incorporation  of  an  institution  to  engage  in  educational 
work  is  very  different  from  the  incorporation  of  a  business  enter- 
prise. Massachusetts  has  not  clearly  enough  differentiated  these 
matters  in  her  existing  laws.  An  institution  may  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  incorporation  and  so  secure 
a  charter,  and  still  be  unable  to  furnish  adequate  educational 
opportunities. 

Private  educational  institutions  have  in  some  instances  em- 
ployed the  name  "Massachusetts"  in  such  a  way  as  naturally  to 
confuse  the  average  citizen,  and  in  some  cases  the  Commission 
has  learned  that  citizens  have  labored  under  the  belief  that  a 
private  institution  with  "Massachusetts"  affixed  to  its  corporate 
name  actually  was  a  state  institution.  The  Commission  believes 
that  the  conditions  surrounding  the  foundation  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  should  be  such  as  to  make  impossible  a  situation 
of  this  kind. 
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The  Comniissiou  recommends  that  any  private  educational 
institution  now  using  the  name  '^Massachusetts"  should  have  its 
charter  amended,  or  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  change  of  name. 

Recent  legislation  in  several  states  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  preliminary  requirements  with  reference  to  incor- 
poration and  degree-granting  privileges  as  affecting  educational 
institutions.  These  requirements  cover  such  matters  as  an  ade- 
quate endowment,  buildings,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  properly  qualified  faculty. 

In  Massachusetts  all  of  these  details  might  reasonably  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  necessary  to  gTiarantee  the  continued  existence  of 
an  educational  institution  on  such  a  plane  as  to  insure  its  being 
able  to  furnish  in  the  future  the  same  quality  of  education  as 
should  be  insisted  upon  at  the  time  it  secured  its  privileges  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commission  believes,  therefore,  that  before  an  institution 
is  incorporated  or  given  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  its  equip- 
ment and  educational  program  should  be  passed  upon  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  In  the  Appendix, 
pages  169  and  lYO,  the  Commission  submits  an  act  embodying 
the  foregoing  recommendation."* 

The  bill  which  the  Commission  recommended  is  as  follows : 

An  Act  Relative  to  the  Granting  of  Degrees  by  Colleges 

AND  Other  Institutions  of  Learning. 
Be  it  enacted  J  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.  Whoever  intends  to  present  to  the  general  court 
a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  college,  university  or  other 
educational  institution  with  power  to  grant  degrees,  or  for  such 
an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  any  existing  educational  institu- 
tion as  will  give  it  power  to  grant  degrees,  shall  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  ISTovember  transmit  such  petition  to  the  office  of  the 
board  of  education. 

Section  2.     The  petitioners  shall  give  notice  of  such  petition 

•Report  of  Special  Commission  on  Education,  1919,  pp.  59,  69. 
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by  publishing  a  copy  thereof  once  in  each  of  three  successive 
weeks  in  such  newspapers  as  the  commissioner  of  education  may 
direct,  the  last  publication  to  be  made  at  least  fourteen  days  be- 
fore the  session  of  the  general  court  at  which  the  petition  is  to 
be  presented,  and  said  petitioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  transmit  to  the  commissioner  of  education  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  the  petition  has  been  published  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  education  shall  transmit  such  peti- 
tion to  the  general  court  during  the  first  week  of  the  following 
session,  together  with  its  recommendations  relative  thereto. 

Section  4.  l^o  institution  shall  be  incorporated  with  power 
to  grant  degrees,  nor  shall  there  be  an  amendment  to  the  charter 
of  any  existing  institution  conferring  upon  it  the  power  to  grant 
degrees,  unless  it  shall  have  assets  in  buildings,  grounds,  equip- 
ment, endowment  and  other  resources  amounting  to  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  no  educational  institution  of  higher 
than  secondary  grade  shall  be  incorporated  unless  its  provisions 
for  educational  equipment  and  maintenance  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  education. 

Section  5.  No  individual,  school,  association,  corporation  or 
institution  of  learning  not  holding  degree-conferring  powers  by 
special  charter  gi'anted  by  the  general  court  shall  confer  any  de- 
gree or  transact  business  as,  or  in  any  way  assume  the  name  of, 
a  university  or  college,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  offence. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  not  deprive  any  educational  insti- 
tution whose  corporate  name  now  includes  the  words  "university" 
or  "college"  from  continuing  the  use     thereof. 

Section  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

You  will  note  that  this  bill  differs  in  two  important  respects 
from  the  act  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education, 
— three  members  of  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  members  of  the 
Special  Commission, — and  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  1919. 
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1.  It  keeps  the  provision  of  the  previous  law  that  the  board 
of  education  shall  make  recommendation  of  approval  or  disapproval 
to  the  general  court. 

2,  That  it  specifically  and  definitely  sets  a  statutory  standard 
of  at  least  $200,000  worth  of  assets  in  buildings,  grounds,  equip- 
ment, endowment,  and  other  resources. 

That  is,  it  submits  every  petition,  whether  approved  or  not  by 
the  board  of  education,  to  the  legislature  for  its  decision,  but 
forbids  the  legislature  to  grant  to  any  institution  authority  to 
give  degrees  unless  it  have  $200,000  in  material  assets,  and  unless 
the  board  of  education  approve  its  provisions  for  educational  equip- 
ment or  maintenance.  I  hardly  need  to  say  that  these  provisions 
would  hold  good  just  as  long  as  the  legislature  chose  to  observe 
them,  and  no  longer.  One  year's  legislature  cannot  bind  another, 
and  at  any  moment,  if  the  legislature  saw  fit,  it  could  approve  the 
petition  of  an  institution  that  did  not  conform  to  these  provisions. 
The  commission  would  have  left  to  the  legislature  the  ultimate 
decision,  while  recognizing  at  the  same  time  its  incompetency  to 
pass  on  the  proper  educational  equipment  and  maintenance,  or 
on  much  of  anything  save  the  question  of  fact  whether  the  institu- 
tion actually  had  $200,000  in  assets.  At  the  same  time  it  pro- 
nounced that  no  institution  ought  to  have  the  degree-giving  power, 
whatever  its  other  resources,  if  it  did  not  have  $200,000  in  mate- 
rial assets. 

For  such  a  provision  it  found  examples  in  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  The  Pennsylvania  and  ]^ew  York  laws 
require  assets  of  $500,000.  And  such  a  provision  does,  of  course, 
go  far  to  ensure  the  stability  of  an  institution  and  its  continued 
conformity  to  the  standards  upon  which  is  given  the  degree-con- 
ferring power.  But  in  both  states  it  is  also  required  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  six  professors,  a  four  years'  course  for  the  degree, 
and  adequate  standards  for  admission.  Further,  in  Pennsylvania 
the  incorporating  power  is  not  the  legislature  but  the  courts  of 
common  pleas,  which  may  not  incorporate  without  the  approval 
of  a  so-called  "College  and  University  Council"  ;  and  in  TTew  York, 
educational  institutions  are  chartered  by  the  Regents  of  the  State 
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University.  In  short,  the  specific  requirements  of  the  statutes  are 
imposed  on  the  institutions  and  incorporating  educational  bodies, 
and  not  by  the  legislature  upon  the  legislature  itself. 

The  bill  of  the  Special  Commission  brought  the  most  important 
questions  at  issue  sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Education. 

1.  How  far  should  the  statute  go  in  laying  down  specific  re- 
quirements as  to  amount  of  material  assets ;  and  as  to  faculties, 
length  of  courses,  and  other  matters  that  may  be  grouped  under 
^'educational  equipment  and  maintenance"  ? 

2.  Shall  the  authority  to  grant  the  degree-giving  power  con- 
tinue to  be  exercised  by  the  legislature  or  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  responsible  educational  body  like  the  board  of  education,  or 
shall  it  be  shared  by  the  two  ? 

It  is  clear  that  the  answer  given  to  any  one  of  these  questions 
greatly  affects  the  answers  to  others. 

If  the  Committee  on  Education  and  the  legislature  could  be 
induced  to  transfer  the  incorporating  and  degree-authorizing 
power  over  to  a  competent  and  responsible  body  like  the  board  of 
education,  the  chief  and  real  difficulty  would  be  met.  Upon  that 
body  could  be  laid  statutory  requirements  with  the  assurance  that 
they  would  be  fulfilled  and  that  they  would  last. 

But  such  a  delegation  of  power  was  impossible.  The  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  does  not  easily  yield  up  any  power  whatever. 
"Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  the  ordinary  legislator  is  very 
jealous  of  all  the  authority  and  all  the  semblance  of  authority  that 
he  has.  He  distrusts  the  executive  boards  and  commissions,  and 
prefers  his  own  ignorance  and  incompetence,  though  he  sometimes 
recognizes  it  as  such,  as  a  basis  of  action,  to  giving  the  power  of 
action  to  a  well-informed  and  competent  administrative  body.  He 
will  tinker  the  game  laws,  the  prison  laws,  the  charity  laws,  the 
educational  laws  forever,  and  load  the  statute  books  year  after 
year  with  a  fiuctuating  mass  of  legislation  unstable  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  rather  than  give  an  administrative  body  that  knows  its 
business,  power  to  deal  by  rule  and  ordinance  with  what  it  is  the 
most  competent  to  understand.     Ignorance — the  inevitable  ignor- 
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ance  wliich  all  legislators  share  regarding  hundreds  of  matters  on 
which  to  legislate  competently  requires  expert  knowledge  and 
special  experience — and  jealousy  of  power  are  the  chief  faults 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  as  of  other  legislatures.  And 
underlying  all  this  is  that  profound  feeling,  which  is  in  practice 
both  the  preserver  and  the  destroyer  of  the  common  welfare,  that 
legislation  must  be  openly  arriA^ed  at,  and  passed  by  a  body  as 
close  as  possible  to  'Hhe  people."  I  hardly  need  to  say  to  you 
that  it  is  in  feeling  that  the  work  of  the  demagogue  finds  its  most 
fertile  soil,  and  that  because  of  it,  in  the  sacred  name  of  "the 
people"  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  often  neglected  and  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  few  are  often  preferred  by  the  people's  agents. 

What  this  means  in  the  matter  we  are  discussing  may  perhaps 
best  be  made  clear  by  what  happened  to  two  bills  in  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature. 

The  first  was  a  bill  to  revoke  the  authorization  of  a  certain 
medical  college  to  grant  the  degree  of  M.  D.  It  is  a  very  small 
school,  with  few  students,  most  of  them  poor,  an  inadequate  fac- 
ulty, very  ill-paid,  and  very  slight  laboratory  equipment.  Its 
general  condition  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  that  its  total 
annual  expenditure  for  all  purposes  is  about  $3,000,  of  which  the 
teaching  faculty  receives  something  over  half.  It  has,  during  its 
history,  graduated  a  few  men  who  have  taken  excellent  standing 
as  physicians,  but  most  of  its  students  have  a  poor  general  educa- 
tion and  they  find  great  difficulty  in  passing  the  state  examina- 
tion for  admission  to  practise.  So  bad  was  the  case  for  this  insti- 
tution that  it  was  referred  to  the  legislature  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  state,  and  much  of  the  testimony  against  it  was  furn- 
ished by  the  state  police  and  the  legal  authorities  of  Suifolk 
County.  The  Committee  on  Education  at  the  session  of  1918 
investigated  the  matter  and  gave  the  college  a  sharp  warning  of 
necessary  reform.  When,  in  the  next  legislature,  the  matter  was 
again  taken  up,  it  was  found  that  conditions  had  not  perceptibly 
improved.  Only  one  member  of  the  faculty  could  testify  that  he 
had  made  any  attempt  to  improve  the  work  of  his  department. 
The  authorities  either  could  not  or  would  not  try  to  improve ;  and 
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ou  the  part  of  those  in  control  there  was  manifested  something  like 
defiance  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  In  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  J  were  justified ;  for  when  the  committee  reported  favor- 
ably the  bill  to  revoke  the  college's  degree-gTanting  power,  it  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  cause  of  its  defeat  was  plain.  On  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  cry  was  vehemently,  not  to  say  violently,  raised  that  the  insti- 
tution is  the  medical  college  of  the  poor  boy,  who  cannot  afford  to 
obtain  his  professional  training  in  the  schools  of  the  rich,  that  the 
bill  was  a  tyrannical,  "capitalistic"  attack  of  the  wealthy  and 
entrenched  institutions  and  authorities  upon  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  ''the  people.''  Much  more  effective  than  this  argniment 
even,  was  the  lobbying  of  a  certain  buxom  and  blooming  young 
lady,  a  student  at  the  college,  who  for  weeks  perambulated  the 
corridors  of  the  State  House,  "clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic, 
wonderful" — or  its  modem  equivalent,  not  quite  so  mystic,  but 
just  as  "fetching" —  and  with  soulful,  pleading  eyes  and  heaving 
breast,  besought  the  susceptible  legislator  not  to  vote  to  kill  her 
beloved  institution.  The  combination  of  Charlestown,  South  Bos- 
ton and  the  Venusberg  is  hard  to  beat ! 

The  second  bill  was  one  to  give  the  degree-granting  power  to  an 
evening  law  school  for  women.  This  is  a  school  maintained  in 
three  rooms  in  one  of  the  ofiice  buildings  of  Boston,  unaffiliated 
with  any  other  institution,  without  endowment,  dependent  on  its 
tuition  fees,  and  without  any  material  guarantee  for  its  future. 
The  board  of  education  disapproved  its  petition,  on  grounds  some 
of  which  have  already  been  set  forth  in  this  paper.  But  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committee,  and  in  its  visit  to  the  school,  it 
was  made  evident  that  the  faculty  is  at  present  able  and  compe- 
tent; that  though  the  school  may  be  said  to  be  maintained  for  its 
financial  return,  its  teachers  are  doing  faithful  and  efficient  work 
and  its  students  are  receiving  a  legal  education  at  least  equivalent 
to  that  given  by  some  other  law  schools  that  have  the  right  to  grant 
degrees.  A  majority  of  the  committee  voted  to  report  the  bill, 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  state  of  mind,  the  attitude,  which  I  have  thus  described 
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and  illustrated,  is  responsible  for  the  form  and  the  deficiencies  of 
the  act  relative  to  granting  degrees  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  which  is  the  law  today. 

To  make  the  board  of  education  the  incorporating  and  degree- 
authorizing  power  was  impossible — though  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  us  that  is  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  lay  down 
specific  requirements  as  to  material  assets,  faculty,  courses,  prepa- 
ration for  admission,  etc.,  was  likewise  impossible.  Too  many 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the  legislature  put  first  in  their 
minds  the  work  which  they  judge  the  institution  to  be  doing  at 
the  moment,  and  the  question  whether  the  students  served  are 
"high-brow"  or  low-brow,"  of  the  "well-to-do"  or  "the  poor."  'Nov 
do  such  sj)ecific  requirements,  many  of  which  are  in  detail  diffi- 
cult to  establish  wisely,  and  likely  on  various  occasions  not  to  be 
of  exclusive '  or  even  first  importance,  seem  of  such  value  when 
they  are  laid  upon  the  legislature  itself,  which  may  at  any  time 
and  in  any  specific  case  overturn  them. 

The  most  that  could  be  attained,  and  I  often  wonder  how  we 
attained  that — the  answer  is,  probably,  that  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  was  concentrated  on  other  bills  of  the  committee — was 
a  mod«?  of  procedure  that  would  make  the  approval  of  the  board  of 
education  necessary  before  the  legislature  could  act,  and  to  declare 
such  procedure  the  policy  of  the  commonwealth.  The  important 
question  of  the  revocation  of  charters  and  of  the  degree-giving 
power  was  left  untouched.  To  have  introduced  it  would  almost 
certainly  have  defeated  the  whole  measure. 

The  defects  of  the  bill  I  have  already  pointed  out.  It  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts.  I  hope  that  for  some 
time  no  petition  may  be  presented  and  disapproved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  which  the  parties  may  be  minded  to  seek 
to  take  to  the  legislature  over  his  head.  Meanwhile,  I  have  per- 
haps said  enough  to  bring  home  to  you  that  so  far  as  Massachu- 
setts legislation  is  concerned,  what  we  say  among  ourselves  in  an 
organization  like  this  is  of  but  slight  importance.  Satisfactory 
legislation  can  be  attained  only  by  the  education  of  the  legislature, 
and  that  chiefly  by  the  education  of  their  constituents.     I  hope  to 
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see  the  day  when  every  organization  like  this  will  recognize  it  aa 
a  large  part  of  its  duty  to  try  to  bring  home  its  conclusions  to 
the  intelligence  and  consciences  of  the  people,  to  "popularize"  its 
ideas,  and  to  enter  "practical  politics."  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  men  of  intelligence,  experts  in  other  things 
than  those  which  we  call  "business,"  unlike  those  who  are  expert 
in  matters  of  business,  are  so  ready  to  leave  the  legislation  they 
desire  to  the  mercies  of  legislators  who  are  of  necessity  unin- 
structed  and  inexpert. 

I  hope  some  time  to  solve  the  question  whether  the  deficiency  is 
in  their  intelligence,  their  wills,  or  their  conception  of  good 
citizenship,  or  perhaps  in  all  three.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
we  can  never  have  satisfactory  educational  legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts, on  this  matters  or  on  others,  till  the  educationists,  all 
together,  really  want  what  they  think  they  want,  make  up  their 
minds  to  pay  the  price  in  time  and  effort  and  courage,  and  go  out 
and  get  it. 


Community  Organization  For  Vocational 
Guidance 

Eeport  of  the  Committee,  to  the  ]^ational  Vocationae 
Association  of.  the  United  States.* 

Members  of  the  Committee  : 

fTosiah  Bradley  Biiell,  Chairman.  Division  of  Industrial  Studies, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  'Ne^Y  York. 

Anna  B.  Pratt,  White-Williams  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  Chatfield,  Bureau  of  Attendance,  ISTew  York. 

Beatrice  Doerschuk,  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  IsTew 
York. 

Edward  Pynearson,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Pittsburgh, 
,    Pa. 

E.  W.  Weaver,  Teachers'  College,  'New  York. 

Florence  R.  Jones,  Director,  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  ISTew 
York. 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Brown,  Vocational  Scholarship  Committee,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Pollitzer,  Director,  Junior  Employment  Service, 
New  York. 

Merle  Higley,  Interchurch  World  Movement,  N^ew  York. 

Emily  A.  Ilowd,  Assistant  Principal,  P.  S.  89,  Brooklyn. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ake  Drew,  Commercial  Department,  Washington 
Irving  High  School,  l^ew  York. 

M.  Gertrude  Godfrey,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ruth  L.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Psychologist,  Vocational  Guidance  Bu- 
reau, ISTew  York. 

As  a  result  of  its  consideration  of  practical  procedure  in  organ- 
izing a  community  for  vocational  guidance,  your  Committee  de- 
sires to  report  on  the  following  points : 

*Thi8  Report  is  not  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  It  is  submitted  to  our  readers  by  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Guidance,  and  with  the  feeling  on  our  part  that  it  presents  a  subject 
of  great  interest  and  one  that  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  discussions  which  make  up 
most  of  the  body  of  this  number  of  Education.— T/ie  Editor. 
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I.  We  are  impressed  with,  the  necessity  for  having  an  ideal 
towards  which  to  work,  as  well  as  a  program  for  practical  accom- 
plishment. At  a  given  time  and  place  the  exigencies  of  a  local 
situation  will  and  should  determine  immediate  methods  and  poli- 
cies, but  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  objective  desired,  prac- 
ticality must  defeat  its  own  ends.  In  its  broadest  aspect  all 
juvenile  guidance  and  employment  work  should  aim  to  render  to 
the  child  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  assistance,  not  only  in  his 
educational  choice,  but  in  his  efforts  to  secure  real  and  practical 
opportunities  in  the  industrial  world.  Its  purpose  should  be  to 
make  education  more  truly  effective  by  bringing  the  child,  both 
during  his  school  career  and  the  early  years  of  his  working  experi- 
ence, in  contact  with  the  mdest  opportunities  for  choice  and 
development.  This  is  essentially  an  educational  ideal,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  the  broader  the  experience  of  those  giving  actual  instruc- 
tion, the  more  intimate  their  contact  with  industrial  conditions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  child  and  educa- 
tional facilities  on  the  other,  the  less  will  be  the  need  for  special- 
ized machinery  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Towards  such  an  end 
your  committee  believes  every  community  should  work — to  bring 
together  its  industries  and  its  educational  system,  so  as  to  make 
available  to  each  individual  child  the  maximum  of  opportunity, 
both  in  the  school  and  in  his  later  life. 

II,  It  has  seemed  obvious  that  certain  functions,  often,  it  is 
true,  inadequately  performed,  but  nevertheless  with  which  we  have 
already  had  considerable  experience,  form  a  basis  for  the  prac- 
tical achievement  of  this  purpose: 

1.  School  census  attendance  records  furnish  scientific  infor- 
mation, not  only  about  individual  children,  but  supply  the 
basic  statistics  on  which  the  school  organizations  rests ; 

2.  Psychological  tests  likewise  aid,  not  in  determining  the 
abilities  of  the  individual  child,  but  in  pointing  out  the 
educational  needs  of  specific  grouj^s ; 

3.  School  scholarships  enable  children  who  would  otherwise 
be  deprived  of  such  opportunities,  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  growth; 
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4.  School  social  case  work  aids  those  whose  homes  entail  an 
environmental  handicap; 

5.  The  importance  of  regular  physical  examination  and  medi- 
cal care  is  everywhere  recognized ; 

6.  The  administration  of  child  labor  laws  and  compulsory 
continuation  school  laws  provide  safeguards  for  the  tran- 
sition period  between  school  and  industry; 

7.  Industrial  surveys  provide  adequate  information  concern- 
ing occupational  needs  and  opportunities  for  the  child 
himself  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  working  with  him ; 

8.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  on  the  one  hand, 
assist  the  child  approaching  the  age  at  which  school  attend- 
ance is  no  longer  compulsory ; 

9.  Placement,  i.  e.,  practical  assistance  in  securing  a  position, 
on  the  other,  assists  the  child  who  must  or  should  leave 
school ; 

10.    Finally,  follow-up  guidance  and  replacement  continue  the 

work  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  child's  industrial  life. 
These  are  the  basic  activities  through  which  vocational  guid- 
ance must  be  developed. 

III.  It  has  seemed  further  evident  that  in  any  city  the  follow- 
ing must  all  be  carefully  considered  before  the  details  of  an  imme- 
diate progress  are  determined  upon.  They  could  not,  however, 
materially  affect  the  main  outline  and  purpose  of  that  program. 

1.  The  size  of  the  city. 

2.  The  number  of  school  children. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  school  system  (elementary,  voca- 
tional, continuation,  junior  high  schools,  high  schools). 

4.  The  local  educational  and  child  labor  laws. 

5.  The  character  of  the  local  industries. 

6.  Existing  social  and  public  agencies  concerned  with  child 
welfare. 

IV.  The  first  step,  therefore,  for  a  community  desiring  to 
organize  its  juvenile  guidance  and  employment  work  should  be  a 
survey  sufficiently  adequate  to  bring  out  the  essential  character- 
istics of  its  industries  and  its  educational  facilities  and  to  evalu- 
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ate  all  the  work  being  done  in  the  fields  indicated  in  Paragraph  II, 
by  either  public  or  private  agencies. 

V.  The  second  step  should  be  the  co-ordination  of  such  work. 
Your  committee  believes  that  if  a  community  went  no  further 
than  to  organize  a  central  committee  on  which  could  be  represented 
all  public  and  private  agencies  doing  family  case  work,  attendance 
work,  issuing  employment  certificates,  placing  juveniles,  giving 
vocational  guidance,  psychological  tests,  and  the  like,  an  important 
initial  step  would  have  been  taken. 

VI.  While,  in  most  communities,  public  health  authorities  do 
give  medical  care,  the  school  administration  does  look  after  truant 
cases  and  keep  school  records,  and  either  the  educational  authori- 
ties or  private  agencies  attempt  to  meet  the  need  for  vocational 
guidance,  placement  or  school  case  work,  and  in  a  few  instances 
an  all-round  program  has  been  projected,  we  know  of  no  com- 
munity where  it  has  been  adequately  developed.  As  a  basis  for 
effective  growth,  therefore,  we  recommend  the  organization  of  a 
central  Vocational  Guidance  and  Employment  Department  under 
the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  head  of  this  Department  should 
be  a  Director  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  His 
first  task  should  be  the  correlation  of  the  attendance,  census  and 
other  school  work  with  that  of  outside  agencies,  and  a  means  for 
this  accomplishment  might  well  be  a  central  Advisory  Committee, 
on  which  would  be  represented  social  and  health  agencies,  employ- 
ers' associations,  labor  organizations,  parents'  associations,  or  any 
other  bodies  directly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  child. 

VII.  Within  the  Department  there  should  be  the  following 
divisions : 

1.  Permanent  census  and  attendance. 

2.  Educational  scholarships. 

3.  Psychological  service. 

4.  Information,  research  and  training. 

5.  Guidance,  placement  and  employment  certification. 

VIII.  The  staff  required  for  each  division  and  the  method 
of  administration  are  problems  for  local  determination.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  would  seem  as  if  the  work  of  the  Division 
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of  Census  and  Attendance,  of  Educational  Scholarships,  Psycho- 
logical Service  and  Information,  Kesearch  and  Training,  should 
be  mainly  carried  on  in  the  central  offices  of  the  Department. 

IX.  By  the  nature  of  its  work,  again,  the  Division  of  Guid- 
ance, Placement  and  Employment  Certification,  should  be  more 
closely  and  continuously  in  touch  with  the  schools  and  the  school 
children  themselves. 

A.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Division  there  should  be  in  the 
schools  sufficient  counsellors  to  give  intensive  service  to  those 
children  approaching  the  period  of  differentiation  or  withdrawal. 

.Counsellors  should  have  knowledge  of  the  child  based  on  (1) 
■  personal  acquaintance,  (2)  a  cumulative  record,  including  phy- 
sical and  psychological  reports,  teachers'  estimates  and  school  rec- 
ord, which  should  follow  the  child  through  school  and  be  filed  in 
the  Central  Bureau  at  his  withdrawal,  (3)  social  facts  gathered 
from  the  attendance  officers,  school  case  workers,  or  other  agencies. 

Familiarity  with  various  educational  facilities  in  the  community 
is  equally  essential. 

The  counselor  should  have  knowledge  of  industry  based  on  (1) 
a  general  understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in  industrial  rela- 
tionship, (2)  information  about  local  occupational  opportunities 
from  the  Division  of  Information,  Research  and  Training,  (3) 
personal  contact  with  employers  and  processes. 

Counsellors  should  co-operate  with  and  seek  the  assistance  of 
persons  in  their  locality  who  are  able  to  give  advice  to  and  make 
contacts  for  children  desiring  to  enter  particular  occupations. 

B.  With  organized  juvenile  placement  we  have  had  little  sat- 
isfactory experience.  Informally,  much  excellent  work  has  been 
done  through  the  schools  by  principals,  teachers  or  counsellors. 
Formally,  both  public  and  private  organizations  have  had  note- 
worthy experience  with  junior  employment  bureaus.  In  a  smaller 
community,  or  even  in  the  high  schools  of  a  large  community, 
the  counsellors,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  child  and  of  industry, 
might  naturally  combiine  guidance  with  actual  placement,  re- 
placement and  follow-up.  Where  the  administrative  problem 
makes  placement  through  a  central  bureau  necessary,  that  bureau 
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located  in  the  offices  of  the  Division  should  be  in  closest  touch 
with  the  counsellors  giving  guidance.  Placement  might  be  done 
through  a  central  bureau  at  which  each  school  counsellor  spent 
one  or  two  days  a  week.  In  any  case,  assistance  to  the  child 
during  this  period  of  transition  between  the  school  and  industry, 
must  be  based  equally  on  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  child 
and  his  characteristics  and  an  intimate  understanding  of  industry 
and  its  oj)iDortunities. 

C.  It  seems  obvious  that  applications  for  employment  certifi- 
cates ought  to  go  through  the  hands  of  and  be  finally  approved  by 
those  responsible  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of  the  particular 
child,  although  final  issuance  should  be  through  a  central  office. 
Medical  examination  by  physicians  within  this  division  should 
be  given  before  each  issuance  of  employment  certificates.  A  cer- 
tificate for  each  job  is  strongly  recommended.  Application  in 
person  by  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  child,  for  the  first  certificate 
has  proved  successful  in  some  states. 

X.  The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  such  a  department  should 
depend  more  on  the  quality  than  on  the  quantity  of  its  work,  and 
this  should  be  definitely  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Information,  Research  and  Training.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect,  however,  that  such  a  Department  would  (1)  increase  the 
percentage  of  children  who  remain  in  school  after  the  compulsory 
attendance  age,  (2)  increase  the  number  entering  specialized  voca- 
tional schools,  (3)  make  possible  the  classification  of  children  for 
instruction  according  to  their  innate  ability,  (4)  stimulate  the 
development  of  additional  needed  courses  within  the  curriculum, 
(5)  decrease  the  number  of  children  entering  and  remaining  in 
jobs  Avhich  offer  no  incentive  to  advancement,  and  conversely  (6) 
increase  the  number  who  find  opportunity  for  such  advancement, 
(7)  increase  the  demand  for  vocational  information  by  teachers, 
students  and  parents,  (8)  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  entire 
community  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

For  several  years  Education  was  honored  in  being  chosen  as  the 
"•Otficial  Organ"  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  The  subjects  discussed  by  this  leading  New 
England  educational  organization  at  its  annual  meetings  have  always 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  educational  worlds  partly  because  of  their 
intrinsic  interest,  and  partly  because  the  Association  has  always  been 
able  to  command  the  services  of  distinguished  educators  to  lead  in 
these  annual  discussions.  From  the  meeting  held  in  1910  to  that  of 
1917  Education  was  asked  to  reprint  these  addresses  Owing  in 
part  to  conditions  produced  by  the  World  War,  the  Association  decided 
not  to  reproduce  in  print  the  discussions  of  the  meeting  held  in  1918. 
The  program  of  the  1919  conference,  however,  is  presented  to  our 
readers  in  this  issue.  We  are  sure  that  the  addresses,  both  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  interest  and  the  high  standing  of  the  speakers,  will 
receive  a  wide  reading. 


Throughout  the  country  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  teachers' 
salaries  continues  "at  white  heat."  It  is  debated  and  discussed  at 
gatherings  of  august  bodies  of  college  and  university  authorities,  at 
superintendents'  meetings,  at  state,  county  and  local  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, at  schoolmasters'  clubs,  and  at  city  and  town  school  boards' 
meetings.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  matter,  so  far 
as  the  main  question  is  concerned.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
teachers'  salaries  are  altogether  too  low.  They  have  been  increased 
already, — and  very  considerably, — in  many  places.  The  matter  has 
not  been  overdone,  and  it  has  not  been  done  at  all  in  a  large  number 
of  places.  It  will  have  to  be,  or  teachers  will  be  unavailable  for  such 
places.  Already,  in  some  rural  districts  farms  have  had  to  be  aban- 
doned since  schools  had  to  be  closed  for  lack  of  teachers.  Normal 
schools  are  receiving  very  small  quotas  of  candidates  for  training  for 
the  profession.  Large  numbers  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  including 
teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  even  professional  schools, 
are  resigning,  to  take  up  business  and  administrative  positions  that 
pay  living  wages.  The  agitation  has  brought  out  other  obnoxious 
conditions  that  beset  the  profession  of  teaching,  such  as  undue  inter- 
ference (meddling)  on  the  part  of  school  boards,  social  ostracism  or 
indifference,  excessive  amounts  of  out-of-school  work  on  examination 
papers,  theme  revision,  etc.,  and  the  lack  of  housing  and  boarding 
accommodations.    With  this  entire  movement  we  are  wholly  in  sym- 
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patliy.  Education  has  contributed  its  mite  to  the  presentation  and 
discussion  of  these  troubles.  It  believes  in  the  teacher  as  the  very 
heart  of  the  school,  and  it  knows  that  the  American  people  do  really, 
deep  down  in  their  hearts  love  and  admire  the  American  school 
teacher  and  want  to  deal  both  justly  and  liberally  with  the  schools, 
— from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  school  and  the  church 
have  been,  still  are,  and  ever  will  be,  the  pillars  upon  which  rest  our 
democracy  and  our  hope  of  national  security  and  prosperity.  The 
public  only  needs  to  be  shown  that  it  has  been  a  bit  thoughtless 
and  careless  and  absorbed  in  other,  perhaps  more  conspicuous  and 
tangible  concerns  than  the  quiet  and  matter-of-course  process  of  the 
education  of  the  children.  It  is  being  gradually  shaken  to  wake- 
fulness upon  the  subject  of  the  school  and  the  school  teachers  and 
it  will  do  the  square  thing  as  the  matter  becomes  visualized  in  its  con- 
sciousness. We  have  begun  the  good  work,  and  if  the  teachers  keep 
on,  and  keep  their  heads,  and  keep  reasonable  in  their  demands,  they 
will  get  what  they  ought  to  have.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
be  stampeded.  We  do  not  look  for  a  permanent  and  general  defec- 
tion. We  expect  to  see,  and  that  right  soon,  the  refluent  wave  that 
will  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks,  supply  the  rural  districts  and  the 
cities  with  competent  teachers  and  instructors,  and  raise  the  average 
of  efficiency  higher  than  ever,  in  all  our  educational  institutions. 
To  change  the  figure  we    await  the  return  beat  of  the  pendulum. 


Having  expressed  ourselves  thus  somewhat  optimistically  upon  the 
general  situation,  we  wish  to  say  an  additional  word  directly  to  the 
teachers, — at  least  to  those  who  believe,  theoretically,  that  teaching 
is  a  "calling"  worthy  of  the  best  ability  and  consecration  that  they 
can  bring  to  it.  We  would  say  to  such:  "Listen  to  that  'call!'  Do 
not  be  turned  aside  by  any  weak  misgivings  or  widely  advertised 
bugbears."  Teaching  is,  and  always  has  been,  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  all  callings.  The  only  perfect  man  humanity  has  known  called 
himself  "Teacher,"  and  has  been  known  to  the  world  for  twenty  cen- 
turies as  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  There  are  satisfactions  in  the 
teacher's  lot  which  are  beyond  all  price.  They  compensate, — in  the 
estimation  of  one  who  has  heard  and  answered  the  call  and  become 
a  real  teacher, — for  all  that  is  lacking  in  mere  environment  and 
material  recompense.  They  enable  him  to  make  a  complete  and 
joyous  consecration  of  himself  to  this  work,  and  to  stay  in  it,  and 
do  his  duty,  and  patiently  wait  for  external  recognition  and  reward, 
or  to  go  without  these  if  necessary. 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  "call"  to  be  a  teacher  which  should  be  stressed 
at  this  hour.    The  true  teacher  should  catch  the  same  vision  of  duty 
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and  privilege  as  that  which  is  the  impelling  motive  and  inspiration 
of  the  minister  and  the  foreign  missionary.  He  should  face  the  hard- 
ships of  his  profession  in  the  same  spirit  as  they  do,  counting  it  all 
joy  that  he  is  privileged  to  do  the  grand  and  nohle  work  of  teaching. 
This  vision  of  the  greatness  of  his  work  should  carry  him  over  the 
littlenesses  and  difficulties  of  the  everyday  routine.  He  should  find 
his  satisfactions  within,  even  when  outward  conditions  are  the  hard- 
est. It  is  this  that  will  always  make  the  profession  worth  while. 
This  spirit  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force  in  any  com- 
munity will  not  only  hring  to  the  teachers  the  greatest  contentment 
and  satisfaction;  it  will  also  win  for  the  profession,  more  speedily 
than  anything  else  will,  a  just  appreciation  and  an  adequate  reward 
at  the  hands  of  the  people. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  prospectus  of  the  "Eegistration  Bureau  of 
the  California  Teachers'  Association,"  together  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  same  by  "The  Sierra  Educational  ISTews,"  in  which  the  claim 
is  made, — incorrectly,  we  believe, — that  California  is  the  first  state 
in  the  nation  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing  together 
available  teachers  and  school  vacancies.  We  are  sure  that  a  number 
of  other  states,  through  their  Boards  of  Education  and  Normal 
Schools,  are  doing  this  very  thing.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Education,  for  instance,  has  for  some  time  past  regularly  regis- 
tered candidates  for  service,  at  its  offices  in  the  State  House,  and  has 
notified  superintendents,  encouraging  them  to  utilize  these  lists.  All 
of  the  eight  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  also  some  of  the 
city  normal  and  training  schools  do  much  toward  placing  their  gradu- 
ates in  teaching  positions.  This  is  true  also  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  approve,  heartily,  of  any  and  all  legitimate  means 
employed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  teachers,  their  educational  ad- 
vancement, and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching  efficiency; 
but,  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  influence  of 
State  Boards,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  is  inevitably  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  immediate  constituents;  while  a  well  organized  teachers' 
agency,  with  a  wide  outlook,  considers  impartially,  not  simply  local 
candidates  and  conditions,  but  makes  it  a  matter  of  business  to  take 
cognizance  of  available  material  and  special  needs  of  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  indeed,  of  the  entire  world.  Doulitless  Massachusetts, 
California,  and  other  states  may  render  valuable  service  through 
Boards  of  Education,  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  in  placing  their 
graduates.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  this  in  large  measure 
through  co-operation  with  expert  agency  men,  whose  judgment,  expe- 
rience and  interest  are  not  limited  by  any  institution  or  section  of 
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the  country  and  who  are  specialists,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  in 
serving  both  teachers  and  employers. 


Classes  for  conservation  of  vision  have  been  formed  in  a  number 
of  cities  in  several  states,  and  have  continued  long  enough  to  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  question  of  establishing  such 
classes  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  United  States  has  l)ecome 
of  such  vital  interest,  and  inquiries  concerning  methods  of  procedure, 
equipment,  selection  and  training  of  teachers,  standards  for  entrance, 
etc.,  have  become  so  numerous,  that  there  is  an  evident  necessity  for 
a  handbook  on  the  subject.  An  extensive  study  has  therefore  been 
made  by  the  N'ational  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  a  manual  prepared  in  non-technical  form.  Those  who  have  in- 
formed themselves  of  the  need  of  provision  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess for  meeting  the  requirements  of  an  unfortunate  group — neither 
blind  nor  yet  wholly  competent  from  a  visual  standpoint — are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  manual  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  state  and 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  principal,  and  teacher  interested  in 
sight-saving  classes.  The  "Manual  for  Conservation  of  Vision 
Classes"  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 
The  committee  is,  like  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  and  other  asso- 
ciations, purely  philanthropic.  While  a  charge  of  fifty  cents  per 
copy  is  made  for  the  Manual,  this  is  intended  to  meet  only  half  the 
cost  of  production,  the  remainder  being  met  out  of  the  committee's 
funds.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  committee  at  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Physical  Education  Service  has  announced  the  open- 
ing of  a  country-wide  campaign  in  behalf  of  a  national  physical  edu- 
cation law.  The  Service  has  decided  upon  the  provisions  of  a  con- 
gressional bill,  around  which  will  center  an  educational  movement  of 
national  scope.  This  bill  would  enable  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
United  States  to  be  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
citizens  through  development  of  their  bodily  vigor  'and  endurance. 
The  system,  which  would  go  into  effect  upon  passage  of  this  bill, 
would  provide  comprehensive  courses  of  physical  training,  periodical 
physical  examinations,  correction  of  defects,  health  supervision  of 
schools  and  school  children,  practical  instructions  in  the  care  of  the 
body  and  in  the  principles  of  healthy  hygienic  school  life,  sanitary 
school  buildings,  playgrounds,  and  athletic  fields  and  equipment.  We 
hope  that  politics  will  play  no  part  in  legislation  on  this  movement. 
It  is  manifestly  one  which  should  be  carried  forward  on  its  o'rni  merits. 
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The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  announced  its  pur- 
pose to  give  $5,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council.  It  is  understood  that  a 
portion  of  the  money  will  be  used  to  erect  in  Washington  a  home  of 
suitable  architectural  dignity  for  the  two  beneficiary  organizations. 
The  remainder  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Academy,  which 
enjoys  a  federal  charter,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  endowment  for 
the  National  Research  Coouncil.  This  impressive  gift  is  a  fitting 
supplement  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  great  contributions  to  science  and 
industry.  The  Council  is  a  democratic  organization,  based  upon 
some  forty  of  the  great  scientific  and  engineering  societies  of  the 
country,  which  elect  delegates  to  its  constituent  divisions.  It  is  not 
supported  or  controlled  by  the  government,  different  in  this  respect 
from  other  similar  organizations  established  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  England,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada  and  Australia.  It  intends, 
if  possible,  to  achieve  in  a  democracy  and  by  democratic  methods  the 
great  scientific  results  which  the  Germans  achieved  by  autocratic 
methods  in  an  autocracy,  while  avoiding  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
autocratic  regime. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  March  18  to  22,  will  be  devoted,  prin- 
cipally, to  the  discussion  of  present-day  propaganda,  its  dangerous 
tendencies,  evil  effects  and  good  possibilities.  As  usual  this  Associa- 
tion presents  a  timely,  forceful  prograin,  in  which  some  seventy-five 
leaders  in  religion  and  education  participate  in  various  aspects  of 
the  theme,  "The  Formation  of  Public  Opinion."  The  principal  meet- 
ings will  be  conducted  by  The  Council  of  Religious  Education;  at 
these  the  reports  on  investigations  into  the  extent  and  methods  of 
influencing  public  opinion  through  propaganda  and  other  forms  of 
control  will  be  presented.  At  other  meetings  various  phases  will  be 
presented  of  the  work  of  churches,  colleges  and  universities,  church 
schools,  community  agencies,  week-day  schools,  and  other  means  of 
religious  training. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossibleot 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  ef 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  o'lr  advertising  pages.  Outsido 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  therii- 
selves. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  UniveTsity  of  Michigan.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  text  book  on  psychology  that  has  been 
widely  used  as  a  classroom  manual.  Books  upon  the  subject  need  con- 
stant revision,  because  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  its  laws  is  so  rapidly 
expanding.  The  volume  is  intended  for  beginners  and  therefore  includes 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions.  It  defines 
psychology  as  the  science  of  behaviour,  and  proceeds  to  discuss  human 
behaviour.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  industry  an  understanding  of  how 
human  beings  will  behave  is  quite  as  important  a  matter  as  to  know^ 
the  laws  for  the  production  of  energy  in  the  engine  room.  The  hope  of 
further  progress  in  many  industries  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
"increased  knowledge  of  the  human  instrument  than  in  further  perfec- 
tion of  machinery."  This  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  study  to  eflBciency 
is  kept  in  view,  w^ithout  unduly  emphasizing  the  merely  practical.  Sen- 
sation, selection  and  control,  perception,  memory  and  imagination,  reason, 
instinct,  feeling,  action  and  the  will,  work,  fatigue,  the  interrelation  of 
mental  functions,  the  types  of  mind,  the  nature  of  self,  are  carefully 
studied.  At  the'  close  of  each  chapter  are  questions,  exercises  and  refer- 
ences. A  complet  index  makes  it  easy  to  turn  to  any  particular  dis- 
cussion for  review  and  further  thought  and  study.  The  publishers  have 
done  their  part  in  making  a  compact  book  in  a  neat  and  durabe 
binding,  with  pages  that  do  not  fatigue'  the  eye. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  A  VICE-CHANCELLOR,  with  a  Chapter  on  Univer- 
sity Education  in  the  United  States.  By  Arthur  Everett  Shipley,  Master 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  volume  madei  an  extensive  tour  of  our  country  in 
1918  as  a  member  of  the  British  University  Mission  sent  to  observe  and 
study  our  educational  institutions  and  methods.  It  is  well  to  glimpse 
a  big  enterprise  like  education  through  the  ej^es  of  others,  especially 
when  those  others  are  trained  and  competent  observers.  We  unhesi- 
tatingly declare  that   any  reader  of   Education   who   is   engaged   in  ad- 
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ministrative  or  instructional  work  in  any  school  or  college,  will  read 
this  book  through  if  he  reads  the  first  few  pages.  The  reviewer  read  it 
almost  through, — a  very  unusual  circumstance!  The  bigness  of  the 
United  States,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  educational  activities  and 
the  omnipresence  of  professors  and  teachers,  impressed  the'  author.  His 
clhapters  are  racy  and  entertaining.  His  description  of  the  way  we 
celebrated  "Armistice  Day"  is  keenly  humorous.  In  fact,  every  page  of 
this  little  volume  is  brightened  by  flashes  of  humor.  The  last  chapter 
is  upon  the  topic,  "University  Education  in  the  United  States."  "Ameri- 
can universities,"  he  says,  "are  not  hampered  by  tradition.  They  are 
willing  to  try  new  things.  .  .  .  For  instance,  Columbia  University  is  so 
attracted  by  the  success  of  the  psychological  tests  used  for  entry  into 
the  American  Air  Force,  that  it  is  proposing  to  give  up  its  entrance 
examination,  and  to  replace  it  by  mechanical  tests,  which  it  claims  will 
be  able  to  show  whether  a  boy  is  capable  of  profiting  by  a  University 
education."    A  book  that  gives  us  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others 


OEGANIZATION  OF  HEALTH  NUESING.  By  Annie  M.  Brainard. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  timely  volume  on  a  most  important  matter.  Nursing  is  a 
profession  and  as  such  is  in  a  process  of  accelerated  evolution.  The 
World  War  and-  its  incidental  evils,  such  as  the  "influenza"  and  mala- 
dies caused  by  gassing,  exposure,  etc.,  created  a  demand  throughout  the 
world  for  competent  nurses  and  revealed  a  shortage  that  had  to  be  met 
as  best  it  could  be.  The  volunteer  nurses  distinguished  themselves  every- 
where and  gave  the  profession  a  new  place  in  the  public  estimation. 
A  book  like  this  one  will  meet  the  demand  for  a  manual  of  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  splendid  profession.  It  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  organizing  public  health  nursing  in  every  com- 
munity, shows  what  can  be  accomplished  and  how  to  go  about  it.  It 
is  a  book  which  we  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of  school  super- 
intendents. 

ELEMEISTTAEY  ECONOMICS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology.  By  Frank  Tracy  Carlton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  De  Pauw  University.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  compact  little  manual,  presenting  the  subject  of  economics  so 
clearly  as  to  at  once  engage  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  student. 
"The  changing  world  in  which  we  live,"  "Business  activity,"  "Getting  a 
living  undeT  various  conditions,"  "The  hunting  and  fishing  stage,"  "The 
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pastoral  stage,"  "The  agricultural  stage,"  "The  small  tool  age,"  "The 
factory  era."  Are  not  these  titles  of  topics  in  just  the  first  chapter 
alluring?  The  student  of  today  should  "thank  his  lucky  stars"  for  the 
modern  school  book  makers  and  their  achievements  in  clothing  the  dry 
bones  of  every  subject  M^ith  the  garments  of  attractiveness  and  interest. 
This  book  is  a  fine  exposition  of  the  subject,  a  model  text  book  for  the 
class  room  and  might  well  find  a  place  iipon  the  desk  of  every  business 
man's  office  or  sanctum. 

BASKET  BALL  AND  INDOOR  BASEBALL  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Helen 
Frost  and  Charles  Digby  Wardlaw,  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  D. 
Wood,  M.  D.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Price  $1.50  net. 

A  very  complete,  attractive  manual  which  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  girls  and  women  who  find 
pleasure  and  healthful  physical  exercise  in  the  indoor  games  named  in 
the  title.  Besides  the  pleasure  and  health  considerations  there  is  a 
real  mental  benefit  in  such  games  as  are  here  described.  They  develop 
a  host  of  faculties  and  powers,  promote  alertness,  quick  and  accurate 
decision,  team  work,  etc.  Everything  is  laid  out  clearly  in  this  volume, 
in  relation  to  theory  and  details  of  practice  in  these  interesting  and 
virile  games  for  w^omen. 

APPLIED  ARITHMETIC.  The  Three  Essentials.  By  N.  J.  Lenners, 
B,  S.,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  and  Frances  Jenkins.  Book  I.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  first  of  three  books  intended  to  cover  the  work  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  grades.  Simplicity  and  clearness  have  been  well  and 
fully  attained  in  the  subject  matter.  The  facts  used  "are  derived  from 
situations  which  are  within  the  range  of  experience  of  nearly  all  normal 
children."  The  books  of  this  series  are  attractively  illustrated.  They 
will  strongly  tend  to  redeem  a  subject  which  many,  if  not  most,  childi'en 
find  dry  and  hard,  and  will  make  it  attractive  and  interesting. 

READINGS  IN  LITERATURE.  Book  Two.  By  Franklin  B.  Dyer  and 
Mary  J.  Brady.  The  Merrill  Readers,  Eighth  Reader.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rill Company. 

Intended  for  and  well  adapted  to  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary 
school  or  the  mid-year  of  the  junior  high  school.  It  comprises  choice 
selections  of  poetry,  prose,  essays,  biography  oratory,  fiction,  drama  and 
Scripture.  The  book  lays  the  foimdation  for  high  school  English  by  ac- 
quainting the'  pupil  with  actual  samples  of  the  work  of  real  authors  whose 
writings   have   been   accepted   as   standard.     It   has   been   brought   quite 
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down  to  date  by  the  inclusion  of  some  choice  productions  inspired  by 
the  World  War.  It  it  attractively  bound  in  a  durable  binding  and  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTUEE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By 
John  H.  Gehrs,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Cape  Girardeau 
State   Normal    School,    Mo.     The    Macmillan    Company,     Price'    $2.25. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  manual  has  ever  before  him  in  making 
the  book,  the  thought  that  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  population,  in  America.  He  feels  that  agriculture  can  and  should  be 
so  taught  and  carried  on  as  to  insure  a  much  greater  production  at  a 
lower  cost,  thus  making  a  far  better  showing  for  the  agriculturist  and 
for  all  the  allied  industries.  These  results  he  would  secure  by  improve- 
ment of  plants  of  various  kinds,  improvement  of  farm  animals,  treat- 
ment of  soils,  control  of  insects,  economic  marketing,  better  methods  in 
farm  labor,  careful  and  scientific  farm  bookkeeping,  etc.  All  these  fun- 
damental matters  are  carefvilly  treated  in  the  successive  chapters  of 
this  admirable  text  book.  There  are  diagratns,  tables,  drawings  and 
attractive  cuts  as  needed  to  enable  the  eye  to  follow  the  mind  in  the 
development  of  the  argument.  Each  chapter  closes  with  a  series  of 
questions,  problems   and  refeTences. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE.  By  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.     Price  $2.50. 

Hiunan  interest  in  the  secrets  of  nature  is  as  old  as  the  race,  and 
the  objective  field  for  its  exercise  is  limitless.  Professor  Thompson  has 
"been  a  gifted  and  tireless  investigator  and  specialist.  He  has  also  the 
power  of  descriptive  analysis,  and  is  able  to  reveal  to  others  what  he 
has  seen  and  the  natural  conclusions  to  which  the  facts  seem  to  lead. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  alluring  chapter  headings :  "Homing  of  Sea  Swal- 
lows" ;  "Social  Life  of  Wasps" ;  "The  Educability  of  Snails" ;  "The  Inter- 
nal Economy  of  the  Sea";  "The  Survival  of  the  Otter";  "The  Biology  of 
Twins" ;  "The  Storing  Instinct" ;  "The  Roving  Instinct."  Do  not  these 
titles  make  the  reader  of  this  brief  review  notice  want  to  own  and  read 
this  fascinating  book? 

A  HISTORY  OF  JVIATHEMATICS.  By  Florian  Cajori,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  History  of  j\Iathematics  in  the  University  of  California.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  this  notable  contribution  to  human 
knowledge  of  a  science  which  underlies,  more  than  any  other,  the  whole 
history  of  modern  progress.     Mathematics  is  the  basis  of  the  wonderful 
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discoveries  which  have  made  our  world  a  new  world,  as  different  from 
that  of  our  progenitors  as  is  our  dream  of  heaven  from  the  reality  of 
our  material  realm.  To  mathematics  we  owe  the  progress  which  we  have 
made  in  the  mastery  of  nature's  forces  which  has  given  us  command  of 
the  water,  the  air,  and  of  the  electrical  currents.  Mathematics  "won  the 
war,"  more  truly  than  this  can  be  said  of  any  nation  or  human  senti- 
ment or  instrumentality.  More  than  in  any  other  subject,  however,  the 
ancient  world  was  interested  in  and  informed  about  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics, — or,  at  least,  many  of  them.  The  practical 
deductions  and  applications  have  been  made  more  generally  in  modern 
times ;  but  away  back  in  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  history  we  find  men 
thinking  deeply  and  formulating  terms  and  deducing  conclusions  that 
were  logical  and  profound.  The  results  of  such  thinking  were  utilized, 
too,  by  various  nations,—  the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  the  Chinese,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  Hindus,  the  Arabs,  and  the  European  nations,  and  all  human 
thought,  industry  and  life  was  profundly  affected  thereby.  To  trace 
man's  discoveries  upon  the  subject  and  his  applications  to  his  concep- 
tion of  things  upon,  above  and  under  the  earth, — to  follow  his  thinking 
upon  the  eternal  principles  upon  which  the  world  and  all  things  therein 
have!  been  founded  and  made,— this  surely  is  a  stupendous  task.  It  has 
been  patiently  undertaken  by  this  author,  whose  work  has,  of  course,  a 
thousand  dependencies  upon  the  work  of  others.  But  patiently  and 
with  profound  insight  and  marvelous  erudition  he  has  traced,  tabulated, 
interpreted  and  set  forth  in  language  comprehensible  by  the  student  of 
average  capacity,  these  multitudinous,  portentous,  and  consequential  facts 
and  principals.  Those  students  who  are  to  take  up  advanced  studies 
along  scientific  lines,  all  who  are  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  industries, 
and  all  persons  who  are  fond  of  deep,  mathematical  reasoning  and  the 
results  achieved  thereby,  will  find  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  in  this  volume. 

Periodical  Notes. 

In  The  Historical  Outlook  for  February  Edith  M.  Clark  gives  an  elaborate  account  of 
"  The  History  Curriculum  Since  1850. ' '  The  opening  article  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
February  is  by  Frank  B.  Elser,  whose  subject  is  "  General  Pershing's  Mexican  Campaign." 
Another  timely  and  interesting  article  in  this  number  is  Stacy  Aumonier's  ''  London  Dis- 
covers Uncle  Abe. "  It  shows  how  immortal  is  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  Abraham  Lincoln. 
An  article  in  Good  Health  for  February,  on  -'.Children  an  International  Asset,"  by  Rey- 
nold A.  Spaeth,  Fh.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  of  value  to  parents  and  teachers. 
"  Shall  we  Cut  Out  the  Discipline  ' '  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  discussion  opened  in  The 
OutlookltoT  February  11.  The  opening  article  in  the  Feb.  7th  number  of  The  Scientific 
American  answers  the  question  "  Why  Does  Tour  Clock  Keep  Time?"  The  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  February  announces  "  Brannerite,  a  new  Uranium  Mineral."  A 
suggestive  article  for  educators  appears  in  The  Scientific  American  for  Feb.  21,  under  the- 
title  "  The  Scientific  Reason  for  Failure. "    It  is  written  by  D.  H.  Colcord. 
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The  Key  to  Permanent  Peace 

Ralph  H.  Bevan,  B.  C,  L.  (Oxford), 
Peovidence,  R.  I. 

1'""""""°'""" ^fO  declare  that  execution  of  Cecil  Rhodes'  conception 

I       rr%     I    in  a  perfected  form  would  infallibly  end  war  for- 
I  I        I    ever,  would  suggest  the  enthusiast,  blind  to  the  for- 

I  I    midable  difficulties  of  assuring  peace.     Confidently 

^jiiiiimiiHDiiitiiiiiiiic^  ^^  hold,  however,  that  full  realization  of  Rhodes' 
I  I    idea  would  be  a  preventive  of  war  eminently  more 

1  i   reliable  than  expensive  armaments,  is  safe.     That, 

4>3iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinmiitc<i>  re-enforced  by  an  international  court  and  police 
force,  cosmopolitan  education  for  world  leaders  would  probably 
prove  the  precurser  of  permanent  peace — this  is  a  reasonable  con- 
tention. It  is  supportable  not  only  by  the  experience  of  Rhodes' 
Scholars  and  the  soundest  psychological  reasoning,  but  also  by  the 
experience  of  the  race  with  the  analogous  institutions  of  famliy 
and  friendly  communion  long  successfully  applied  to  develop  af 
fection  and  co-operation  between  individuals. 

Cecil  Rhodes'  plan  rests  on  the  sound  principle  that  friendship, 
which  may  induce  individual  self-sacrifice  to  the  extent  of  life  it- 
self, is  the  surest  guarantee  of  generous  compromise  between  peo- 
ples. Its  failure  has  been  due  to  fundamental  defects,  not  in 
theory,  but  in  actual  working.     In  practical  operation  the  Rhodes 
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Scholarships,  because  their  opportunities  and  international  signi- 
ficance have  not  been  appreciated,  have  not  attracted  those  ablest 
young  men  in  the  United  States  through  whom  alone  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  could  form 
strong  friendship.  The  Rhodes  scheme,  too,  embraces  only  two 
of  the  great  powers  within  its  scope.  These  fatal  weaknesses  the 
institution  advocated  aims  to  remedy.  That  constitutes  its 
promise.  Perfected  and  actualized,  then,  in  the  effectual  ex- 
pedient here  urged,  Rhodes'  plan  would  appear  as  an  institution 
whereby  prospective  leaders  of  all  the  great  nations,  through  so- 
journs in  cosmopolitan  centres  of  culture  such  as  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, would  become  democratic  w^orld  citizens  in  sympathy  with  all 
peoples  and  classes. 

Details  are  immaterial.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  value  of 
the  resource  proposed  be  made  clear  to  all  far-sighted  governments 
in  order  that  by  the  prestige  and  financial  resources  of  their  sup- 
port its  essential  features  may  be  realized.  Any  plan  whereby 
qualification  for  the  awful  responsibilities  of  international  states- 
manship shall  necessarily  or  unusually  involve  effective  education 
in  international  sympathy  and  world  patriotism — such  a  logical 
development  to  perfection  of  Rhodes'  idea  constitutes,  on  the 
soundest  ethical  and  psychological  principles,  the  most  promising 
insurance  against  war. 

Whether  or  not  Rhodes'  scheme  is  destined  to  become  supple- 
mentary to  a  more  complete  project,  the  cause  of  peace  must  be 
further  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Americans,  with 
prospects  of  national  influence,  availing  themselves  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships.  The  timeliness  of  this  subject  appears  in  the 
January,  1919,  "American  Oxonian"  (the  publication  of  the 
American  Rhodes  Scholars  edited  by  Professor  Frank  Aydelotte 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  American 
Secretary  to  the  Rhodes  Trustees).  Here  the  results  of  the  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  British  Universities'  Mission  are 
summed  up.  In  an  epochal  collection  of  estimates  and  suggestions 
by  the  Presidents  and  representatives  of  many  of  our  greatest 
American  Universities  and  by  members  of  the  Mission  is  empha- 
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sized  the  desirability  of  giving  the  most  effective  publicity  to 
British  educational  opportunities  and  the  fact  that  the  rapid  re- 
moval of  all  features  hitherto  objectionable  is  likely  soon  to  render 
the  Khodes  Scholarships  most  valuable  to  Americans.  The  last 
statement  of  the  Ehodes  Trust  permits  future  candidates  in  the 
United  States  to  qualify  for  election  on  their  college  standing 
rather  than  by  examination.  On  June  17th  the  Convocation 
passed  a  momentous  statute  removing  the  bugbear  of  Greek  and  at 
last  rendering  it  optional  as  an  entrance  requirement  so  far  as 
most  American  Rhodes  Scholars  are  concerned.  Startling  details 
of  Oxford's  modernization  have  long  been  appearing,  and  are 
likely  to  appear,  with  each  issue  of  the  "American  Oxonian". 

Above  all  attention  should  be  called  to  Oxford's  new  Ph.  D 
Degree  which,  during  the  war,  she  decided  to  grant  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  Americans,  to  divert  to  English  centres  of  culture 
the  stream  hitherto  flowing  to  German  Universities.  This  degree 
(discussed  in  the  January  and  April,  1918,  "American 
Oxonian")  will  greatly  enhance  the  |)ersonal  advantages  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarships.  The  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  on  the 
unique  value  of  these  scholarships  as  preparations  for  international 
usefulness. 

The  different  forms  assumed  by  the  cause  of  war  are  legion.  We 
venture,  however,  to  sum  them  up  in  their  fundamental  root  of 
selfishness.  Probably  all  the  motives  to  aggTessive  war  are  greed 
in  their  essence.  Insurance  of  peace  is  the  problem  of  replacing 
moral  ignorance  and  selfishness  with  national  and  class  moral 
wisdom  and  generosity. 

A  measure  of  regard  for  one's  own  interests  is  good.  It  induces 
each  individual  and  nation  to  fulfill  its  first  duty  to  others,  to 
amount  to  a  social  asset  rather  than  liability.  Selfishness  is  bad — 
though  valuable  to  be  conquered  and  thus  to  afford  the  highest  joys 
of  hard-won  progress  in  character  formation. 

The  probable  hypothesis  of  a  benevolent  Essence  of  the  Uni- 
verse, necessary  to  account  for  the  evolution  of  human  altruism, 
founds  the  individual's  divine  right  to  pursue  happiness.  But  the 
likelihood  of  a  just  Deity,  as  the  source  of  man's  sense  of  justice, 
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argues  that  the  welfare  of  every  other  human  being  is  an  equally 
important  part  of  the  divine  2Jurpose.  The  individual,  class,  and 
nation,  then,  will  best  harmonize  with  Ultimate  Reality,  and  pro- 
mote its  own  happiness,  by  emphasizing  as  the  object  of  its  en- 
deavor, not  its  own  happiness  only,  but  the  happiness  of  all  human 
beings. 

The  conquest  of  egoism  is  painful  and  gradual  in  proportion  to 
its  dazzling  promise  for  world  welfare.  Tor  thousands  of  years, 
happiness  has  increased  with  moral  progress — with  the  enlighten- 
ment of  self-interest  and  the  evolution  of  unselfishness — in  the 
smaller  relationships.  Yet  the  tribulations  of  the  war  were  neces- 
sary to  teach  humanity  that  national  greed  is  as  many  times  more 
harmful  than  individual  greed  as  organized  millions  are  more 
potent  to  accomplish  evil  than  short-sighted  individuals. 

Only  in  the  white-hot  forge  of  this  war  could  the  fearfully 
perilous  vices  of  narrow  class  loyalty  and  patriotism  be  fashioned 
into  the  grand  virtues  of  class  and  national  altruism  and  fidelity 
to  international  interests.  The  most  ghastly  horror  of  history  was 
indispensable  to  herald  the  triumph  over  selfishness  in  its  last 
lurking-place  and  most  dangerous  stronghold  of  international  and 
interclass  relationships — and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  training  in 
world  patriotism. 

The  transformation  of  egoism  into  altruism  is  the  same  whether 
in  a  family  of  relatives  or  friends,  or  in  the  world's  family  of  na- 
tions. It  consists,  firstly,  in  the  acquisition  of  moral  ivisdom  or  the 
enlightenment  of  self-interest.  Thereby  the  nation  comes  to  see 
that  its  own  welfare,  as  well  as  the  average  welfare  of  all,  is  to  be 
most  effectually  advanced  by  its  co-operating  to  forward  the  wel- 
fares of  all  others.  The  reformation  of  the  egoist  is  achieved,  se- 
condly, by  the  development  of  moral  sentiment,  or  the  conversion 
of  selfishness  into  unselfishness.  Through  this  each  group  feels 
as  well  as  perceives,  the  essential  identity  of  all  human  interests, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  all  others  is  so  vital  a  part  of  its  own  that 
it  cannot  harm  the  least  of  them  without  injuring  itself. 

The  function  and  bright  promise  of  Rhodes'  idea  perfected,  as 
a  resource  to  render  permanent  the  cure  of  national  and  class  sel- 
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fishness  temijorarily  effected  by  the  war,  will  appear  from  a  glance 
at  the  successful  role  played  by  the  equivalent  institutions  of 
family  life  and  formation  of  friendship  in  the  evolution  of  in- 
dividual selfishness  into  unselfishness. 

In  the  case  of  relatives  and  neighbors,  for  scores  of  centuries  the 
cure  of  selfishness,  commenced  by  suffering  its  retaliatory  miseries, 
has  been  efficiently  consummated.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
firstly,  by  further  education  in  its  boomerang  evils,  completing  the 
individual's  training  in  moral  luisdom  and  enlightened  self-inter- 
est. Secondly,  the  cure  of  selfishness  has  been  achieved  by  inti- 
mate communion  and  cultivation  of  friendship,  evolving  moral 
sentiment  and  generosity  and  transforming  mere  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances into  true  mutual  friends,  each  feeling  all  the  others  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  his  own  personality  whom  he  can  no  more 
injure  than  himself. 

For  the  world's  nations,  and  the  nations'  classes,  international 
reciprocity  in  education  for  world  statesmen,  corresponding  to 
education  in  moral  wisdom  and  formation  of  friendship,  long  bril- 
liantly successful  among  individuals,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  most  ef- 
ficacious clincher  of  the  cure  of  selfishness  initiated  by  the  war's 
chastening  anguish. 

Cosmopolitan  centres  of  culture  to  broaden  and  intensify  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  would  qualify  for  wise  international 
leadership — the  most  responsible  and  difficult  of  all  professions — 
naturally  would  include  instruction  to  bring  home  to  future  gene- 
rations the  terrible  lessons  of  the  late  war.  Centres 
for  the  moulding  of  democratic  world  citizens  to 
guide  the  nations'  destinies  should  teach  sound  moral 
philosophy.  They  must  emphasize  the  frightful  perils 
of  antipathy  and  antagonism,  and  the  matchless  benefits 
of  sympathy  and  harmony,  between  races.  In  a  word,  such  institu- 
tions must  inculcate  in  all  nations  and  classes,  through  their  rulers, 
moral  luisdom  and  enlightened  self-interest,  whereby  they  may  see 
the  essential  identity  of  all  human  interests. 

Universities  for  the  democratic  training  of  world  statesmen,  fur- 
thermore, would  be  the  most  efiicient  institutions  to  evolve  moral 
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sentiment  and  unselfishness  whereby  nations  and  classes  may  feel, 
as  well  as  perceive,  that  all  others'  interests  are  a  vital  part  of  their 
own  interests.  International  educational  reciprocity  for  national 
representatives  would  amount  to  family  communion  for  the  culti- 
vation of  affection  in  the  world's  family  of  nations.  Some  ma- 
chinery of  sociability  would  be  adopted  equivalent  to  that  prevail- 
ing at  Oxford.  Here  the  social  life  is  very  vigorous.  Breakfast, 
lunch,  tea,  and  coffee  (in  the  evening)  are  occasions  of  a  constant 
interchange  of  hospitality,  when  an  undergraduate  may  invite 
around  from  one  to  a  dozen  of  those  with  whom  he  would  like  to 
get  better  acquainted.  Besides  there  are  daily  informal  break- 
fasts, lunches,  and  teas  together,  when  none  acts  as  host,  but 
several  friends  or  neighbors  merely  have  their  meals  served  in  each 
others'  rooms  in  rotation,  and  so  give  purest  expression  to  the 
spirit  of  sociability.  The  eating  over,  the  party  forms  a  semi- 
circle around  the  fireplace,  and  continues  the  conversation  over  the 
smokes.  Quiet  humor  always  abounds  in  a  discussion  which  may 
deal  with  any  topic  suggested  by  the  experience,  reading,  or  study 
of  the  talkers.  Among  nations,  as  between  individuals,  mutual 
knowledge  must  necessarily  involve  mutual  comprehension  of  the 
other's  standpoints,  reciprocal  understanding,  appreciation  and 
friendship,  and  breadth  of  interest  and  sympathy,  insuring  effi- 
cient co-operation,  and  for  each  all  the  happiness  possible. 

"If  I  knew  you,  and  you  knew  me. 
"And  each  of  us  could  clearly  see 
"And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
"The  meaning  of  your  life  and  mine, 
"I'm  sure  that  we  should  differ  less, 
"And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendliness, 
"Our  lives  would  pleasantly  agree, 
"If  I  knew  you,  and  you  knew  me." 

As  an  institution  to  complete  the  cure  of  national  and  class  sel- 
fishness begun  by  the  war,  vast  armaments  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  international  reciprocity  in  education  for  international 
leaders ;  the   economy   and   efiiciency  of  the   latter   must  appear 
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axiomatic  to  any  with  personal  knowledge  of  cosmopolitan  educa- 
tion and  its  potency  to  develop  democratic  world  citizens  above 
narrower  interests. 

Eeciprocity  in  education  among  the  nations  is  an  application  to 
the  sphere  of  international  relationships  of  those  institutions 
which  human  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  unrivalled  developers 
of  enlightened  self-interest  and  altruism  in  individuals.  As  such 
it  is  the  most  promising  expedient  to  create  national  and  class 
moral  wisdom  and  sentiment — to  bring  mankind  keenly  to  feel,  as 
well  as  clearly  to  perceive,  the  only  lessons  that  can  render  the  war 
at  all  worth  while.  National  selfishness  is  as  many  times  more  vi- 
cious than  individual  selfishness  as  falsely  patriotic  millions  are 
more  able  to  do  harm  than  short-sighted  individuals.  The  gratify- 
ing eft'ects  on  average  welfare,  of  national  loyalty  to  world  welfare, 
are  as  many  times  those  of  individual  loyalty  to  national  welfare, 
as  the  world  is  bigger  than  the  nation  and  as  truly  patriotic  mil- 
lions are  more  capable  of  accomplishing  good  than  far-sighted  in- 
dividuals. The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  measures  one  item 
of  the  war's  colossal  waste  and  stupidity.  It  threatens  to  plunge 
the  world  into  yet  more  calamitous  chaos  unless  prospects  of  relief 
speedily  appear.  International  education  embodies  humanity's 
brightest  hope  of  that  intra-national  and  international  co-opera- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  lower  to  the  utmost  the  H.  C.  L. 


Environment  as  a  Factor  in  Pupil's  Study  Life 

Elizabeth  Thorndyke^  Hughes  High  School, 
Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

f ' °"' "^fHERE  do  you  study  better,  at  home  or  at  school?" 

W-  I        "Why?" 

I        This  questionnaire  presented  to  1600  high  school 
I  I    students  aimed  to  discover  the  pupil's  point  of  view 

^jiiiiinitiiiDiiiiiiiiMiic^  &s  to  the  best  environment  for  the  preparation  of  his 
I  I   lessons — Home  or  School  ? 

1  i        In    ijresenting   the    material   gleaned    from    the 

*'""""""° '""*  answers  two  facts  should  be  held  uppermost.    First, 

there  could  hardly  be  more  questionable  data  than  these  vague, 
petulant,  capricious  replies  of  high  school  students.  Second,  any 
interpretation  of  them  must  be  based  on  the  reviewer's  own  ex- 
perience with  and  observation  of  adolescent  life.  To  another  the 
same  answers  may  hold  a  far  different  significance.  Then  this 
study  of  itself  proves  nothing  and  yet  as  corroborative  testimony 
and  suggestive  evidence  it  has  some  very  illuminating  features. 

To  the  question  "where  do  you  study  better,  at  home  or  at 
school"  the  answers  resulted  thus:  69%  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
home  study,  29%  indicated  a  decided  preference  for  the  school  at- 
mosphere, and  a  negligible  2%  were  indifferent.  Dropping  the 
2%  and  approximating,  70%  voted  for  home  conditions,  and 
30%  approved  school  study. 

Home  School 

Grade  A—  65%  35% 

"      B—  75%  25% 

"       C—  80%  20% 

"       D—  60%  40% 

The  course  of  study  selected  by  pupils  had  apparently  nothing 
to  do  with  the  choice,  but  it  did  seem  to  vary  somewhat  with  age, 
the  older  pupils  tending  to  prefer  home  study.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  B  and   C  grades  liked  to  study  at  home.    These 
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seemed  to  be  the  years  of  best  concentration  and  continuity  of  ef- 
fort. D  grade  girls  did  most  of  their  work  at  home,  but  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  doing  all  their  study  in  school  were  D 
grade  boys.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  number  totalled  by  these 
little  slackers  was  found  among  the  A  grade  girls.  Traces  of 
frivolity,  indicated  in  their  anwsers,  made  a  line  of  similarity  con- 
necting A  girls  and  D  boys. 

Why  the  Seventy  Pek  Cent  Prefee  the  Home  Environment. 

While  it  is  quite  significant  that  more  than  two-thirds  prefer 
home  study,  still  it  is  around  the  answers  to  the  pertinent  little 
"Why"  that  interest  really  centres.  Perhaps  it  is  safest  to  let 
these  replies  speak  for  themselves.  Groups  of  typical  responses 
have  been  selected  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  frequency. 
The  original  form  has  been  presented  here  in  order  to  preserve  the 
pungent  odor  of  personality,  sensed  so  strongly  in  reviewing  them. 

Alone — A  Song  of  Solitude. 

The  most  constantly  recurring  answer  became  evident  almost 
at  once.    It  was  found  so  many,  many  more  times  than  any  other. 
"At  Home — Because  I  am  alone." 

Alone,  alone,  the  word  ran  through  the  1600  answers  like  a  re- 
frain. Some  changes  were  rung  in  the  manner  of  expression,  but 
these  only  serve  to  deepen  the  impression. 

"At  home — because  there  are  no  people  around."  (frequent) 
"I  lock  myself  in  a  room  and  no  one  comes  into  it." 
"The  presence  of  other  people  attracts  my  attention." 
"Home  is  more  seclusive." 
"At  home  you  can  go  off  by  yourself." 

"At  home — ^because  I  am  alone  and  algebra  takes  much  think- 
ing." 

"^JsTot  so  many  in  one  room." 

"At  school,  there  are  too  many  people  around." 

"Because  I  can  only  study  with  no  one  around." 

"At  home  you  aren't  in  the  same  room  with  somebody." 

Sociable  natures,  too,  evidently,  make  the  effort  to  avoid  the 
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crowd.  Even  this  type  wishes  to  be  away  from  all  others,  away 
even  from  that  merry,  gregarious  other  self. 

"At  home — Don't  have  a  bunch  of  fellows  around  me  all  the 
time." 

"At  home — Because  there  I  am  away  from  all  my  friends."  (D 
girl). 

"I  know  too  many  fellows  in  the  study  hall."  (A  boy). 

The  human  soul  is  a  unique,  and  so  the  first  and  strongest  call 
voices  the  desire  for  solitude  in  study. 

Quiet. 

"Because  it  is  quiet." 

Hints  to  schools  and  teachers  come  under  this  head.  From  the 
answers  emerge  The  Large  Study  Hall,  The  Noisy  Teacheb 

AND  THE  jSTeRVOUS  PuPIL. 

"At  school  the  teachers  bother  you." 
"The  teachers  talk  too  much."  (frequent) 
"The  teacher,  taking  attendance,  bothers  you." 
"The  teacher  is  always  slamming  his  books  around." 
"The  teacher,  reading  announcements,  distracts  me." 
"The  teacher  is  always  scolding." 
"The  teachers  are  loud-toned." 
"The  teacher  is  always  walking  up  and  down." 
"A  teacher  is  always  looking  us  over." 
"Our  study  halls  are  too  large." 
"Our  study  halls  are  ineffective  and  inefficient." 
"The  constant  exit  and  entrance  of  pupils  in  study  hall ;     or  a 
teacher  talks." 

"Too  many  people  around." 

"The  telephone  and  passing  footsteps  bother  me." 

"Always  walking  back  and  forth  bothers  me." 

"Bells  ring  too  frequently." 

"Others  studying  around  bothers  me." 

"So  many  familiar  faces  bother  me." 

"It  bothers  me  because  the  door  is  always  open." 

"The  noise  of  the  steam  radiators  bothers  me." 

Sensitive  mimosas,  quivering  before  l^oise !     The  rich  humor  of 
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these  gross  exaggerations  was  much  appreciated ;  still  the  terrific 
arraignment  of  the  "loud-toned"  teacher  was  not  without  its  per- 
ceptible effect.  For  the  next  few  weeks  it  was  amusing  to  notice 
teachers  lowering  their  voices  at  the  approach  of  pupils  and  tip- 
toeing noiselessly  about  study  halls  in  a  frightened  effort  for  self 
effacement.  Certainly  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  compelling  character  of  the  "quiet"  call.  What  was  meant  by 
''quiet  ?"  Evidently  not  what  is  usually  understood  as  schoolroom 
order  and  discipline.  A  big  high  school  with  the  hum  of  2000  be- 
ings at  work  of  many  different  kinds  cannot  supply  cathedral  quiet 
nor  monk-like  seclusion.  In  a  school  where  a  disapproving  glance 
is  the  only  disciplinary  means  really  needed,  where  friction  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  and  the  machinery  is  as  nearly  noiseless  as 
possible,  the  insistence  of  this  complaint  against  all  forms  of  noise 
spells  but  one  thing — the  terrible  proof  of  nerves  in  youth — ir- 
ritable, petulant  nerves,  and  the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  many 
neurasthenics  and  hypersensitives. 

The  Protest  Against  Rush. 

An  easeful  feeling  of  unlimited  time  at  home  and  no  need  for 
nervous  haste  is  strongly  and  frequently  expressed  by  the  con- 
scientious, painstaking  type.  A  noticeable  feature  was  that  con- 
tinuity of  study  was  especially  called  for  by  A  grade  boys. 

At  home — "Don't  have  to  hurry."  (very  frequent) 

"Longer  periods  of  unbroken  quiet  at  home."  (A  grade) 

"]^o  interruptions  every  45  minutes." 

"I  can  take  my  own  time." 

"Don't  have  to  do  it  in  a  certain  time." 

"Takes  things  more  leisurely." 

"At  school,  I  am  always  fearing  the  bell  will  ring." 

"At  home  you  don't  have  to  hurry  through." 

"At  home  there  is  no  fixed  time  to  stop." 

"You  don't  have  to  rush  your  studies  at  home." 

"I  can  study  any  length  of  time  on  one  subject  without  being 
made  to  change  abruptly  by  bells." 
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*'I  do  my  work  more  quickly  at  school  but  more  thoroughly  at 
home." 

"There  is  more  time." 

rEELi:?^G  OF  Freedom  and  Relaxation. 

The  mere  consciousness  of  teacher's  presence  and  of  "others 
around"  was  a  real  restraint  to  liberty  of  thought.  Evidently  it 
irked  to  be  "under  the  eye." 

"At  home  no  teacher  is  looking  over  me." 

"JSTo  people  are  watching  me." 

"I  can  stretch  my  legs  out." 

"At  home  for  'physicalogical'  reasons." 

"At  home  there  is  a  feeling  of  ease." 

"You  can  get  up  and  stretch  if  you  feel  stiff." 

"I  feel  less  guarded  -and  at  liberty." 

"Can  do  as  I  please." 

"Don't  'half  to 

"At  home  I  am  more  independent." 

"At  home  I  have  more  liberty." 

"No  one  is  looking  on." 

"I  cannot  fully  relax  at  school." 

"There  is  more  freedom  at  home  and  that  is  a  help  to  study." 

"I  am  more  comfortable  at  home."  (frequent) 

"I  have  more  room  at  home."  (frequent) 

"At  school  I  have  to  study  and  therefore  don't  want  to." 

"Easier  in  mind  and  body  at  home." 

Out  Loud. 

Study  at  home  and  review  at  school  were  favored  by  some. 
Others  found  it  economy  to  do  their  written  work  at  school  and 
their  "real  study",  as  they  term  it,  at  home.  The  testimony  of  the 
majority  was  that  the  oral  review  was  best  accomplished  at  home. 
Subjects  where  oral  recitations  are  frequent,  as  languages,  elocu- 
tion, history,  seemed  to  call  for  study  "out  loud"  at  home.  It  was 
rather  surprising  to  find  that  many  A  and  B  gTade  pupils  were 
among  those  who  demanded  "out  loud"  study. 

"I  can  recite  to  myself." 
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'"I  can  study  some  things  better  out  loud." 

"The  home  air  suits  me  better  because  I  can  study  out  loud." 

"I  like  school  for  writing  exercises,  but  I  want  to  learn  things 
at  home." 

''I  can  do  written  work  equally  well  either  place,  but  out  loud 
subjects  like  Spanish,  better  at  home." 

"At  home,  I  can  study  'allowed'." 

Bothered. 

The  high  school  code  forbids  a  j)upil  to  refuse  to  lend  or  give  as- 
sistance, even  when  such  practice  becomes  a  habitual  nuisance. 
The  following  replies,  however,  constitute  a  regular  sermon  against 
the  everlasting  borrowing  and  begging  that  goes  on  in  every  high 
school. 

"At  home,  there  is  no  one  to  borrow  a  piece  of  paper  from  you." 

"I  am  not  molested  at  home." 

"Because  I  am  not  bothered  at  home." 

"At  home,  one  is  left  to  himself." 

"Because  there  is  no  one  to  ask  to  borrow  pens,  pencils,  blotters, 
erasers,  paper,  knife,  compass,  etc." 

I  Just  Can^t  Make  My  Eyes  Behave. 

A  few  of  the  more  analytic  sort  seemed  to  realize  that  "sights" 
as  well  as  "noises"  are  distracting. 

"In  study  hall  I  want  to  look  around." 

"In  school,  there  are  too  many  people  to  watch  their  different 
actions." 

"At  home  I  can  put  my  mind  on  my  work  because  there  is 
nothing  to  see." 

This  eye  distraction  is  largely  a  D  grade  complaint,  frequently 
from  girls  who  feel  the  desire  to  study  their  neighbors'  fashionable 
ipparel,  buu  boys  too  seem  quite  susceptible  to  the  eye-attracting 
influence. 

"Nobody  at  home  to  attract  your  eye  from  your  studies."  (16 
year  old  D  grade. ) 

"At  home,  I  have  no  one  around  me  to  look  at." 
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"Because  I  am  too  interested  in  watching  other  jDcople's  ac- 
tions." 

"I  could  study  all  right  at  school,  if  I  could  keep  from  looking 
at  other  people." 

"There  is  so  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  study  hall  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  study." 

And  so  the  lure — ever  sj)eculating  on  the  fascinating  mystery  of 
personality.  At  home  there  are  no  novelties  of  dress,  attitude  or 
demeanor  to  win  the  eye,  but  in  school  they  are  together,  one  hun- 
dred in  one  hall — vivid,  eager,  vibrant  to  each  electric  touch  of 
life.  How  can  they  make  their  eyes  behave !  When  the  teacher 
studies  her  little  charges,  instead  of  checking  ujj  attendance  or 
computing  grades,  she  succumbs  to  the  same  temptation  the  little 
freshie  feels  when,  instead  of  that  "much  thinking  on  algebra"  she 
watches  her  interesting  neighbor. 

Why    the     Thikty    Pek      Cent     Prefer     School      Study. 
Oh  !     Oh  !     Parents  ! 

The  home,  parents,  relatives  and  visiting  friends  come  in  for 
strong  condemnation  by  those  who  choose  school  for  study.  Girls 
of  all  ages  comj^lain  of  much  work  to  be  done  at  home,  while  D  and 
C  boys  severely  criticize  "mother"  for  her  demands. 

"At  home,  I  have  to  work." 

"At  home,  there  are  too  many  of  us." 

"My  mother  has  other  work  for  me." 

"JSTo  little  sister  and  brother  to  worry  you.'' 

"At  home,  I  have  to  help  mother." 

"I  study  better  at  school  because  of  small  brothers  at  home." 

"At  home,  I  am  always  washing  dishes." 

"We  carry  on  a  business  and  there  is  always  a  general  distur- 
bance at  home." 

"Our  flat  is  so  small." 

"Because  every  two  minutes  I  don't  have  to  do  something." 

"Because  at  school  there  is  no  little  child  to  ask  questions."  (15 
year  old  male. ) 

"Cannot  stud}^  at  home  because  of  noise  made  by  piano." 
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"By  the  time  you  are  just  getting  a  good  start  in  study,  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  for  your  mother." 

''My  parents  talk  too  much  and  I  am  in  the  habit  of  listening." 

''I  have  to  stop  studying  at  home  to  help  with  something." 

"At  home,  there  are  little  children." 

"Home  there  is  a  baby  and  I  take  care  of  him." 

"At  home  you  listen  to  the  family  conversing." 

"My  mother  and  father  are  always  talking." 

"My  parents  are  noisy." 

"At  home  my  mother  is  always  interrupting  me  to  go  upstairs 
and  get  something." 

"My  mother  makes  me  do  all  the  work." 

"Because  at  home  my  parents  are  always  talking  and  I  listen." 

Compared  with  these  homes,  school  with  its  discipline,  system, 
and  study  atmosphere  is  a  haven  of  quiet  and  seclusion  for  the 
pupil  who  comes  from  a  family  where  "there  are  too  many  of  us." 
The  B  grade  girl  finds  herself  more  alone  in  the  large  study  hall 
than  with  darling,  dimpled  Baby  Brother.  The  D  grade  boy  has 
fewer  interruptions  in  a  school  with  2000  others  than  at  home 
with  just  "mother"  for  company. 

Along  with  delicious  frankness  runs  the  accompaniment  of  un- 
conscious overstatement  in  every  indictment.  Readers  must  make 
their  owm  discount  on  every  reason  given  here  and  sum  and  aver- 
age with  great  moderation.  These  replies  will  illustrate  the  great 
tendency  of  the  high  school  youth  to  look  everywhere  for  the  fault 
of  failure,  but  in  himself.  He  arraigns  and  censures  the  noisy 
home,  the  noisy  school,  the  noisy  teachers,  his  noisy  companions, 
the  noisy  street  cars,  his  noisy  parents,  noisy  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  noisy  baby — the  whole  world  noisy — the  fault  is  everywhere 
but  with  his  own  nervous,  noisy  self. 

Pleasant  Homes. 

Again  that  bewildering  contradiction  of  temperamental  youth! 
The  hard-worked  ones  with  noisy  relatives  prefer  school  for  study. 
Their  homes  are  not  pleasant.     On  the  other  hand  are  those  who 
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prefer  to  study  in  school  because  their  homes  are  too  attractive. 
Regular  pleasure  palaces  it  would  seem.  They  cannot  possibly  as- 
sociate work  with  such  j^laces. 

"At  home,  I  find  something  to  always  keep  me  from  my  studies 
as  shows,  dances,  etc." 

"At  home,  I  want  recreation." 

"At  home,  I  have  something  better  to  do  than  lessons." 

"Agreeable  things  can  be  done  at  home." 

"At  home  there  are  many  forms  of  amusement." 

"The  home  scenery  suits  me  better  and  there  are  diversions." 

"At  home  there  are  so  many  good  books  to  read." 

"At  home  there  are  so  many  pleasant  things  to  do." 

"At  home  you  can  do  good  things." 

"I  have  refined  surroundings  at  home." 

A  popular  idea  with  a  certain  type  is  that  school  is  the  place 
for  study,  home  for  pleasure.  In  all,  pupils  by  their  replies 
describe  three  kinds  of  homes. 

(1).  The  unattractive  homes  of  very  poor  or  very  incon- 
siderate j^arents. 

(2).  Homes,  all  too  delightful,  where  pleasure  is  the  law  of 
life  and  work  a  foreign  element. 

(3).  Homes,  orderly,  systematic,  where  the  student  finds  his 
best  opportunity;  that  home,  so  lauded  by  the  many  whose  se- 
clusion affords  the  solitude  and  silence  so  necessary  to  the  soul 
struggle  of  study. 

EVEEYBODY^S  DoiNG  It. 

That's  the  reason  why  these  study  in  school.  Many  D  grade 
answers  in  this  group. 

"Because  everybody  does  it  and  that  invites  me." 

"Everybody  works  together." 

"Because  all  around  me  are  studying." 

"More  studious  humour  at  school." 

"I  get  the  studying  spirit  at  school." 

"At  school,  I  am  inspired." 

"I  am  in  the  mood  for  it  at  school." 
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"At  school,  there  is  an  air  of  studiousness." 
''Its  the  natural  thing  to  study  in  a  study  hall." 

Business  Interests. 
Here  necessity  limits  study  time  to  school  hours  only. 
"I  must  study  in  school  because  I  work."  (frequent) 
"I  have  too  much  to  do  to  give  time  to  careful  study." 
''My  outside  time  is  taken  up  with  business." 
"I  have  too  many  outside  interests," 

"I  must  study  in  school  because  at  8  o'clock  I  am  supposed  to 
be  in  bed,  and  I  work  until  7." 

More  than  one  pupil  averred  as  his  reason  for  preferring  school 
study  that  he  "didn't  like  to  carry  books  home."  A  few  spoke  of 
eye  strain. 

"In  the  study  halls  it  is  so  nice  and  light." 
"I  can't  study  at  night  on  account  of  my  eyes." 
The  influence  of  sports  and  afternoon  fatigue  was  somewhat 
evident. 

"I  like  to  study  at  school,  because  I  am  not  thinking  of  sports 
there." 

"At  school,  because  at  home  I  am  always  thinking  of  the  out- 
side." 

"I  want  a  good  rest  at  home  after  7  bells  in  school." 
"At  school,  before  I  am  all  tired  out,  riding  on  street  cars." 
"In  the  afternoon  I  am  tired  and  don't  feel  like  study." 
"By  time  I  get  home  I  am  tired." 
"At  night  I  am  too  tired  and  sleepy." 

Many  pupils  prefer  school  study  if  they  can  arrange  their  study 
bells  early  in  the  day  or  immediately  before  recitations. 

"You  study  just  before  your  subjects  and  have  them  fresh  in 
jour  mind." 

"You  study  just  before  you  recite  and  then  can  get  rid  of  it 
soon." 

Getting  Help. 

How  is  to  be  interpreted  so  little  mention  of  "help"  or  "super- 
vision" in  study  as  a  factor  in  the  choice  ? 
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xVll  the  answers  found  among  1600  which  in  any  way  refer  to  the 
"help"  question  are  given  in  the  following  grouj): 

"At  home,  nobody  helps  you  which  leads  to  better  understand- 
ing." 

"At  school,  I  am  bothered  by  others  asking  assistance." 

"At  home,  no  temptation  to  ask  a  teacher  to  help  you  and  so  you 
get  your  lessons  better." 

"At  home,  you  get  your  lessons  yourself." 

"At  home,  because  I  am  alone  and  I  depend  on  myself." 

"At  school,  there  are  boys  around  and  they  all  copy,  while  at 
home  you  do  your  lessons  by  yourself." 

"At  home,  I  am  alone,  depend  on  myself,  learn  more  readily 
and  can  put  my  mind  and  soul  in  my  work." 

At  school,  because  you  can  get  or  give  help  and  this  makes  it 
more  interesting." 

"At  school,  when  I  come  to  some  hard  place  some  teacher  or 
.'Lipil  can  help  me." 

"At  school,  I  use  the  school  library  and  consult  teachers  for 
help." 

"While  at  school,  I  can  ask  questions  of  the  teacher." 

"At  school,  it  is  easy  to  get  information." 

"Teacher  can  help  if  there  is  anything  I  don't  understand." 

The  reference  to  "being  bothered"  by  requests  for  assistance  af- 
fords another  view2wint  of  the  "help  each  other"  idea.  There 
was  some  evidence  too  of  slackers  who  let  others  study  for  them. 
But  the  conspicuous  note  is  that  of  mental  independence  shelving 
the  pupils  realization  that  the  struggle  for  mastery  is  the  real 
developing  factor  in  study.  That  great  American  characteristic, 
the  jealously  guarded  initiative,  is  evidenced  again  in  the  fact  that 
the  cry  of  youth  is  not  "help  me  to  solve,"  nor  "help  me  to 
translate"  but  "help  me  to  concentrate". 

]^ow  and  then  was  encountered  a  touch  of  bravado  as  "I  don't 
know  because  I  haven't  tried  any  place,"  but  this  was  rather  rare, 
Lots  of  examples  of  unconscious  humour  appeared.    One  put  him- 
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self  down  as  neuter  masculine,  another  stated  that  she  belonged  to 
the  feline  sex,  and  still  another  showed  the  triumph  of  masculine 
logic  in  his  simple  statement  ^'Because." 


Doing  Time. 

There  were  some  corroborations  of  Bernard  Shaw's  theory  of  the 
school  as  a  jail  and  pupil's  "doing  time,"  At  school  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  to  relieve  the  ennui  as  a  lesser  evil  you 
might  as  well  study.  Answers  of  this  sort  were  few,  but  still 
enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  type  who  consider  school  life  a 
sort  of  voluntary  imprisonment. 

"In  school  there  is  discipline  and  a  teacher  watching." 

"At  school  I  have  to  do  something  anyhow." 

"At  school  you  have  to  keep  doing  something." 

"There  is  no  other  way  of  spending  bells." 

"After  I  leave  school,  thoughts  of  lessons  leave  my  mind  almost 
instantly." 

"In  school  I  am  always  thinking  about  the  time  to  go  home." 

"In  school  I  am  always  thinking  about  the  time  to  get  out." 

"In  school  I  am  always  thinking  about  lunch." 

The  pupils  full  realization  of  their  difficulties  and  the  many  ef- 
forts and  many  failures  which  must  have  preceded  this  realization 
force  the  reflection,  how  little  schools  and  teachers  comprehend 
the  vivid  inner  life  of  emotional  youth.  The  majority  give  the 
reasons  for  their  preference  quite  clearly.  They  eagerly  long  and 
strive  to  study.  That  they  fail  is  not  from  indifference  or  lack  of 
desire,  or  even  lack  of  effort.  Much  is  blamed  on  environment,  but 
close  inspection  reveals  that  more  often  it  is  the  weak  will  which  is 
the  real  transgressor.  Already  they  have  learned  to  fear  procras- 
tination. 

"At  home  you  leave  it  go  till  the  next  day  in  study  bell." 

"Against  the  many  with  their  nervous  plea  for  ^take  my  ovm 
time'  stands  the  weak  willed  little  D  grader,  who  knows  his  only 
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chance  for  study  is  in  school  with  teacher  looking  him  over,  and  a 
set,  specified  time  in  which  he  'must  do  something  anyhow.'  " 

"At  school  because  I  know  it  must  be  done."' 

"At  school  because  there  is  discipline  there." 

The  wayward,  willful  note,  so  characteristic,  yet  so  little  under- 
stood, is  frequently  found. 

"At  home,  because  I  don't  have  to." 

Many  were  the  signs  of  the  rapid,  brilliant  type,  the  nervous 
painstaking  sort,  but  few  w^ere  the  evidences  of  poise  and  strong 
control.    Here  is  an  answer  which  stood  out  as  distinctive : 

"When  I  wish  to  study  it  doesn't  matter  at  all  where  I  am." 

And  another: 

"ISTo  difference,  when  I  wish  to  study  at  home,  I  study,  when  I 
wish  to  study  at  school,  I  study." 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  infrequent  examples  of  superb  com- 
placency and  l^Tapoleon  like  will  stands  the  pathetic  confession : 

"I  can't  study  neither  place." 

The  contradictions  and  contrasts  found  throughout  were  most 
baffling  and  yet  most  suggestive.  They  can  be  explained  only  by  a 
study  in  types  of  temperament.  Many,  many  times,  the  reasons 
given  for  home  preference  were  identical  with  those  which  favored 
school  study. 

"At  school,  because  it  is  more  quiet." 

"At  home,  because  there  is  more  quietness." 

"Everybody  else  studying  around,  it  invites  me." 

"Others  studying  around  bothers  me." 

"N^ot  so  much  diversion  at  school  as  there  is  at  home." 

"So  much  diversion  at  school  as  to  cause  your  mind  to  wander." 

"At  home  I  can't  do  anything  else." 

"At  school,  nothing  else  to  do." 

"I  can  do  more  in  20  minutes  at  home  than  in  40  minutes  at 
school." 

"I  gain  more  knowledge  in  a  classroom  in  15  minutes  than 
studying  at  home  in  an  hour." 
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"'I  feel  more  like  stiidving  at  home  because  I  know  I  don't  have 
to." 

"At  home,  because  I  have  to." 

"At  school,  I  trifle  too  much." 

"I  can't  get  down  to  business  at  home." 

The  little  one  line  confidences  were  full  of  charming,  convincing 
naivete  revealing  as  they  did  the  two-fold  character  of  the  adoles- 
cent, the  gay,  rollicking  pleasure  lover  and  at  the  same  time  the 
nervous,  eager,  solitude  seeker,  closely  guarding  the  distinctive 
character  of  his  mentality.  The  hum,  stir  and  buzz  of  life  and 
activity  keej)  from  study.  In  the  school  the  pupils  wish  to  j^lay  the 
role  of  "spectator,"  auditor,  or  reciting  actor,  but  not  thinker.  "At 
home  for  real  study,"  they  express  their  thought.  School  they 
choose  for  the  active  presentation  of  their  finished  effort,  but  home 
is  for  their  creative  and  reflective  energy. 

Summing  up,  these  features  are  outstanding : 

The  imperative  tone  in  the  demand  for  solitude;  the  quivering 
nerves  of  adolescence ;  the  verdict  against  the  large  study  halls ; 
the  very  real  struggle  to  study  and  the  earnestness  of  the  pupil's  at- 
tempt to  analyze  his  own  difiiculties ;  the  almost  entire  omission 
of  any  desire  for  directed  study;  and  the  large  number  of  homes 
where  no  attemj)t  is  made  to  assist  pupils  by  appropriate  environ- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  of  all  was  the  world  of  temperamen- 
tal contrasts  revealed  by  the  degree  of  fastidiousness,  the  diversity 
and  extreme  individuality,  as  evidenced  by  the  astonishing  contra- 
dictions. From  the  strong  showing  made  of  the  influence  of  tem- 
perament upon  study  habits  and  the  interaction  of  temperament 
and  environment,  it  would  seem  as  if  individual  tendencies  make 
differentiated  groupings  necessary  not  only  in  recitation  methods, 
but  also  in  considerations  of  study  plans.  Education  is  just  be- 
ginning to  stress  the  differentiated  group  in  the  contact  of  recita- 
tion, but  perhaps  there  is  not  yet  full  realization  of  the  force  of  in- 
dividuality in  study  life. 
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The  Philistines  among  the  Teachers  of  English 

E.  SnuLTz  Geriiakd,  A.  M.  Department  of  Languages^ 
Northeast  High  School,,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

f """"""°"' tOT  long  ago  ''The  English  Journal"  contained  an  in- 
teresting and  refreshing  article  on  '"The  Philistines 
and  the  Teachers  of  English."  The  writer  thereof 
tries  to  define  in  a  simple  manner  what  he  means  hy 
^.HiniiiimDiiiiiniiiiic^  a  "Philistine,"  and  then  he  tells  us  how  the 
1  I    Philistine — the  practical,  business,  outside,  matter- 

i  I   of-fact    world  is    everlastingly    criticising    and   de- 

nouncmg  the  work  done  in  the  public  schools, 
especially  that  done  in  English  in  the  high  schools.  He  states  his 
case  clearly  and  frankly,  and  seemingly  he  has  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  for  hurling  back  some  of  the  petty  fault-finding  of  those 
who  continually  criticise  high  school  English  and  thereby  hamper 
its  progress. 

To  the  careful  observer,  however,  it  might  seem  that  the  Philis- 
tine, who  is  evidently  not  among  the  "chosen  people,"  is  likely  to 
score  a  few  points,  and  that  he,  too,  may  have  just  cause  for  fault- 
finding and  for  feeling  dissatisfied,  nay,  even  sometimes  disgusted 
with  the  sort  of  work  done  in  high  school  English.  And  so 
the  Philistines  and  the  teachers  of  English  have  their  disputes  and 
misunderstandings.  But  what  of  the  Philistines  who  are  found 
among  the  teachers  of  English  ?  One  might  be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  "alien  enemy"  within  the  bounds  of  the  department  of 
English  often  helps  to  create  a  condition  of  things  that  is  in  the 
main  impracticable  and  unscholarly,  and  one  that  is  inclined  to 
bring  anything  but  good  repute  to  the  much  discussed  and  much 
abused  subject  of  English. 

A  Philistine  is  a  person  who  has  no  criterion,  no  standard,  no 
norm,  in  accordance  with  which  he  utters  his  opinions  or  does  his 
work.  Let  it  be  granted  that  of  all  the  subjects  in  a  high  school 
curriculum  English  is  the  most  indefinite.     It  is  so  apt  to  lack  in 
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outline,  in  proportion,  and  practicability,  and  the  actual  work  done 
in  it  is  often  equally  as  incoherent  and  indefinite,  it  is  so  little  re- 
lated to  anything.  And  the  "Philistine"  teacher  with  but  a  vague, 
hazy  idea  of  where  he  is  going  and  without  a  norm  or  standard  of 
judgment  or  measurement,  doing  much  work  hit  or  miss  is  not 
likely  to  lessen  very  much  the  amount  of  adverse  criticism  heaped 
upon  this  subject  of  ever  increasing  importance. 

We  all  make  mistakes,  we  all  have  our  short-comings ;  w^e  are 
all  human,  and  therefore  not  infallible.  But  teachers  must  not 
make  any  mistakes,  and  least  of  all  the  teacher  of  English ;  he 
cannot  afford  to  be  guilty  of  making  an  error.  He  must  needs  be 
above  criticism,  both  in  his  own  use  of  the  language  and  in  teach- 
ing it  and  its  allied  subjects.  "It  must  needs  be  that  offence  cometh 
into  this  world,"  but  woe  to  the  teacher  of  English  if  it  cometh 
through  him ! 

It  so  happens  that  the  writer  has  taught  languages — English, 
Latin,  and  German,  in  several  accredited  high  schools  for  almost 
a  score  of  years ;  so  what  is  recorded  here  is  the  result  of  direct 
observation  and  experience.  One  can  of  course  go  through  this 
world  and  see  only  what  one  cares  to  see  and  hear  only  what  one 
cares  to  hear.  But  often  one  is  constrained  to  see  things  which 
one  would  rather  not  see  and  hear  things  one  would  rather  not  hear. 
We  just  happen  to  know  of  a  teacher  who  aspires  to  high  things  in 
English  and  who  has  obtained  his  credentials  as  a  teacher  thereof 
from  an  accredited  imiversity;  so  far  he  has  "suspicioned"(  !) 
those  who  have  not  obtained  their  credentials  from  the  same  insti- 
tution. ISTot  so  long  ago  we  walked  into  the  room  of  the  head  of  an 
English  department ;  he  was  at  that  time  teaching  "Ivanhoe"  and 
was  talking  of  Cedric  (Sedric!)  and  of  the  "postern"  (pastern!) 
gate.  ISTo  less  singular  is  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  justly  prides 
himself  on  his  M.  A.,  which  he  obtained  through  his  study  of  Eng- 
lish at  another  accredited  institution ;  and  yet  his  information  on 
the  figures  of  speech  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  contends  that  the 
expression  "Lafayette  like  Washington  fought  for  American  in- 
dependence" is  a  perfect  simile!  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply these  painful  recollections. 
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We  are  often  method-mad  in  our  teaching;  or,  what  is  more 
likelj,  we  are  too  often  without  method,  without  phm,  and  expect 
some  divine  efflatus  to  help  us  out  in  a  care-free  and  unprepared 
moment.  To  say  that  there  is  method  in  our  madness  may  be  aside 
of  the  mark.  We  know  of  a  boy  who  in  his  tenth  year  came  home 
from  the  Grammar  School  with  the  first  ten  lines  of  Emerson's 
"Snow-Storm ;"  he  was  to  commit  these  several  lines  to  memory 
and  to  have  them  correctly  punctuated  by  the  next  morning.  In 
all  fairness,  what  business  does  a  j)upil  in  Grammar  School  have 
with  the  punctuation  of  Emerson's  "Snow-Storm"  ?  Surely  there 
was  no  method  in  this  teacher's  work  and  yet  she  was  "mad"  in 
not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  and  so  she  made  indiscriminate  and 
indefinite  assignments  and  resorted  to  paper  work — the  marks  of 
an  unprepared  teacher.  When  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  before  a 
class,  we  assign  paper  work. 

The  pupils  in  a  Freshman  class  in  high  school  were  given  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  to  read  and  then  required  to 
write  an  essay  on  it.  Really,  what  place  does  this  particular  book 
have  in  a  Freshman  class,  or  in  any  high  school  class  for  that  mat- 
ter? The  teacher  next  gave  this  class  a  translation  of  the 
"Odysse",  a  book  of  484  pages.  They  were  again  told  to  read  the 
book  and  to  write  an  essay  on  the  whole  of  it.  In  the  first  term  of 
the  second  year  their  teacher  gave  them  "Ivanhoe"  to  read  and 
write  an  essay  on  the  whole  book!  But  still  this  was  not  enough, 
and  so  "Silas  Marner"  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  These 
books  were  all  read  outside  of  class  and  the  essays  were  all  written 
outside  of  class.  The  work  done  in  class  in  the  meanwhile  was  of 
an  absolutely  negligible  quantity  and  quality.  These  pupils  were 
never  told  one  word  about  the  great  personalities  back  of  these 
masterpieces,  nor  of  these  masterpieces  themselves.  iSTot  a  word 
was  said  to  them  by  way  of  suggestion,  analysis,  outline,  or  ap- 
preciation, nor  had  they  been  taught  anything  concerning  the 
principles  of  composition.  The  only  writing  they  did  these  few 
years  that  was  of  any  consequence  was  the  writing  of  these  four 
or  five  incoherent,  wearisome,  long-tailed  essays,  whose  chief  merit 
may  have  been  their   length — the   least    desirable   quality.     They 
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never  saw  their  work  again,  tliey  never  found  out  wliat  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong,  and  if  wrong,  why  it  was  wrong.  The  only 
satisfaction  they  ever  had  was  to  have  the  teacher  stand  before  the 
class  and  read  the  marks ! — a  matter  of  the  least  consequence.  It 
is  not  kno\\^i  that  these  pupils  acquired  a  desire  to  read  any  more 
of  the  works  of  these  authors,  or  that  composition  work  was  any- 
thing but  a  bore  to  them  and  a  task  to  be  shunned. 

One  would  wish  to  contend  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  gradu- 
ate work  at  some  accredited  insitution  to  do  the  sort  of  teaching 
just  described ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  write  a  title  after 
his  name  in  order  to  say  to  a  class  ''read  this  book  and  write  an  es- 
say on  it,"  then  throw  the  written  work  in  the  wastebasket  and 
stand  before  the  class  and  read  the  marks.  Anybody  can  do  that, 
even  the  man  who  sweeps  the  street  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  can 
do  as  well  as  that.  This  is  not  teaching  English,  it  is  not  teaching 
anything  for  that  matter ;  nor  does  such  a  method  of  procedure 
lessen  the  pile  of  adverse  criticism  the  Philistine  beyond  the  pale 
has  for  high  school  English. 

Only  writers  like  Arnold,  Lowell,  etc.,  are  competent  to  write 
on  such  comprehensive  themes  as  the  "Odysse",  "Ivanhoe"  and 
"Silas  Marner."  Teachers  and  their  pupils  would  fare  better  if 
they  were  satisfied  with  less  ambitious  themes.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  satisfactory  "the  pupil  must  be  led  on  to  draw  from  his  inner 
consciousness  ideas  of  which  he  may  be  only  dimly  aware ;  only 
in  this  way  will  he  find  that  the  richest  and  choicest  material  for 
composition  work  is  his  own  experience."  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  real  joy  of  work  is  original  construction,  original  compo- 
sition, it  makes  no  diiference  what  you  are  doing. 

For  most  pupils  these  far-flung  topics  begin  nowhere  and  end 
nowhere.  Any  number  of  minor  topics  for  themes  more  readily 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  can  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  books  mentioned  and  in  many  others.  "Ulysses'  Adventure 
With  the  Pigs,"  "The  Burning  of  the  Castle,"  "Godfrey's  Great 
Mistake,"  "Moses  and  the  Green  Spectacles."  To  get  still  more 
tangible  results  and  more  effective  "live"  work  let  the  pupils 
realize  that  they  have  personal  experiences  equally  as  interesting 
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as  those  narrated  by  the  great  masters,  even  though  thej  cannot 
narrate  these  experiences  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the  masters 
do.  The  burning  of  the  castle  in  "Ivanhoe"  will  recall  some  great 
fire ;  Dunstan's  groping  about  in  the  darkness  and  fog  around 
Silar  Marner's  cottage  will  suggest  a  similar  experience  to  many  a 
pupil.  We  believe  every  novel  and  every  poem  (?)  of  Scott's  has 
a  dog  in  it^  and  what  pupil  does  not  have  something  to  say  about 
a  dog  ?  Others  again  will  recall  some  personal  experiences  in  some 
kind  of  a  mob  or  crowd  when  they  read  the  mob  scenes  in  "Julius 
Ceasar."  With  the  coming  of  the  "movies"  and  the  many  theatri- 
cal attractions  and  the  popularity  of  camping  in  the  country  even 
the  tedious  "L' Allegro"  and  "II  Penseroso"  will  bring  back  to  the 
memory  of  many  a  one  similar  visits  to  the  "show"  and  scenes  of 
merry-making.  If  such  a  use  of  literature  is  made  the  foundation 
for  corajDOsition  work  it  will  be  found  that  literature  will  be  sane, 
practical  and  most  exceedingly  helpful.  Such  composition  work 
will  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  literature  because  it  will 'show  that 
it  has  a  direct  relation  to  life,  "for. the  fullest  appreciation  of  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  experience  of  the  reader." 

It  is  not  meant  that  there  should  be  any  formal  composition, 
long  compositions  are  valuable  to  teach  a  pupil  how  to  collect  and 
organize  material,  to  arrange  it  in  a  logical  sequence  and  to  attain 
to  some  kind  of  form  and  unity.  But  such  themes  need  to  be 
"carefully  j^lanned  by  the  writer  and  rigidly  criticised  by  the 
teacher," 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  some  of  the  teachers  who  are  apt 
to  assign  topics  that  are  beyond  the  pupil's  ability  were  themselves 
to  write  on  such  topics ;  they  would  possibly  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  their  errors  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed.  How 
can  a  teacher  teach  composition  if  he  himself  cannot  Avrite  ac- 
ceptably on  the  tasks  he  assigns  to  his  puipls  ?  Furthermore,  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  may  teachers,  especially  of  English,  are 
plainly  lacking  in  productive  scholarship. 

Probably  the  returning  of  work  only  partly  corrected  or  care- 
lessly corrected  is  as  unpedagogical  and  as  careless  as  not  to  return 
work  at  all.     We  wish  to  insert  here  a  few  lines,  word  for  word. 
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from  some  work  that  was  returned  to  the  pupil  aud  supposedly 
corrected :  ''Resitation  work  was  not  being  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent  untill  last  Tuesday  when  the  teacher  called  on  a  few  boys 
for  an  account  of  Thorogh  (Thoreau?).  Each  boy  failed  and  he 
soon  gave  the  resitation  up.  We  have  begun  to  take  the  ISTew  Eng- 
land poets  but  have  not  progressing  to  any  extent.  The  Trans- 
scendial  movement  has  discussed  and  Poets  on  slavery  the  greatest 
of  whom  was  Harriett  Beacher  Stowe.  She  was  ISTew  England 
girl  who  with  her  father  moved  to  a  border  state  of  slavery,  wrote 
Unkle  Toms  Cabin,  etc"  This  j)aper  was  given  a  passing  mark 
with  a  good  margin.  Why  such  Avork  should  be  accepted  at  all  is 
passing  strange.  And  the  teacher  who  taught  and  corrected  this 
sort  of  work,  with  a  title  after  his  name,  himself  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter, — the  occasion  for  it  is  of  course  obvious;  copies  of  it 
were  handed  to  other  teachers  to  be  sent  to  their  respective  re2> 
resentatives  in  Cong-ress : 

''Dear  Sir: — I  write  to  implore  you  in  the  name  of  all  think- 
ing Americans  to  do  your  utmost  to  insure  the  concerted  action  of 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  of  this  country. 

I  have  thought  much  and  read  exhaustively.  Surely  all  who  do 
so  must  see  the  terrible — not  to  say  pitiable — condition  our  utter 
defenselessness  puts  us  in.  'No  one  worthy  the  name  of  American, 
with  all  that  used  to  mean,  can  endure  patiently  being  the  joke  of 
all  Europe. 

You  surely  have  read  all  the  facts  which  show  the  United  States 
as  the  rich  and  conspicious  and  disliked  weakling  of  the  Avrold.  I 
need  not  waste  your  time  and  mine  eimmerating  them.  It  must 
sadden  you  as  it  does  me.  But  Avill  you,  as  one  who  can  alter  that, 
alloAV  us  to  remain  that  contemptible  thing  ?  will  you  not  do  your 
utmost  to  see  that  Congress  does  what  the  President  only  talks 
aliout  ? 

Of  what  are  those  people  thinking  who  cry  "Who  wants  to  at- 
tack America  ?"  We  are  being  warned  against  right  now.  Who  can 
ignore  it  ?  Do  you  for  one  moment  think  of  the  twenty  accidents 
to  American  property  this  year — one  destroying  a  whole  to^^^l — 
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accidents  ?  and  do  you  imagine  that  any  country  would  have  dared 
— and  continued  to  dare — so  contemptiously  to  treat  a  Defended — 
pro])erly  defended — country  ? 

There  are  no  arguments  against  safeguarding  what  is  vahiahle ; 
I  wonder  if  those  unreading,  unthinking  men  who  prefer  spending 
the  nation's  money  on  roads  and  public  buildings,  leave  their 
money,  their  homes,  where  thieves  can  easily  appropriate  them? 
If  the  country  needs  no  more  protection  than  the  handful  of  Pre- 
paredness we  now  boast,  take  locks  off  doors,  have  paper  banks  ?  we 
are  reasoning  creatures,  let's  be  logical ! 

When  I  do  my  little  best  to  show  the  truth  to  some  who  wall  not 
see,  the  popular  protest  is  "I  don't  believe  in  war!"  ISTeither  do  I. 
It  is  senseless  and  brutal  and  ineffectual.  Neither  do  I  believe  in 
sickness,  in  robbery,  in  murder.  Am  I  safe  from  them  by  not  be- 
lieving in  them  ?  am  I  inviting  disaster  by  protecting  myself 
against  it  ?  It  seems  the  most  puerile  and  futile  of  beliefs  to  rest  a 
whole  nation  on.  I  am  hoping  you  are  more  wide  awake  than  such 
as  these. 

I  beg  of  you.  Sir,  to  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  gain  to  a  mere  city 
or  community  at  this  time ;  think  only  of  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  good  old  Constitution. 

I  should  be  bowed  down  with  grief  if  we  faced  war ;  I  should 
be  infinitely  more  despairing  to  be  openly  warred  upon  and  in  no 
way  prepared  for  it  as  now. 

We  look  to  you  gentlemen  whom  we  choose  to  represent  us  to 
take  care  of  us. 

We  are  murders  as  well  as  Germany  when  we  send  brave  men  to 
sea  in  a  submarine  that  falls  to  pieces.  We  are  to  blame  for  many 
deaths  caused  by  our  carelessness  these  last  years.  How  long  shall 
these  facts  disgrace  us  ?  We  are  too  easy-going,  too  confiding  in 
the  ubiquitous  stranger  forever  with  us,  those  strangers  who  are 
not  at  all  so  confiding.  Are  we  never  to  learn  our  lesson  from  the 
thousands  of  spies  Europes  thrusts  upon  us  ?  Are  we  forever  to 
think  only  of  making  money  ?  while  other  wiser  countries  learn 
every  tiniest  secret  they  care  to  learn  ? 
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Should  we  not  place  confidence  in  our  iN  aval  and  Military  ex- 
perts ?    Will  you  not  vote  for  plans  that  they  have  proposed  ? 
Yours  Very  Truly" 

Comment  is  not  necessary. 

Just  as  a  man  may  be  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps  and  the 
language  he  uses,  so  may  a  teacher  often  be  judged  by  the  ques- 
tions he  asks. 

On  walking  into  a  schoolroom  we  found  the  following  questions 
on  the  board:  ''Tell  what  you  know  about  Emerson,  about  IvTew 
England  Colonial  poetry,  the  Bay  State  Psalm  Book,  Brook  Farm, 
and  Transcendentialism.  What  is  Pig  Philosophy  ?  What  was  the 
real  conflict  between  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  ?  These  ques- 
tions were  given  to  a  first  year  high  school  class.  By  the  way,  what 
is  Transcentalism  ?  Who  will  define  it  for  the  sake  of  a  freshman  ^ 
Did  those  who  tried  to  practice  it  know  what  it  is  ?  What  does  a 
first  year  high  school  pupil  know  about  it  ?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  he  should  know  much  about  it  ?  The  pigs  may  settle  their  own 
"philosophy". 

Equally  aimless  and  indefinite  are  drag-net  questions  like  the 
following;  "Biscuss  in  detail  the  content  of  'Ivanhoe'  ",  "Idylls 
of  the  King",  "Paradise  Lost",  etc.  In  addition  to  telling  the  con- 
tent briefly,  give  some  criticism  of  the  work.  On  a  similar  occasion 
pupils  were  asked  to  discuss  Longfellow's  poetry,  to  write  on  the 
work  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  and  on  the  work  of  Holmes.  !N^ot  un- 
likely any  second  year  high  school  pupil  who  has  learned  to  spell 
Longfellow's  name  and  has  probably  read  Longfellow's  "Excel- 
sior" will  be  able  to  make  a  few  pointless,  incoherent  statements 
concerning  Longfellow's  poetry.  The  same  sort  of  result  can  be 
obtained  from  the  other  questions.  And  the  propounder  of  these 
questions  is  the  head  of  an  English  department. 

It  is  well  and  proper  that  j)upils  know  something  of  the  figures 
of  speech.  But  why  a  freshman  class  in  high  school  should  be  re- 
quired to  study  twenty-two  of  them  simply  in  a  formal,  abstract 
manner  and  in  examination  be  asked  to  name  them  with  examples 
of  Litotes,  Pleonasm,  Vision,  and  Epigram  is  somewhat  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  uninitiated.  It  might  be  well  if  most  of  the 
twenty-two  figures  of  speech  were  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  Quae- 
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kenbosh's  old  rlietoric  as  far  as  high  scliool  freshmen  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  necessary  and  not  pleasant,  either,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  incidents,  however  great  the  opportunity,  nor  to  comment 
freely  on  what  has  been  stated.  '''It  does  not  require  the  general 
complaint  of  business  and  professional  men,  and  of  other  men  in- 
terested deeply  in  our  schools,  to  convince  the  teacher  that  in  this, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  school  work,  the  instruction  has 
been  the  least  efficient  and  the  results  the  least  satisfactory.  It  is 
patent,  even  to  those  possessing  no  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
schools,  that  pupils  leave  our  high  schools  unable  to  speak  or  write 
clearly  on  the  simplest  subjects ;  and  what  is  even  worse,  are  woe- 
fully deficient  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar."  These  are 
trite  statements  heard  time  and  again ;  but  seemingly  there  must 
be  some  truth  to  them.  How  much  proficiency  the  pupil  may  have 
acquired  by  the  various  innane  methods  already  described  will  be 
left  to  some  one  else  to  judge. 

The  facts  stated  are  from  actual  observation  and  experience; 
but  fortunately  they  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  average  work 
done  in  high  school  English.  I'hey  may  be  only  sporadic,  excep- 
tional cases,  but  there  are  too  many  of  them.  They  seem  to  point 
out  what  is  too  painfully  evident,  that  much  of  the  work  done  in 
English  is  shiftless  and  aimless.  There  is  a  lot  of  good,  sane,  prac- 
tical work  done  by  a  company  of  hard-working,  conscientious 
teachers  who  take  their  work  seriously;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  lot  of  futile,  useless  work  done  by  teachers  who  do  not 
take  their  work  seriously,  whose  indifference,  indolence,  and  proba- 
ble lack  of  qualifications  causes  them  to  make  a  swivel-chair  per- 
formance of  English  teaching.  If  the  teacher  does  not  take  him- 
self and  his  work  seriously  why  should  the  pupil  ?  The  teaching 
of  English,  especially  of  composition,  is  hard  work  as  much  so  as 
any  work  in  the  curriculum. 

These  things  ought  not  to  be,  must  not  be,  if  high  school  English 
is  to  hold  its  rightful,  respectful  place,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  life  outside  of  school,  and  be  looked  upon  as  sane,  helpful, 
practical.  It  behooves  every  teacher  of  English  to  see  to  it  that  the 
public  no  longer  condemns  high  school  English  and  takes  it  so  of- 
ten for  a  joke.  Probably  the  "Philistine"  within  the  Department 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  many  "Philistines"  beyond  the  pale. 


What  Business  Expects  of  the  Graduate 
of  the  Commercial  Course 

Caeleton     B.      Beckwitk^      Asst.      Advertising     Manager, 

The  j^ew  Departuee  Mfg.  Co.^  Bristol^  Conn. 
|]iiiiiiimiiDiK:iiiiiiii[|  Q   oj^g   ^.^^   appreciate    better    than    the    business 
I      T^T       I  executive   how   thoroughly  essential   is  the  proper 
I      ^1^       I    training   of  the  young  boy   or  girl   in   their  pre- 
I  I    paration  for  a   business   career.     There    are   many 

^iimiKiiiiitiiiiiiiiiMiic^    small  details  which  are  so  necessary  in  the  make- 
I  I    up   of   the   prospective   business   man    or    woman 

i  i    which  only  appear  as  such  small  and  insignificant 

4>iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiimiiiiiiic$     1   X    -1       1  "^j.       1-1  n        .i         .i-  ^     i  •  i 

details,    but  which   are  really    the    things    which 

decide  the  value  of  the  man  or  woman  to  the  executive. 

In  other  words,  certain  admonishments  of  the  instructors,  al- 
though strictly  to  the  point,  may  seem  unimportant  because,  com- 
ing from  the  instructor,  they  may  give  the  impression  of  being  en- 
tirely theoretical  and,  therefore,  purely  superficial. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  give  the  essential  re- 
quirements of  a  boy  or  girl  when  completing  the  commercial  course 
and  entering  a  business  career.  Please  think  of  these  requirements 
as  being  thoroughly  jiractical,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  who 
has  never  learned  the  teaching  methods,  but  who  has  acquired  from 
ten  years'  business  experience  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  successful  and  valuable  stenographer  and  secretary.  To 
become  valuable  is  to  be  successful  in  business. 

Remember  that  the  prime  requisite  of  a  stenographer  is  to  re- 
lieve the  executive  of  attention  to  details  and  to  jDcrmit  him  to  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  larger  and  more  weighty  matters  of  busi- 
ness. Any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  stenographer  to  do  this 
at  all  times  is  an  evidence  of  failure  in  his  or  her  most  important 
mission. 

Let  us  see  what  the  stenographer  must  be  able  to  do. 

The  main  business  of  the  stenographer  is  to  take  dictation  and 
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to  transcribe  it  in  the  form  of  letters  or  notes.  As  the  stenographer 
becomes  dependable  he  or  she  is  given  many  other  tasks  than  this, 
which  are  equally  important.  But  first  is  the  use  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

When  dictating,  the  mind  of  the  executive  is  intent  upon  the 
matter  of  business  to  be  transacted,  and  the  less  he  has  to  remind 
him  that  he  is  talking  for  dictation  instead  of  actually  addressing 
the  jjerson,  the  better  and  more  forceful  will  be  his  transaction  of 
the  business. 

In  other  words,  the  stenographer  must  take  her  notes  quietly  and 
never  speak  unless  spoken  to,  except  on  special  occasion.  This  may 
seem  to  be  silly,  but  it  is  the  first  thing  the  stenographer  should 
learn. 

]Srow,  in  order  to  get  the  notes  and  properly  transcribe  them, 
she  must  be  able  to  do  several  things  well. 

She  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  parlance  peculiar  to  this 
particular  business.  This  knowledge  can  come  only  with  experience. 
To  i)roperly  transcribe  then,  she  must  first  know  what  her  dictator 
is  talking  about ;  or  at  the  least  she  must  be  able  to  know  how  to 
spell  and  use  properly  the  special  or  technical  words  which  are 
used. 

A  very  fair  knowledge  of  spelling  is  most  essential,  naturally. 
When  in  doubt,  the  stenographer  must  look  up  the  word,  and  never 
guess.  Incorrect  spelling  is  inexcusable  in  a  business  letter.  Be- 
fore submitting  a  letter  for  signature,  the  stenogTapher  should  al- 
ways read  the  letter  over  to  make  sure  that  everything  is  correct. 

An  executive  who  signs  his  o^vn  letters  usually  does  so  at  the  end 
of  the  day  and  under  conditions  which  do  not  permit  him  to  give 
the  reading  of  the  letters  his  most  careful  attention.  For  that  rea- 
son, he  will  usually  depend  upon  his  stenographer  ha^dng  written 
each  letter  as  he  dictated  it,  and  without  error.  AMien  letters  are 
signed  by  the  stenographer,  ''in  the  absence  of  the  writer,"  of 
course,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  everything 
is  all  right. 

Stenograhpers  with  experience  are  permitted  to  have  a  certain 
license  in  the  transposition  of  the  letters.    It  is  often  strangely  true 
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that  a  man  will  speak  language  grammatically  incorrect,  even  when 
he  knows  better.  Under  certain  strains,  or  in  case  of  extreme  con- 
centration, this  is  apt  to  happen.  In  such  a  case,  the  stenographer 
is  free  to  make  the  change  in  granunar  as  long  as  she  is  careful  not 
to  change  the  sense. 

ISJ^eat  work  is  important.  Eemember  always  that  the  letter  rep- 
resents the  company  from  which  it  comes.  High  grade  paper  is 
used,  and  the  printing  of  the  letterhead  is  of  a  design  and  neatness 
that  best  expresses  the  standard  of  the  concern  in  the  trade.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  typing  of  the  letter  should  be  of  a  quality  to  match. 

The  touch  should  be  even,  and  heavy  enough  to  be  easily  read. 
Any  changes  in  spelling  should  be  carefully  erased.  If  the  paper 
is  at  all  smudged  by  erasure,  the  letter  should  be  rewritten.  Every 
concern  has  a  settled  rule  for  the  writing  of  salutation  and  the 
close,  and  this  form  should  be  followed  always.  The  stenographer 
should  learn  the  correct  form  as  soon  as  she  enters  an  office,  and 
never  deviate  therefrom. 

Very  often  when  stenographers  become  experienced  they  will 
be  entrusted  with  the  answering  of  certain  short  or  routine  letters 
in  their  own  words.  This  makes  the  work  more  interesting  and 
gives  the  girl  a  chance  to  make  use  of  the  business  language  which 
she  has  absorbed  from  hearing  her  employer  dictate. 

In  many  departments  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  countless 
cases  where  letters  may  be  answered  in  practically  the  same  words. 
To  relieve  the  employer  of  constant  repetition,  the  "form  letter" 
has  been  devised.  In  some  departments,  where  much  routine  cor- 
respondence is  carried  on,  there  may  be  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
different  kinds  of  form  letters,  each  so  worded  as  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular case,  which  is  known  to  occur  often. 

As  these  letters  are  usually  numbered  or  given  special  names, 
there  creeps  in  a  natural  chance  for  error  in  using  the  wrong  form. 
Eight  here  let  me  say  that  a  stenographer  must  use  her  judgment 
at  all  times.  One  of  the  chief  causes  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  is  the  fact  that  even  a  girl  with  long  experience 
will  do  a  thing  mechanically,  and  with  her  mind  on  her  o"\vn  af- 
fairs. In  all  office  work  there  is  a  chance  for  error,  and  it  is  only 
those  who  are  really  thoughtful  who  are  truly  valuable. 
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The  addressing  of  the  envelope,  which  seems  to  many  to  be  a 
very  simple  job,  may  waste  all  of  the  effort  and  the  expense  of  a 
half  hour's  work,  if  it  is  the  cause  of  non-delivery  of  the  letter. 

When  work  is  given  to  a  stenographer,  she  should  do  it  at  once. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  time,  let  the  spare  time  be  used  after  the  work 
is  done.  One  never  can  tell  when  a  rush  of  work  will  come  in,  or 
when  the  employer  may  be  suddenly  called  away  and  want  to  sign 
or  take  with  him  some  of  the  typewritten  matter  she  may  have  to 
do. 

To  keep  the  desk  clean  and  neat  and  work  in  order  is  a  more  im- 
portant task  than  is  at  first  apparent.  The  typewriter  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled  the  first  thing  every  morning.  All 
supplies  that  are  likely  to  be  used  during  the  day  should  be  in  their 
respective  places  in  the  desk.  There  should  be  a  certain  place  for 
'■jvery  article  and  every  kind  of  form.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  able  to  put  your  hand  on  it,  without  delay.  All  drawers  should 
be  cleaned  out  at  frequent  intervals  and  all  unused  or  soiled  ma- 
terial removed. 

The  large  number  of  various  forms  which  are  used  in  the 
modern  ofiice  make  it  confusing  to  the  beginner.  The  need  for  or- 
der is  more  apparent  with  experience. 

My  idea  of  a  stenographer  is  one  in  whom  you  can  place  com- 
plete confidence — one  to  whom  you  can  dictate  or  give  instructions 
and  never  think  of  the  matter  again,  so  confident  are  you  that  your 
instructions  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  with  the  best  pos- 
sible dispatch.  She  is  also  a  girl  who  is  regTilar  in  attendance  as 
well  as  punctual — whose  disposition  is  even,  and  not  easily  ruffled. 
She  should  remember  that  employers  are  sometimes  a  little  cranky, 
from  causes  which,  though  justified,  may  not  be  apparent  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  stenographer.  She  should  never  take  any 
unpleasant  occurrence  to  herself  personally,  but  just  keep  calm  and 
give  it  no  further  thought. 

A  girl  who  fulfills  these  requirements  is  bound  to  be  a  success 
and  need  never  worry  but  that  her  compensation  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  value  of  her  service. 


Revitalizing  the  Rural  School  Curriculum 

Lawrence  A.  AverilLj  Ph.  D.,  State  Ii^oemal  School^ 

WoECESTEE^  Mass. 

(Continued  from  Febiiiary  Education.) 

f  """"""°""""""'t    EOGEAPHY.     Says  President  Sutherland,  of  the 
Platteville  (Wisconsin)  jSTormal  School: — 

Perhaps  no  subject  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
has  been  subject  to  greater  looseness  of  treatment 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiii iiit^   than  has  geography.    It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 

I  I    ''time-killer",  which  has  served  as  pointless  ''busy 

I  i    work  for  children  and  a  semi-rest  period  for  the 

*""""""'°' "'*   teacher.     The  results  have  been  commensurate  with 

the  meager  interest  and  the  passive  and  vacillating  attention  of  the 
old  dogmatic  method  of  study.  The  situation  demands  new 
methods,  new  aims,  new  activities — a  renaissance  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "new  geography"  though  the  term  is  yet  little  more 
than  a  byAvord  and  a  hissing. 

The  experience  of  every  student  of  education  is  the  same  in  this 
connection.  The  half-hearted,  aimless  geography  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  has  indeed  long  been  "a  by- word  and  a  hissing" 
among  investigators,  and  if  this  has  been  true  of  geography  teach- 
ing in  general  it  certainly  has  been  doubly  true  of  geography  teach- 
ing in  the  rural  schools  in  particular.  A  recent  inspection  made 
by  the  author  not  only  confirms  this  view,  but  also  throws  a  very 
interesting  sidelight  upon  the  status  of  geography  at  the  present 
time  in  our  smaller  New  England  schools.  A  review  of  some  half 
dozen  elementary  texts  in  common  use  in  the  country  schools  dis- 
closes several  interesting  facts.  In  the  first  place,  all  ideals  of 
pedagogy  are  set  aside  by  the  very  arrangement  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. 

The  opening  chapter  deals  perhaps  with  such  illuminating  and 
tangible  subjects  as  the  size,  shape,  movements,  etc.,  of  the  earth, 
the  names  and  relative  position  of  the  planets  and  various  other  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — each  paragraph  profusely  illustrated  with 
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spliorcs,  nebular  rings  and  starry  firmaments.  jSText  are  arranged 
in  order  chapters  upon  the  several  continents,  with  their  rivers, 
mountains,  plains  and  political  divisions.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
book,  occupying  perhaj)s  a  score  of  pages,  are  six  brief  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  a  very  general  and  superficial  discussion  of  one  of 
the  New  England  states.  This  recognition  of  the  Section  war- 
rants the  text  being  known  as  a  special  ]N^ew  England  edition !  ISTo 
better  commentary  upon  our  cart-before-the-horse  pedagogy  could 
be  asked  for  than  this.  For  a  teacher  to  follow  this  order  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  material  of  geography — and  very  few  teachers  are 
able  to  rise  above  textbooks — means  the  complete  reversal  of  all 
known  pedagogic  formulae.  It  is  an  axiom,  as  well  established  in 
pedagogy  as  is  any  in  geogi-aphy,  that  real  education  proceeds 
from  the  known,  the  near,  the  self,  to  the  unknown,  the  remote, 
mankind  in  general.  The  maximum  functional  value  of  geogra- 
phy lies  in  a  survey  of  the  pupil's  own  environment.  J^ot  the 
heavens,  nor  the  planets,  nor  yet  the  continents  belong  first,  but  the 
pupil's  own  immediate  home.  It  is  here  that  he  can  most  easily 
learn  values,  discern  relationships  and  the  workings  of  cause  and 
effect.  After  he  has  developed  this  faculty  at  home  he  is  ready  to 
test  it  in  fields  which  are  analogous  but  more  remote. 

To  quote  again  President  Sutherland : 

Lessons  in  geography  must  relate  to  the  environment  of  particu- 
lar classes  of  pupils  in  particular  environments.  As  already  as- 
serted, this  is  not  because,  fundamentally,  the  aims  are  variable, 
but  rather  because  local  environment  should  form  the  introductory 
and  later  the  unifying  element  in  the  study  of  general  science,  of 
which  geography  is  the  principal  representative  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  the  rural  schools,  especially,  geography  should  often  be  the 
outgrowth  of  community  industries,  and,  if  presented  ideally,  the 
generalizations  will  later  function  in  community  life.  In  rural 
schools,  the  study  of  topography,  drainage,  rainfall,  temperature, 
soils,  and,  until  agriculture  is  better  established,  even  the  study  of 
cultivation  and  farm  crops  are  the  first  value.  If  a  locality  repre- 
sents any  typical  industry,  certainly  such  industry  should  be  stud- 
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ied  in  its  completeness,  and  should  eventually  became  the  organiz- 
ing thread  by  which  many  geographical  considerations  can  be  heW 
together.  A  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  almost  any  care- 
fully selected  problem  will  involve  not  only  a  large  amount  of  vital 
geographical  material,  but,  if  treated  with  wisdom  and  from  the 
human  j)oint  of  view,  will  have  a  true  social  bearing.  The  dif- 
ferences in  conditions  "under  which  the  teachers  of  geography  in 
these  schools  are  forced  to  work,  together  with  the  lack  of  geogra- 
phical apparatus,  make  their  problem  of  teaching  geography  more 
difficult  than  it  is  in  the  graded  school,  in  which  the  teacher  has  but 
a  single  grade  under  her  instruction.  Then,  too,  the  teacher  in  the 
village  school,  having  under  management  three  or  four  grades  of 
pupils,  finds  it  especially  difficult  to  take  the  geogTaphy  class  on  ex- 
cursions. The  same  difficulty  obtains  in  a  large  rural  school.  Often- 
times these  schools  are  poorly  equipped  with  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  illustrative  material,  hence  the  teacher  works  at  the  maximum 
disadvantage.  Every  geographical  help  should  be  furnished  to 
teachers  in  these  schools  if  excellent  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
writer,  however,  is  convinced  that  a  well-written  geography  man- 
ual outlining  the  lessons  for  the  upper  grades  with  precision  and 
accuracy,  is  the  only  way  that  geographical  instruction  can  really 
be  transformed  from  the  dull,  shiftless  grind,  now  so  common,  into 
a  genuinely  viatlized  school  exercise.  So  long  as  the  old  fashioned, 
dogmatic  or  empirical  method  of  teaching  geography  continues, 
just  so  long  will  there  be  dissatisfaction  concerning  results.  Long 
enough  has  this  method  obtained,  and  the  time  has  come  when  en- 
tirely new  methods  must  enter  the  schools.  Particularly  helpful 
and  especially  necessary  is  the  problematical  or  heuristic  method 
of  teaching  in  graded  or  village  schools,  if  we  would  secure  genu- 
inely educative  results  through  the  teaching  of  geography. 

Professor  Carl  ITolliday,  of  the  University  of  Montana,  writ- 
ing recently  upon  this  subject  in  the  Keview  of  Reviews,  outlines 
something  of  the  method  and  general  viewpoint  of  geography  teach- 
ing in  the  rural  schools  of  the  West,  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
very  suggestive  to  us  in  ^N'ew  England  whom  similar  problems  con- 
front and  for  the  solution  of  which  there  are  similar  possibilities. 
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Efforts  to  make  education  vital  to  community  welfare  have  led 
to  another  important  step — the  establishment  of  school  chambers 
of  commerce.  It  would  surprise  many  a  business  man  to  see  with 
what  accuracy,  confidence  and  precision  the  boys  and  girls  in  these 
assemblies  discuss  local  industrial  possiblilities,  plan  marketing 
and  examine  transportation  and  commercial  problems.  If  all  to^\^l 
commercial  clubs  really  went  to  the  work  of  bulking  up  their  com- 
munity industries  with  similar  scientific  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gent foresight,  America  would  soon  double  its  productive  efficiency. 
And  it  should  be  noted  further,  that  all  such  endeavors  have  a  sub- 
tle beneficent  effect  upon  both  student  and  teacher  as  well  as  the 
community.  They  make  the  boy  think  that  he  is  doing  things  de- 
finite, fill  him  with  praiseworthy  zeal  to  serve  his  community, 
make  the  community  look  to  the  school  for  information,  make  life 
more  varied  and  therefore  far  more  endurable  for  the  rural 
teacher,  broaden  the  pedagogue's  interest,  and  remove  the  common 
danger  to  the  American  country  teacher — that  of  "rusting  out". 

Professor  Holliday  then  gives  us  the  interesting  results  of  a 
school  survey  of  Sauk  County,  Wisconsin,  resources : — 

First,  the  facts  of  local  and  home  geography  are  noted.  The 
near-at-home  facts  of  civics,  history,  agriculture  and  farm  arithme- 
tic are  collected  and  studied.  School  district  maps  are  drawn 
showing  the  location  of  roads,  streams,  schools,  homes,  halls, 
churches,  creameries,  cheese  factories,  grist  mills,  timber  areas,  al- 
falfa fields,  silos,  pure-bred  herds  of  cattle,  orchards,  untilled 
lands,  rented  farms,  running  water  in  farm  kitchens,  bathrooms, 
pianos,  automobiles,  lighting  systems,  paved  roads,  and  farmers' 
clubs  and  other  organizations.  The  survey  for  the  year  1913-14 
showed  24  creameries,  29  cheese  factories,  40  Babcock  milk  testers 
in  schools,  530  silos,  850  acres  of  alfalfa  on  325  farms,  391  rented 
farms,  92  herds  of  j^ure-bred  cattle,  404  automobiles,  o^vned  by 
farmers,  32  rural  social  organizations,  68  electric-lighted  and  78 
gas-lighted  farm  houses,  227  bathrooms,  270  kitchens  supplied 
with  running  water,  and  635  farm  homes  with  pianos.  Does  any 
chamber  of  commerce  in  America  know  as  much  about  its  sur- 
rounding territory  ? 

Here  is  a  real  catalogue  of  resources  of  which  the  young  investi- 
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gators  may  well  be  proud.  In  our  ISTew  England  rural  communi- 
ties, naturally,  there  are  many  resources  which  are  not  found  in 
the  list  of  those  of  the  Wisconsin  County.  In  certain  sections,  ex- 
cellent opportunity  offers  for  the  study  of  industries  regionally  lo- 
cated. Undeveloped  water  power  resources  are  to  be  found  in  hun- 
dreds of  small  ]^ew  England  villages  and  neighborhoods  which,  if 
bridled,  might  furnish  electric  power  for  all  the  farms  in  the  re- 
gion. Just  as  an  illustration  of  the  practical  possibilities  of  a 
water  fall  or  a  constructed  dam  in  a  small  town,  the  writer  likes  of- 
ten to  cite  the  enterprise  of  a  village  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  called 
Boone,  illustrating  the  simple  means  of  manufacturing  electricity 
with  no  expense  beyond  the  initial  cost  of  installing  and  a  very 
inconsiderate  depreciation.  The  motive  power  for  the  dynamo  is 
furnished  by  a  small  fall  of  water ;  the  machinery  is  so  arranged 
that  it  works  incessantly,  without  any  human  oversight  beyond  a 
few  moments  spent  daily  in  oiling  and  greasing  the  moving  parts. 
The  operator  is  employed  in  a  mill  a  short  distance  away.  Any  ac- 
cidental checking  of  the  established  speed  of  the  generator  causes  a 
loud  gong  to  ring,  and  the  operator  is  summoned  thus  automati- 
cally. The  voltage  supply  is  sufficient  to  light  the  town,  the  normal 
school  and  a  training  school.  This  case  is  interesting,  for  there 
are  scores  of  small  towns  in  'New  England  which  might  easily  pro- 
vide similarly  for  the  illumination  of  their  homes,  schools  and 
streets.  A  rural  geography  class  which  could  work  out  the  neces- 
sary details  for  such  an  installation  in  a  country  village  would  be 
netting  far  greater  returns  upon  its  efforts  than  would  be  derived 
from  twice  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  spent  upon  the  plane- 
tary relationships  or  the  geographical  features  of  Indo-China. 

Then  too,  relief  and  outline  maps  of  the  neighborhood  surround- 
ing the  school,  a  survey  of  the  near-by  railroads  and  waterways, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  their  rates  for  transporting  farm  pro- 
ducts, surveying  the  wasted  resources,  such,  for  example,  as  tim- 
ber land  from  which  the  omnipresent,  "portable  mills"  have 
stripped  the  good  timber,  at  the  same  time  ruining  all  the  rest — 
these  and  many  other  are  legitimate  fields  of  effort  for  the  country 
school  classes  in  geography.     If,  through  well  selected  text-books 
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and  careful  leading,  the  aims  of  geography  teaching  tend  to  thus 
familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  economic  and  physical  and  indus- 
trial features  about  their  own  homes,  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  supj)lement  the  work  by  a  study  of  the  geography  of  other  states 
and  other  countries.  They  will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
centralization  of  industry,  the  development  of  the  great 
ocean  water  ways,  the  influence  of  geogTaphical  features 
upon  history,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  of  Eng- 
land, of  Italy,  of  the  United  States,  and,  such  other  significant 
facts  of  the  "new  geography"  as  are  necessary  to  understand  if  one 
is  to  interpret  what  the  older  geography  has  failed  very  largely  to 
do. 

Teachers'  aids  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  are  almost  as  im- 
portant as  in  the  newer  viewpoint.  The  author  has  written  else- 
where of  the  importance  of  the  motion  picture  in  the  pedagogy  of 
geography  and  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  as  well.  Then, 
too,  the  modern  geographical  readers  are  almost  indispensible  for 
successful  and  interesting  work  in  the  subject  of  geography,  sup- 
plementing, as  they  do,  the  material  contained  in  the  text  in  a  very 
entertaining  and  compelling  way.  There  are  several  sets  of  these 
readers  available  at  very  modest  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  aids  already  mentioned,  many  manufacturing 
and  industrial  concerns  are  glad  to  supply  teachers  with  various 
sorts  of  raw  material  in  different  stages  of  its  manufacture,  all  of 
which  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  course.  My  colleague, 
Professor  J.  W.  Hubbard,  has  recently  published  an  exhaustive 
list  of  these  which  are  available  for  geography  teachers  for  the 
asking. 

ISText,  the  rural  school  ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  both  small 
and  large  globes,  atlases,  charts,  maps,  stereoscopic  views.  A  few 
dozen  carefully  chosen  Perry  or  Brown  pictures ;  photographs  of 
local  ISTew  England  scenes,  such  as  the  lakes  and  mountains  and 
shores  of  which  the  Section  is  famous;  local  railway  maps  and 
time-tables  (which  may  be  obtained  gratis  from  E  ail  road  offices 
and  ticket  agencies  everywhere)  these  are  a  few  of  the  other  many 
inexpensive  and  easily  procurable  helps  to  the  teacher  of  geogra- 
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phy.  The  sand  table,  too,  has  been  a  long  neglected  factor  in 
teaching,  besides  geography,  such  subjects  as  history  and  manual 
training;  it  has,  indeed,  been  the  experience  of  the  author  that 
only  a  negligible  percentage  of  country  schools  is  supplied  with  this 
very  efficient  and  modest  piece  of  apparatus.  The  boys  in  any 
school  room  might  easily  construct  one  in  a  few  hours  and  provide 
it  with  the  necessary  sand  or  other  material.  Once  made  available, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  possibility  of  the  sand  table  in  the  school 
room. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  teacher  must 
be  always  on  the  lookout  for  relationships  and  parallels  in  all  her 
teaching  of  this  subject.  After  all,  geography  is  so  intricately  in- 
terwoven with  agriculture,  nature  study,  history,  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  arithmetic  and  sociology,  that  it  cannot  be  isolated  in  its 
treatmei;it  without  all  around  loss.  The  wise  teacher  will  always 
see  to  it  that  these  relationships  shall  suggest  themselves  to  the 
pupils  in  the  appropriate  places,  thus  broadening  his  vision  and 
aiding  in  unifying  his  knowledge  in  general. 

HISTORY.  About  the  same  criticisms — destructive  and  con-' 
structive — made  of  geography  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  are  to 
be  made  with  equal  truth  of  the  teaching  of  United  States  history. 
The  classic  text-book  begins  with  a  narration  concerning  the 
voyage  of  Columbus,  continues  with  accounts  of  other  visits  by  the 
Europeans  and  their  subsequent  several  settlements,  and  then 
traces  step  by  step  the  progress  of  our  colonial  and  national  history. 
Vital  primary  work  in  history,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  concern 
itself  first  of  all  with  local  history.  !N"ew  England  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  historic  material,  and  there  are  enormous  possibilities  for 
real  research  into  our  ancient  lore  by  the  children  in  the  local 
schools. 

The  author  recently  visited  in  a  country  school  in  the  heart  of  an 
earlier  Indian  settlement.  As  it  chanced,  the  history  class,  which 
was  made  up  of  three  boys  and  two  girls  of  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age,  was  reciting  upon  the  warfare  between  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  The  study  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  had  just  been  completed,  and  a  final 
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chapter  concerned  itself  with  certain  causes  of  desultory  fighting 
in  the  colonial  days,  the  injustice  of  the  white  man,  traits  of  Indian 
life,  and  certain  of  the  implements  of  warfare.  In  the  text  were 
illustrations  of  a  colonist  in  armor,  a  matchlock  and  a  flintlock  gun, 
and  a  block  house.  It  was,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  history,  and  one  which  could  have  been  made  to  mean 
much  more  to  these  particular  boys  and  girls  than  to  most  children. 
The  teacher's  method  was,  however,  the  classic  one  of  "reading 
ahead"  and  preparing  her  next  question  while  the  pupil  was  busy 
answering  the  present  one.  Once  only  was  there  deviation  from 
this  set  procedure,  it  was  when  a  small  boy  raised  his  hand  to 
volunteer  the  information  that  his  father  had  "one  of  them  funny 
looking  guns  in  his  shed  chamber." 

"Keally?"  suggested  the  teacher;  then,  for  my  benefit,  "You 
must  be  more  careful  of  your  English,  Freddie." 

Freddie,  deeply  hurt,  turned  away  his  head  and  gazed  in  help- 
less confusion  at  his  bare  feet. 

Thus  did  that  teacher  forever  dampen  the  interest  of  at  least 
one  boy,  and  perhaps  a  whole  class  of  pupils,  in  any  local  illustra- 
tive material.  And  yet,  as  I  happened  to  know,  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  of  that  schoolhouse  were  an  old  block  house  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  fort,  with  their  greasy  mounds  and  breastworks  just  aa 
they  were  left  a  hundred  years  before!  Besides  this,  there  was 
scarce  a  home  in  the  vicinity  which  did  not  possess  old  Indian  re- 
lics which  had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Six  miles  away  was 
the  famous  shell  deposit*  well  known  in  history.  On  a  neighbor- 
ing hill  top  were  the  remains  of  an  Indian  burying  ground.  Oc- 
cupying a  place  next  the  family  Bible  in  nearly  every  home  was  a 
450  page  book — "The  History  of  Ancient  S — "  the  town  in  which 
the  schoolhouse  actually  stood!  And  with  all  this  wealth  of  ma- 
terial which  every  pupil  would  have  been  wild  to  explore  had  he 
been  given  the  chance,  the  teacher  yet  clung  helplessly  to  the  anti- 
quated text-book  and  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  the  little 
world  in  which  her  pupils  moved. 

What  then  should  be  the  aims  and  means  of  history  teaching  in 
the  country  school  ?     Almost  every  community  offers  something 

•  On  tbe  banks  of  the  Damiriscotta  River,  in  Maine. 
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that  can  contribute  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  subject.  There 
are  excursions  to  be  made  to  points  of  local  interest ;  there  are 
implements  or  weapons  or  utensils  of  historic  value  in  the  com- 
munity which  might  be  easily  secured  for  the  school  museum — and 
no  country  school  should  be  without  a  small  museum  of  local  in- 
dustry, lore  and  craft;  pictures  or  photographs  of  other  interest- 
ing localities,  buildings,  landmarks,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  for  mak- 
ing the  study  of  other  sections  more  interesting;  the  Perry  and 
Brown  pictures  offer  an  excellent  source  for  securing  illustrative 
material  for  still  more  remote  regions.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  historical  readers  now  available 
which  afford  the  finest  kind  of  supplementary  reading 
matter.  The  sand  table  may  be  employed  to  fill  a  prominent 
place  for  arranging  famous  incidents  of  history,  or  different 
modes  of  living,  or  industry  and  commerce.  A  bulletin 
board  may  and  should  be  set  up  on  a  section  of  the  side 
wall,  and  interesting  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  displayed 
thereon  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  getting  the  pupils  inter- 
ested in  the  daily  and  weekly  happenings — for  history  is  not 
merely  an  account  of  the  past,  but  it  is  equally  a  following  of  the 
present.  To  this  end,  at  least  one  recitation  period  weekly  might 
be  profitably  given  over  to  a  discussion  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
pupils  of  history  in  the  making.  The  little  weekly — Current 
Events — should  be  a  regular  visitor  in  every  elementary  school 
room  in  the  country,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  important  happen- 
ings of  the  past  week  recounted  in  an  interesting  and  readable  man- 
ner. And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  history  teaching  should 
place  more  and  more  emphasis  upon  dramatization  and  pageantry. 
The  imitative  instinct  is  one  of  the  strongest  notes  in  the  child's 
soul,  and  it  should  find  adequate  and  full  expression.  Famous 
scenes,  incidents  and  periods  in  history  offer  the  finest  material  for 
such  expression. 

(To  he  Concluded  in  a  Later  Number  of  Education.) 
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Egbert  Phillips^  Ii^structok  in  xImiierst  College. 

4>]IIIIIIIIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIII«i> 

I       I    OLLOWIJSTG  is  a  list  of  questions  that  were  sub- 

1       C^      i    mitted  without  previous  notification,  to  a  part  of 

I       *  I    the  freshman   class   of   Amherst    College   early   in 

I  i    October,    1919.    The   students  who   were   asked   to 

4iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiti> 

i  I    write  upon  them  were  the  ninety  young  men  who 

1  I   had  enrolled  for  the  course  in  Social  and  Political 

^]itiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiic<i*  Institutions.  These  freshmen,  it  may  be  explained, 
were  regarded  as  better  than  the  ordinary  in  intelligence. 
Most  of  them  had  been  graduated  from  high  school  during 
the  preceding  June,  the  rigidity  of  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments making  it  difficult  for  graduates  of  longer  standing  to  gain 
admittance.  Moreover,  about  one-fourth  of  them  were  survivors 
of  a  series  of  examinations  that  Amherst  requires  of  certain  of  her 
candidates  for  admission.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much 
to  assume  that  public  questions  were  at  least  of  j)assing  interest  to 
them,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  selected  this  course  in  pre- 
ference to  other  possibilities  among  the  langaiages  and  pure  scien- 
ces. 

The  statement  of  the  examination  was  as  follows : 


Define:  (a)  spoils  system ;  (b)  public  utilities  ;  (c)  primary 
election;  (d)  referendum;  (e)  court  injunction ;  (f)  boycott; 
(g)  lobby;     (h)  anarchist. 

II 

With  what  positions  are  these  men  identified:  (a)  Elbert  H. 
Gary;  (b)  Samuel  Gompers;  (c) William  Z.  Foster;  (d)  Wil- 
liam E.  Hearst;  (e)  A.  Mitchell  Palmer;  (f)  Eugene  V.  Debs; 
(g)  Eobert  M.  La  Eollette,  and  (h)  Eranklin  K.  Lane? 

Ill 

(a)  Name  three  j3oints  of  dissatisfaction  Avith  the  constitution 
of  the  proposed  League  of  l^ations.     (b)  What  is  the  purpose  of 
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the  Industrial  Conference  now  convened  at  Washington  ?  (c)  Tell 
what  you  know  about  the  Plumb  Plan,  (d)  Distinguish  between 
"pork-barrel"  and  "budget,"  (e)  Tell  what  you  know  about  Tam- 
many, (f )  What  is  the  ^on-Partisan  LeagTie  ?  (g)  What  is  a 
soviet  ?     (h)  DistingTiish  between  protective  and  revenue  tariff. 

These  questions  are  arranged  in  three  natural  groups.  The 
first  consists  of  a  series  of  political  terms,  selected  partly  because 
they  should  be  adequately  treated  by  every  high  school  course  in 
the  history  and  government  of  the  United  States,  but  more  especi- 
ally because  of  their  present  day  significance.  The  second  group 
is  a  list  of  the  names  of  men  who  for  some  time  past  have  been 
prominent  in  national  life.  These  names  have  daily  been  appear- 
ing in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers ;  in  fact,  public  events 
could  not  clearly  be  discussed  without  referring  to  them.  In  the 
third  group  are  gathered  a  representative  number  of  those  momen- 
tous topics  which  were  then  filling  the  columns  of  the  press,  and 
which  appeared  to  have  a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
our  country.  Altogether,  here  was  a  test  of  citizenship.  To  fail 
on  it  was  a  fair  indication  that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  our  educational  system. 

In  grading  the  answers  it  was  the  policy  of  the  instructor  to 
stretch  his  liberality  to  the  uttermost  point  of  elasticity.  If  in 
spite  of  this  the  student  failed,  the  cause  against  him,  or  against 
his  previous  training,  would  be  clear.  Accordingly,  full  faith  and 
credit  were  given  for  but  fragments  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  most 
vague  approximations  to  the  truth.  For  example,  when  the  stu- 
dent wrote  that  Hearst  was  editor  of  a  magazine  he  was  marked 
100%,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  appeared  to  know  nothing 
of  Hearst's  other  affiliations.  And  when  he  wrote  that  an  anar- 
chist is  "one  who  wishes  to  overthrow  the  government"  he  was 
given  100%,  although  such  a  definition  does  not  distinguish  an 
anarchist  from  a  dozen  other  types  of  revolutionary  visionaries.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  could  be  no  possibility  that  the 
marking  was  too  close.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  such 
liberality  would  have  been  inexcusable. 
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(a) 
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(b)48; 

.(c)  59; 

(d)  54; 

(e)23; 

(f) 

57;    (g)26; 

(^) 

59. 

Group  II. 

(a)  43; 

(b)80; 

(c)01; 

(d)  69; 

(e)42; 

(f) 

36;     (g)  63; 

(H) 

53. 

Group  III. 

(a) 

34; 

(b)58; 

(c)  15; 

(d)23; 

.(e)  48; 

(f) 

10;     (g)00; 

W 

64. 

The  rating  was  done  on  the  basis  of  100%  for  each  question.  In 
computing  the  average  of  the  class  for  the  whole  examination,  the 
questions  of  the  first  and  third  groups  were  weighted  at  five  points 
each,  those  of  the  second  group  at  two  and  one-half  points  each. 
The  average  for  the  whole  class,  then,  was  42.  These  figures  come 
far  from  telling  the  whole  truth.  One  must  see  the  answers  to  ap- 
preciate the  utter  bewilderment  with  which  these  young  men 
struggled  on  being  confronted  with  matters  with  which  every 
American  should  be  familiar. 

During  the  tabulation  of  these  figures,  it  became  evident  that 
not  all  the  states  represented  had  fared  alike.  Ten  representatives 
from  Massachusetts  attained  an  average  of  32 ;  thirteen  from 
Connecticut,  34;  twenty-two  from  jSTew  York,  53;  eleven  from 
Pennsylvania,  40 ;  the  rest  of  the  students  coming  from  scattered 
parts  of  the  union.  Computed  by  geographical  sections,  the  high- 
est average  was  made  by  the  students  of  the  middle  west,  59  ;  the 
lowest  by  those  from  New  England,  32.  Is  there  something  sig- 
nificant about  the  latter  figures  ?  Why  are  the  ISTew  England  stu- 
dents so  meagerly  informed  upon  subjects  of  the  day  ? 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  foregoing,  an  additional  investi- 
gation was  made  to  determine  what  course  of  study  these  students 
had  followed  in  their  respective  schools.  It  developed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  three-fourths  of  them  had  had  some  form  of  "current 
events",  usually  amounting  to  one  period  a  week,  and  offered  in 
connection  with  a  regular  subject,  such  as  English.  But  the  work, 
it  seems,  was  of  the  old-fashioned,  prosiac  type,  according  to  which 
the  young  people  came  to  class  armed  with  clippings,  chosen  at 
their  own  option,  and  very  likely  dealing  with  some  curious  fact, 
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new  invention,  or  sensational  crime.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein 
lies  the  value  of  such  information  in  the  training  of  the  prospective 
citizen.  The  teacher,  certainly,  should  never  allow  the  pupils  so 
wide  a  range  of  freedom,  but  should  be  responsible  for  both  choice 
of  topics  and  sources  of  selection.  Not,  as  a  rule,  current  events, 
but  current  topics,  are  the  materials  for  developing  intelligent  citi- 
zenship. The  current  event  is  generally  only  of  passing  interest 
and  importance,  unless  it  develops  into  a  current  topic.  In  any 
case,  it  is  the  latter  that  commands  attention,  molds  thought,  and 
stimulates  to  action. 

Another  striking  revelation  came  with  reference  to  preparation 
in  American  History  and  American  Government.  These  subjects 
were  represented  on  the  high  school  schedules  of  less  than  one  half 
of  the  students;  which  is  to  say  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
depending  upon  the  j)ractically  forgotten  courses  of  the  grammar 
school,  with  their  superficial  skimming  of  surfaces,  and  systema- 
tic avoidance  of  the  real  problems  of  American  life.  In  fact,  they 
had  never  had  a  course  in  national  government,  the  grammar 
school  Civics  being  generally  a  treatment  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. As  for  Economics,  Problems  in  Democracy,  and  the  other 
studies  that  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  adapting  the  student 
to  his  prospective  duties  as  a  citizen,  they  were  so  noticeably  miss- 
ing that  they  may  for  present  purposes  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Several  of  the  students  reported  that  they  had  been  required  to  take 
two  years  of  Ancient  History  but  no  American  History.  Shades 
of  our  fathers !  By  what  subtle  process  of  reasoning  do  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  of 
such  transcendent  importance  as  to  drive  the  study  of  our  own 
from  the  curriculum  ?  Are  the  memories  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
to  be  cherished  above  those  of  Washington  or  Lincoln  ?  Or  are 
we  to  gather  that  our  democracy  is  too  unlettered  and  uncultured 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  curriculum  with  the  classical  democracy 
of  Greece  and  the  classical  imperialism  of  Rome?  What  a  pre- 
posterous situation  I 

The  conclusions  that  must  be  reached  from  this  study  are  in- 
evitable.    ISTotwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  figures  do  not  cover 
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a  siiiiicieiitly  broad  field  to  be  in  themselves  decisive,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  observations  of  college  teachers  they 
point  to  a  lamentably  inadequate  preparation  of  the  young  man  in 
this  field.  We  need  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  elements  of 
intelligent  citizenship,  in  the  traditions  and  the  ideals  of  our  his- 
tory. We  need  to  develop  early  in  the  schools  a  permanent  interest 
in  public  affairs,  in  the  solution  of  public  problems.  The  lessons 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath  are  pointing  unmis- 
takably that  way.  The  country  is  insistently  demanding  it,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  anachronistic  educator  will  have  to  be  dra^vn  in 
and  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  public  opinion. 


May. 

Seas  of  green  the  pastures  lie, 
Ocean  blue,  the  boundless  sky, 
Buds  unfolding,  birds  and  flowers. 
Beautiful  this  world  of  ours. 
This  the  message  Nature  brings  : 
This  the  song  the  robin  sings  : 
"  Youth  undying, 
Time  defying, 
Out  of  death  eternal  springs." 

— Albert  S.  Ames. 
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College  Women  and  Emotional  Attitudes 

Heemione  L.  Dealey^  Assistant  Peofessoe,  Depaetment  of 
Educational  Psychology^  Univeesity  of  Minnesota. 

I" n""°""""""^| OLLEGE  women  are  swayed  bj  interests,  emotions 

I  ^-^  I  and  fundamental  instincts.  It  is  a  question  whe- 
I  i^  I  ther  college  authorities  clearly  comprehend  this  and 
I  I    try  to  control  these  emotional  attitudes  by  affording 

03IIII iiiDi iiit^  opportunities     for    their     expression.      Repression 

I  I    rather  than  expression  is  more  commonly  practiced. 

I  There  seems  to  be  a  careful  disregard  for  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  interests,  for  the  sublima- 
tion of  sex  interests  and  the  development  of  social  interests. 
Yet  the  sum  of  these  interests  is  ''college  life"  and  the  best  type  of 
college  life  requires  their  adequate  control  and  direction. 
I.     Vocational  Interests. 

Vocational  interests  are  primary  in  so  far  as  they  refer  defi- 
nitely to  the  academic  or  curricular  side  of  college  life. 
In  the  college  of  liberal  arts  it  is  customary  to  brush  aside 
anything  that  is  definitely  vocational,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
nowadays  no  one  longer  argues  that  the  term  "liberal"  stands  in 
opposition  to  the  term  "vocational."  Vocational  advice,  mental 
measurement  and  methods  of  orienting  college  students  to  their 
environment  cannot  be  ignored  or  hastily  dispatched  with  surface 
comment.  A  genuine  vocational  interest  is  one  of  the  best  and 
biggest  things  which  a  student  can"get  out  of  college." 

With  respect  to  present  practice  in  vocational  advisement,  to(?' 
often  the  student  is  supposed  to  "find  herself"  or  to  be  assisted, 
when  need  arises,  by  students  or  by  faculty  advisers.  The  faculty 
adviser  for  any  student  is  usually  the  head  of  her  "major"  study. 
The  general  scheme  of  orienting  the  student  in  different  vocational 
pursuits  seems  to  be  a  series  of  lectures  given  by  a  vocational  ex- 
pert or  by  persons  who  have  had  training  in  different  vocations. 
But,  in  the  course  of  experience  few  results  have  been  obtained  b}' 
this  kind  of  generalized  procedure.     More  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  student  is  indispensable  if  the  vocational  idea  is  interpreted 
to  be  comprehensive  diagnosis  with  particular  reference  to  specia. 
aptitudes. 

Just  as  in  recent  military  activities  psychological  principles 
have  been  utilized  to  indicate  in  practical  ways  "the  relations  of 
human  characteristics  to  special  tasks",  so  in  the  same  way  psy- 
chology is  applicable  to  academic  activities.  In  the  college  commu- 
nity are  hundreds  of  girls  who  come  from  different  home  environ- 
ments, who  possess  sj)ecial  characteristics  and  who  presumably  will 
engage  in  many  different  pursuits  after  graduation.  Physical 
examinations  are  given  but  intellectual  examinations,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual,  are  neither  systematic  nor  scientific 
During  the  four-year  academic  cycle  some  students  may  make  de- 
finite judgments  in  respect  to  future  work  and  may  select  courses 
of  study  accordingly,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  many  students 
there  is  real  need  for  assistance  from  a  more  elaborate  and  reliable 
source  than  the  fluctuating  attentions  of  perfunctory  advisors. 

Objective  tests  form  a  comparatively  reliable  and  withal  helpful 
basis  for  vocational  analysis.  Different  students  have  already 
shown  the  practical  value  of  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number  of  stan- 
dardized tests  for  purposes  of  individual  diagnosis.  In  short,  re 
suits  of  approved  mental  and  educational  tests  have  a  definite  sig- 
nificance which  will  become  greater  with  the  development  of  psy- 
chology in  its  educational  applications.  In  time  objective  ratings 
of  students  will  be  as  essential  for  the  student  as  are  her  date  of 
birth  and  her  record  in  secondary  school ;  the  interpretation  of 
these  ratings  in  terms  of  motives  and  special  abilities  will  be  one 
o ";  i  Le  most  necessary  and  interesting  duties  of  the  college  psycholo- 
gist. 

Folsom  (Jr.  of  Applied  Psy.,  Sept.,  1917)  suggests  in  substance- 
that  any  adequate  scheme  of  vocational  advisement  should  include 
some  kind  of  a  course  of  study  of  the  science  of  human  nature,  the 
purpose  being  to  teach  the  youth  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
Df  himself  and  of  other  persons.  Por  this  purpose  the  study  of  ele- 
mentary psychology  and  social  psychology  is  recommended.  Yet 
the  name  "psychology"  is  not  essential  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
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the  subject  should  be  taught  in  anything  like  the  traditional  text- 
book way.  As  one  jDoint  in  diagnosis  Folsom  stresses  an  analysis  of 
motives  for  vocational  choice.  From  a  study  of  vocational  motives 
it  appears  that  "nearly  half  of  the  motivation  for  vocational  choice 

among  college  men  is  sheer  liking  or  interest  for  the  work In 

the  development  of  student  interests,  therefore,  may  not  good  use 
be  made  of  special  courses  such  as  educational  psycholog}%  or  social 
psychology  or  educational  sociology  ? 

Instruction  of  this  nature  may  be  cou23led  with  what  is  known  as 
an  ''orientation  course'',  usually  interpreted  as  a  series  of  lectures 
given  by  heads  of  departments  and  by  other  college  officials.  Its 
purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  function  of  the  college, 
its  history  and  the  significance  of  opportunities  ottered  for  acade- 
mic and  social  activities.  There  is  also  the  ''general  survey 
course''  or  the  special  coordinating  course  which  seeks  to  analyze 
the  material  of  student  courses  from  a  synthetic  point  of  view. 

These  three  types  of  courses — science,  orientation  and  survey — 
— aiming  to  describe  and  to  interpret  for  the  student  her  educa- 
tional environment  and  to  get  her  interested  in  the  study  of  her 
own  particular  intellectual  and  affective  constitution,  can  be  made 
singularly  effective  from  the  standpoint  of  student  interests.  In 
the  first  place  the  student  will  begin  to  comprehend  that  it  is  not 
"chance''  alone  which  determines  her  future  work;  in  the  second 
place  she  will  tend  to  regard  the  curriculum  critically  with  respect 
to  her  kno'wn  abilities.  It  is  true  that  stimulus  of  competition  and 
desire  for  recognition  are  important  factors  in  learning.  If  the 
student  realizes  that  by  special  attention  to  what  she  can  do,  her 
opportunities  for  recognition  are  strengthened,  for  the  sake  of  so- 
cial reputation  and  the  self-satisfaction  of  achievement  she  is 
bound  to  think  in  terms  of  interests. 

Fnially,  the  vocational  interest  most  common  to  women  is 
that  of  homemaking.  This  fact  is  pretty  well  repressed.  At  least 
one-half  of  all  college  graduates  marry.  Kelatively  this  is  a  large 
number  and  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  surprising  that  more  colleges  do 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  especially  when  the  accepted  pur- 
pose of  the  college  is  to  prepare  women  for  "future  usefulness". 
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There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  any  definite  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  "future  usefulness"  and  the  absence  of  any  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  that  phrase  in  its  relation  to  a  general,  cul- 
tural education." 

The  slogan  "Woman's  sphere  is  a  Home"  applies  to  the  majority 
of  women,  provided  the  word  "Home"  be  interpreted  in  its  full 
significance.  The  home  is  the  centre  of  family  life — assuming  this 
even  though  the  average  married  college  graduate  has  a  little  less 
than  two  children  (about  1.60) — and  its  proper  maintenance  re- 
quires intimate  relations  with  economic,  social  and  political  agen- 
cies. Therefore,  the  greater  the  woman's  knowledge  of  forces 
which  react  upon  the  home,  the  more  nearly  will  it  become  a  dyna- 
mic "unit  of  society".  The  scope  of  home  problems  is  broad. 
Take  for  instance  the  following  home  "cares"  with  their  concomi- 
tant imjilications :  (1)  Child — Biology ;  Psychology  ;  Sociology; 
Education  (2)  Health — Personal,  home  and  civic  hygiene;  recrea- 
tion (3)  Food — Chemistry;  Dietetics;  Economics;  Book- 
keeping. These  three  suggestions  in  addition  to  comprehension  of 
the  wider  problems  of  State  and  Nation  help  demonstrate  the 
function  of  a  good  college  education  of  the  "general"  type. 

Unless  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  women  understands  this 
conception  of  a  "general,  cultural  education"  expressed  in  terms  of 
student  interests  (and  just  as  useful  for  girls  Avho  marry  as  for 
those  who  work  in  other  vocations)  it  is  misusing  the  collegiate 
prerogative.  Particularly  now  when  social  concepts  are  being  mo- 
dified is  it  necessary  to  anticipate  the  future  status  of  woman,  for 
as  she  attains  industrial  equality  and  additional  social  and  poli- 
tical rights  she  will  have  to  confront  in  a  more  definite  manner 
the  problems  of  civilizaiton. 

II.     Sex  Interests. 

Colleges  enrol  students  during  their  adolescence ;  consequently 
the  sex  instinct  asserts  itself.  College  authorities  in  place  of  ex- 
pecting expression  or  sublimation  for  this  particular  form  of  be- 
havior, usually  ignore  it  altogether  or  insist  on  a  policy  of  repres- 
sion. The  segregated  life  of  a  women's  college  makes  matters 
worse  through  this  artificial  condition.     Isolated  from  men  women 
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students  fail  to  adjust  themselves  naturally  to  ordinary  situations. 
Observe  certain  colleges  for  women  and  note  what  effect  the  sight 
of  a  man  j^roduces  uj^on  feminine  behavior,  what  distorted  ideas  of 
the  masculine  sex  are  entertained.  The  college  really  has  other 
duties  besides  that  of  the  intellectual  development  of  its  students. 

Teachers  themselves  suffer  from  the  eVil  of  segregation.  Usually 
there  are  more  Avomen  than  men  on  the  faculty  of  the  women's 
college.  Further,  it  is  said  that  a  few  men  among  many  women 
do  not  "count  as  men"  and  the  argument  has  its  point.  Women  in 
their  social  gatherings  presumably  discuss  as  a  rule  current  affairs, 
mostly  local^_and  j^artake  of  light  refreshments.  The  college 
teacher,  while  she  may  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  di- 
version, is  capable  of  higher  forms  of  behavior  and  this  is  more 
easily  developed  under  the  stimulus  of  mixed  gatherings,  so  that 
in  college  faculties  a  practically  equal  ratio  of  sex  distribution  has 
its  advantages. 

The  following  list  shows  relative  percents  of  men  and  women 
teachers  in  six  colleges  for  women  (1918)  : 

Men      •    Women 
Mount  Holyoke  16%  84% 

Wheaton  28  72 

W^omen's  College  in  B.  II  98  2 

Ivandolph-Macon  Woman's  Col.  38  62 

Women's  College  of  Deleware  79  21 

Goucher  College  49  51 

JvTaturally  the  two  affiliated  colleges  have  a  majority  of  men 
teachers.  The  balance  between  the  two  sexes  at  Goucher  College  is 
almost  perfect ;  Eandolph-Macon  and  Wheaton  colleges  indicate 
preferences  for  women  teachers.  To  these  figures  may  be  added 
those  obtained  from  Wellesley,  Vassar  and  Smith  colleges  in  1915 
— with  16%,  19%  and  33%  male  teachers  respectively.  What- 
ever the  reasons,  financial  or  other,  why  there  is  no  better  disper- 
sion of  the  sexes  in  colleges  for  women,  the  criticism  of  too  much 
"effeminization  in  the  teaching  profession"  is  valid.  Students 
would  do  better  work  if  better  conditions  offered  opportunity  for 
more  varied  emotional  reactions. 
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Kesults  of  this  segregation  have  called  fortli  well-founded  criti- 
cism from  persons  interested  in  human  welfare,  chiefly  from  the 
standpoint  of  eugenics.  Four  articles  discussing  the  marriage  and 
fecundity  rates  of  college  women  appearing  almost  consecutively 
in  the  first  five  issues  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity  (1917)  suggest 
the  importance  of  the  problems.  General  conclusions  attribute  ex- 
isting conditions  to  "faulty  education".  These  are  deduced  from 
evidence  which  shows  that  "the  institution  yielding  the  highest 
marriage  rates  are  state  schools  that  make  much  of  courses  in  ap- 
plied science  adapted  to  the  interests  of  home  builders  and  social 
efficiency"  while  other  colleges  confine  themselves  more  closely  to 
the  "classics,  humanities  and  pure  science".  With  reference  to 
celibacy  the  whole  situation  is  socially  without  excuse — "not  less 
than  half  a  million  women  (teachers)  are  potentially  affected  by 
the  institution  of  pedagogical  celibacy — an  institution  which  is  to 
be  compared  With  that  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  amount  of  per- 
manent harm  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  to  the  race". 

It  is  natural  to  explain  the  above  conditions  with  reference  to 
collegiate  enviornment.  If  the  college  is  isolated  in  its  situation 
and  segregation  is  practiced,  women  alone  typify  society;  if  the 
college  curriculum  is  traditional,  students  become  properly  sup- 
pressed and  conventionalized.  As  a  result,  individual  abilities  are 
undeveloped  because  of  the  absence  of  sufficient  and  efficient  incen- 
tives. The  eugenist  might  well  consider  ahilities  as  significant  de- 
terminers in  sex  attraction,  and  should  find  an  important  explana- 
tion for  the  scarcity  of  marriages  in  the  lack  of  their  development 
and  in  the  meagre  opportunities  for  bringing  them  to  masculine  at- 
tention. 

III.     Social  Interests. 

Lester  F.  Ward  writes:  "The  degree  of  (human)  development 
actually  attained  is  far  below  that  which  is  attained  when  the  op- 
position of  the  environment  is  removed."  From  the  standpoint  of 
location  colleges  create  different  environments  for  their  students. 
There  is  the  "city"  college,  the  college  situated  in  the  "suburb"  of 
some  city  or  to^\m,  the  "country"  college  near  beautiful  natural 
scenerv  and  about  which  has  developed  a  small  rural  community. 
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Though  lacking  statistical  evidence  about  the  relative  merits  of 
these  different  locations,  certain  statements  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  those  colleges  which  are  eiither  isolated  in  rural  communi- 
ties or  are  not  in  near  vicinity  to  a  city  with  modern  equipment. 

(1)  The  college  tends  to  become  a  sequestered  world  of  its  own 
secluded  from  normal  mixture  with  human  activities,  dependent 
upon  printed  matter  and  lectures  for  news  of  the  world,  and  little 
associated  with  civic  institutions. 

(2)  The  college  teaclier,  theoretically  free  to  come  and  to  go  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  his  department,  in  reality  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  and  at  the  same  time  meet  his  professional  obliga- 
tions. Consequently,  rural  landscape,  a  postoffice,  several  stores 
and  a  "movie"  often  constitute  the  environment  and  become  the 
sole  stimuli  for  leisure  hours.  Routine  deadens;  it  negates  in- 
centives and  from  every  point  of  view  has  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  teacher's  life. 

(3)  The  college  student,  though  getting  the  direct  results  of  the 
effect  of  isolation  on  the  teacher,  is  personally  less  susceptible  to  its 
immediate  influence.  But  it  is  the  function  of  the  college  not  to 
cater  to  passive  satisfaction  of  students  but  to  arouse  active  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  The  cumulative  effect  of  a  narrow  environment 
is  bound  to  formulate  student  attitudes  towards  life  which  make 
more  difiicult  her  adjustment  to  the  real  social  needs  of  later  years. 

Furthermore,  the  college  represents  a  miniature  community 
and  as  such  requires  certain  necessary  assets,  e.  g.,  social  activities, 
socially-minded  instructors.  Heretofore  little  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  emotional  reactions  of  instructors  and  their  influence 
upon  students.  The  significance  of  these  reactions  for  mental 
hygiene  is  definitely  asserted  in  well-  known  writings  of  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  J.  B.  Watson  and  W.  A.  White.  Obviously  it  becomes 
important  that  the  instructor  be  well  "balanced"  in  emotional  as 
well  as  in  intellectual  forms  of  behaVior  in  order  that  he  may  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

Colvin  (191Y)  describing  the  ideal  secondary  school  teacher 
notes  in  part:  "His  whole  personality  would  be  tempered  by  a 
genuine  sense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of  life,  especially  life 
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as  his  pupils  see  it  and  live  it ;  finally  he  would  be  inspired  with 
the  highest  personal  and  professional  ideals  of  conduct  and  attain- 
ment." This  quotation  emphasizes  important  points,  namely:  (1) 
Humor  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Intensive  study  of  the 
psychology  of  humor  will  surely  lead  to  new  concepts  of  affective 
nature  which  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  objective  diagno- 
sis of  individual  behavior.  (2)  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  be 
able  to  project  his  fund  of  experience  into  the  lives  of  students  and 
with  his  wider  understanding  to  assist  them  effectively.  (3)  The 
teacher  must  himself  observe  the  laws  of  progress  and  constantly 
react  to  those  stimuli  which  will  increase  and  broaden  his  profes- 
sional influence. 

Watson,  in  presenting  data  relative  to  emotional  reactions  points 
out  the  practical  significance  of  emotional  factors  in  relation  to 
higher  incentives  in  education.  Reymert  (Ped.  Sem.  Dec,  1917) 
notes  that  '^there  seems  to  be  a  high  correlation  between  all  good 
teachers  and  their  social  activities  with  the  pupils"  and  that  ''men 
seem  to  be  more  active  than  women  in  this  respect." 

Students  look  upon  teachers  as  well  as  upon  courses  of  study  as 
''objects"  for  reaction.  Interests  or  emotional  attitudes  of  students 
are  often  automatically  regulated  by  the  kind  of  emotional  stimuli 
offered  to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  teacher's  character  and 
his  methods  of  instruction.  A  course  is  "good"  because  the  teacher 
through  some  happy  combination  of  intellectual  and  emotional  be^ 
havior  has  interpreted  the  subject  matter  in  terms  of  human  ap- 
peal. Instructors  are  not  "unsocial  by  nature",  but  are  often  re- 
pressed. 

Finally,  there  is  repression  brought  about  by  conventionalized 
curricula  which  acts  as  a  drag  to  social  interests.  Psychologically 
it  is  unwise  to  identify  the  first  two  college  years  with  "required" 
courses  almost  similar  in  nature  to  secondary  school  work.  The 
student  Wish,  often  expressed  by  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is — 
if  I  only  didn't  have  to  take  these  things  which  I  don't  like  and 
which  don't  do  me  any  good !  The  statement  is  radical  but  real.  In 
the  future,  perhaps,  the  requirements  or  fundamentals  in  colleges 
for  women  will   be   selected   from  biological,   mental    and   social 
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sciences.  Then,  other  factors  being  equal,  the  required  courses 
■will  rouse  different  student  reactions  and  student  schedules  will 
serve  to  excite  rather  than  to  depress. 

Moreover,  during  the  first  two  years  when  student  interests  are 
maturing  many  kinds  of  special  stimuli  should  be  thrust  before 
the  student  to  keep  her  alert.  For  examjile,  the  Women's  College 
of  Delaware  has  experimented  by  placing  several  typewriters 
within  easy  reach  of  students.  Instruction  in  typewriting  is  pro- 
vided and  any  student  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  may 
do  so.  For  the  academic  year  1917-18  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
students  were  enrolled  for  instruction.  These  students  receive  no 
credit  but  pledge  themselves  to  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  Skill 
in  typewriting  is  not  inherent  in  a  "commercial  course" ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  time-savers  and  efficient  pacifiers  of  hur- 
ried humanity  and  can  be  utilized  anywhere  from  the  Home  to  the 
White  House. 

In  conclusion,  vocational  motives  or  interests  dominate  the 
careers  of  all  individuals ;  to  a  large  extent  they  are  conditioned 
by  sex  interests.  Social  interests,  gradually  developing  through 
contact  with  different  educational  situations,  become  essentially 
valuable  in  preparing  women  for  new  industrial,  political  and  so- 
cial activities.  The  woman's  college  is  a  large  and  popular  institu- 
tion, but  only  by  creating  definite  and  adequate  devices  to  stimu- 
late these  emotional  attitudes  can  it  perform  its  real  function  of 
education  for  social  progi'ess. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Here  is  an  educational  executive  who  has  learned  a  great  lesson  from 
the  business  world  and  is  applying  it  most  happily  and  successfully  in 
his  scholastic  "realm".  Let  other  school  and  college  executives  "sit 
up  and  take  notice",  James  M.  Wood,  President  of  Stephens  College, 
a  junior  institution  with  a  modest  endowment  and  enrollment  of  less 
than  five  hundred  young  women  students  and  a  modest  cluster  of  ivy- 
covered  buildings  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  decided,  recently,  that  his  college 
had  a  $10,000  problem  and  therefore  needed  a  $10,000  man.  He 
found  his  man  and  called  the  trustees  together  and  laid  before  them 
his  plans  and  they  voted  to  a  man  to  accede  to  his  wishes  and  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  the  same.  The  educational  reasons  for  this 
bold  move  are  set  forth  most  interestingly  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  somewhat  as  follows, — and  thereby  hangs  an  edu- 
cational tale : 

"Stephens  College  receives  its  entrants  now  at  the  age  of  18,  after 
they  have  passed  through  eight  years  of  elementary  school  and  four 
years  of  high  school.  Other  colleges  and  universities  do  the  same.  "At 
that  age,"  Mr.  Wood  said,  "many  young  women  feel  they  have  enough 
education  to  fit  them  for  life.  Eighteen  is  the  breaking  point.  If  we 
could  get  the  girls  two  years  earlier,  at  16,  or  even  15,  we  could  open 
un  a  definite  path  of  interest  that  would  hold  them  until  their  college 
education  was  complete. 

"How  shall  that  be  done  ?  There  is  our  problem.  Examination  of 
the  educational  and  physical  development  of  boy  or  girl  reveals  that  an 
important  period  occurs  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  That  is 
the  age  of  adolescence,  varying  slightly  with  the  individual.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  child  life. 

"Kow  Dr.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  working  on  the 
theory  that  elementary  education  should  cease  with  that  psychological 
change.  In  other  words,  what  we  now  know  as  the  public  school 
course  should  last  only  six  ^^ears  instead  of  eight,  ending  with  the 
twelfth  year.  High  school  or  preparatory  work  should  be  advanced 
two  years,  to  pick  the  boy  or  girl  up  in  the  period  of  adolescence.  It  is 
a  period  when  the  young  mind  is  hungry  for  a  broader  field  of  knowl- 
edge. 

"By  eliminating  two  years  in  the  elementary  course,  without  rush- 
ing the  child  or  omitting  any  important  step,  we  bring  youth  on  the 
threshold  of  college  life  at  the  age  of  16.    At  that  age  the  average  girl 
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or  boy  can  afford  to  try  a  year  of  two  of  college  life,  whereas  if  one 
waits  two  years  longer  the  call  of  work  and  freedom  would  divert  the 
student  entirely.  The  problem  is  to  fit  the  elementary  and  high 
school  curricula  to  the  physical,  mental  and  psychological  development 
of  youth." 

That  is  the  chief  task  the  new  $10,000  dean  at  Stephens  College  will 
have.  Working  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Judd  of  Chicago,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  break  down  some  of  the  old  customs  of  education  and  open 
up  a  broader  field.  Stephens  College  will  also  provide  $5,000  a  year 
for  research  work  to  enable  the  new  dean  to  fulfill  his  task. 

Adequate  salaries  for  faculty  members  and  liberal  dealings  with 
other  administrative  problems  is  not  a  new  thing  with  President 
Wood.  He  told  the  "Star''  reporter  that  when  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency some  eight  years  ago  the  college  had  but  fifty-two  students  and 
paid  its  entire  teaching  force  a  total  of  scarcely  $10,000  a  year.  The 
first  year  he  had  a  deficit  of  some  $13,000.  But  by  careful  manage- 
ment the  enrollment  was  doubled  and  he  soon  had  the  balance  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  Applying  the  principle  that  every  penny 
that  could  be  saved  (from  some  features  of  the  college  plan  that  were 
discontinued)  should  be  thrown  into  the  faculty  payroll,  as  soon  as  the 
college  began  to  shoAV  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  fund  im- 
mediately was  ai^plied  to  faculty  salaries  for  the  ensuing  term.  That 
policy  had  a  definite,  swift  reaction.  More  competent  educators  were 
attracted  to  Stephens,  and  greater  efficiency  was  obtained  from  those 
already  on  the  payroll. 

"When  I  increased  a  professor's  salary  from  $1,600  to  $2,000  a 
year,"  Mr.  Wood  said,  "I  found  I  had  no  longer  a  $1,600  man,  but 
a  $2,000  man.  Sometimes  the  increase  carried  the  professor's  efficiency 
definitely  above  his  new  salary. 

"That  policy  paid  dividends  from  the  start.  Today,  with  a  faculty 
numbering  nearly  thirty,  and  a  payroll  of  $50,000  a  year,  Stephens 
college  is  able  to  look  ahead  without  fear  of  a  deficit.  We  are  able 
even  to  plan  $75,000  dormitory  with  assurance  that  it  will  be  amply 
filled." 

Eight  years  ago  the  maximum  salary  at  Stephens  was  $700.  To- 
dav  thj  minimum  is  $1,000  and  the  maximum  (for  strictlv  profes- 
sional work)  $5,300. 

"Stephens,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "has  come  to  realize  that  the  strength 
of  a  school  lies  not  in  fine  buildings  or  expensive  equipment,  but  in 
the  brains  of  its  teachers.    We  are  putting  that  theory  into  practice." 

We  have  quoted  this  interesting  educational  "note"  from  "The 
Star,"  thus  at  some  length  1:)ecause  it  seems  to  have  more  than  a  local 
interest.    It  suggests  that  in  education  as  well  as  in  business,  wisdom 
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and  profit  lie  along  the  line  of  courageous,  liberal-handed  expenditure 
of  energy  and  money  even  when  we  cannot  see  just  how  we  are  coming 
out.    Don't  run  a  $10,000  enterprise  on  a  $2,000  plan ! 


We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  tire  of  our  editorial  insistence  on 
the  continual  use  of  encouragement  as  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
— '8S9{po  puB  |ooips  m  ^onpuoo  :^v[°u  puB  dii[siT?pqos  poo§  o} 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  educational  career.  It  is  a  potent 
force  and  its  proper  use  will  save  more  lives,  educationally  speaking, 
than  any  other  single  influence.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  speaks 
from  experience, — both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher, — and  his  experi- 
ence as  a  student  includes  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  influence. 
He  came  "within  an  inch  of  his  life",  scholastically  speaking,  at  the 
hands  of  a  scolding,  brow-beating  teacher,  on  the  one  hand. — and  was 
stimulated,  we  had  almost  said  "resuscitated",  by  the  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic touch  of  another  who  saw  more  deeply  and  truly  the  causes 
and  meaning  of  his  poor  work  and  failure,  and  spoke  the  enlightening 
and  encouraging  word  that  brought  new  interest  and  fresh  effort,  at 
the  right  psychological  moment.  It  is  wicked  to  wreck  a  young  intel- 
lectual life  and  career.  It  is  Christlike  to  be  the  stimulater  and  life- 
saver  of  an  immortal,  imperishable  mind  and  soul.  These  remarks 
are  suggested  by  a  schoolroom  incident  just  related  to  us  by  a  young, 
successful  business  man,  who  is  "making  good"  every  way,  as  a  whole- 
some personality  among  his  associates  in  business  and  social  life, — 
and  along  lines  of  scholarly  interests  and  effort,  as  well.  From  the 
standpoint  of  his  present  success  he  can  look  back  calmly, — ^but  none 
the  less  indignantly, — to  an  occasion  when  his  instructor  (it  was  in  a 
prominent,  endowed  academy  with  a  high  reputation)  said  to  him,  be- 
fore the  whole  class,  that  he  might  just  as  well  take  his  books  and  go 
home,  for  it  would  he  a  waste  of  money  for  his  father  to  spend  any 
more  in  trying  to  make  him  a  scholar,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  words  are  not  infrequent  even  in  high  ])laces.  They  may  be 
spoken  with  good  intentions,  and  sometimes,  as  in  this  case,  they  are 
not  fatal;  but  often  they  are  fatal  to  the  future  scholastic  careers  of 
the  unfortunate  victims.  An  ounce  of  praise  and  encouragement,  in 
our  opinion,  is  worth  a  ton  of  blame  and  discouragement.  At  any  rate 
teachers  of  all  grades  should  regard  this  matter  as  one  fraught  with 
momentous  consequences  and  should  weigh  their  words  with  the  ut- 
most care.  To  praise  is  better  than  to  blame.  Praise  is  a  more  power- 
ful educational  tool  than  fault-finding.  Many  lives  are  saved  by 
praise,  many  are  ruined  by  blame.  Which  are  you  predominately  us- 
ins? 
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During  the  war  a  virulent  sentiment  against  the  study  of  German 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  United.  States  was  in  evidence.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  as  a  language  study  for  us,  German  was  doomed.  Would 
anything  take  its  place?  What  would  it  be?  These  were  the  ques- 
tions that  many  people  were  asking.  Some  predicted  that  Spanish 
would  supply  the  demand  and  some  thought  it  would  be  French. 
ISTeither  of  these  enthusiasms  seemed  to  hold  up  to  their  early  promise 
and  lately  it  has  become  apparent  to  many  interested  that  the  prophesy 
of  the  astute  souls  who  jn'edicted  the  return  of  Latin  to  its  time- 
honored  position,  is  materializing.  High  school  superintendents  who 
formerly  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  culture  and  discipline 
sought  for  in  the  study  of  Latin  are  experiencing  a  change  of  heart. 
They  have  had  a  vision  of  the  dangers  of  too  much  "kuitur"  in  the 
education  of  our  future  citizens.  Latin  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
feel  a  distinct  change  in  the  attitude  of  those  higher  up,  toward  their 
work.  This  attitude  is  manifest  in  a  new  willingness  to  draw  a  little 
on  the  treasury  to  strengthen  their  work.  Heretofore  the  Commer- 
cial, Manual  Training,  and  Science  Departments  were  allowed  a 
plump  budget  while  the  Latin  teacher  was  left  to  draw  help  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  subject  which  is  far-famed  for  coming  cheap.  The 
willingness  to  bolster  up  this  inspiration  with  a  little  material  help 
has  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  faithful  Latin  teacher.  It  is 
the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  many,  that  they  have  been  invited  to 
send  in  a  request  for  material  help.  Even  those  who  have  not  been 
formally  invited  to  do  this  are  venturing  to  ask  for  some  of  the  aids 
to  help  in  their  classrooms. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  just  where  this  awakening  of  interest  in  Latin 
originated.  It  may  be  with  the  educators  or  it  may  be  a  reaction  in 
society  to  a  faith  in  the  culture  of  their  forefathers.  ^^Tiatever  the 
source  there  is  a  distinct  revival  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  Ger- 
many did  some  things  for  us  that  were  not  down  in  her  war  plans. 

Contributed. 


Book  Reviews 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  our  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

GENERAI.  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Walter  S.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  the  University  of  Kansas,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
$2.00  net;  $2.15  postpaid. 

We  can  view  only  with  approval  the  broad  ground  taken  in  this  book, 
that  a  study  of  psychology  should  consist  not  simply  in  an  observation 
and  analysis  of  human  nature  and  human  behavior,  with  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  intellect.  "As  such,"  the  author  remarks  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, "it  Avas  (until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century)  the'  study  of  mind,  con- 
sciousness, or  the  soul,  and  the  limits  marked  the  uttermost  boundaries  of 
the  science."  But  after  reference  to  the  "genuine  scientific  movements  in 
psychology  since  18.30  in  Germany,  France  and  England,"  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  "from  these  early  beginnings  first  one  phase  of  human  experi- 
ence and  then  another  has  come  under  experimental  scrutiny,  until  in 
the  past  decade  the  chief  contributions  have  concerned  the  nature  of 
thinking  and  the  measurement  of  'general  intelligence'  in  the  various 
grades  of  men."  He  now  divides  the  subject-matter  of  psj^chology  into  two 
significant  classes  :  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  facts  of  behavior. 
He  proposes  that  his  book  shall  "make  clear  that  the  science  of  psy- 
chology, as  it  is  actually  developing  in  the'  laboratories,  involves  both 
classes  of  data."  He'  begins  with  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  "Animal 
Psychology."  Looking  over  the  chapters  of  this  volume  the  reviewer 
can  plainly  see  that  no  pains  has  been  spared  by  either  author  or  pub- 
lishers to  present  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  adequate  text-book  of 
jisychology  for  college  use.  The  chapters  on  Animal  Psychology  and 
those  on  Social  and  Eacial  Psychology  are  particularly  striking ;  while 
practical  educators  who  are  dealing  with  abnormal  cases  of  arrested 
development  and  feeble-mindedness  will  find  real  help  in  estimating 
causes  and  appljang  methods.  The  book  is  illustrated  w^ith  most  excel- 
lent drawings,  tables  and  other  illustrations. 

LEADERS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAE.  By  Cora  W.  Eowell.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  author  has  done  a  real  set-vice  in  putting  together  in  one  volume 
of  convenient  size,  brief,  but  not  too  brief,  biographies  of  Joffre,  Petain, 
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Foch,  Kitchener,  Haig,  Beatty,  Lloyd  George,  Cleinenceau,  Sims,  Pershing 
and  President  Wilson.  Each  chapter  presents  a  striking  picture  of  the 
man  described, — of  his  early  environment,  his  development,  and  the 
causes  and  events  which  contributed  to  form  his  personality  and  deter- 
mine his  career.  Nothing  on  earth  is  more  interersting  than  a  great 
personality  in  the  making,  and  in  the  achievement  of  a  great  service 
to  his  age.  This  book  is  excellent  for  supplementary  reading.  It  cor- 
relates with  history  and  civics,  and  will  help  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
pupil's  character  and  ambition  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 

TABULAR  VIEWS  OF  UNIVEESAL  HISTORY.  Compiled  by  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  A.  M.,  and  continued  to  date  by  George  Haven  Putnam, 
Litt.  D.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price  $2.50. 

No  scholarly  person's  library  is  complete  which  does  not  contain 
a  copy  of  this  book.  By  the  use  of  it  one  can  understand  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  almost  any  historical  event,  or,  at  least  will  have  at  hand 
the  key  which  will  unlock  much  that  otherwise  would  remain  hidden. 
In  opening  the  book  anywhere  the  eye  rests  on  six  vertical  columns 
that  contain  summaries  of  the  principal  happenings  in  the  chief  nations 
of  the  world  in  a  given  year.  Opening  at  pages  222  and  223,  for  example, 
we  find  the  great  events  that  transpired  in  1861.  The  first  column  is 
headed  "Progress  of  Society."  In  this  column  the  deaths  of  Prince 
Albert,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  others  are  noted;  also  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  in  Russia ;  the  first  war  loan  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  etc. 
In  the'  second  column  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Civil  War  are  chron- 
icled; in  the  third  and  fourth,  happenings  in  the  British  Empire  and  in 
France ;  in  the  fifth,  European  happenings  elsewhere ;  in  the  sixth, 
world  events  outside  of  the  countries  of  Europe'.  One  sees  clearly 
reflected  the  influence  of  the  great  question  of  human  slavery,  agitating 
the  minds  of  men  everywhere  and  more  or  less  definitely  shaping  the 
course  of  events  throughout  the  world.  The  last  chapters  bring  the 
work  down  to  the  present  time,  chronicling  the  events  of  the'  World  War. 
A  reference  work  of  i)reeminent  usefulness  and  importance ! 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PIANO  CLASS  READER.  No.  1.  By  T.  P. 
Giddings  and  Wilma  A.  Oilman.  Boston,  Oliver  Ditson  Company.  Price  50 
cents ;  by  mail  55  cents. 

President  Eliot  has  said,  "Music,  rightly  taught,  is  the  best  mind 
trainer  on  the  list;  we  should  have  more  of  the  practical  subjects — like 
music  and  drawing — and  less  grammar  and  arithmetic."  Instruction  in 
piano  playing  has  until  recently  been  given  chiefly  in  private  lessons  to 
individuals;  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to  see  that  it  can  be  wisely 
and  well  given  to  classes,  like  any  other  subject.     The  authors  of  the 
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series  of  which  this  book  is  the  first,  have  developed  the  plan  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  practicability.  In  doing  so  they  have  done  a  very  great 
service  to  the  public  and  set  forward  measurably  the  standard  of  America 
in  this  finest  of  fine  arts. 

PROGRESSIVE  STEPS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.  By  George 
W.  Seaman,  Architect  and  Instructor  in  Architecture  in  the  School  of 
individuals ;  more  and  more  we  are  coming  to  see  that  it  can  be  wisely 

A  "step-by-step"  method  for  students  of  Draughting.  It  gives  details 
of  construction  and  design  and  is  an  excellent  text  book  for  high  and 
technical  schools  and  will  be  useful  in  architectural  offices. 

STUDENT'S  ISIANUAL  OF  FASHION  DRAWING.  By  Edith  Young, 
Director  of  Edith  Young  Art  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  First  edition.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.     Price  $2.00. 

This  book  belongs  to  "The  Wiley  Technical  Series  for  Vocational  and 
Industrial  Schools,"  edited  by  J.  M.  Jameson,  Girard  College.  It  presents 
thirty  lessons  with  conventional  charts.  The  author  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  connection  with  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and 
Business  College  work,  in  teaching  young  Avoraen  and  girls  along  the 
lines  of  fashion  drawing, — girls  who  have  had  little  technical  training. 
This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  such  work  and  it  will  be  very  useful  in 
Domestic  Science  classes  and  for  private,  individual  use.  There  are  many 
very  detailed  plates,  and  the'  word  instructions  and  descriptions  are  clear 
and  practical. 

CHECKING  SCHEDULE  FOR  PROJECTED  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  By 
James  O.  Betelle.     The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee',  Wis. 

A  pamphlet  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  committee  which 
has  charge  of  building  a  ne^v  schoolhouse. 
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Every  Superintendent  of  Schools  should  read  the  article  in  The  Scientific  American  for 
Feb.  28,  by  C.  H.  Claudy,  on  "The  Fruits  of  Scientific  Farming."  The  Outlook  for  March 
3r<l  contains  a  story  with  amoral,  by  Katherine  Mayo,  entitled  "The  Yankee  Schoolraarm." 
"The  Present  Condition  of  Economic  History,"  by  N.  S.  B.  Gras,  and  "What  is  Rural  Eco- 
nomics, ' '  by  John  Ise,  are  worth  while  articles  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for 
February.  The  Library  Journal  for  March  contains  a  fine  paper  by  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  the 
well  known  Librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library,  on  "Humanizing  Library 
Work."  /«^er-^merica  reprints  in  Spanish  Earl  C.  Arnold's  fine  article  originally  pub- 
lished in  Education  for  October,  on  "The  Elimination  of  Illiteracy."  The  Historical  Out- 
look for  March  has  an  engaging  article  on  "The  Project  Problem  Method  in  History,"  con- 
tributed by  Professor  M.  E.  Branom,  of  Harris  Teachers'  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Devoted  to  the  Science,    Art,    Philosophy  and  Literature 
of  Education 

Vol.   XL.  MAY,    1920  No.  9 

Eighth  Annual    Convention  on  Rural  Education,  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    Subject  — 

The  Teacher  Crisis 

Address  of  Welcome  by 

William  B.  Aspinwall,,  Peikcipal^  State  ISTormal  School, 

|""""""'°""""""'|IIE  constant  reports  that  have  come  from  the  dif- 

I        ^W^      i  ierent  parts  of  the  country  have  made  it  clear  to 

i          JL        I  everyone  that  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 

I                    I  American  public  schools  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 

4;]iiiiiiiiiiuaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  teacher-crisis.      N^ot    only    is    there     an     alarming 

I                    I  shortage  of  trained  teachers,  necessitating,  as  has 

i                    i  been  revealed  by  the  investigations  of  the  ISTational 

•i*]|IIIIIIIIIIIDIIIIIIIIIIIIc|«    „  .  "^  .       .  *  , 

Education  Association,  the  employment  of  many 
thousands  of  very  inadequately  prepared  persons  in  order 
to  provide  some  sort  of  instruction  for  thousands  of  chil- 
dren, but  as  is  now  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
and  extremely  critical,  there  is  an  appalling  insufficiency  of  teach- 
ers of  any  kind,  good  or  poor.  From  the  territory  which  the  Wor- 
cester State  ISTormal  serves,  there  have  come  scores  of  calls  for 
teachers  at  almost  any  cost,  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  us 
to  supply.  This  situation  has  been  duplicated  without  doubt  in 
the  experience  of  every  other  normal  school  and  in  common  with 
teachers'  agencies.  State  and  University  departments  of  education 
and  all  institutions  and  organizations  which  have  anything  to  do 
with  supplying  teachers,  we  have  been  compelled  to  seek  in  vain 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  meet  the  demands. 

By  means  of  a  brief  questionnaire  sent  out  in  January,  1920,  it 
was  sought  to  learn  how  serious  the  conditions  are.  The  State  de- 
partments of  education  were  asked  these  questions:  (1)  How  many 
schools  are  now  closed  for  a  lack  of  teachers  ?    j(2)  How  many  chil- 
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dren  are  deprived  of  instruction?  (3)  What  proportion  of  tlie 
schools  that  are  closed  are  non-urban?  (4)  How  many  schools  is 
it  estimated  must  remain  closed  in  September,  1920  ?  The  results 
of  the  inquiry  are  given  below : 


S-o 


a_ 


c«  o  a 

•wot* 

4)  O  "2 
O  («  P 


o  a 

O  (D 

am 


1. 

Alabama 

450 

1600 

95 

2. 

California 

Gives  no  informa- 
tion 

3. 

Colorado 

.... 

.... 

4. 

Connecticut 

.... 

5. 

Delaware 

1 

'  40 

All 

6. 

Florida 

150 

750 

Large   % 

None 

7. 

Idaho 

85 

All 

.... 

8. 

Illinois 

100 

1500 

60 

None 

9. 

Indiana 

Good  no. 

Few 

100 

Many 
more 

10. 

Iowa 

600 

Few* 

All 

None     *Transportedfrom 
closed  schools 

11. 

Kansas 

50 

All 

Few 

12. 

Kentucky 





13. 

Louisiana 

275 

.... 

14. 

Maine 

81 

None* 

All 

More 

15. 

Maryland 

50 

1000 

90 

None 

16. 

Massachusetts 

10-20 

None* 

All 

None 

17. 

Michigan 

•    75 

450 

All 

None 

18. 

]Minnesota 

160 

None* 

All 

160 

19. 

Mississippi 

250 

10,000 

100 

500 

20. 

Nevada 

2 

7 

All 

Few 

21. 

New  Hampshire 

75 

None* 

All 

22. 

New  Jersey 

23. 

New  Mexico 

112 

None 

All 

None 

24. 

New  York 

100  to 
1000 

Few 

Largely 

Many 
more 

25. 

North  Carolina 

200 

4000 

100 

200 

26. 

Ohio 

25-50 

300-600 

All 

1500 

27. 

Oklahoma 

Some 

.... 

28. 

Oregon 

150 

2250 

All 

250 

29. 

Rhode  Island 

None 

None 

.... 

30. 

South  Dakota 

500 

95 

31. 

Tennessee 

200 

5000 

90 

Fewer 

32. 

Texas 

2000 
teaching 
positions 

60,000 

to 
70,000 

80 

33. 

Vermont 

35 

None 

All 

75 

34. 

Virginia 

1500 

5000 

33 

.... 

35. 

Washington 

No  data 

.... 

36. 

West  Virginia 

90 

2000" 

95 

400 

37. 

Wisconsin 

Few 

None 

All 

38. 

Wyoming 

50 

300 

All 

200 
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To  meet  this  emergency  it  is  seen  that  many  districts  have  con- 
solidated their  schools  with  the  result  that  few  children  are  actu- 
ally deprived  of  instruction,  although  in  some  notable  instances,  as 
appears  above,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  children  are  at  the 
present  time  compelled  to  go  without  the  education  which  in 
America  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  inalienable  right. 
This  number  is  also  in  all  probability  going  to  be  very  large  in  the 
coming  year.  Xow,  consolidation  for  the  purpose  of  filling  this 
gap  is  after  all  only  a  makeshift  and  is  by  no  means  an  entire  bless- 
ing, although  not  a  few  departments  of  education  speak  of  it  in 
hopeful  words.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  present  conditions  of  short- 
age in  the  teaching  profession  are  obviously  due  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory economic  and  social  prospects  which  have  confronted  and 
still  do  confront  those  who  otherwise  might  be  inclined  to  take  up* 
teaching.  Other  occupations  are  more  attractive,  and,  as  long  as 
this  fact  remains  true,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recruit  the  profession. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation  the  consolidation  which  is  effected  to 
meet  this  emergency,  instead  of  alleviating  the  harassing  condi- 
tions, actually  aggravates  them  by  imposing  upon  the  faithful, 
loyal  and  self-sacrificing  teachers  who  have  so  nobly  stood  by  the 
schools  the  additional  burdens  of  larger  classes  and  conse- 
quently increased  labor,  without  adequate  increase  of  remunera- 
tion and  with  almost  certain  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  work 
done. 

Since  discontent  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  primary  cause  of 
most  withdrawals  from  teaching,  is  not  this  new  situation  bound 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
wards of  this  service  ?  Is  it  a  square  deal  to  the  teachers  ?  Is  it 
likely  to  make  teaching  more  attractive  to  the  possible  recruits? 
Does  it  not  compel  us  to  ask  the  question :  How  important  is  the 
public  school  to  the  life  of  the  community  ?  Are  we  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that,  in  relation  to  any 
service  for  the  community,  we  reward  it  according  to  its  impor- 
tance to  society  ?  It  is  not  primarily  a  question  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing.    We  do  not  maintain  a  trolley  service  in  order  to  enable  cer- 
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tain  classes  of  persons  to  have  adequate  food,  clothes  and  shelter, 
but  that  there  may  be  facilities  of  transportation  for  the  people 
of  the  conununity.  If  that  is  sufficiently  important  to  make  us  feel 
that  we  must  have  it,  will  we  not  pay  whatever  it  may  cost  in  order 
to  have  it  ?  So  with  the  schools,  are  they  sufficiently  important  to 
make  us  determined  that  we  must  have  them  ?  Of  course,  we  say, 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  society.  If  the  children 
are  not  educated,  the  evils  that  must  come  to  our  democracy  are  so 
apparent  and  so  serious  that  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  consequen- 
ces that  will  come  when  they  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  Is 
it  not  therefore  obvious  that  society  must  face  the  situation 
squarely  and  prej^are  to  pay  the  necessary  cost  of  maintaining  the 
schools  no  matter  how  great  that  may  be  ?  If  we  do  not,  then  truly 
do  we  belie  our  claim  that  they  are  so  vitally  imjjortant  to  the  life 
of  our  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rewards  of  teaching  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  and  an  urgent  duty  rests  upon  school  administra- 
tors to  correct  an  opinion  and  a  feeling  all  too  common  today  that 
the  teacher's  lot  is  filled  only  with  drudgery  and  poor  pay.  There 
has  been  good  reason  for  the  growth  of  these  conditions  as  we  are 
all  willing  to  admit,  but  it  is  most  deplorable  that  the  wide-spread 
agitation  of  the  question  has  created  in  the  minds  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  teachers  a  feeling  of  resentment  that  has  seriously  impaired 
their  service  to  the  schools.  The  quality  of  teaching  has  deterio- 
rated, the  spirit  of  work  and  the  desire  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment have  been  stifled,  the  attention  has  been  centred  far  too  much 
upon  personal  rewards  of  effort,  and  in  consequence  much  harm 
has  been  done  to  the  children  in  the  schools.  We  should  all  bear 
in  mind  that  primarily  the  teachers  are  blameless  in  causing  this 
situation,  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  misfortune  is  theirs  and  they  are 
by  reason  of  it  incapacitated  seriously  for  work  of  high  quality. 
In  fact  a  class  of  teachers  has  been  formed  who,  to  their  detriment 
and  to  the  harm  of  the  school  children,  have  come  to  regnrd  money 
reward  as  the  one  and  only  aim  of  effort,  and  who  have  lost  sight 
of  the  other  great  satisfactions  that  tcachino'  affords.     This  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  unfortunate  for  it  is  preventing  many  of  them  from 
ichieving  the  success  and  from  attaining  the  happiness  in  teacn- 
ing  that  might  be  possible  for  them.  ISTot  a  few  of  these  teachers 
who  feel  dissatisfied  and  discouraged  and  look  with  longing  upon 
members  of  other  professions  and  occupations  who,  they  imagine, 
are  more  blessed  than  they,  because  of  larger  financial  remunera- 
tions, would  undoubtedly  find  participation  in  other  kinds  of  work, 
very  distasteful  and  less  satisfying  than  teaching.  They  would 
quite  certainly  have  the  experience  of  a  gentleman  whose  opinion 
can  be  quoted  here.  For  twent}^  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  educational  work,  finally  becoming  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of 
ITew  England.  Some  time  ago,  attracted  by  the  finan- 
cial rewards  of  commercial  work,  he  gave  up  his  work 
in  education  and  entered  the  insurance  business.  He  did  exceed- 
ingly well  in  this  new  venture  but  still  it  did  not  satisfy  him.  The 
intangible,  but  very  real  rewards  of  teaching,  in  addition  and 
apart  from  salary,  still  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him,  and  unable 
to  resist  the  call  of  his  profession,  he  has  decided  to  return  to 
teaching.  What  do  you  believe  were  his  reasons  for  this  decision  ? 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  has  stated  them  as  follows : — 

"I  send  you  these  reasons  why  I  prefer  to  teach  because  1  know 
that  they  will  interest  you.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  no  real 
healthy  purpose,  at  present,  in  the  business  world.  The  welfare  of 
our  young  people,  however,  furnishes  a  real  purpose  and  a  real 
stimulus  for  action.  A  teacher's  salary  may  seem  to  be  very  small, 
but  is  it  ?  It  is  my  notion  that  a  very  large  share  of  his  pay  comes 
to  him  in  the  form  of  pleasure  in  doing  some  very  significant,  well- 
worth-while  work  for  individuals,  for  his  country  and  for  self,  if 
he  thinks  of  self.  His  reward  comes  too  from  contact  with  the  pure 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  and  with  the  type  of  people  with  whom  a 
teacher  usually  associates.  His  purposes  and  achievements  are 
of  real  and  lasting  value,  and  today  the  teacher  holds  the  key  to  the 
great  future.  In  my  business  I  find  myself  lonesome,  for  I  do  not 
come  upon  my  friends.     The  men  with  whom  I  meet  are  not  the 
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type  of  men  with  whom  I  have  always  associated.  They  seem 
to  have  one  purpose  and  that  is  to  get  ahead  in  money  values  and 
any  method  which  will  produce  that  result  will  pass  nmster  with 
them  any  day.  They  will  not  even  visit  with  you  unless  they  hear 
the  jingle  of  the  dollar  in  your  tones.  In  sum  and  substance  I  have 
told  you  why  I  am  ready  to  return  to  the  profession." 

In  the  midst  of  the  crass  materialistic  thinking  that  has  so  un- 
fortunately permeated  the  teaching  profession,  is  not  this  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  is  both  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  success- 
ful business  man,  most  refreshing?  Have  we  not  here  a  hint  too  ns 
to  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be  done  to  rehabilitate  the 
profession  ?  The  question  of  the  remuneration  of  teachers  has  been 
successfully  agitated.  It  is  in  the  process  of  being  satisfactorily 
solved ;  its  final  adjustment  will  undoubtedly  take  care  of  itself. 
Can  we  not  then  make  a  renewed  effort  to  dissipate  the  thoughts 
of  discontent  and  resentment  and  discouragement  and  dissatisfac- 
tion and  restore  to  the  minds  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  of  the 
community  as  well,  their  former  respect  for  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  actually  re-inspire  the  teachers  with  the  feeling  of  joy 
in  the  service  performed.  It  is  truly  patriotic  and  as  worthy  of 
the  best  effort  and  talent  as  any  other  community  service.  In  or- 
der to  help  the  nation  the  Red  Cross  work  has  made  and  still  makes 
a  strong  appeal,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice  of  time,  money, 
strength  and  convenience.  Now,  to  maintain  the  schools  and  to 
teach  the  children  of  our  community  is  just  as  vital  to  our  country 
and  it  makes  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  finer  elements  in  our  nature. 
Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  readjustment  that  is  most  needed  ?  Surely 
with  a  favorable  public  opinion  it  can  be  made  most  effective  and 
we  can  be  certain  that,  if  there  is  one  who  has  the  conviction  of  its 
worth,  there  must  be  others  of  like  mind  and  determination.  And 
if  there  are  not  few  but  many  who  are  filled  with  a  real  love  of 
children  and  this  satisfactory  service  to  the  community  and  the 
nation,  then  truly,  by  uniting  our  influence  and  our  efforts  to  re- 
establish in  the  public  mind  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  our  work 
as  teachers,  there  is  still  much  hope  for  the  schools  and  the  teach- 
ing profession. 


The    Close    Relationship    of  the  Community 
to  the  Problem 

Hakvey  S.  Gkuver. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Worcester^  Mass. 

|3iimimiiin.nii.i..mc|jjE  community  in  relation  to  school  affairs  may  be 

I   defined  as  the  extent  of  territory  under  the  juris- 

I    diction  of  one  school  board.  The  aggregate  of  such 

I    school   communities   makes  up  the   larger  unit — 

$iiiiiiiiiiiiiDuiriiiiiirit$  County,  State  and  ]^ation.     In  school  affairs  there 

I  I   may  be   but   little   relation    between    the    various 

i  I    groups  of  units.     This  relation  differs  greatly  in 

«i<]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiimiiic<i>         ,■  t  t        ^       ^ 

iiticrent     states,     in     some      states      each      local 

unit  is  practically  a  law  unto  itself,  while  in  other  states  there  is 
definite  control  exercised  by  the  county  and  by  the  state. 

The  result  of  this  practice  is  inevitable,  namely,  that  the  educa- 
tional standards  in  the  various  communities  differ  greatly.  If  our 
national  life  were  differently  constituted  this  might  not  be  a  very 
serious  question,  but  under  existing  conditions  it  is  one  of  great 
concern.  People,  according  to  their  habit,  migrate  from  place  to 
place  with  the  greatest  facility.  It  is  not  common  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  adults  to  be  living  in  communities  other  than  those  in 
which  they  were  reared. 

Local  control  of  our  public  schools  is  a  cherished  privilege  of 
American  communities.  This  privilege  should  not  be  ruthlessly 
swept  aside.  Certain  incentives,  however,  should  be  given  local 
communities  to  encourage  them  to  maintain  higher  educational 
standards.  This  is  already  being  done  to  a  marked  degree  and 
with  excellent  results  in  certain  respects.  Higher  standards  of  a 
teacher's  qualifications  are  required,  a  lengthened  school  year  has 
been  secured,  better  housing  conditions  exist  and,  in  general,  much 
progress  has  been  made. 
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As  long,  however,  as  the  school  year  may  be  as  short  as  a  hun- 
dred days  or  less  in  some  states  while  in  other  states  it  must  be  ap- 
proximately double  this  length,  or  a  youth  who  can  barely  meet  the 
requirements  of  graduation  from  the  elementary  schools  may  be 
legalized  to  teach  in  one  section  while  in  another  section  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  training  is  required,  we  cannot  hope  to  en- 
joy the  security  which  comes  from  universal  education,  the  type 
that  is  necessary  for  a  well  established  form  of  democracy.  Dif- 
ferent states  have  been  accustomed  to  setting  up  minimum  stan- 
dards according  to  their  conception  of  what  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  public  education  should  be.  As  j)ointed  out  above,  these 
standards  vary  greatly  in  different  states. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  should  have  a  national  standard  in- 
stead of  forty-eight  different  standards  as  an  ideal  toward  which  to 
work.  Different  communities  are  too  accustomed  to  regard  their 
schools  as  the  best  in  the  country,  regardless  of  how  diificient  they 
may  be.  In  every  community  there  are  those  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  public  education  and  who  are  intelligent  enough  to. 
present  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to 
where  their  schools  would  stand  in  the  scale  if  a  national  standard 
were  established.  The  extent  to  which  the  state  and  nation  should 
go  in  providing  incentives  for  a  higher  standard  of  public  educa- 
tion cannot  be  discussed  in  this  connection. 

What  is  the  relation  or  rather  obligation  of  the  community  in 
reference  to  the  supply  of  teachers  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  every 
community  to  furnish  her  full  quota  of  teachers  ?  Should  au}^  com- 
munity be  excused  from  this  important  phase  of  our  national  life  ? 
If  education  is  neecssary  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  civilization  and 
if  the  teacher  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  education  process,  does  it 
not  become  a  patriotic  necessity  ?  Is  there  any  more  reason  why 
any  community  should  be  excused  from  furnishing  her  full  quota 
of  teachers  than  that  the  community  should  have  been  excused 
during  the  war  for  not  having  furnished  her  full  quota  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  ?  Our  government  did  not  hestitate  to  call  on  all  com- 
munities alike  to  furnish  their  full  strength  of  the  fighting  force 
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composing  the  American  army  in  the  recent  war  for  precisely  the 
same  purpose,  namely,  for  the  preservation  of  our  country,  its 
homes,  its  laws  and  its  institutions. 

Our  government  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  drafting  of  soldiers 
saying  to  them  "Your  services  are  necessary  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Six  months  hence  be  prepared  to  fight  in  the  front  line 
trenches  in  France."  Every  possible  means  which  brains  and 
money  could  provide  were  set  in  motion  to  train  these  raw  recruits, 
while  drawing  a  soldier's  pay,  to  play  the  part  of  a  soldier  three, 
six  or  nine  months  hence. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  trained  teachers,  and  there  is,  there 
must  certainly  be  a  cause  for  it.  Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made 
to  designate  to  the  various  communities  the  exact  number  of  young 
people  who  should  aspire  to  be  teachers  in  order  that  the  schools 
may  be  properly  supplied.  Has  the  patriotic  necessity  of  having 
the  schools  well  equipped  with  properly  trained  teachers,  both  men 
and  women,  been  as  definitely  and  specifically  pointed  out  as  was 
the  case  in  reference  to  enlistment  in  the  army  and  navy?  Have 
we  been  as  zealous  and  as  energetic  in  offering  inducements  as  to 
conditions  of  training  and  subsequent  service  as  was  the  case  in  our 
recent  war  experience?  In  other  words,  have  we  as  carefully 
diagnosed  the  case  and  examined  into  the  causes  for  the  teacher 
shortage  as  the  occasion  requires  ? 

There  are  two  fundamental  questions  involved — first,  the  neces- 
sity for  having  enough  teachers  professionally  trained  has  never 
been  fully  and  adequately  presented  to  the  communities  compris- 
ing our  larger  political  units;  second,  sufficient  inducements  have 
not  been  offered  to  attract  young  people  into  this  important  life 
activity.  It  is  true  states  have  established  noraial  training  schools 
for  teachers.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  established  training 
schools  for  our  army  and  navy.  For  the  latter  any  youth  properly 
qualified  may  aspire  to  enter  regardless  of  his  economic  condition. 
For  the  former  this  is  not  the  case.  Is  there  really  any  good  rea- 
son why  the  state  should  not  under  proper  regulations  make  it  pos- 
sible for  any  youth  with  the  required  qualifications,  upon  declara- 
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tion  of  his  intention  to  become  a  teacher,  to  begin  his  training  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  ? 

Under  normal  conditions  with  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best 
youth  of  a  community  clamoring  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
this  would  be  wholly  unnecessary,  but  at  no  time  in  the  past  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  has  this  been  true. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  report  recently  made 
by  Professor  Judd  of  Chicago  University.  "One  million  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  are  taught  by 
young  girls  who  have  themselves  had  no  more  than  an  eighth  grade 
training.  One  hundred  thousand  of  the  rural  teachers  of  this  coun- 
try are  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  More  than 
half  the  rural  teachers  are  less  than  twenty-one.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  rural  teachers  have  to  operate  for  the  most  ])art 
without  supervision  and  that  they  teach  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  United  States." 

Conditions  are  but  little  better  in  the  majority  of 
the  small  towns  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  country,  nor  will  they  become  better  until  greater 
inducements  are  offered  young  people  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  Communities  should  Avillingiy  agree 
to  whatever  taxation  is  necessary  to  induce  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  youth  to  take  the  necessary  years  of  training,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  to  meet  the  demand  in  full.  The  present  teaching  staff 
of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  should  be  actively  engaged 
in  directing  the  youth  best  qualified  by  nature  and  training  to  en- 
ter the  teaching  profession.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  just  the 
opposite  prevails  in  many  localities  today.  The  teachers  now  in 
service  recognizing  their  restricted  economic  conditions,  their  re- 
stricted outlook  on  life  and  the  limited  facilities  for  growth  and 
advancement,  with  the  best  of  intentions  turn  young  people  from 
the  teaching  profession,  little  realizing  that  if  this  policy  were  fol- 
lowed to  its  ultimate  conclusion  it  would  mean  the  wrecking  of  our 
nation. 

The  state  must  make  the  teaching  jirofession  sufficiently  attrac- 
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tive  from  the  economic,  social  and  political  points  of  view  to  war- 
rant those  now  in  the  profession  to  change  their  attitude  in 
reference  to  encom-aging  their  students  to  enter  the  profession. 

Teachers  do  not  aspire  to  large  economic  returns,  but  they  do 
wish  for  sufficient  remuneration  to  be  relieved  from  economic  con- 
straint. 

Socially,  teachers  do  not  expect  undue  adulation,  but  they  do  ex- 
pect to  be  free  from  the  mild  form  of  derision  with  which  they  are 
too  often  regarded.  They  expect  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  "man 
to  man"  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  other  deserving  individuals 
in  the  community.    This  is  too  often  withheld. 

Politically,  teachers  do  not  desire  to  be  agitators  nor  do  they 
wish  to  be  unduly  active  in  the  behalf  of  any  candidate  or  cause. 
They  do  expect,  however,  to  enjoy  the  same  right  and  privilege  of 
other  free  American  citizens,  namely,  to  express  themselves  freely 
and  sanely  on  any  political  issue.  This  right  again  is  too  often 
denied  or,  if  exercised,  their  position  and  professional  security  is 
apt  to  be  jeopardized. 

The  mere  physical  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  does  her 
w^ork  must  receive  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  which  men  and  women  work  in  our  great  industrial  plants. 
Progressive  industrial  leaders  are  recognizing  that  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  surround  their  employees  with  the  most  wholesome  condi- 
tions. Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  employee.  Factory  physicians  and  trained  nurses  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  employees  for  the  slightest  cause.  Kecreational 
and  social  features  are  considered  a  legitimate  part  of  the  budget. 

It  is  a  very  doubtful  question  whether  or  not  our  schools  have 
kept  pace  in  these  physical  features  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  children  as  well  as  of  the  teacher.  Many  teachers  in  our  large 
cities  are  trying  to  do  their  work  amidst  unfavorable  surround- 
ings. School  houses  are  located  on  noisy  street  corners  or  accom- 
panied by  other  impossible  conditions.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  in  most  progressive  communities  there  is  little  to  com- 
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'plain  of  in  relation  to  the  conditions  nnder  whicli  teachers  do  their 
work  and  it  will  be  observed  that  these  communities  have  no  dearth 
of  good  teachers.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  higher  national  stan- 
dard for  maintaining  and  supporting  our  public  schools.  In  a  word, 
when  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  satisfactory 
school  are  fully  met,  or  more  nearly  met,  the  teacher  shortage  will 
automatically  become  less  acute. 

When  school  sites  are  chosen  with  reference  to  freedom  from 
distracting  noises ;  when  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  are 
available ;  when  buildings  are  constructed  with  reference  to  the 
safety,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants ;  when  they  are 
equipped  with  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  doing  the  work 
that  is  expected  to  be  done ;  when  the  health  and  happiness  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers  are  made  matters  of  importance ;  when  the 
teacher  can  do  her  work  free  from  undue  restraint ;  when  she  is 
free  from  petty  and  annoying  supervision,  much  too  common  in 
many  of  our  so-alled  democratic  communities ;  when  she  can  feel 
that  she  enjoys  the  same  respect  and  consideration  in  the  commu- 
nity which  others  of  equal  claim  enjoy;  when  she  can  feel  the 
freedom  from  worry  which  comes  from  economic  restraint ;  in  a 
word,  when  the  profession  offers  the  inducements  which  will  war- 
rant her  feeling  that  she  can  live  her  full  life,  work  out  her  destiny 
in  her  chosen  field  in  a  way  to  bring  at  the  end  that  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction which  comes  from  a  life  of  service  of  worth  and  dignity, 
we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  question  under 
consideration.  These  conditions  must  be  met  before  we  can  hope 
for  permanent  relief. 

What  can  be  done  to  accomplish  this  end  ?  The  publicity  that 
has  been  given  to  this  question  during  the  past  year  has  done  much 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

I  am  going  to  venture  a  suggestion  whereby  publicity  can  be 
given  in  a  more  definite  and  concrete  form. 

An  educational  commission,  consisting  of  at  least  five  members 
from  each  state,  should  be  created  under  the  direction  of  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  from 
the  different  states  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country. 

A  definite  program  should  be  formulated.  After  the  various 
items  are  considered  by  the  representatives  of  the  various  states, 
regional  conferences  should  be  held  and,  finally,  a  general  con- 
ference of  all  the  states  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
and  standardizing  the  results  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

This  commission  could  well  consider  such  items  as 

(1)  School  sites,  schoolhouse  construction,  school  equipment 
and  school  materials ; 

(2)  length  of  school  year; 

(3)  length  of  school  day  ; 

(4)  school  curriculum; 

(5)  teachers'  salaries  for  both  men  and  women; 

(6)  total  number  of  students  who  should  be  in  training  for  the 
teaching  i3rof ession ; 

(7)  relative  number  of  men  to  women  teachers  required  in  the 
various  grades ; 

(8)  question  of  relation  of  salaries  of  men  and  women  teach- 
ers; 

(9)  methods  of  selecting  the  students  for  the  training  schools; 

(10)  consideration  of  what  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  such 
students  should  be  paid  by  the  state ; 

(11)  tenure; 

(12)  organization,  administration  and  supervision  of  schools; 

(13)  retirement  allowances. 

In  this  way  an  approximate  minimum  national  requirement 
might  be  established.  It  should  be  so  formulated  that  it  would  be 
vpry  easy  for  the  schools  or  any  community,  by  means  o±  a  loca? 
survey,  to  determine  how  nearly  they  are  measuring;  up  to  these  re- 
quirements. Thus  a  community,  no  matter  how  remote,  may  be 
brought  to  a  full  realization  of  its  obligations  in  regard  not  only  to 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  teachers  but  in  all  other  vital  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  public  education. 


How  will  the  Nation- Wide  Shortage  of 

Teachers  Affect  the  Future  of 

Our  Democracy? 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Je., 
Editor  of  "School  Life/"  IT,  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

{'"""""""Ill "«f EACHER  shortage  is  a  good  deal  like  a  headache. 

I    A  headache  is  important  or  not,  depending  upon 

I    what  you  do  ahout  it.     It  is  not  necessarily  a  dan- 

I    gerous  thing,  but  it  may  be  the  symptom  of  a  dan- 

§}iiitimiii!a iiicl  gerous  thing;  or,  to  change  the  fig-ure,  just  as  the 

I  I    boll  weevil  led  to  a  better  farming  in  the  South, 

i  I    so  the  teacher  shortage,  if  it  is  acute  enough  and 

•l<]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiii<^    . ,,  .     .  T  ,  ^       -,  iiijijj. 

II  it  is  pressed  home  hard  enough,  should  lead  to 

better  salaries  and  better  schools. 

I  sympathize  entirely  wiith  the  view  of  Dr.  Aspinwall  that  sala- 
ries are  not  the  only  thing.  We  have  men  in  the  scientific  service 
in  Washington  who  have  stayed  in  Government  service  because 
of  ideals,  because  they  would  rather  do  a  service  for  the  whole 
people  than  to  work  at  the  kind  of  chemistry  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chewing  gum,  for  example,  or  to  be  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  private  business.  These  men  will  remain  in  the  public 
service  just  as  long  as  there  is  provided  the  amount  necessary  to 
cover  the  modest  requirements  for  a  man  of  quiet  intellectual 
and  social  interests,  and  a  little  longer;  but  just  as  soon  as  you 
bring  that  amount  below  the  margin,  you  cannot  make  men  stay. 
They  cannot  stay  and  keep  their  self-respect.  And  the  men  and 
women  in  our  schools  today  are  staying  as  long  as  they  possibly 
can.  They  stayed  as  long  as  they  could  before  the  war,  when 
their  salaries  were  absurdly  low,  and  salaries  have  now  been  cut 
away  below  the  living  wage. 

I  have  here  1920  salary  figures  for  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
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They  are  significant,  because  we  are  all  watching  the  big  salary 
drives.  Some  real  things  have  been  done  in  cities  like  Worcester 
and  elsewhere,  where  successful  efforts  have  been  put  forward  to 
make  the  people  see  that  to  get  service  they  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 
But  if  you  will  look  at  the  new  State  minimums,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  still  absurdly  low.  These  figures  are  for  rural  schools 
only,  and  they  were  collected  from  three  typical  counties  in  every 
state.  They  show,  among  other  things,  that  the  average  salary 
for  men  teachers  reported  from  these  rural  schools,  including  men 
teachers  in  high  schools,  was  $711  for  the  entire  United  States. 
The  salary  for  the  white  women  teachers  was  $630. 

IS'ow,  that  average  is  bad  enough,  but  we  do  not  live  on  aver- 
ages. 60%  of  the  teachers  reported  are  getting  less  than  $700; 
40%  are  getting  less  than  $500;  30%  are  getting  less  than  $400; 
15%  are  getting  less  than  $300  ;  and  there  are  any  number  getting 
from  $93  to  $300 — in  fact,  in  one  state  the  average  salary  for  all 
rural  school  teachers  is  $336.  I  am  not  giving  you  these  figures 
to  appear  sensational  at  all ;  I  am  furnishing  you  these  figures 
so  that  we  may  all  see  that  it  is  a  national  problem;  that  what- 
ever we  may  do  in  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey,  there  are  plenty 
of  states  where  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done  and  where  a 
mere  percentage  of  increase  will  have  no  effect  in  helping  the 
teacher  shortage. 

A  group  of  teachers  recently  tried  to  decide  what  the  public 
might  do  about  it.  I  hold  no  brief  for  this  particular  group  of 
teachers,  but  their  statement  is  quite  significant.  They  said: 
The  public  can  do  three  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  let 
things  go  on  exactly  as  they  are ;  and  they  pointed  out  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  that — the  discontent  that  would  grow  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  teachers  and  the  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  pupils  and  upon  the  community  from 
which  they  come.  I  think  we  may  dismiss  that.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  second  thing  they  said  the  public  might  do  would  be  to 
raise  the  salaries  sufficiently  to  secure  the  purchasing  power  of 
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1914.  We  little  realize  that  the  official  figures  show  an  increase 
in  living  costs  of  over  80%  since  1914.  But  an  80% 
salary  increase,  while  it  sounds  good  in  some  connnunities,  will 
have  no  effect  in  a  coinmimity  where  they  are  paying  only  $200 
or  $300  a  year,  because  your  $300  teacher  will  move  to  the  city, 
and  you  will  simply  have  your  rural  problem  more  acute  than 
ever. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  realize  that  the  actual  teacher 
shortage  shown  by  the  Bureau's  figures  of  last  month,  18,000 
teachers,  is  not  as  serious  as  the  number  of  subnormal  or  sub- 
standard teachers,  which  is  over  40,000.  This  means  that  states 
that  have  always  had  low  standards  admit  that  they  now  have 
several  thousand  teachers  below  whatever  standard  they  have,  and 
obviously  from  a  national  standpoint,  shortage  under  such  condi- 
tions is  worse  than  it  would  be  in  states  that  have  always  had 
strong  certification  requirements. 

Of  course,  one  result  of  teacher  shortage  will  be  consolidation 
of  schools.  Dr.  Aspinwall  has  touched  upon  a  caution  which  I 
think  it  is  a  wise  one  to  make.  Yet  some  consolidation  will  have 
to  come,  and  come  faster  than  ever  as  a  result  of  teacher  shortage. 
There  are  countless  communities  where  the  only  thing  that  pre- 
vents consolidation  is  purely  local  pride,  and  w^here  the  objections 
are  not  based  on  community  interest.  The  district  committeeman 
who  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  get  a  teacher  for  from  twenty  to 
forty  dollars  a  month  for  his  six,  or  seven,  or  ten  pupils,  will  be 
much  more  disposed,  now  that  teachers  cost  much  more  than  that, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  consolidation,  so  that  his  pupils  can 
have  the  benefit  of  a  teacher  who  can  be  propertly  paid.  Without 
question,  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  shortage  of  teachers 
will  be  the  stimulation  of  the  movement  for  consolidation;  and 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  it,  provided  we  have  in  mind  this  cau- 
tion against  the  giving  up  of  the  right  kind  of  community  life. 

There  is  a  third  thing  which  this  group  of  teachers  think  could 
be  done.  Mr.  Gruver  spoke  about  the  army,  and  he  spoke  about 
the  selective  method  of  getting  an  army  and  the  high  standards 
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which  were  maiutained.  I  think  this  group  of  teachers  had  vision, 
because  thej  say  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  in  the  present 
alarming  teacher  shortage  is  to  raise  the  standards.  That  may 
seem  like  a  contradictory  term,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  based  upon 
the  psychology  that  if  you  make  a  worth-while  thing  harder  to  do 
you  will  have  more  people  wanting  to  do  it.  You  know  how 
many  soldiers  wanted  to  go  across  because  they  knew  how  rigidly 
strict  and  technical  the  method  of  selection  was.  If  the  end  is  all 
right, — if  you  can  see  that  there  will  be  a  marked  improvement 
in  conditions  after  a  period  of  time,  you  can  certainly  put  the 
standards  high.  One  thing  is  certain,  you  will  not  help  teacher 
shortage  one  bit  l)y  lowering  the  standards,  even  temporarily, 
especially  if  you  adopt  a  minimum  salary  and  pay  it  to  the  unpre- 
pared teachers.  Mind  you,  I  believe  in  the  minimum  salary.  I 
think  no  worker  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stay  in  a  busi- 
ness that  does  not  grant  him  enough  to  live  on  and  support  a 
family  on,  and  in  the  case  of  teachers  there  should  certainly  be 
something  above  that.  I  believe  in  the  minimum  wage,  but  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  increasing  standard  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  betterment  as  the  years  go  by.  Some  of  us  are  too 
much  concerned  about  the  minimum  salary  and  not  enough  about 
the  development  of  a  career.  The  Joint  Congressional  Commis- 
sion on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  has  just  recommended  to  Con- 
gress a  salary  of  $1,200  for  elementary  teachers  in  Washington. 
This  is  beginning  low — it  should  probably  have  been  $1,500. 
But  there  is  an  important  element  in  the  recommendation — that 
of  periodic  increases.  An  elementary  teacher  in  Washington, 
when  this  report  is  adopted,  will  be  able  to  get,  within  nine  years, 
$2,100,  The  teachers  now  in  service  will  be  applied  to  that 
schedule  immediately,  so  that  the  teacher  who  has  taught  nine 
years,  provided  the  work  has  been  of  real  worth,  will  get  $2,100 
— not  by  being  promoted  to  be  a  supervisor  or  a  high  school 
teacher,  but  for  conducting  the  elementary  work  just  as  expertly 
as  she  can  do  it.  There  is  more  promise  in  that  chance  for  a 
career  than  in  any  mere  minimum  salary,  especially  since  the 
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iiiiiiimuni   in  many  jjlaces  has  the   effect  of  making  the   school 
board  pay  only  the  minimum. 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  that  this  teacher  shortage  comes  right 
at  the  time  when  we  are  counting  most  upon  the  school  ?  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  rural  communities.  It  may  be  like  the  hens' 
eggs — hens  never  lay  when  prices  are  high,  and  they  will  insist 
on  laying  when  prices  are  low.  Possibly  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make  represents  the  same  kind  of  a  fallacy,  but  it  is 
singiilarly  true  that  right  now,  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
gravest  kind  of  industrial  crisis  and  agricultural  crisis,  when  we 
are  counting  uj)on  the  school  to  be  tl^e  basis  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  rural  life, — just  then  the  shortage  comes.  Just  think  what 
we  expect  the  new  school  to  be  in  the  rural  community !  There 
are  different  ideals  in  different  23arts  of  the  country,  but  most 
of  us  agree  that  the  rural  school  will  be,  as  it  has  not  been,  in 
most  places,  a  real  community  center,  the  center  of  community 
life  intellectually  and  socially — and  it  is  going  to  be  the  center 
conunercially,  too,  I  think.  .  We  expect  the  rural  school  of  the 
future,  or  of  the  present — for  it  is  present  in  some  places — to  lead 
in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  community. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  you  know,  that  American  teachers  have  done 
that  everywhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  Philippines  the  American  teachers  revolutionized  indus- 
try. You  ask:  By  merely  "teaching  school"?  by  teaching  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  ?  Oh,  no ;  they  were  tools,  perhaps,  but 
the  teachers  went  there  and  found  this  wonderful  cloth,  ]:)iha  cloth, 
that  at  that  time  had  no  market  except  in  the  Philippines.  They 
found  a  wonderful  straw  which  makes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
hats  in  the  world ;  and  they  found  hundreds  of  varieties  of  costly 
woods.  What  did  the  teachers  do  ?  They  found  these  things, 
and.  they  taught  the  people  how  to  use  them.  Pina  cloth  became 
a  valuable  commercial  product.  The  teachers  found  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  wer£  making  better  laces  and  embroi- 
dery than  in  some  parts  of  France ;  and  for  a  long  time  before  it 
was  recognized  for  its  own  merits  it  was  sold  in  the  world  mar- 
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kets  for  French  and  Irisli  lace  at  good  prices.  The  American 
teachers  went  into  the  Philippines  and  showed  how  the  com- 
munity could  immediately  create  wealth  through  education. 

And  w-  sent  teachers  to  Alaska — just  plain,  American  teachers 
with  good  normal  training — and  they  became  teachers  of  writing 
and  arithmetic — yes,  but  much  more  than  that.  The  Alaskan 
natives  have  co-operative  stores  directed  by  the  teacher  in  the 
community.  There  the  teacher  is  everything  in  the  community 
— guide,  philosopher,  friend,  and  many  other  things.  If  our 
teachers  can  do  these  things  when  transported,  we  realize  what 
can  be  done  at  home. 

The  town  where  I  live  is  a  more  or  less  rural  community. 
During  the  fuel  shortage  the  high  school  shut  down  because  no 
fuel  could  be  procured.  The  high  school  is  located  in  the  middle 
of  a  20-acre  plot.  The  land  does  not  all  belong  to  the  school,  but 
it  is  accessible,  and  there  is  wood  decaying  on  it  all  the  time — big, 
solid  chunks  of  wood.  In  front  of  the  school  there  is  a  place 
where  the  school  wants  to  make  a  basket-ball  ground.  They  have 
tried  to  raise  money  through  entertainments,  to  have  the  land 
graded.  The  school  has  apparently  not  thought  of  having  the 
boys  do  it.  There  has  been  talk  of  puting  a  course  in  agriculture 
into  the  school,  and  some  attempt  is  made  at  indoor  manual  train- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  the  school  has  its  manual  training  right  at 
its  doors.  It  is  located  at  the  natural  center  for  a  great  holly 
and  mistletoe  industry,  not  to  mention  spruce  and  other  valuable 
trees.  The  school  has  not  thought  that  it  could  use  this  imme- 
diate resource. 

The  kind  of  teacher  we  expect  to  put  into  the  rural  school  to 
help  the  community  find  out  these  things  about  itself  cannot  be 
secured  for  $300  or  $600,  and  perhaps  not  for  several  thousand 
dollars.  Professor  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  tells  in  an 
article  in  School  Life  for  March  1,  on  salaries  in  rural  schools, 
how  a  good  salary  is  paid  to  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover things  like  this.  In  this  article  Professor  Davis  gives  con- 
crete instances  of  teachers  paid  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
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because  they  have  clemoustrated  to  the  community  that  it  needs 
that  ijarticular  kind  of  a  teacher.  We  cannot  stand  for  a  low 
standard,  especially  if  we  are  going  to  build  up  rural  life  on  the 
basis   of   a  real   rural   school. 

I  do  not  like  to  close  a  statement  like  this  without  offering  what 
I  think  may  be  regarded  as  constructive  suggestions.  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  charged  mth  urging  teachers  to  go  into  politics.  What 
I  do  believe  is  this :  I  firmly  believe  that  the  greatest  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  community  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  a  teacher  is 
the  aloofness  that  .has  characterized  the  teaching  profession.  On 
the  one  side  that  aloofness  is  made  up  of  the  finest  elements  in 
the  teacher's  art.  It  is  the  reflection  of  studiousness  and  of  kind- 
ness and  the  desire  not  to  be  aggressive  toward  other  people,  but 
quietly  to  take  one's  place  in  the  community.  I  honor  that  atti- 
tude ;  but  if  the  school  is  to  be  for  American  democracy  what  we 
want  it  to  be,  all  of  us,  that  aloofness  mil  have  to  disappear. 
We  shall  have  to  tie  up  with  every  element  in  the  community, 
because  every  element  in  the  community  is  interested  in  the 
2)ublic  schools.  In  the  country,  of  course,  that  means  the  farmers ; 
in  the  city  it  means  the  business  men  and  the  members  of  the 
labor  organizations.  I  do  not  care  how  you  feel  about  the  affilia- 
tion of  teachers  with  labor ;  the  fact  is  that  labor  has  always  been 
the  strongest  advocate  of  the  public  school,  and  teachers  who  fail 
to  use  this  interest  of  industrial  labor  are  failing  to  recognize  a 
large  part  of  the  conununity,  I  need  not  advise  the  use  of  the 
press,  for  if  the  schools  are  really  taking  part  in  the  community 
life  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  for  any  publicity.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  school  will  make  news,  for  they  are  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  news — they  are  the  news.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
community  that  is  better  news  to  the  people  than  the  activities 
of  the  schools.  You  ,will  get  the  support  of  every  newspaper.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  urging  you  to  do  what  is  sometimes  known  at 
AVashington  as  lobhymg.  I  do  not  care  what  you  lobby  for — I 
have  no  bill  that  I  want  you  to  support;  but  do  you  realize  that 
when  we  accuse  other  people  of  lobbying,  they  are  merely  exercis- 
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ing  their  rights  as  citizens  through  the  legislators  in  the  state 
and  nation^  asking  as  citizens  for  what  they  want  done  ?  Instead 
of  attacking  the  other  man  for  being  a  lobbyist,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  our  views  are  correctly  presented 
to  the  congressman,  if  you  like,  so  that  he  will  know  where  we 
stand.  ^  I  have  in  mind  this,  that  every  congressman,  for  example, 
is  constantly  giving  lip  service  to  education.  Grive  him  a  chance  to 
translate  some  of  that  into  appropriations.  I  think  that  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  every  citizen. 

Some  of  you  heard  the  address  of  Dr.  Bagley,  at  Cleveland,  a 
week  or  two  ago.  I  think  Dr.  Bagley  summarized  in  a  few  words 
the  present  situation  and  how  we  might  face  it,  when  he  said, 
"Western  civilization  hangs  today  in  the  balance.  Every  gain  the 
race  has  made  is  threatened  with  destruction.  Only  a  thin  line 
separates  France  and  England  and  Italy  from  the  menace  of  bar- 
barism. Upon  our  nation  may  devolve  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  torch  aflame.  Upon  the  trained  intelligence,  the  clarified 
insight  and  the  disciplined  will  of  our  people,  in  all  likelihood,  will 
depend  the  fate  of  the  world  in  the  decades  to  come." 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  it  is  an  educational  problem ;  and 
if  I  were  to  answer  specifically  the  question  assigned  to  me  on  the 
program,  I  think  I  should  end  as  I  began :  "It  is  a  good  deal  like 
a  headache — it  depends  upon  what  you  do  about  it!"  If  the  pub- 
lic can  be  made  to  realize  that  the  future  of  civilization  is  at  stake, 
and  especially  rural  civilization,  I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  and  the  public  will  rally  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools. 
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Addkess  of  Frank  W.  Wright, 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  (Reported). 


I 


f3""»"""°"" ""*T  disturbs  me  just  a  little  that  we  should  be  called 

I  ui^on  to  discuss  the  topic  of  this  morning  s  pro- 
5  gram.  I  am  afraid,  furthermore,  that  is  is  being 
I  pretty  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  teacher 
^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  shortage.  There  seems  to  have  gro^vn  up  a  feeling 
I  I    that     the     present     conditions       and       prospects 

i  I    of    public    education     are       not       only       serious, 

but  critical,  owing  to  the  lack  oi  properly  qualined 
teachers.  I  have  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  conditions, 
at  least  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  are  so 
serious  as  the  alarmists  would  have  us  believe,  or  as  conditions 
may  be  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Less  than  ten  elementary  schools  are  closed  in  Massachusetts 
today  as  a  resut  of  the  teacher  shortage.  Of  course,  the  impor- 
tant question  is :  What  training  for  the  important  work  of  tho 
teacher  do  many  now  in  the  schools  as  teachers  have  ?  I  admit 
that  this  question  is  almost  as  serious  as  that  of  closed  schools. 
Here,  again,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  condition  is  not  so 
bad  that  concerted  effort  in  conferences  of  this  kind,  and  within 
the  ranks  of  our  profession,  cannot  ward  oif  what  would  be  a 
menace  to  our  schools  and  the  state. 

Our  schools  are  open;  they  are  taught  for  the  most  part  by 
teachers  pretty  well  trained  for  the  work — though  the  number  of 
immature  and  untrained  teachers  is  showing  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  schools  are  unappreciated  or  that  the 
work  of  the  teacher  is  unappreciated.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of 
the  opiinion  that  both  the  teacher  and  the  school  have  public  con- 
fidence today  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  the  responsibility 
is  ours  to  magnify  the  institution  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  as 
a  means  of  increasing  public  support  for  education. 
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Millions  of  dollars  more  are  being  spent  this  year  in  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries.  We  are  practically  on  a  basis  of  $650 
as  a  minimum  salary,  with  thousands  of  teachers  on  higher  salary 
levels  of  at  least  $750  and  $850 — much  of  this  the  result  of 
legislation  enacted  a  year  ago.  May  I  say  that  it  seems  that 
the  time  has  come  to  strike  the  positive  note,  to  rise  to  our  full 
stature  as  educators,  and  so  counteract  the  negative  criticism  that 
has  done  so  much  to  injure  the  work  of  the  school  and  discourage 
many  who  would  otherwise  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  I  were  a  student  in  a  Massachusetts 
high  school  and  heard  and  read  so  frequently  that  no  one  was 
going  into  teaching;  that  the  office,  factory  and  store  offered  far 
superior  rewards ;  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  was  not  appreci- 
ated, and  that  her  life  was  one  of  drudgery,  I  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  enter  a  state  normal  school  or  college  with  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  in  view. 

The  time  has  come,  I  am  sure,  when  we  must  strike  the  opti- 
mistic note.  Perhaps  much  of  this  negative  criticism  was  neces^ 
sarv  as  a  means  of  arousing  public  opinion  to  the  serious  dangers 
that  threatened  through  the  low  salaries  paid  teachers.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  the  campaign  for  better  salaries  has  been 
won  and  that  the  people  are  ready  to  handle  this  big  question  in 
a  big  way.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  stand  on 
the  positive  side,  and  highly  resolving  that  better  salaries  will 
result  in  better  teachers  and  in  more  teachers  adequately  trained. 

The  day  is  not  gone  for  slogans,  and  a  good  one  now  would  be, 
"Why  not  teach?"  Take  that  into  our  high  schools  and  answer 
it  by  pointing  out  to  our  most  promising  young  people  the  great 
opportunity  for  public  service  that  lies  before  the  teacher.  I 
am  just  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe,  too,  that  there  is  still 
enough  idealism  and  desire  to  render  public  service  in  the  young 
people  in  our  secondary  schools  to  enable  us  to  make  an  appeal 
on  this  ground  alone. 

I  came  across  a  striking  list  of  great  names  that  should  make 
Worcester  County  proud.     It  was  a  list  of  great  men  and  women 
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that  camo  out  of  Worcester  County,  and  that  means  that  they 
were,  in  part,  the  product  of  the  Worcester  County  schools. 
Here  is  the  list:  Artemus  Ward,  Eli  Whitney,  Elias  Howe, 
William  Morton,  Dorothy  Dix,  Clara  Barton,  Luther  Burbank, 
George  Bancroft,  John  B.  Gough  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar. 
Think  of  it!  All  of  them  sons  and  daughters  of  Worcester 
County,  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  would  speak 
of  that  list  of  names  to  the  young  people  in  our  secondary  schools 
and  poiint  out  that  the  school  and  the  teacher  make  such  possible. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  selfish  appeal  that  can  be  made  in  re- 
cruiting the  profession.  For  the  first  time,  probably,  it  can  hon- 
estly be  said  to  young  people,  ''When  you  are  ready  to  enter  the 
classroom  as  a  teacher  there  will  be  an  adequate  financial  reward 
for  your  services."  Some  of  us  began  teaching  at  salaries  less 
than  $300  a  year,  yet  during  the  past  year  flat  increases  in  the 
towns  of  the  state  average  pretty  close  to  $300,  and  in  the  cities 
to  $400. 

May  I  venture  to  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  point  out  some 
of  the  advantages  of  teaching  and  to  count  some  of  our  blessings. 
The  teaching  profession  will  never  be  recruited  from  without ; 
we  must  do  it  ourselves. 


The  Opportunity  for  University  Co-operation 

Dk.  Arthur  H.  Wilde^ 

Director  of  the  School  of  Educatioa^^ 

Boston  University. 

I'"" °"""' ^JHE     theme     is,      the     maintenance     of     satisfac- 

I  tory  standards  of  instrnction  is  possible  if 
I  we  have  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers, 
I  of  the  highest  quality  and  with  the  best  training. 
4^.(iiiriiiiiiiDmiiiiiiiiic^  But  the  only  guarantee  that  we  can  ever  realize 
I  I   these  conditions  is  to  make  the  teaching  profession 

i  i    as  attractive  as  any  other  occui^ation,  and  our  pro- 

gram  assumes  that  universities  may  cooperate  witJi 
others  in  making  teaching  attractive  and  assist  in  preparing  young 
men  and  women  for  it. 

For  many  years  the  colleges  have  pretended  to  train  high  school 
teachers  but  they  have  given  them  little  or  no  professional  prepara- 
tion,— in  fact,  they  have  had  a  prejudice  against  appearing  to  pre- 
pare students  for  any  calling.  They  have  aimed  so  much  at  gen- 
eral culture — whatever  that  may  be — that  they  have  overlooked 
the  cultural  and  inspirational  value  of  a  definite  and  comprehen- 
sive training  for  a  given  life-work.  As  a  result  most  high  school 
teachers  are  such  '^by  the  grace  of  God"  and  success  is  won  by  ex- 
perience and  at  the  expense  of  the  students. 

In  business  teachers  expect  to  find,  and  often  do  find,  stimulat- 
ing association  with  adults,  promotion  in  salary  and  in  responsi- 
bility according  to  their  abilities,  broad  and  helpful  supervision, 
freedom  from  politics  and  from  public  and  private  nagging,  ex- 
emption from  routine  work  properly  belonging  to  others  of  less 
maturity  and  preparation,  and  the  ability  to  develop  specialized 
service  in  line  with  one's  individual  capacities. 

In  these  times  of  economic  agitation  teachers,  like  other  people, 
tend  to  magTiify  the  infelicities  of  their  own  calling  and  to  over- 
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look  the  drawbacks  of  other  vocations.  ISFot  all  business  houses, 
any  more  than  all  school  systems,  provide  ideal  conditions  of  work. 
Salaries  in  business  for  women — and  women  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  teachers — are  not  likely  in  future  to  be  so  much  better 
than  those  in  teaching  that  the  pay  envelope  alone  should  induce 
one  to  leave  the  profession,  i^o  more  than  teaching  does  modern 
business  give  at  the  end  of  the  day  complete  release  from  labor  and 
study.  Evening  classes  are  the  order  of  the  day  for  ambitious 
business  j)eople.  ^or  in  business  is  one  eternally  sure  of  tenure 
and  income;  while  there  is  never  a  surplus  of  teachers,  business 
depression  strands  many  a  worthy  man  or  woman,  and  the  talk  of 
the  times  is  divided  between  optimism  and  pessimism  as  to  the  im- 
mediate future  of  business.  If  depression  does  come,  will  ex- 
teachers,  the  latest  to  enter  business,  be  the  first  to  go  ?  In  my 
judginent  the  enterprise,  foresight,  and  application  demanded  of  a 
good  business  man  or  woman  will  bring  recognition  in  teaching  or 
in  school  administration,  though  perhaps  at  present  w^ith  less  com- 
pensation. The  charity  notion  of  teaching,  however,  is  passing 
and  the  future  is  sure  to  bring  a  more  appropriate  financial  recog- 
nition to  all  educational  work. 

But  while  these  things  are  so,  we  must  take  the  situation  as  we 
find  it.  There  is  wide  S23read  discontent  among  teachers,  and  from 
observation,  reading,  and  from  written  replies  from  teachers  I 
find  the  following  reasons  for  their  discontent : 

Inadequate  compensation — first  and  foremost ; 

Discouragement  at  school  conditions — lack  of  cooperation  from 
principals,  superintendents  and  school  boards; 

Lack  of  opportunity  for  working  out  their  own  ideas,  and  some- 
times these  ideas  are  appropriated  by  superiors  without  financial 
or  other  recognition. 

Lack  of  opportunity  to  advance  in  the  schools.  Conditions  and 
not  ability  limit  this  advance,  and  when  vacancies  do  occur,  they 
are  often  given  to  outsiders. 

Such  methods  as  some  special  system  of  penmanship,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  many  teachers  prejudices  work  in  other  fields  than 
penmanship. 
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Excessive  routine  detail  such,  as  recording  room  temperatures — 
all  kinds  of  records,  birth,  attendance,  promotion,  discharge,  dup- 
licate office  record  cards,  monthly  and  annual  reports  in  multi- 
farious detail,  savings  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 

Autocratic  and  bureaucratic  administration. 

Defective  health  conditions  in  the  schools. 

Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  public  and  interference  of  the  pub- 
lic with  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

Politics  within  the  schools  and  political  pressure  from  without. 

Weak  principals  of  schools  who  do  not  give  moral  support  to 
their  teachers. 

Housing  conditions  of  teachers,  preventing  comfortable  living 
and  a  normal  social  life. 

Administrative  red  tape.. 

Expenditure  of  time  on  subordinate  matters,  to  the  loss  of 
essentials. 

These  being  the  reasons  for  discontent  as  told  by  the  teachers 
themselves,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Eew  of  us  would 
deny  that  the  discontent  of  teachers  has  a  large  basis  in  fact.  Com- 
pensation should  at  once  cover  the  cost  of  living,  of  Tecreations  and 
of  reasonable  saving.  Teachers  must  have  a  larger  voice  in  the 
subject-matter  and  methods  to  be  used,  more  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  A  teacher  should  be  allowed  some  room  for 
her  own  lines  of  development — to  do  more  things  in  her  own 
way — and  of  course  be  responsible  for  results.  Teachers  have  been 
too  subservient  to  all  of  us  who  have  lectured  them  on  every  virtue 
of  the  calender  of  saints — of  course  never  allowing  them  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  us  if  we  observed  a  few  of  them  ourselves.  If  we 
require  full  and  excellent  preparation  of  the  teachers,  why  not  also 
of  the  superintendents  and  principals,  many  of  whom  have  made 
but  little  specific  preparation  for  their  executive  work?  Much  of 
the  clerical  work  of  the  teacher  should  be  delegated  to  lower  paid 
assistants  who  like  to  do  it  and  probably  would  do  it  better.  If  the 
teacher  is  to  be  paid  a  much  higher  salary,  her  time  will  be  worth 
too  much  to  o-ive  it  to  clerical  work. 
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Ways  must  be  found,  too,  to  make  teaching  seem  a  man's  or 
woman's  job.  It  will  seem  more  like  one  if  teachers  meet  more 
freely  the  adults  of  the  town,  the  people  of  affairs,  and  participate 
in  planning  for  the  schools  as  well  as  in  executing  the  plans.  The 
profession  lacks  robustness.  To  men  it  seems  a  woman's  job;  to 
women,  hack  work,  repeated  from  year  to  year,  with  no  prospect  of 
outlet  other  than  the  opportunity  to  do  more  work.  But  where  in 
this  whole  task  can  the  colleges  help  ?  What  can  they  do  to  improve 
the  preparation  of  teachers  and  to  make  them  contented  in  their 
work? 

In  the  first  place,  colleges  and  normal  schools  should  recognize  a 
common  interest  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools.  Acquisi- 
tion of  abundant  subject-matter  in  the  college  through  independent 
study  must  be  supplemented  by  training  in  real  teaching.  When 
students  are  teachers  and  teachers  students,  we  shall  have  a  real 
profession. 

Our  theme  states  that  we  can  have  high  standards  of  instruction 
if  we  have  plenty  of  able,  well  trained  teachers,  and  we  can  have 
these  only  by  making  the  profession  attractive,  but  we  shall  have 
more  people  in  the  profession  when  its  members  are  better  trained. 
There  is  no  true  professional  spirit  where  there  are  wide  extremes 
of  ability  or  a  uniformly  low  average  of  ability.  ISTo  man  or  woman 
of  parts  and  spirit  cares  to  enter  such  a  group.  But,  other  things, 
equal,  when  standards  are  high,  we  enlist  the  interest  of  the  enter- 
prising and  ambitious.  It  is  human  nature  to  desire  access  to  the 
group  it  is  hardest  to  enter.  I  believe  the  places  to  begin  our  im- 
provement of  the  profession  are  in  liberal  salaries — note  I  say, 
"liberal" — and  in  more  rigorous  requirements  of  preparation.  And 
this  means  for  normal  school  students  a  larger  and  broader  fund  of 
subject  matter  and  discipline  in  finding  knowledge ;  for  college 
students  a  better  exemplification  of  good  teaching  in  their  college 
classes,  and  a  thorough  professional  preparation. 

Here  is  the  situation  in  Massachusetts.  A  need  for  more  and 
better  teachers.  Reduced  enrolment  in  normal  schools  and  in  col- 
lege classes  of  education.    Wide  spread  discontent  among  teachers 
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on  account  of  salaries  and  conditions  of  work.  Nine  state  normal 
schools,  excluding  the  Normal  Art  School, — good  in  quality,  dif- 
ferentiated in  work,  well  distributed  in  the  state,  six  of  them  being 
in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Fifteen  colleges  and  universities,  ex- 
cluding two  technical  schools  and  the  state  Agricultural  College, 
offering  courses  in  education  and  some  of  them  practise  work,  eight 
of  these  institutions  being  in  eastern  Massachusetts, — all  the  col- 
leges good,  w^ell  distributed  through  the  state,  and  overflowing  with 
students.  No  state  university  to  integrate  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. In  short,  while  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  ominous  for  the 
future  of  our  public  schools,  while  we  have  the  same  idealism 
among  young  people  as  heretofore,  the  same  ambition  for  knowl- 
edge, the  same  desire  for  service,  and  we  have  the  institutions  to 
train  this  talent,  there  is  little  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  state  schools  and  those  on  private  foundation.  Just  be- 
cause we  have  no  state  university,  are  we  impotent  to  correlate  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  service  of  the  state  ? 

We  can  all  see  superficial  objections  to  such  correlation.  But 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  need  of  the  times  demands  coopera- 
tion and  ways  may  be  found  for  it,  under  law,  when  sympathetic 
representatives  of  the  various  institutions  put  their  feet  under  the 
same  table  to  try  to  find  means  of  cooperation  instead  of  segrega- 
tion. And  in  this,  if  the  colleges  do  not  lead,  they  must  be  heartily 
responsive. 

I  see  no  inherent  reason  in  cities  like  Boston  and  Worcester 
where  there  are  both  colleges  and  normal  schools  why  there  should 
not  be  real  and  constant  cooperation  between  them,  the  normal 
school  giving  applied  courses  in  education  as  electives  for  college 
students,  and  the  colleges  admitting  normal  school  students  to  their 
general  courses  and  to  the  advanced  and  more  technical  classes  in 
educational  theory.  The  presence  of  either  group  of  students  in 
the  classes  of  the  other  would  be  a  tonic  of  the  right  sort.  Perhaps 
such  exchange  of  tuition  might  be  effected  on  an  even  basis  so  that 
payment  of  state  or  city  funds  for  instruction  of  normal  students 
in  classes  of  a  private  college  might  be  avoided.     It  would  be  a 


to 
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manifest  advantage  to  both  college  and  normal  school  cooperating 
in  such  a  progi'am  to  have  for  each  instruction  in  the  other, 
throughout  the  academic  year,  and  without  additional  expense  to 
itself  for  enlarging  its  own  curriculum.  ]Srormal  schools  more  re- 
mote from  colleges  might  receive  extension  lecturers  from  the  lat- 
ter more  or  less  continuously  during  the  academic  year,  to  augment 
the  subject  matter  equipment  of  the  normal  school  students.  This  is 
done  in  other  states.  If  these  lecturers  were  aj^pointed  members 
of  the  normal  school  faculty,  their  service  could  legally  be  paid 
from  public  funds. 

iSTormal  schools  may  do  as  the  Boston  jSTormal  School  has  done — 
revise  the  content  of  several  courses  with  a  view  to  their  recogni- 
tion for  college  credit. 

Extension  and  summer  courses  in  colleges  might  be  planned 
with  especial  reference  to  supplementing  the  subject  matter  of 
courses  given  in  normal  schools.  The  two  groups  of  institutions 
should  develop  a  better  balance  of  content  and  method,  normal 
schools  enriching  content  with  college  cooperation,  the  colleges  de- 
veloping good  method  with  suggestions  from  normal  schools.  Col- 
lege professors  could  give  several  courses  in  normal  schools,  and 
normal  or  city  school  instructors  who  are  expert  teachers  of  high 
school  subjects  could  give  methods  courses  in  colleges.  Usually 
college  professors  without  extended  experience  in  high  school 
teaching  are  ill  qualiiied  to  discuss  methods  of  secondary  subjects. 

In  making  faculties  let  normal  schools  appoint  more  instructors 
who  have  had  college  training — of  course,  with  the  special  prepa- 
ration required  for  their  professional  service.  Teachers  so  trained, 
with  the  valuable  experience  of  the  normal  school  ought  to  make 
excellent  candidates  for  college  faculties. 

Plan  four-year  curricula  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  col- 
leges and  advertise  these  widely  in  the  high  schools  and  elsewhere. 
Encourage  high  school  principals, — who  were  found  in 
New  Hampshire  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation — to  in- 
fluence strong  boys  and  girls  to  take  the  four-year 
course      in      training     for      teaehino;.      General      announcement 
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of  such  a  course  would  briug  a  better  range  of  candi- 
dates to  the  normal  schools  who  see  that  they  do  not  lose  a  college 
degree  by  taking  two  years  of  professional  training.  Our  experi- 
ence in  Boston  University  School  of  Education  convinces  us  that 
a  sound  two-year  normal  course  presents  a  suitable  basis  for  two 
additional  years  of  study  in  college  and  that  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
properly  earned  by  such  a  course,  and  so  we  give  it. 

Normal  schools  could  conduct  practice  work  in  summer  sessions 
for  college  students  who  have  finished  their  junior  or  senior  year. 
I  believe  many  college  students  intending  to  teach  would  gladly 
volunteer  for  summer  practice  teaching  if  it  were  accessible  to 
them  under  competent  supervision  and  at  no  material  cost  for 
transportation  and  lunches.  If  these  summer  practice  schools  were 
operated  in  connection  with  city  systems,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  cities  ought  to  justify  city  appropriations  for  their  support. 
Secondary  teachers  better  trained  for  their  first  years  of  teaching 
would  get  much  more  satisfaction  from  their  service,  would  be  less 
discouraged  in  it,  would  stay  longer  in  teaching,  and  thus  make 
fewer  demands  for  new  teachers  to  fill  their  places.  We  must  con- 
stantly regard  the  necessity  in  these  days  of  sliortage  of  supply 
of  teachers  to  make  conditions  right  for  holding  teachers  as  well 
as  for  attracting  new  ones  into  the  service. 

Working  together  colleges  and  normal  schools  might  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  school  executives  to  appoint  teachers  to  work 
for  which  they  are  especially  fitted  and  not  to  other  work.  If  su- 
perintendents do  this,  they  capitalize  instead  of  discount  the  spec- 
ial capacities  and  interests  of  the  teacher,  and  save  him  the  loss  of 
time  and  energy  in  teaching  unfamiliar  subjects.  Life  is  too  short 
— and  teaching  life  even  shorter — for  more  than  one  or  two  great 
interests,  and  it  is  most  uneconomical  and  prejudicial  to  teacher 
and  class  to  disregard  the  developed  interests  of  the  teacher  just 
because  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  Yet  this  is  constantly  done, 
to  the  palpable  injustice  of  the  teacher.  Discontent  is  engendered, 
the  teacher  leaves  for  another  position  or  vacates  the  profession  en- 
tirely. 
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The  call  of  the  time  is  for  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  the 
schools — of  colleges,  school  boards,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  editors  of  educational  journals,  and  public  that  the 
schools  and  their  teachers  may  come  into  the  fuller  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  community.  The  time  calls  also  for  constructive  ac- 
tion and  for  less  talking  of  the  pathology  of  the  situation — for 
talking  up  schools  and  teachers  instead  of  doivn;  for  energy  in 
remedying  defects  after  we  have  had  the  courage  and  persistence 
to  find  them ;  and  for  concerted  effort  to  elevate  the  compensation, 
standards,  and  character  of  the  teaching  profession.  When  this  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  young  men  and  women  of  high  ideals 
to  enter  it. 


The  Vermont  Plan — Inspiring  and  Forward- 

Looking 

Stenogeapi-iic  Eepokt  op  the  Address  by 

Dr.  Mieo  B.  Hillegas,  Commissionek  op  Education, 

State  of  Vermont. 


I 


pmmommmi^  all     the     difficulties     that     confront     the     public 

I    school  system,  three  interrelated  but  distinct  causes 

I    are  e\ident.     In  the  first  place,  the  teachers  have 

I  I    not    been    receiving   a   living   wage,     I   think   our 

$:ittiHiiiiii[]iiiiiiiiiiii:^  people  throughout  the  country  have  become  pretty 

I  I    generally  aware  of  some  features  of  this  question^ 

i  I    but  I  am  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  fact 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiE<i>  ^ 

that  few  people,  even  school  people,  have  recog- 
nized the  true  seriousness  of  the  situation.  We  read  of  deficits 
that  have  accumulated  by  government  control  of  this  enterprise 
or  that  enterprise.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  financial 
loss  to  our  country  on  account  of  the  teachers  who  left  the  service 
last  year  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars ?  It  cost  this  government — these  states — that  much  to  procure 
the  teachers  who  left  the  j)refession  last  year.  We  can  put  it  in 
a  somewhat  different  way,  perhaps  more  .within  our  power  of 
grasping,  when  we  say  that  according  to  present  statistics  every 
time  a  normally  trained  teacher  left  the  service  the  state  lost 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  that  figTire  is  based  on  cost» 
in  1914,  1915  and  1916.  The  financial  loss  today  cannot  be 
less  than  from  one  thousand  dollars  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
whenever  a  trained  teacher  leaves  the  service.  But  more  impor- 
tant still,  by  one  means  or  another  we  have  tried  to  fill  our  school- 
rooms with  teachers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  succeeded; 
but  were  we  to  put  a  certified  trained  teacher  in  each  schoolroom 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  require  that  we  fill  four  out  of 
every  five  teaching  positions  in  the  United  States — a  problem  of 
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such  magnitude  that  I  think  very,   veiy  few  people  have  ever 
comprehended  vs^hat  the  real  difficulties  are. 

In  the  second  place,  our  teachers  have  been  hampered  by  pre- 
scriptions, by  forms  and  by  commands  that  have  removed  from 
them  most  of  the  opportunity  for  self-expression.  There  is  no 
other  profession,  or  no  other  calling,  in  which  individuals  have 
been  beset  by  so  many  restrictions  as  regards  their  getting  into 
and  continuing  in  the  profession.  ITow,  I  w411  gi-ant  at  once  that 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  anybody  should  dislike  examina- 
tions,— but  we  do ;  and  that  is  true  of  every  solitary  person  with 
whom  I  have  ever  come  in  touch  who  ought  to  be  in  the  school- 
room. I  have  seen  some  who  were  not  afraid  of  examinations, 
but  they  were  people  who  should  never  have  been  in  the  school- 
room. Think  of  the  situation — examinations,  examinations, 
examinations,  until  by  actually  wearing  out  the  system  in  some 
of  our  states  the  teacher  secures  a  life  certificate  which,  so  long- 
as  she  remains  in  that  state,  allows  her  to  teach. 

Inside  the  schoolroom  there  are  prescriptions  and  restrictions 
such  as  never  obtained  anywhere  else.  I  want  to  say  that,  in 
my  belief,  had  any  industry  ever  approached  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  respect  to  the  red  tape  and  the  prescriptions  that  obtained, 
there  would  have  been  a  country-wide  strike.  We  would  never 
submitted  to  it  anywhere  else.  Within  the  school  the  teachers 
have  been  compelled  to  use  methods  and  systems  and  patent  de- 
vices because  they  happened  to  apj^eal  to  somebody  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  the  system.  I  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with  the 
superintendent,  for  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  have  managed  it 
otherwise.  He  has  been  dealing  with  people  who,  in  a  large 
measure,  have  no  initiative  or  ability  to  strike  out  for  themselves 
or  to  accomplish  results,  and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  our  school 
system  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  certain  prescriptions;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  undesirability  of  this  feature 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  I  might  enlarge  upon  this, 
but  the  previous  speaker  has  mentioned  some  of  the  important 
features  of  this  matter.     There  has  been  prescription  after  pre- 
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scription.     I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  I  told  a  group  of  our 
teachers  a  few  days  ago  (as  a  confession).     I  was  in  New  York 
City  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  friend  was  telling  me  the  experience 
of  one  of  the  heads  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.     This  man  cx)nceived  the  idea  that  the  corporations 
were  not  getting  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  between  themselves 
and  their  employees.     He  left  his  office  and  went  into  the  facto- 
ries and  mines,  remaining  there  for  more  than  six  months.     He 
spent  four  months  in  the  factories  at  Homestead,  and  for  six  weeks 
he  was  in  the  mines  working  as  an  ordinary  miner.     He  came 
back  with  a  s,tory  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow  presidents  which,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  which  is  ordinarily  given.     He  said 
that  in  the  main,  the  difficulty  between  their  workmen  and  them- 
selves was  that  of  the  immediate  superior.     Just  the  moment  a 
man  was  raised  to  the  position  of  foreman  he  forgot  all  about 
what  he  thought  and  the  impressions  that  he  had  as  a  workman, 
and  began  to  crowd  and  crowd  and  crowd;  and  again,  when  the 
foreman  became  a  superintendent,  he  forgot  how  he  felt   as   a 
foreman,  and  began  to  crowd  and  crowd  and  crowd ;  and  finally, 
the  whole  thing  was  left  to  a  board  of  directors  who  met  in  a 
room  very  remote  from  the  industry  and  there  voted  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  establishment  of  rest  rooms,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  lunch  counters,  and  consoled  themselves  that  they  were 
.taking  such  splendid  care  of  their  men.     And  those  men  reported 
that  only  two  per  cent  of  the  people  employed  at  Homestead  were 
on  an  eight-hour  day,  and  they  did  not  visit  the  rest  rooms  pro- 
vided or  take  advantage  of  many  of  the  other  provisions  made 
for  their  comfort  and  welfare.     There  was  a  lack  of  touch  be- 
tween the  heads  and  their  workmen.     I  came  home  from  'Nev7 
York  wondering  whether  that  could  be  said  of  the  school  system, 
so  far  as  my  own  state  was  concerned;  whether  there  was  diffi- 
culty between  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  the  principal  and 
the  superintendent,  and  perhaps  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  state  department.     Then  within  two  weeks  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  part  of  an  evening  in  company  with  Miss  Mabel 
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Carney,  wlio  had  just  returned  from  the  West.  For  more  than 
a  week  she  had  been  in  one  of  the  large  cities,  where  she  had  met 
a  considerable  number  of  her  former  students  and  associates. 
In  that  city  more  than  five  hundred  high  school  teachers  had 
joined  the  Federation  of  Labor.  When  she  talked  with  them 
they  said  they  had  no  particular  complaint  to  make  about  sala- 
ries, for  they  were  reasonably  adequate,  but  the  interminable 
amount  of  red  tape,  reports  and  standards  put  upon  these  people, 
they  said,  made  life  such  a  burden  that  they  saw  no  way  of 
reaching  a  condition  that  would  be  desirable  unless  they  could 
get  the  influence  of  a  much  larger  association.  In  Chicago  she 
found  much  the  same  situation.  We  find  that  there  has  come  to 
be  in  our  teaching  profession,  just  as  an  all  other  occupations, 
that  difficulty  between  the  teacher  and  her  immediate  superior, 
and  so  on  with  the  immediate  superiors  right  up  through  those 
in  higher  positions  of  authority. 

A  third  difficulty  that  is  pretty  clearly  evident  is  that  we  are 
not  bringing  into  the  teacher-training  institutions  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  either  a  sufficient  number  of  young  people  or,  again 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  group  of  young  people  of  suffi- 
ciently high  ability.  We  have  dro])pcd  off,  they  tell  us,  fifty 
per  cent  in  numbers  since  1016,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
twenty  j^er  cent  shortage  over  last  year.  All  this  time  we  have 
been  looking  to  the  industries  and  saying  that  the  industries  are 
competing  with  our  schools,  that  the  industries  are  taking  our 
teachers.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  in  Massachusetts 
or  in  most  of  the  other  states,  but  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
my  own  state.  In  1890  Vermont  had  forty-four  young  women 
in  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  only  forty-four  women  from  Vermont  who  were  having  the 
privileges  of  colleges  and  universities.  Today,  in  our  own  state, 
there  are  five  hundred  young  Avomen  in  Vermont  institutions,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  are  attending  the  higher  institutions 
outside  the  state.  Do  you  not  see  that  our  problem  here  is  a 
very  peculiar  one  ?     Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  young 
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woman  entered  the  teaching  profession  as  being  the  most  desirable 
occnpation  in  which  she  conld  engage  at  that  particnlar  time. 
Her  daughter,  jnst  as  much  inclined  toward  teaching,  and  a  per- 
son of  the  type  that  formerly  went  right  into  the  schools,  is  not 
going  into  the  industries.  The  girls  of  this  type  are  going  to 
college,  and  we  have  lost  them  very  largely  from  the  teaching 
profession,  and  they  will  stay  lost,  and  we  will  continue  to  lose 
them  until  such  time  as  we  have  a  teacher-training  that  will 
appeal  to  young  women  of  high  ambitions  in  the  same  way  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  appeal  to  them  at  the  present  time. 

To  some  extent  we  have  met  the  first  difficulty.  We  have 
raised  salaries — not  so  much  as  they  ought  to  be  raised,  or  as 
much  as  they  will  be  raised ;  but  that  is  the  least  difficult  of  all 
the  problems  that  confront  the  public  school  systems  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  will  raise  the  money,  and  the  people  will  be  glad 
to  do  it.  Wherever  they  have  been  made  aware  of  what  the 
difficulties  are,  they  have  met  the  situation.  We  were  told  the 
other  day  of  one  city  in  Pennsylvania  that,  without  authority 
from  the  legislature,  on  the  mere  promise  of  the  governor  of  the 
state  that  he  would  back  them  in  the  legislature,  had  plunged 
itself  in  debt  over  ten  million  dollars.  People  will  meet  the 
financial  part  of  the  problem. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  meet  the  second  difficulty  of  the 
lack  of  the  formulary  side  of  the  teaching  profession,  unless  it 
comes  about  that  we  have  a  better  trained  group  of  teachers  who 
can  be  relied  upon  to  assist  in  the  professional  side  of  school 
management.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  to  have  teachers  co-operate 
in  the  making  of  the  courses  of  study,  to  have  them  help  to  deter- 
mine educational  policies,  to  have  them  aid  in  determining  what 
the  final  certification  shall  be;  but  I  wish  you  could  put  yourself 
in  the  position  of  an  administrator  for  a  few  minutes  and  see  his 
side  of  the  problem.  If  you  have  ever  had  any  experience  in 
trying  to  get  teachers  of  the  training  of  those  in  our  public  schools 
to  assist  in  the  making  of  a  course  of  study,  you  have  met  one 
serious  problem.     If  you  have  ever  had  teachers  of  the  training 
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that  is  ordinarily  obtained  by  teachers  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, particularly  in  the  smaller  places,  come  in  and  try  to  help 
you  develop  a  plan  of  administration,  you  have  had  another  great 
big  problem.  If  you  have  ever  tried  to  have  teachers  help  you 
determine  what  a  certification  plan  ought  to  be,  you  have  again 
met  with  difficulties. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  experience  we  had  in  Vemiont.  Our 
life  certificates  have  been  issued  in  general  to  a  little  over  two  per 
cent  of  our  teaching  population  for  the  past  four  years — that  is, 
less  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  our  teachers  have  secured  life 
certificates.  According  to  figures  on  which  we  were  working  the 
other  day,  out  of  a  teaching  population  of  three  thousand  I  have 
received  nearly  two  thousand  applications  for  life  certificates — 
and  our  teachers  knew  exactly  what  the  requirements  for  life 
certificates  were. 

We  come,  it  seems  to  me,  immediately  to  our  third  problem  in 
the  answer  to  our  second.  We  must  have  a  different  type  of 
teaching,  a  different  type  of  training,  from  any  that  we  now 
possess,  before  any  considerable  amount  of  responsibility  can  be 
put  upon  the  teaching  profession  for  assistance  along  the  lines  in 
which  we  believe  teachers  should  assist.  In  offering  a  remedy 
for  our  third  difficulty,  the  selection  of  proper  teacher  training 
facilities,  I  shall  probably  say  some  things  that  may  appear  to 
you  to  be  decidedly  radical,  unless  you  understand  exactly  the 
point  of  view  from  which  I  speak.  The  last  legislature  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  so  arranged  matters  as  to  leave  us,  in  August 
of  this  year,  without  one  solitary  remnant  of  a  normal  school. 
We  stand  today  without  one  thing  in  Vermont  in  the  nature  of  a 
teacher-training  institution,  except  only  our  imaginations  and 
ambitions  in  that  respect.  We  have  not  even  the  instructors 
from  the  old  system  that  must  be  employed  in  the  new.  We  have 
not  the  buildings.  We  have  not  even  the  grounds.  In  fact,  I 
was  surjjrised  the  other  day  to  find  that  we  did  not  even  have  a 
grand  piano  that  we  thought  we  had,  because  it  was  discovered 
that  it  had  a  cracked  sounding-board ! 
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'Now,  with  this  view  in  my  mind,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  ambitions  we  have  in  reference  to  the  new  institu- 
tion. First  of  all^  we  shall  not  establish  the  normal 
school.  Practically  I  think  it  may  be  abolished.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  young  j)6rson  after  com- 
pleting the  high  school  course  wants  to  go  to  school  any  more. 
They  want  to  go  to  college;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  our  business  colleges  had  profited  very  greatly  by  using  the 
name  of  ''business  college"  rather  than  "business  school,"  or  some 
other  name.  When  a  person  reaches  the  dignity  of  college  atten- 
dance, there  is  a  psychological  effect  about  it;  so  whatever  the 
name  of  our  institution  may  be,  it  will  not  be  a  "school."  I 
cannot  tell  you  exactly  W'hat  the  name  will  be,  because  in  regard 
to  that  I  must  consult  the  State  Board  of  Education  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  legislature,  before  the  institution  is  given  a  name. 

In  the  second  place,  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  insti- 
tution will  be  that  of  high  school  graduation. 

In  the  third  place,  the  course  will  be  four  years  in  length — 
a  complete  course.  We  are  by  no  means  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  make  this  jump  from  two  to  four  years  at 
once  and  get  the  young  people  to  enroll  for  four  years  of  profes- 
sional training;  but  what  is  to  hinder  our  arranging  matters  so 
as  to  allow  people  to  leave  at  the  end  of  any  year?  Has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  we  have  a  precedent  for  that  ?  I  allude  to 
conditions  that  obtained  in  my  own  state  some  years  ago,  when 
the  colleges  both  within  and  outside  our  state,  lost  virtually  all 
the  young  men  among  their  students  during  the  winter  term, 
or  some  part  of  the  year,  when  they  went  out  and  taught  the 
rural  schools ;  and  I  don't  know  but  you  would  find  a  great  many 
people  who  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  instruction  that 
Ave  received  at  that  time  was  superior  to  what  we  are  receiving 
at  the  present  time.  Why  should  not  a  young  woman  or  a  young 
man  who  finds  it  necessary  to  leave,  have  the  possibility  of  going 
out  without  losing  standing  and  earning  enough  money  to  put 
him  or  her  through  the  second  year,  and  then,  if  necessary,  drop 
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out  again  and  after  teaching  for  a  time  return  to  complete  the 
course  ?     But  in  the  main  our  course  will  be  a  four-year  course. 

Having,  then,  determined  that  the  institution  shall  afford  a 
four-year  course  of  collegiate  grade,  with  the  probability  of 
degree-granting  authority,  I  Avant  to  make  one  or  two  statements 
regarding  the  internal  operation  of  the  institution.  I  have  often 
wished  that  I  might  again  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  a 
teacher-training  institution.  I  think  that  many  of  the  experiences 
that  I  have  had  during  the  past  four  years  in  trying  to  administer 
the  state  educational  system  would  be  tremendously  valuable  to 
me.  There  are  a  great  many  things  that  I  said  with  emphasis 
five,  six,  and  seven  years  ago  that  I  would  not  say  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  I  left  unsaid  that 
I  would  say  now.  But  the  trouble  with  this  country  is  that  there 
has  been  no  way  to  make  available  to  teacher  training  institu- 
tions the  results  of  the  observations  of  school  superintendents  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  of  their  work.  If  these  people 
could  find  their  way  into  the  teacher-training  institutions,  their 
assistance  would  be  of  supreme  benefit ;  consequently,  in  the 
organization  of  our  institution  it  will  be  our  aim  to  at  once  make 
it  the  professional  head  of  our  public  school  system,  and  the 
people  who  are  connected  with  the  State  Department  will  be 
connected  with  the  institution,  so  that  the  supervisor  who  goes 
about  the  state  and  sees  a  defect  or  a  virtue  will  be  bringing  it 
back  directly  into  this  institution  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  Moreover,  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  the  professional 
head  of  the  school  system  because  nobody  realizes  any  more 
clearly  than  a  state  school  officer  how  quickly  the  entire  school 
system  can  be  upset.  Were  I  to  be  relieved  of  service  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  this  month,  before  the  summer  came,  it  would 
be  entirely  possible  for  my  successor  to  undo  everything  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  and  throw  the  whole  school  system  into 
a  state  of  confusion.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  make  such  changes 
as'  he  desires  in  the  administration,  but  the  professional  side 
should  be  left  entirely  free  from  sudden  and  important  changes 
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that  have  had  the  effect  during  the  past  few  years  of  making  our 
teachers  dissatisfied.  The  professional  head^  then,  is  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  teacher-training  institution  of  the  State. 

I  have  some  dreams  in  reference  to  the  type  of  course  and  of 
the  work  that  should  be  given  in  an  institution  of  this  sort.  If 
I  am  able  to  have  the  influence  that  I  would  like  to  have,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  shall  find  in  this  institution  an  interminable 
number  of  special  methods  in  the  courses.  If  I  can  have  my 
way  about  it,  we  will  teach  the  young  people  what  an  "inductive" 
lesson  is,  because  some  time  they  may  have  to  go  into  jSTew  York 
or  ISTew  Hampshire  and  take  a  teacher's  examination,  and  then 
they  will  need  to  know  what  it  is!  We  shall  not  teach  many  of 
the  things,  at  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  that  have  ordinarily  been 
crowding  the  curriculum  in  our  normal  school  to  the  extent  of 
depriving  the  young  persons  of  some  of  the  fundamental  things. 
Perhaps  I  am  touching  on  dangerous  ground,  but  I  am  going  to 
suggest  this,  that  the  person  who,  in  my  judgment,  is  best  fitted 
to  teach  English  in  the  upper  grades  or  in  the  high  school  is  one 
who  herself  knows  a  great  deal  about  English,  who  enjoys  it,  and 
who  has  just  one  other  feature — who  has  been  made  semi-conscious 
of  her  own  methods  in  procuring  her  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
If  we  could  have  young  women  of  that  stamp  and  young  men  of 
that  stamp  going  out  into  our  schools^  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  forego  all  the  special  method  work  in  the  teaching  of  English. 
We  often  teach  considerable  in  reference  to  psychology,  but  I  am 
amazed  constantly  in  my  oavu  experience  to  see  how  little  this 
actually  carries  over  into  the  schoolroom.  Yet,  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  one  of  the  first  things  we  come 
to  is  the  drill,  the  motor  control  governed  by  principles  of  habit 
formation.  The  teacher  forgets  all  about  ''resulting  satisfac- 
tion," and  relies  on  ''frequency."  Why  should  not  our  teachers 
psychologically  explain  somewhat  the  implications  of  habit  forma- 
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tion  in  connection  with  this  whole  matter  ? 

The  second  feature — the  second  service  to  be  rendered  by  the 
institution  will  be  connected  with  the  high  schools.  The  time  is 
past  when  any  teacher-training  school  can  calmly  sit  off  by  itself 
and  say,  "If  students  want  to  come  here,  all  right  and  well ;  if 
they  do  not,  our  salaries  go  on  just  the  same."  I  am  quoting 
what  the  principal  of  a  normal  school  said  only  about  five  years 
ago.  The  per  capita  cost  in  that  school  at  the  present  time  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  $1,200 — but  his  salary  is  going  on  just  the 
same.  The  time  is  past  for  that  attitude  to  be  maintained.  We 
must  reach  out  and  get  our  girls,  and  for  the  present  we  must 
support  in  our  public  schools  training  classes  for  teachers,  and  we 
must  give  in  these  training  classes  work  that  will  be  comparable 
to  the  work  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  central  institution.  Then 
the  young  woman  going  through  this  for  one  year  will  be  required 
to  go  out  and  teach  for  a  year  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
our  central  teacher-training  institution.  When  she  enters  the  train- 
ing class  she  enters  the  teacher-training  institution.  During  that 
period  there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  who 
will  develop  into  very  promising  teachers.  Such  people  come  to 
the  central  institution  for  their  work ;  but  always  in  a  gToup  of 
one  hundred  people  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  who  ought  never 
to  go  beyond  that  one  year  of  training.  Today  we  are  rather 
forced  to  listen  to  the  argument  so  often  advanced  by  these  people : 
"'Here  it  has  cost  us  two  years  getting  the  training,  and  now  you 
are  going  to  shut  us  out  and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  teach." 
We  will  not  permit  that  argument.  They  will  get  their  training 
while  at  home,  and  the  expense  will  be  very,  very  moderate. 

I  will  pass  to  the  third  service  that  we  are  anticipating  our 
institution  will  furnish — namely,  that  of  extension  work.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  at  once  agree  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  extension 
work  with  an  institution  of  this  sort,  but  again  I  want  to  changa 
the  type  of  extension  work  from  that  which  is  so  largely  profes- 
sional to  a  type  of  work  in  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
community  will  be  glad  to  find  themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder 
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with  our  teachers  in  the  classroom  in  that  intimate  association 
that  will  mean  so  much  for  tlie  23arents  and  for  the  teachers.  Our 
training  class  teachers  in  the  high  schools  will  furnish  the  nucleus 
for  such  a  stafi. 

The  fourth  service  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  peculiar  to  Vermont. 
In  that  State  we  have  perhaps  fifty  young  persons  who  went  into 
two  and  three-teacher  high  schools  last  fall,  and  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  had  to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. These  young  people,  if  they  are  sincere,  as  most  of  them 
are,  are  wasting  their  lives  in  trying  to  bring  up  these  subjects. 
If  they  are  not  sincere,  the  children  ai"e  losing  in  the  subjects. 
It  is  a  calamity.  We  propose,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make  the 
teacher-training  institution  available  for  these  persons,  so  that  the 
moment  they  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  this 
sort  they  can  register  in  our  institutions,  and  the  persons  there 
with  whom  they  are  registered,  knowing  the  course  of  study  and 
the  text  book  they  have  to  use,  will  be  able  to  furnish  them  such 
instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  heads  above  water 
until  they  have  completed  the  year.  For  ourselves,  I  can  see 
nothing  that  will  be  of  larger  service  to  this  group  in  our  smaller 
high  schools  than  a  helping  hand  of  that  sort. 

I  want  to  mention  the  matter  of  the  summer  school.  Under 
our  particular  method  of  certifying  teachers,  it  is  financially  worth, 
while  for  a  teacher  to  attend  summer  school,  and  I  believe  we 
may  look  forward  again  to  what  we  have  had  in  the  past,  when 
one  out  of  every  three  teachers  will  be  in  the  summer  school. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  bring  to  your 
attention  these  points: 

There  are  three  rather  distinct  causes  for  the  difiiculties  that 
confront  us  in  reference  to  our  school  problems. 

The  first  of  these,  relating  to  salary,  is  one  that  is  easily  settled, 
and  is  being  solved  as  time  passes. 

The  second,  dealing  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  in  con- 
nection with  their  work  because  of  forms,  reports,  etc.,  is  not 
so  easily  cured,  but  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  the  point  where 
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people  are  willing  to  take  teachers  wlio  are  competent  into  their 
confidence  ajid  have  them  help  in  the  professional  side  of  school 
work.  But  this  depends  on  our  solution  to  the  third  problem,  the 
securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  young  women  who  can  be  given 
adequate  training  to  make  of  them  well-educated  teachers,  and  this 
demands  a  new  type,  or  a  changed  type,  of  teacher-training  insti- 
tution, one  that  I  believe  must  essentially  be  controlled  by  the 
state.  In  our  own  state  such  an  institution  will  have  five  dis- 
tinct services: 

1.  Taking  young  women  who  have  been  graduated  from  a  high 
school,  and  giving  them  a  four-year  course. 

2.  Taking  young  women  who  can  stay  at  home  for  a  year  and 
attend  a  teacher-training  class  in  their  local  high  school. 

3.  Extension  work. 

4.  Correspondence  work. 

5.  Summer  school  work. 


Teacher-Training  is  Indispensable. 
Shall  it  be  Raised  to  Collegiate  Rank  ? 

Arthue  C.  Boyden^ 

pKiJsrciPAL,,  State  JSTormal  School^ 

Bridgewatee^  Mass. 

f """'"""° '"""'I  AK  is  a  great  educator  in  spite  of  its  terrible  aspects. 

I     \X^    i   li" '^ve  are  keeu  and   alert,   we  shall   learn   the  les- 

I      W     I   sons  of  the  past  war.     "He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear 

I  I    let  him  hear."     The  leaders  of  thought  feel  that  we 

a:iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii(il    are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  commerce,  in- 

I  I    dustrial  relations,  religion  and  education.     jSTow  is 

I  i    the  time  to  lay  the   foundations   for  the   improved 

03iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii[^  .         '^    ^  .  .      ,      ;; 

constructive  work  that  is  sure  to  come  m  the  future. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  war  on  education  are  manifest.  War 
vindicated  the  value  of  American  democratic  education.  Auto- 
cratic educcation  has  been  lauded  as  the  acme  of  efficiency,  and  de- 
mocratic education  had  been  severely  criticised  as  weak,  inaccurate 
and  inefficient.  We  are  not  blind  to  our  weaknesses,  but  the  gene- 
ration of  young  men  fresh  from  school  and  college  that  made  up 
the  bulk  of  our  anny  and  navy  proved  that  their  education  had 
made  them  capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  j)oint  of  efficiency  and 
patriotism.  The  same  generation  of  young  women  were  ready 
to  meet  their  part  of  the  crisis  with  courage  and  ability.  When 
this  body  of  young  Americans  reached  France,  after  the  brief  time 
of  training  which  was  at  their  disposal,  two  characteristics  came 
into  such  prominence  that  they  aroused  special  comment  in  Eu- 
rope, namely,  their  keen  intelligence  and  their  wonderful  morale. 
They  understood  why  they  were  over  there  and  they  entered  into 
the  new' problem  with  that  power  of  skillful  initiative  that  brought 
results.  The  willingness  of  all  classes  to  unite  for  the  common 
cause  developed  a  spirit  that  became  invincible.     The  time  was 
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short,  but  it  proved  the  possibilities  of  a  democratic  education  that 
was  enlisted  for  idealism. 

A  second  effect  of  the  war  has  been  the  growing  realization  by 
the  public  of  the  vital  importance  of  education  in  a  democracy , 
that  safety  alone  rests  in  intelligent  citizenship.  As  a  result,  edu- 
cation, both  religious  and  secular,  is  receiving  marked  attention. 
The  sentiment  is  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  an  adequate  compen- 
sation for  teachers,  a  just  recognition  of  the  importance  of  their 
work.  The  shortage  of  teachers  without  doubt  is  having  a  strong 
influence  in  this  direction,  but  thoughtful  people  are  not  so  much 
disturbed  by  the  present  lack  in  numbers  as  by  the  large  number 
of  untrained  teachers  who  have  drifted  into  the  work.  The  public 
is  ready  for  forward  movements  in  education,  financially  and  pro- 
fessionally. 

The  war  also  has  taught  us  the  value  of  intensive  training  un- 
der the  right  methods.  A  large  number  of  young  people  had  to 
be  trained  for  leadership  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Tests  of 
intelligence  and  of  capacities  were  formulated  and  put  into  prac- 
tice on  a  large  scale.  At  first,  these  were  met  by  sneers,  but  grad- 
ually this  new  educational  instrument  has  proved  its  value. 
Though  in  its  infancj^,  the  movement  bids  fair  to  be  developed 
through  continued  experimentation  into  a  most  valuable  factor  in 
all  education.  The  method  of  training  that  produced  results  has 
been  known  to  us  as  "learning  to  know  through  doing."  It  has 
been  called  the  "problem  or  project  method,"  in  which  a  definite 
goal  was  set  up  and  interest  aroused  in  the  attainment  of  the  end 
that  was  sought.    The  training  work  was  thoroughly  motivated. 

On  these  foundations,  intensified  by  the  war,  we  are  to  build  the 
new  structure  of  a  more  demt)cratic  education.  The  first  step 
is  to  make  teaching  a  profession  rather  than  a  job.  The  present  is 
the  psychological  moment  to  begin  this  movement.  The  problem 
of  the  financial  compensation  of  the  teacher  is  on  its  way  to  a  rea- 
sonable solution,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  teaching  will  al- 
ways be  one  of  the  professions  that  will  demand  idealism  from  its 
members.  For  many,  teaching  is  already  a  profession,  but  for  the 
mass  this  is  not  yet  true. 
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What  are  the  elements  of  a  professional  preparation?  To  find 
the  answer  we  must  turn  to  the  professions  already  established. 
Law,  medicine  and  engineering  are  three  typical  illustrations  of 
professions  that  have  well-established  schools  of  preparation.  There 
are  five  elements  recognized  in  these  professional  schools  as  essen- 
tial,—  (1)  An  adequate  curriculum,  in  which  theory  and  practice 
are  linked  in  vital  relations.  We  are  not  trying  at  this  time  to  de- 
fine this  curriculum  for  teachers,  but  able  minds  are  at  work  on 
the  problem.  This  is  notably  true  of  Dr.  Bagley  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  who  has  recently  brought  out  his  tentative  curriculum 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers;  (2)  Professional  stand- 
ards, by  which  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  is  tested.  These 
are  still  to  be  worked  out  for  teachers.  The  fact  that  a  person  has 
spent  a  certain  number  of  years  in  an  institution  and  passed  some 
academic  examinations  is  no  ])Tooi  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  pro- 
fessional work;  (3)  A  professional  code  which  embodies  the  ideals 
of  professional  action.  This  code  for  teachers  is  still  in  the  mak- 
ing; (4)  An  opportunity  for  a  certain  amount  of  differ entiatioyi 
of  preparation  for  well  defined  fields  of  activity.  Certainly,  in 
teaching,  the  factors  of  various  personalities  and  of  different 
grades  of  schools  must  be  recognized;  (5)  An  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  the  attainments  of  a  required  standard  of  preparation, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  degree.  The  public  expects  this  attest  of 
probable  qualifications  for  exj^ert  practice  in  accepted  professions 
of  today.  Teaching  will  not  be  a  true  profession  until  these  ele- 
ments are  provided  for.  Mere  increase  of  compensation  will  not 
produce  the  desired  result.  It  may  cause  only  a  rush  for  the  well- 
paid  jobs. 

There  are  two  serious  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  To 
some  they  become  objections.  The  first  is  the  limited  period  of 
time  given  by  a  great  many  to  the  work  of  teaching.  This  is  a  fact 
that  must  be  met.  If  the  premises  are  correct  that  on  the  education 
of  the  children  and  youth  depends  the  life  of  a  true  democracy, 
that  the  public  now  believes  in  education  as  never  before,  and  that 
true  teaching  is  a  profession,  then  no  other  course  is  open  to  us. 
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Because  a  person  expects  to  teach,  only  three  or  four  years,  is  tlie 
State  justified  in  providing  only  an  inadequate  preparation  for 
that  j)erson  ?  Are  the  children  who  hapjjen  to  have  that  person  for 
those  years  to  be  defrauded  of  their  full  rights  to  the  best  education 
possible  because  the  teacher  is  only  partially  prepared  ?  Are  we 
to  grade  the  amount  of  preparation  of  teachers  by  the  number  of 
years  they  expect  to  teach  ?  Are  we  to  give  only  the  minimum 
preparation  with  the  hope  that  after  the  teacher  finds  that  she  is 
to  continue  in  the  work  longer  than  she  expected  she  will  try  really 
to  find  herself,  at  summer  schools  ?  Suppose  a  teacher  does  leave 
the  schoolroom  after  a  short  period  to  become  the  head  of  a  home, 
has  the  State  lost  anything  by  adequately  fitting  her  to  understand 
children  and  the  best  way  of  training  them  into  good  citizens  ? 
Good  things  cost,  but  is  tliere  any  other  way  of  developing  a  true 
democracy  except  by  filling  our  public  schools  with  the  best  trained 
teachers  ? 

The  second  difiiculty  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  immature  high 
school  graduate  now  enters  at  once  on  her  short  professional  train- 
ing for  teaching  without  any  intermediate  cultural  or  liberal  edu- 
cation. This  also  is  a  real  difficulty.  The  tendency  of  the  other 
j)rofessions  is  to  require  more  or  less  collegiate  work  of  a  broad 
type  as  the  best  foundation  for  the  professional  training.  There  is 
also  another  tendency,  namely,  to  make  this  cultural  training  bear 
to  a  certain  .degree  on  the  j)refessional  training  which  is  to  follow. 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  make  this  cultural  study  by  the  teacher 
have  a  direct  professional  purjjose,  for  we  are  slowly  learning  that 
cultural  study  when  it  is  motivated  attains  its  greatest  value. 
There  is  every  reason  why  this  broad  training  should  be  recognized 
for  the  definite  purpose  of  training. 

This  is  a  Conference  of  Eural  Schools,  and  you  are  asking  what 
have  these  points  to  do  with  the  j^roblem  under  consideration  ?  Are 
teachers  in  rural  schools  to  be  thus  elaborately  equipped?  The 
State  has  placed  itself  firmly  on  the  principle  that  the  State  is  a 
unit ;  that  equal  opportunities  for  democratic  education  are  given 
all  the  children  of  the  State  wherever  they  reside;  that  it  is  for 
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the  interest  of  the  richer  eonmiunities  to  contribute  financially  to 
those  less  fortunate.  If  this  is  true  for  the  distribution  of  four 
million  of  dollars  annually,  it  is  also  true  for  the  distribution  of 
trained  teachers.  It  is  often  the  case  that  requirements  of  a  small 
rural  community  demand  even  more  professional  skill  than  the 
well-graded  room  in  a  routine  city  system  under  complete  expert 
supervision. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  start  the  movement  toward 
the  professional  training  of  teachers.  The  movement  has  spread 
to  every  state  in  the  Union.  Then  came-  the  organization  of  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service,  and  this 
is  now  a  fixed  feature  in  all  educational  systems.  Then  came  the 
college  movement  for  departments  of  education  with  postrgraduate 
courses  for  the  preparation  of  educational  experts,  and  this  has 
spread  to  all  the  large  colleges  of  the  country.  jSTow  comes  the 
movement  for  placing  teacliing  in  the  position  of  a  real  profes- 
sion. Other  states  are  leading  in  this  movement.  Massachu- 
setts must  rise  to  its  opportunities 


A  Basis  of  Appeal  to  Young  Men  and  Women 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

Geoege   Allan    Coe^    Superintendent    of    Schools, 
Grafton  and  Upton. 

|imiimriiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic|j^  have  been  listening  to  a  series  of  valuable  ad- 
I  ¥  ^  7  I  dresses  in  which  we  have  had  stated  to  us  the 
I  YY  I  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  lack  of  teachers 
I  I    and  certain   suggestions  looking  toward  the  solu- 

ojiiiiiiiiiiiia I ic^  tion  of  our  difficulty.     Boiled  down  to  barest  essen- 

I  I   tials,  the  situation  amounts  to  this:    (1)   Teachers 

I  I    are    constantly    leaving    the    profession    to    enter 

other  fields.  (2)  The  vacancies  thus  created  and 
those  also  created  by  the  growth  of  the  school  population  are  not 
met  by  a  sufficient  number  of  new  teachers.  (3)  The  welfare  of 
the  country  is  threatened  unless  this  condition  can  be  overcome. 

It  seems  to  me  that  fundamentally  our  problem  is  one  of  proper 
appeal.  We  must  make  the  profession  legitimately  appeal  to 
those  who  are  already  teaching  and  to  those  who  should  teach. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  a  persistent  and  consistent  campaign 
of  personal  influence  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  selecting 
and  training  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  high  schools,  in 
the  normal  schools  and  in  the  colleges,  and  by  superintendents, 
principals,  members  of  school  boards  and  other  city  and  to^vn 
officers  who  have  terms  of  employment  and  the  conditions  of 
teaching  largely  in  their  hands  to  leave  as  they  are  or  to  improve. 

Modern  psychology  teaches  us  that  an  institution  or  profession 
that  hopes  to  either  succeed  or  survive  must  satisfy  our  instinc- 
tive cravings.  Carleton  Parker,  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association,*  listed  a  few  instincts  which  he  found 
operative   in   economic   and  industrial   life.     Some   of   these   in- 

*American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  VIII  No.  1,  March,  1918. 
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stincts  are  especially  involved  in  our  problem,  and  it  is  to  them, 
among  other  things,  that  I  believe  we  should  direct  our  appeal. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  parental  instinct,  A  large  number 
of  young  women  become  and  remaiin  teachers  because  of  their 
love  for  children.  A  frequent  expression  I  hear  from  the  lips 
of  teachers  seeking  positions  is  that  a  particular  grade  is  jDre- 
ferred  "Because  I  like  to  work  with  children  of  that  age."  Pref- 
erence for  one  age  rather  than  another  is,  perhaps,  due  to  acci- 
dents of  training,  but  it  is  clear  in  such  cases  that  love  of  children 
is  a  considerable  factor.  This  manifestation  of  the  parental  in- 
stinct should  be  recognized  and  should  be  the  basis  of  appeal  for 
many  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching.  There  is  no  better 
motive,  and  none  will  go  farther  toward  the  making  of  a  good 
teacher.  It  will  get  us  teachers  who  are  most  worth  while  and 
who  will  be  happiest  at  teaching. 

We  overlook  this  instinct  and  its  relative,  the  sex  instinct, 
when  we  make  regulations  to  the  effect  that  married  women,  and 
especially  mothers,  may  not  enter  or  remain  on  teaching  staffs. 
Retaining  these  wifely  and  motherly  women  ordinarily  means 
retaining  the  experienced  and  those  generally  best  adapted  to 
teaching.  Furthermore,  it  is  needful  in  order  to  disabuse  the 
puldic  mind,  and  especially  some  of  its  cartoonist  interpreters,  of 
the  notion  that  the  teacher  type  is  unattractive. 

Another  instinct  which  is  a  powerful  factor,  particularly  in 
retaining  teachers,  is  that  Avhich  may  be  variedly  kno^vn  as  the 
instinct  of  workmnnship,  or  of  craftmanship,  or  the  instinct  to 
construct.  The  efficient  teacher  is  usually  the  easiest  to  keep, 
because  the  efficient  teacher  is  a  happy  craftsman.  This  crafts- 
manship may  sometlimes  be  developed  by  good  training  and  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  an  argument  in  favor  of  lengthened  training 
courses  and  greater  thoroughness  in  the  training  process.  Let  us 
not  yield  for  one  moment  to  the  importunities  of  those  who  would 
shorten  the  period  of  training  in  order  to  increase  the  number 
of  teachers.  That,  at  best,  is  a  temporary  device,  doubtful  of 
even  temporary  value.     Let  us  assure  the  prospective  teacher  a 
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training  adequate  to  the  demands  of  well-rendered  service.  If 
I  understand  our  sjilendid  boys  and  girls,  that  will  appeal  to 
them  as  no  short  cut  to  mediocre  work  will.  This  instinct  to 
construct  is  also  to  be  appealed  to  if  we  wish  to  enlist  our  young 
men  and  women  in  the  various  sj)eoial  lines  of  teaching,  where 
great  problems  await  their  solution,  such  as  re-adapting  rural 
schools  to  rural  needs  of  today,  and  the  conduct  of  the  several 
lines  of  educational  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 

Most  mortals  have  a  certain  amount  of  acquisitiveness,  a  mani- 
festation of  the  instinct  to  OA^^l  something.  This  should  receive 
our  recognition.  Salaries  must  be  raised  nmeli  higher,  very  nuich 
higher  than  at  present;  not  merely  in  order  to. meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  but  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  acquire  the  num- 
berless things  that  delight  the  soul  and  incidentally  make  a  better 
teacher.  The  teacher  cannot  be  exj)ected  to  spend  all  of  her 
time  out  of  school  sleeping  and  catling.  It  is  essential  that  the 
teacher  be  able  to  secure  extras,  not  only  in  the  way  of  posses- 
sions, but  also  such  as  satisfy  the  closely  allied  instinct  to  appear 
well.  This  last  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  good  teacher's  equip- 
ment that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  seen  but  two  teachers  who 
succeeded  without  it.  (And  they  were  favored  by  peculiar  con- 
ditions.) Let  us  be  sure  that  we  let  no  teacher  leave  the  profes- 
sion because  we  have  unjustly  appealed  to  this  instinct  and  then 
failed  to  satisfy  it. 

In  every  normal  young  person  there  is  something  which  is 
called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  instinct  for  mastery.  It  is 
manifested  in  the  form  of  a  desire  to  "stand  well,"  or  to  attain 
some  kind  of  power  among  one's  fellows.  In  a  study  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  teaching  profession  in  this  state,  which  I  made  in 
1914,  I  found  that  a  frequent  reason  for  entering  the  profession 
was  the  improved  standing  secured  by  the  teacher  in  the  eyes  of 
friends  and  relatives.  When  making  an  attempt  to  secure  teach- 
ers or  to  increase  the  number  of  candidates  for  teaching,  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  for  while  this  instinct  seems  to  be  univer- 
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sal,  it  is  likely  to  help  us  esjiecially  in  securing  the  more  capable 
individuals  from  some  of  our  newer  racial  stocks.  An  appeal 
to  this  instinct  would  not  only  help  secure  an  increased  supply 
of  teachers,  but  would  bring  us  a  type  of  teacher  that  would  be  a 
good  type  for  several  reasons. 

Finally,  in  this  merely  suggestive  and  incomplete  catalogue, 
I  would  include  our  instinctive  desire  to  secure  control  over  the 
conditions  of  our  existence.  I  do  not  believe  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession will  be  as  attractive  as  it  should  be  to  the  best  until  it  is 
more  autonomous.  The  day  must  come  soon  when  the  teachers 
as  a  whole  will  have  more  of  a  voice  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  schools.  Let  us  speed  that  day  in  the  interest  of  the  Republic 
of  the  future.* 

•Another  fine  Address  by  Deputy-Commissioner  M.  S.  Brooks,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  "Our  Personal 
Responsibility  for  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Teaching  Profession"  will  appear  in  the  June  number  of 
Education.     The  Editor- 
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Our  editorial  about  the  ownership  and  management  of  teachers' 
agencies, — in  a  former  number  of  this  magazine  (see  page  445  of 
March  Education), — elicited  a  number  of  replies,  both  favorable 
and  unfavorable  to  the  position  we  had  taken.  The  interest  shown 
leads  us  to  add  a  word  more  to  the  discussion,  that  we  may,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  plainly  define  the  reasons  upon  which  we  base  our 
opinion.  We  prefer  the  plan  upon  which  most  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies are  proceeding  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  prefer  private 
to  public  ownership  and  management  of  the  railroads,  for  example. 

Teacher-placing  is  an  expert  job,  which  needs  to  be  conducted  on 
strictly  business  principles.  We  believe  that  our  leading  teachers' 
agencies  are  well  manned  and  that  the  character,  experience  and 
impartiality  of  the  managers  are  important  elements  of  success  in 
bringing  demand  and  supply  together  and  so  efficiently  accomplish- 
ing the  end  in  view.  We  sometimes  have  under  the  auspices  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education  or  other  "official"  body,  a  registration 
bureau  at  the  State  capitol  or  other  public  center.  Someone  is  placed 
in  charge, — perhaps  at  the  State's  expense, — being  thus  paid  out  of 
money  raised  by  taxation.  This  means  that  the  public  is  taxed  for 
the  supposed  benefit  of  a  class, — viz.,  the  score  or  hundred,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  teachers  and  schools  that  may,  by  chance,  be  aided 
in  a  given  year  by  such  a  bureau.  The  manager's  salary  is  fixed  and 
constant.  He  has  not  the  incentive  of  having  to  "earn  it  or  starve." 
He  need  not  be  an  experienced  expert.  He  need  do  but  little  save 
to  sit  at  his  desk  and  let  teachers  come  and  register  and  superintend- 
ents come  and  look  over  the  lists  and  make  appointments  for  inter- 
views. Furthermore,  the  State  is  likely  to  tie  him  up  by  various 
rules  and  restrictions  which  curtail  and  handicap  him  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  about  all  that  is  done  in  such  State  bureaus  is 
to  prepare  and  make  available  to  superintendents  lists  of  those 
teachers  who  desire  to  make  a  change,  said  teachers  themselves  furn- 
ishing most  or  all  of  the  information.  Superintendents  or  other 
member  or  members  of  the  School  Board  come  in  and  look  over  the 
lists  and  make  appointments,  with  little  regard  to  anything  but  what 
the  candidates  themselves  have  thus  recorded  at  the  bureau. 

The  point  is  that  such  handling  of  this  delicate  and  important 
matter  cannot  compare  in  efficiency,  apparently,  with  the  expert 
service  of  a  good,  well-manned,  private  teachers'  agency,  which  has 
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got  to  produce  the  goods  or  go  to  the  wall.  The  established  agen- 
cies are  manned  for  the  most  part  by  men  of  experience  in  educa- 
tional conditions  and  work,  men  of  wide  acquaintance  with  schools 
and  teachers,  and  these  men  study  both  the  needs  of  their  patrons 
and  the  qualifications  of  their  registrants,  and  bring  the  two  together, 
not  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  by  the  law  of  fitness.  Therefore,  per- 
sonally, we  should  go  to  a  well-established  agency  for  this  sort  of 
service,  if  we  had  need  of  it,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that  we 
should  consult  our  own  paid  physician,  who  knows  us  intimately  in 
our  own  individual  make-up  and  physical  peculiarities  and  at  the 
same  time  is  known  by  us  as  a  well-trained  and  experienced  diagnos- 
tician, instead  of  either  trying  to  discover  for  ourselves  what  was  the 
matter  and  the  best  remedy,  or  going  to  a  public  dispensary  for  a 
remedy. 


We  consider  the  following  item, — clipped  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes (which  is  published  by  parties  who  also  conduct  a  teachers' 
agency), — as   distinctly  immoral. 

"One  way,  and  a  good  way,  to  open  the  eyes  of  school  boards,  is 
to  quit  and  take  a  better  job.  Eecently  five  high  school  teachers  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin^  did  this;  the  new  jobs  are  better  by  $500 
each  than  were  the  old." 

The  motive  at  the  source  of  this  statement  is  too  apparent  to  be 
overlooked,  even  by  the  casual  reader.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in 
this  teacher  shortage  agitation  and  to  get  busy  doing  something 
worth  while.  Our  readers  will  not,  we  are  sure,  misunderstand  our 
attitude  in  the  matter.  We  are  now,  always  have  been,  and  always 
shall  be  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  advancing  teachers'  salaries 
reasonably  and  improving  their  lot  and  conditions  in  other  respects; 
and  we  fully  believe  in  treating  the  profession  of  teaching  as  one 
of  the  most  honored  and  useful  of  all  human  occupations.  But  we 
think  that  the  agitation  has  become  too  narrow  and  mercenary  and 
is  in  danger  of  defeating  its  own  ends  by  seeming  to  place  the  chief 
emphasis  on  the  material  side  and  to  measure  the  worth  of  teaching 
in  dollars  and  cents  exclusively.  This  spirit  has  been  excited  and 
stimulated  in  the  minds  of  teachers — to  the  danger  point,  A  teacher 
who  is  thinking  constantly  about  the  money  value  of  his  or  her 
services  will  very  soon  cease  to  give  service  that  is  of  much  value 
in  money  or  anything  else.  People  will  not  long  continue  to  pay  for 
what  has  ceased  to  be  of  real  value.  Dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
do  not  command  high  wages  in  any  market, — whatever  the  trade  or 
profession.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  agitation  we  cordially  advise 
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town  and  city  officials  to  do  tlieir  utmost  to  meet  existing  conditions 
produced  by  the  high,  cost  of  living,  in  their  appropriations  for 
teachers'  salaries.  And  we  counsel  every  teacher  to  put  new  interest, 
enthusiasm  and  consecration  into  the  splendid  work  of  teaching. 
In  your  attitude  toward  the  jarofession,  looking  upon  the  bright  side 
and  seeing  the  ojDportunities,  its  appeal  to  that  which  is  human  and 
great  and  noble,  give  yourself  whole-heartedly  to  the  work  of  being 
the  very  best  teacher  that  you  possibly  can  be.  We  are  positive  that 
such  an  attitude  on  your  part  will  win,  in  the  long  run.  The  agi- 
tator will  gradually  fall  to  the  rear  and  drop  out  into  work  that  may 
be  in  some  cases  temporarily  more  remunerative.  But,  in  the  end, 
the  satisfactions  will  balance  largely  on  the  side  of  the  patient, 
faithful,  consecrated  ones  who  say  little,  hut  do  much.  Let  us  change 
the  emphasis  for  a  time  and  try  to  produce  the  goods  that  will  co7n- 
mand  the  market. 


That  was  a  splendid  word  which  Mrs.  Catt,  leader  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Woman  Suffrage  Association,  said  directly  after  the  disap- 
pointing vote  of  Delaware  on  this  question.  "Suffragists,"  she  said, 
"long  ago  eliminated  the  word  'defeat'  from  their  vocabulary."  Here 
is  a  saying  that  may  well  be  adopted  as  a  motto  for  everyone,  in  a 
multitude  of  situations  in  life.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  splendid 
courage  and  determination  to  win,  which  will  "carry  on"  to  victory 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  which  will  sustain,  encourage,  direct 
and  dominate  effort  and  make  the  human  spirit  ultimately  triumph- 
ant over  all  kinds  of  obstacles.  It  is  the  spirit  which  "won  the  war.'"' 
It  is  the  spirit  which  builds  character.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship in  school  and  college.  Upon  it  business  success  is  founded.  It 
expresses  the  essence  of  true  womanhood  and  manhood.  It  is  the 
combination  of  courage  and  faith.  It  is  the  spirit  which  has  won  the 
great  victories  of  the  ages  and  always  will  win  them.  Without  some- 
thing of  this  spirit  the  individual  is  nerveless,  inefficient  and  weak. 
With  it  he  aspires,  achieves  and  conquers.  A  college  class,  or  a  vil- 
lage school  might  well  choose  for  its  motto,  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall, 
to  ring  in  the  ears,  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  to  enshrine  Avithin  the 
heart  of  each  and  every  pupil,  the  phrase  "We  have  eliminated  the 
word  'defeat'  from  our  vocabulary."  Such  a  motto,  would  stimulate 
ambition,  make  for  success,  and  preach  a  splendid  sermon  to  every 
visitor  as  well  as  to  every  pupil  and  send  them  forth  to  fight  for  that 
which  is  worth  while  and  to  stand  unflinchingly  for  truth  and  right. 
God  knows  the  world  needs  this  message.  Let  us  who  are  teachers 
do  our  part  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  and  the  youth 
of  our  land. 
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Senator  Arthur  Capper  (Kansas)  and  Eepresentative  Simeon  D, 
Fess  (Ohio)  have  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  initiating  physical 
education  upon  a  nation-wide  scale.  This  measure  calls  for  the 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  from  the  Federal  treasury  for  the  first 
year,  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  states  according  to  school 
populations.  The  funds  given  to  the  states  will  help  to  establish 
under  independent  state  control,  thorough-going  physical  education 
for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years.  In  order 
to  benefit  from  the  Federal  funds,  states  are  required  to  appropriate 
a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal  allotment  and  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive programme  of  physical  education  for  all  children  between  the 
designated  ages.  We  believe  in  this  measure  as  wise  and  prudent, 
on  economic  as  well  as  on  personal  considerations. 


"How  are  the  former  soldiers  doing  at  college?"  is  a  question 
asked  and  answered  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Summarizing 
returns  to  an  inquiry  made  by  one  of  the  church  boards  of  education, 
the  Bureau  finds  that  as  a  rule  "the  returned  soldier  has  fallen  into 
his  old  stride  and  is  doing  work  about  the  same  as  before  entering 
the  service." 

One  college  president  reported  that  his  ex-soldier  students  had  not 
done  very  well  and  that  they  were  restless  and  found  it  hard  to 
concentrate  on  their  work.  This  same  answer  was  received  from 
another  institution  where  16  ex-service  men  had  registered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Two  of  these  had  withdrawn.  The 
rest  did  not  do  as  well  as  hoped,  because  of  unrest  due  to  indecision 
as  to  the  future  they  wanted  to  follow  and  the  resulting  quandary 
as  to  what  preparation  they  should  make. 

Albion  College,  however,  reported  that  the  majority  of  ex-service 
men  had  done  excellent  work,  especially  those  who  had  been  in 
college  before  entering  the  service.  A  number  of  other  institutions 
reported  their  returned  men  doing  work  above  the  average.  The 
report  from  Missouri  Wesleyan  College  was  that  these  men  were 
doing  far  above  what  they  did  previous  to  the  war,  the  grades  indi- 
cating that  the  work  of  the  service  men  is  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  9  per  cent  students  receiving  all  "A"  grades  were  all  ex-service 
men.  There  were  very  few  failures  among  the  returned  men  at  this 
college,  showing  that  they  realized  the  benefit  of  an  education  and 
the  importance  of  hard,  diligent  work. 

The  majority  of  schools  did  not  accentuate  either  success  or  failure 
of  ex-service  men  in  the  first  semester's  work,  but  on  the  whole  the 
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men  were  reported  as  having  rapidly  readjusted  themselves  to  their 
work. 


One  result  of  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War  is  seen  in  the  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  the  French 
language  and  literature.  The  director  of  the  Middlebury  College 
Summer  Session  states  that  the  French  School  of  1920  was  filled 
in  March,  and  that  on  May  1  the  College  will  begin  booking  appli- 
cants for  the  season  of  1921,  Such  has  been  the  demand  for  places 
in  the  Middlebury  School  of  French  that  four  houses  have  been 
secured  in  addition  to  the  original  assignment,  making  eight  places 
of  residence  in  all. 

It  is  also  announced  that  Middlebury  has  established  a  French  House 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  remain  in  residence  doing  graduate  work  in 
French  through  the  college  year.  In  the  graduate  house  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  life  of  the  French  School  will  be  retained. 
Mademoiselle  Simone  de  la  Souchere  has  been  appointed  as  an  addi- 
tional instructor  on  the  graduate  staff  for  the  year  1920-21.  Similar 
reports  of  increased  interest  in  French  as  a  curriculum  study  are 
coming  in  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 


Book  Reviews 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:- 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  o  .r  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitntions  thus  set,  we  shall  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors, 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

PHYSICS.  By  Willis  E.  Tower,  Charles  H.  Smith,  Charles  M.  Turton 
and  Thomas  D.  Cope.  Based  on  Principles  of  Physics,  by  Tower,  Smith 
and  Burton.  With  seven  plates  and  448  other  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia.    P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company.     Price  $1.35  net. 

It  is  a  marvel  how  so  elaborate  and  richly  illustrated  a  text  book 
can  be  produced,  especially  in  these  days  of  "H.  C.  L.",  at  so  low  a  price. 
The  needs  and  capacity  of  the  average  pupil  have  been  steadily  kept  in 
mind  in  preparation  of  the  book, — a  point  often  overlooked  by  the 
learned  authors  of  school  texts.  The  subject  of  Physics  should  be  inter- 
esting to  and  within  the  comprehension  of  the  student  of  either  sex  in 
our  schools  and  colleges.  It  has  sometimes  been  treated  in  text  book 
and  classroom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  dry  and  difficult.  This  book 
will  prove  to  be  as  interesting  as  a  novel  to  the  ordinary  student. 
Facts  and  principles  are  clearly  set  forth  and  the  problems  presented 
are  closely  related  to  every-day  experience.  Yet,  withal,  the  book  is 
thorough  and  .scholarly  throughout.  The  educated  man  or  woman  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  so  pleasingly  set  forth  by  these! 
authors ;  and  schools  seeking  a  text  book  upon  the  subject  will  make  no 
mistake  in  giving  it  a  very  careful  consideTation. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATIVE  BOOKIvEEPING.  Introductory  Course. 
By  Charles  F.  Rittenhouse,  C.  P.  A.  Script  by  Edward  C.  Mills.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company, 

Modern  business  has  had  a  marvelous  development  and  in  theory  and 
practice  is  utterly  different  from  what  it  was  iifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  principles  of  the  science  and  the  pedagogy  of  the  subject  have 
come  to  light  in  these  later  days,  and  bookkeeping  and  accounting  stand 
approved  as  a  recognized  subject  for  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
and  a  necessity  for  the  business  man.  This  book  is  a  sort  of  last  or, 
to  say  the  least,  latest  word  on  bookkeeping.  It  is  sufficiently  full  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  give  the  student  abundant  practice  in 
the  application  of  the  principles  set  forth.  At  the  same  time'  it  is 
made   real,   and   interesting,   by   the   concrete,   story   form   of   the   illus- 
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trative  examples.     A  very  satisfactory  "course"  for  business  colleges  and 
private  use. 

BAENABY  EUDGE.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by  Leon  H.  Vin- 
cent, Litt.  D.     The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  Living  Literature  Series,  of  which  Richard  Burton, 
Ph.  D.  is  editor-in-chief.  It  puts  the  whole  of  this  long  novel  into  a 
convenient  and  practical  shape  for  school  use,  in  excellent,  clear  type, 
in  a  volume  of  881  pages.  It  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth  and  we  heartily 
commend  it  for  class  use.  The  notes,  given  with  chaptel-  references, 
are  found  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the  book. 

In  the  same  series  as  the  above  we  have  HUXLEY,  Autobiography 
and  Essays.  Edited  by  Brander  Matthews.  Price  67  cents.  This  is 
bound  uniform  with  the  other  book  and  is  of  handy  size  and  attractive 
in  external  appearance.  We  foresee  a  large  place  for  this  series  of 
English  texts  in  the  esteem  of  both  students  and  teachers  of  English. 

EMERSON  AND  BETTS  HYGIENE  AND  HEALTH.  Books  one  and 
two.  By  Charles  P.  Emerson  and  George  Herbert  Betts.  Illustrated. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company. 

A  progressive  series  of  text  books  for  the  grades,  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  inculcating  right  ideals  and  habits  of  living, 
guided  by  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  the  bodily  needs,  faculties 
and  interests.  Thoroughly  practical  while  at  the  same  time  founded  on 
latest  discoveries  and  knowledge  of  scientific  principles. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  Walter  C. 
Bronson,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Brown  University.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  history  and  the  literature  of 
a  people  or  a  period,  the.  one  from  the  other.  The  present  volume  is 
as  much  a  history  as  it  is  a  book  on  literature.  It  reflects  the  life  of 
the  period  covered  while  giving  a  careful  account  of  the  expression  of 
that  life  in  the  writings  of  such  influential  men  and  women  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Timothy  Dwight,  Washington  Irving,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Henry  James,  etc.,  etc.  A  fine  tribute  is  given  to 
the  splendid  work  that  the  men  and  women  of  America  have  done  for 
the  country  and  the  world  in  the  past  three  centuries.  This  book  will 
do  its  part  in  the  schools  and  in  the  hands  of  individual  readers,  in 
promoting  a  true  sense  of  values  and  a  real  Americanism,  which  is  so 
great  a  desideratum  in  these  later  days  of  alien  inundation. 
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MODEEN  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOL  PEACTICE.  By  George  E.  Free- 
land.     The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  ex-teacher  who  reads  this  book  will  long  to  go  back  to  the 
schoolroom  again  and  put  in  practice  some  of  the  interesting  and 
admirable  new  ideas  and  methods  herein  recommended.  The  reviewer 
was  once  a  teacher, — and  that  is  the  impression  made  upon  him  as  he 
has  read  and  re-read  the  interesting  and  suggestive  chapters  here  pre- 
sented. They  make  clear  the  great  superiority  of  the  present  over  the 
former  methods.  For  one  thing,  the  author  gives  a  very  full  and 
explicit  statement  of  the  "problem"  method  of  teaching.  The  necessity 
of  making  the  pupil  think  as  a  means  of  making  him  really  learn,  is 
most  lucidly  set  forth  and  commends  itself  as  soon  as  stated.  This  idea 
alone  is  ^vorth  the  price  of  the  book  to  any  teacher.  It  will  transform, 
in  all  probability,  his  method  in  the  classroom.  It  wll  also  transform 
the  class ;  and  if  there  is  or  has  been  any  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
discipline,  this  difficulty  will  disappear.  The  methods  recommended  in 
this  volume  will  bring  interest  where  there  has  been  indifference, — or 
worse.  They  will  make  happy  pupils  and  happy  teachers  and  happy 
parents.  Every  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  required  by  the  school 
board  to  own,  read  and  pass  an  examination  on  this  book.  Such  a 
requirement  would  set  forward  teaching  at  least  a  century.  And  the 
state  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  revolution. 

THE  WOEST  BOYS  IN  TOWN.  By  Eev.  James  L.  Hill,  D.  D.  The 
Stratford  Company,  32  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     Price  $2.50. 

Mechanically  a  superior  example  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  A  collec- 
tion of  the  liveliest  and  most  inspiring  short  addresses  to  joung  people  of 
both  sexes.  A  very  suggestive  book  for  all  who  work  with  boys  and 
girls,  or  with  young  men  and  women.  Each  of  the  thirty-five  chapters 
of  the  book  is  a  short  talk  built  around  some  striking  idea  or  phrase, 
as  "The  Worst  Boys  in  Town,"  "Fares  Please,"  "Becoming  a  Lady." 
Throughout,  these  talks  contain  a  fine  mental  and  spiritual  appeal  for 
character-building. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GEOUP  DANCES.  By  J.  C.  Elson,  M.  D.,  and 
Blanche  M.  Trilling.  45  illustrations.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price 
$1.75   net. 

This  book  commends  itself  for  its  sound  theory  and  the  simple  and 
practical   suggestions  which  it  offers  to  leaders   of   social  groups. 

Part  I  contains  chapters  on  "Social  Mixers  and  Acquaintance  Games," 
"Active  Games  of  Tag,"  "Parlor  and  House  Party  Games,"  "Games  vnth 
Pencil    and   Paper,"    and   "Stunts."     Part    II   treats   of   "Group   Dances," 
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while  Part  III  takes  up  "Singing  Games  and  Dances  especially  Adapted 
to  Children." 

The  teacher,  parent  or  social  leader  will  find  in  this  book  practical 
and  suitable  material  for  almost  any  occasion  or  any  social  group  of 
either  yoiithful  or  mature  persons.  All  this  material  is  a  rich  contri- 
bution towards  the  development  of  those'  active  social  habits  and  whole- 
some recreations  which  are  in  a  large  measure  essential  to  the  joy  of 
living. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CENTER.  By  L.  J.  Hanifan,  State  Supervisor  of 
Eural  Schools  in  West  Virginia.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  Price 
$1.52 

A  concise  and  practical  book  writ  ten  from  the  standpoint  of  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  and  practical  exp  erience  with  the  problems  of  rural 
life.  Hence  it  is  made  adaptable  to  the  varying  conditions  in  any  aver- 
age rural  community.  Though  it  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  normal 
and  training  schools,  it  will  furnish  the  teacher,  supervisor,  superin- 
tendent or  any  rural  community  leader  with  the!  definite,  concrete  aid 
so  valuable  for  successful  leadership. 

SCIENCE  OF  HO]ME  AND  COMMUNITY.  A  text  book  in  general 
science  by  Gilbert  H.  Trafton  of  the  Mankato  Normal  School,  Minnesota. 
578  pages.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.40. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  and  teachable  text  books  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  important  subject.  It  is  distinctive  in  plan  and  organ- 
ization of  subject  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  frankly  breaks  away 
from  any  definite  idea  of  preparation  for  later  science  work  and  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  present  needs  and  interests  of  boys  .and  girls  of  the 
early  adolescent  age.  Hence  it  attempts  to  interpret  to  the  child  the 
numerous  applications  of  science  with  which  he  is  most  likely  to  come 
in  contact.  Foiir  types  of  -practical  w^ork  are  outlined  as  follows : 
laboratory  exercises,  demonstrations,  field  exercises,  and  projects.  This 
appears  to  be  a  very  important  feature,  since  it  renders  the  text  easily 
adaptable  to  the  varying  interests  of  individual  pupils  and  communities. 

FOOD  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  THE  WELL:  How  to  Select  It  and 
How  to  Cook  It.  By  Margaret  P.  Thompson,  R.  N.  World  Book  Com- 
jjany,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.     Price  $1.00. 

A  very  convenient  and  practical  little  volume.  It  is  filled  with 
definite  aids,  proven  receipts,  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  convalescent,  the  sick  and  the  well,  as  reg-ards  a  well-bal- 
anced diet.     It  is  well  indexed. 
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TEACHING  BY  PROJECTS.  A  Basis  for  Purposeful  Study;j  By 
Charles  A.  McIMurrj-.     Macmillan   Company.     Price  $1.32. 

Any  intelligent  teacher  who  carefully  reads,  and  then  reads  again, 
even  the  'first  chapter  only,  of  this  thought-provoking  book,  will  receive 
impressions  that  will  vitally  change  the  direction  and  character  of  his 
or  her  teaching.  Project  teaching  is  the  latest  word  of  pedagogy.  It 
is  far  more  than  that ;  it  is  a  great  idea  and  method  that  bids  fair 
to  relieve  the  dull,  benumbing  routine  of  school  life  and  transform  educa- 
tion into  a  fascinating  drama  wherein  all  is  life,  movement  and  achieve- 
ment. The'  project  method  is  doing  something.  It  is  discovery,  thought 
and  action.  It  keeps  the  student  alive  and  alert,  instead  of  curbing  his 
energy,  dulling  his  ambition  and  putting  him  to  sleep.  Every  training 
course  for  teachers  should  include  a  thorough  study  and  discussion  of 
Dr.  McMurry's  very  clear,  full  and  inspiring  presentation  in  this  volume 
of  the  basic  principles  of  the  project  method.  There  are  abundant  spe- 
cific applications  and  illustrations  of  how  to  use  the  method  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  It  is  one  of 
the'  richest  and  most  suggestive  educational  books  of  the  year, — ^the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  educational  minds  of  the  century. 

A  FIELD  AND  LABOEATORY  GUIDE  IN  PHYSICAL  NATURE- 
STUDY.  By  Eliot  R.  Downing,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price, 
postpaid,   $1.10. 

This  valuable  manual  deals  with  common  things  that  make  up  the 
environment  of  every  child, — not  necessarily  the  living  things,  which 
the  author  thinks  have  been  too  much  dwelt  upon  to  the'  exclusion  of 
many  inanimate  things  that  are  equally  interesting  and  proper  subjects 
of  nature-study, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  rocks  and  minerals,  the  stars 
that  stimulate  the'  child's  wonder,  and  even  the  toys  and  home  appli- 
ances which  he  makes  and  with  which  he  plays.  A  wise  teacher  will 
find  many  ways  in  which  to  use  this  manual,  and  many  a  boy  or  girl 
will  find  its  pages  suggestive'  and  delightful. 

THE  LIGHT.  An  Educational  Pageant.  By  Catherine  T.  Bryce, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly    Press. 

An  interesting  little  school  play  that  might  well  be  given  throughout 
the  land,  since  it  sets  forth,  dramatically,  the  value  and  high  standing 
of  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
public  to  recognize  their  value  and  give  them  adequate  support. 
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NEW  GEOGEAPHIES.  First  Book.  Second  Book.  By  Ealph  S.  Tarr^ 
F.  G,  S.  A.,  and  Frank  M.  ISIcMurry,  Ph.  D.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Price  96  cents  and  $1.48,  respectively. 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geographies  have  such  an  established  place  in 
tlie  educational  world  that  they  need  no  elaborate  review  notice  here. 
They  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  school  geographies  for  several 
years,  and  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  them 
up-to-date.  The  changes  in  the  geography  of  the  world  caused  by  the 
World  War  make  new  editions  necesary  in  books  of  this  character. 
Even  now,  such  rapid  re-formations  of  boundaries  and  governments 
are  taking  place  that  map-makers  are  in  a  quandary.  However,  the 
purchasing  department  of  any  school  may  rest  assured  that  the  Mac- 
millan Company  will  be  as  nearly  accurate  in  their  maps  and  the  text  of 
this  series  as  it  is  possible  for  any  publishing  house  to  be.  And  mean- 
while, the  schools  must  have  geographies.  Therefore,  examine  the  Tarr 
and   McMurry   Geographies. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  TEACHING.  By  Henry  Parks  Wright,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price  $1.50. 

A  most  timely  book  and  one  that  measures  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  reader,  in  view  of  its  subject  and  the  author's  standing  and  expe- 
rience as  former  Dean  of  the  College,  Yale  University.  After  discussing 
teaching  as  a  profession,  the  author  considers  "objections,"  personal 
qualifications,  educational  preparation,  instruction,  government,  rules 
and  penalties,  teaching  in  college,  suggestions  for  better  schools,  great 
teachers.  These  are  chapter  headings  and  give  hints  of  the  riches  of 
experienced  advice  and  inspiration  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume. 
Wliether  teaching,  about  to  teach,  or  only  remotely  viewing  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  up  this  particular  vocation,  a  young  man  or  woman 
would  be  sure  to  find  counsels  of  greatest  value  between  the  covers  of 
Ihis   book. 

WORD  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Norma  Lippincott  Swan. 
Macmillan.     Price   72  cents. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  book  to  select,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  investigationns  that  have  been  made  by  such  investigators  as 
Leonard  P.  Ayres  and  others,  such  ^vords  in  common  iise  as  are  most 
likely  to  be  misspelled  by  the  average  pupil, — and  to  give  special  drill 
in  spelling  them.  Special  devices  have  been  used  in  presenting  these 
drill  words,  based  iipon  sound  psychological  principles,  for  aiding  the 
IJupils  in  remembering  them.     An  excellent  and  greatly  needed  manual. 
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The  Sociological  Basis  of  Education 

By  G.  V.  Pkice^  Colony,  Kansas. 

f""""""'°""""""tDUCATIO:^  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  new  place  in 

I       r*       I  civilization.      There   are   several  reasons  for  this. 

I        Mm      I  One  powerful  argument  has  been  the  expansion  of 

I                    I  Europe,  due  to  geographical  discovery,  invention, 

^iiiiiiiiiiiNDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  aud  the  growth  of  new  means  of  communication. 

I                    I  Therefore,  education,  broadly  conceived  as  the  ac- 

i                   I  tion  and  interaction  of  the  members  of  society,  has 

43IIIIIIIIIIIIOIIIIIIIIIIIIC<i>  -juiij-  •  1  • 

a  wider  held  01  operation  because  communication 
has  extended  the  range  of  individual  contacts.  But  education  re- 
garded as  systematic  classroom  instruction  is  receiving  a  new  em- 
phasis, as  seen  in  the  building  of  larger  and  more  costly  school 
buildings,  the  attempts  to  equalize  educational  opportunity,  and 
the  nation-wide  movement  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers.  N"o 
doubt,  as  Hugh  McGill  pointed  out  before  the  Conference  of  the 
Superintendents  at  Cleveland,  the  exodus  of  140,000  teachers 
into  other  occupations  within  the  last  two  years  creates  a  serious 
national  problem.  Yet,  I  believe,  that  the  focusing  of  national  in- 
terest in  this  problem  will  soon  relieve  the  situation.  Education 
is  being  discussed  and  cherished  more  at  the  present  time  than  at 
any  previous  period  in  our  history.  While  the  campaign  for  the 
increase  in  compensation  for  teaching  progresses  satisfactorily  we 
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ought  to  be  getting  a  worthier  conception  of  education.  The  es- 
sence of  this  new  view  is  not  that  the  school  is  a  place  simply 
for  transmitting  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  but  also  for  sustaining 
and  advancing  human  wefare.  Immediately  we  are  confronted 
with  denials  of  the  possibility  of  progress.  Civilization  is  in- 
capable of  net  advance,  it  is  reiterated,  so  long  as  man  remains  just 
as  he  is.  Quite  true.  The  educator  does  not  expect  man  to  remain 
just  as  he  is.  The  building  of  a  more  humane  and  just  social  order 
depends  upon  changing  the  stock  of  martial,  political,  and  selfish 
ideas  which  have  so  far  retarded  progress. 

Professor  Todd  in  his  ''Theories  of  Social  Progress"  quite 
frankly  states  that  education  is  the  only  certain  method  of  social 
advance.  After  reviewing  the  remarkable  skill  developed  in  the 
breeding  of  plants  and  animals  he  asks  significantly :  ''Where  is 
the  wizard  who  will  turn  thorny,  unproductive,  selfish,  shirking, 
exj)loiting,  cross-grained  human  natures  into  cooperators,  good  citi- 
zens, and  members  of  a  great  united  brotherhood  ?  Perhaps  he  is 
now  in  our  midst.  But  whoever  he  is,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
means  will  be  social  education,  centering  about  a  new  concept  of 
the  human  self."  The  nature  of  the  self  he  then  proceeds 
to  show,  is  not  egoism  simply,  but  the  self  is  a  social  product. 
"Our  world  is  a  world  of  persons,  and  only  incidently  a  world  of 
things."  In  substance  the  ego  and  the  aUe7-  are  the  same.  Indi- 
vidual and  society  are  not  two  opposing  entities ;  they  are  but  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  whole  of  human  life.  The  ultimate  end  of 
education  is  neither  the  individual  nor  society  but  the  realization 
of  the  individual  in  society,  and  human  nature,  far  from  being  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  social  well-being,  needs  only  the  right 
direction  to  "create  a  social  solidarity  of  a  social  type  marked  by 
service  rather  than  by  exploitation."  Human  individuality  re- 
sults from  the  thorough-going  identification  of  the  self  with  its  fel- 
lows. "It  is,"  as  Professor  Baldwin  remarks,  "the  most  remark- 
able outcome  of  modern  social  theory — the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  individual's  normal  growth  lands  him  in  essential  soli- 
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darity  with  his  fellows,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  exercise  of  his 
social  duties  and  privileges  advances  his  highest  and  purest  in- 
dividuality." 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  stress  the  point  that  so  far  individuals 
and  nations  are  far  from  being  socialized.  A  dean  of  a  great 
graduate  school  recently  expressed  the  hope  that  the  world  might 
soon  recover  the  mental  stability  that  it  had  before  1914.  But  that 
stability  was  of  a  factitious  sort.  During  the  years  before  1914  we 
had  the  enormous  growth  of  the  tnist  movement  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  size  of  armaments  with  resulting  increase  of  inter- 
national friction.  A  billion  dollars  in  hate  charged  up  to  the  future 
by  the  treaty  concluding  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1871 
amounted  to  337,000,000,000  between  1914-20,  and  ended  in  the 
sacrifice  of  ten  million  men  on  the  battlefield  and  almost  an  equal 
number  of  deaths  from  disease  and  starvation.  The  world  war 
says  John  Galsworthy,  has  not  made  progress  easier.  "It  has  added 
to,  rather  than  taken  from  our  undigested  inventions ;  it  has,  for 
instance,  develoj)ed  engines  of  destruction  and  flying  machines, 

whether  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  war It  has  destroyed 

some  autocracies,  and  given  such  stimulus  to  so-called  democracy 
as  to  threaten  the  world  with  fresh  tyrannies It  has  dis- 
rupted Russia It  has  exaggerated  the  conception  of  nationa- 
lity, and  on  the  whole,  lowered  that  of  individual  liberty." 
In  the  wake  of  the  war  there  has  come  social  revolution  which 
makes  the  outlook  for  a  restoration  of  peace  rather  dark.  This 
comes  as  a  disappointment.  For  during  the  war  nearly  everyone 
believed  that  the  war  would  be  followed  by  an  era  of  peace.  Every- 
one believed  that  Europe  had  had  enough  of  fighting  and  was  ready 
to  exchange  that  precarious  equipoise — the  balance  of  power — for 
a  genuine  international  partnership.  In  addition  to  failure  to 
meet  adequately  the  international  issues  there  have  been  unsettled 
labor  conditions,  strikes,  economic  patent  medicines  with  hopes  of 
a  perpetual  holiday.     Yet  the  surprise  in  1920  was  not  greater 
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than  in  1914.  Mr.  Asquith  said:  "An  Englishman  in  the  middle 
rank  of  life  who  was  born  in  the  year  1810  and  died  in  the  year 
1890  had  probably  more  of  his  own  way  than  a  man  similarly 
placed  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  saw,  and,  with 
reasonable  good  luck,  shared  in  a  prosperity  which  was  constantly 
increasing.  He  was  sheltered  from  all  great  cataclysms  of  his  o^vn 
country.  He  had  good  ground  for  a  belief  in  a  settled  order  and 
progress,  freedom  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent, 
the  pacification  of  the  world,  the  improvement  of  working-class 
conditions,  the  coming  rule  of  good  sense  and  moderation ;  and 
he  departed  and  went  hence  without  having  any  serious  ground  to 
question  the  validity  of  this  consoling  creed."  Then  came  the 
Morocco  affair  and  the  troublous  days  of  July,  1914,  after  which 
no  man  could  tell  what  might  happen. 

And  all  this  has  come  about  "because  we  want  wealth  quickly." 
The  way  out  is  "to  substitute  health  and  happiness  for  wealth  as  a 
world-ideal,  and  translate  that  new  ideal  into  action  by  education 
from  babyhood  up.      To  do  this  we  must  reorganize  education 

spiritally — in  other  words,  we  must  introduce  religion the 

humanistic  religion  of  service  for  the  common  weal."  Pro- 
fessor L.  P.  Jacks  suggests  a  wide  field  for  spiritual  education. 
He  would  have  everyone  study  types  of  friendly  communities 
such  as  "(1).  The  Trade  Union — the  Community  of  Labor.  (2), 
The  Friendly  Society — the  Community  of  Insurance.  (3).  The 
University — the  Community  of  Learning.  (4).  Guild  of  Fine 
Arts — the  Coimnunity  of  Excellence.  (5).  The  Social  Club — 
the  Community  of  Friendship.  (6).  The  Church — the  Com- 
munity of  Faith.  (7).  The  Family — the  Community  of  Love.'' 
(5)  The  teaching  of  these  ideas  and  such  phases  of  them  as  are 
capable  of  international  extension  should  lead  to  better  understand- 
ing between  nations.  It  may  be  objected  that  education  is  a  slow 
process;  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  relatively  slow  method  that 
will  actually  enable  us  to  arrive,  than  a  short  cut  that  would  be 
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based  on  force,  selfishness  and  suspicion.  'The  duration  of  peace 
is  dependent  rather  upon  a  simultaneous  advance  in  the  reasonable- 
ness of  mankind  than  upon  any  artifices  of  statesmen  or  diplo- 
mats." As  much  as  we  need  a  League  of  TvTations  to  give 
expression  to  the  beneficent  purposes  of  humanity  and  the  desire  of 
Americans  to  re-establish  order  in  Europe,  we  need  more  a  purging 
of  the  consciences  of  men  that  will  furnish  the  essential  condition 
of  international  cooperation. 

That  distinguished  German  author,  ITicolai,  imprisoned  by  the 
Kaiser  because  the  author  refused  to  sign  the  Manifesto  of  the  Ger- 
man Intellectuls  which  placed  responsibility  upon  Great  Britain 
for  the  war,  shows  that  Europe  needs  a  broader  concept  than  the 
nation.  He  closes  his  book  with  an  appeal  for  a  humanitarian  re- 
ligion that  would  be  adapted  to  all  the  largest  needs  of  men.  I  have 
no  idea  of  slighting  the  necessity  for  satisfaction  of  economic 
needs.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  laid  down  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was :  "Removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic 
barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions 
among  all  nations  consenting  to  the  peace."  The  fact  that  the 
Peace  Conference  failed  to  give  full  effect  to  this  ideal  does  not 
alter  its  validity.  But  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  establish  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  without  suppressing 
the  chauvinistic  spirit  that  jSTicolai  condemns.  Economic  Leagues 
cannot  guarantee  peace.  Conflicting  business  interests  have  ever 
been  a  fruitfull  source  of  war.  N"o  doubt,  the  causes  of  the  war  can 
be  traced  to  economic  rivalries.  While  it  will  be  for  the  future 
historian,  when  all  the  documents  have  been  unearthed,  to  assess 
the  full  personal  and  national  blame  for  the  war,  we  will  be  safe 
in  saying  that  it  was  commercial  ambition.  President  Wilson's 
statement  at  St.  Louis  September  5,  1919,  will  probably  stand: 
"Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  there  any  man  here — let  me  say  is 
there  any  child  here, — who  does  not  know  that  the  seed  of  war  in 
the  modern  world  is  industrial  and  commercial  rivalry  ?  The  real 
reason  the  war  we  have  just  fought  took  place  was  that  Germany 
was  afraid  her  commercial  rivals  would  get  the  better  of  her,  and 
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the  reason  why  some  nations  went  to  war  against  Germany  was 
that  they  thought  Germany  would  get  the  commercial  advantage 
of  them.  The  seed  of  the  jealousy,  the  seed  of  the  deep-seated 
hatred,  was  hot,  successful  industrial  rivalry."  Again,  on  June 
14,  1917,  he  asserted:     "It  is  plain  enough  how  we  were  forced 

into  this  war The  military  masters  of  Germany  denied  us 

the  right  to  be  neutral.  The  war  was  begun  by  the  military  mas- 
ters of  Germany,  who  proved  to  be  also  the  masters  of  Austria- 
Hungary They  regarded  the  smaller  states,  in  particular, 

and  the  peoples  who  could  be  overwhelmed  by  force,  as  their 
natural  tools  and  instruments  of  domination." 

The  war  came  even  though  modern  war  has  ceased 
to  have  any  meaning,  because  of  the  inter-civilization 
of  nations.  European  chancelleries  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  new  immensities  of  power  of  militarism  and  nationa- 
lism. Efforts  for  peace  seemed  w^eak  and  vacillating.  Even 
those  sincere  gentlemen  at  the  Hague  Conferences  w^ere  un- 
able to  achieve  anything  of  very  great  value  because  no  nation 
was  willing  to  give  up  the  right  of  making  war.  Their  work, 
therefore,  centered  largely  about  drawing  up  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  great  game  of  war ;  and  w^hen  war  came  most  of  those 
rules  were  violated.  It  is  now  obvious  that  the  mere  creation  of 
international  machinery  will  not  insure  peace  unless  there  is  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  purposes  of  men  and  of  nations.  Surely 
there  is  much  work  for  the  League  to  do ;  but  from  an  educational 
standpoint  the  task  is  in  creating  conditions  which  would  give 
right  direction  to  the  action  of  the  League  of  I^ations.  One  man 
said,  quite  truly,  that  a  League  of  N^ations  to  succeed  would  re- 
quire a  League  of  Newspapers  to  support  it.  But  the  newspapers, 
too,  often  swayed  by  monentary  and  revengeful  passion,  cannot  be 
the  ultimate  reliance.  Our  politics,  frequently  by  the  expression 
of  competitive  economic  groups,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Our 
churches,  even  our  churches,  now  engaging  in  a  Avorld 
program    are     not     to     be     trusted      absolutely.      The      Inter- 
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church  World  Movement  must  have  a  genuine  sociological 
interpretation.  The  war  came  because  we  did  not 
have  enough  of  Christianity  of  the  right  sort.  Religion  that  vs^ill 
permeate  the  life  of  men  must  be  motivated  by  the  ideal  of  human 
service.  But  all  the  institutions  of  society  go  back  to  the  spirit  of 
men  for  motivation.  Mind  is  the  great  agent  in  social  evolution. 
The  schools  have  the  greatest  opportunity  because  they  now  have 
all  the  people  at  their  most  impressionable  age. 

Socializing  education  means  in  the  first  place  the  socialization 
of  the  teachers,  and  this  in  turn  means  infusing  the  normal  schools 
and  universities,  from  which  the  teachers  receive  their  training, 
with  a  spirit  of  cooperative  effort.  The  universities  are  the  strate- 
gic points  in  the  campaign  of  social  education.  Before  the  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  teachers  can  inspire  their  students  with  devotion 
to  the  common  welfare,  the  ideal  of  mutual  service  must  dominate 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  More  time  should  be  given  to 
sociology  and  the  social  sciences.  As  Professor  Cooley  says :  ''We 
live  in  a  system,  and  to  achieve  right  ends,  or  any  rational  ends 
whatever,  we  must  learn  to  understand  that  system."  Sociology,  or 
the  science  of  society,  is  a  huge  undeveloped  estate  that  should 
yield  larger  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  social  process  so  that 
progress  may  be  taken  in  hand  and  consciously  assisted.  How  can 
we  teach  Americanism  until  we  understand  what  Americanism  is. 

We  should  in  the  next  j)lace  emj)hasize  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship before  those  of  the  special  callings  and  vocations.  It  is  true 
as  Rousseau  said  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that  before 
we  are  called  to  a  vocation  nature  summons  us  to  the  duties  of 
human  life.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  student  is  to  have  a  broad 
democratic  spirit  unless  before  he  enters  a  vocation  he  understands 
its  relation  to  the  whole  scheme  of  things.  To  accomplish  this  the 
inter-relatedness  of  knowledge  and  of  problems  must  be  kept  in 
view.  ISTor  should  education  be  concerned  entirely  with  giving 
proper  scope  to  the  mind  and  the  imagination.  An  efiicient  physi- 
cal machine  is  essential.  As  G.  Stanley  Hall  asks :  "What  shall 
it  profit  a  child  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  loose 
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his   o^\^l  health,   or  what  shall  he  give    in    exchange    for    his 
health  ?" 

But  physical  training  cannot  be  j)ursued  as  an  end  in  itself  with 
the  best  results ;    it  should  rather  be  directed  to  the  task  of  giving 
greater  effectiveness  to  mental  operations.     The  place  of  the  mind 
must  be  made  prominent  because  civilization  taken  in  its  most 
characteristic  elements  is  a  mental  creation.     The  machinery,  in- 
dustrial and  social,  that  has  been  developed  needs  direction.    Some 
individuals  have  felt  this  need.     Alfred  N'oble,  the  inventor  of 
dynamite,  must  have  felt  that  there  was  something  unsocial  about 
his  creation  because  he  established  the  Noble  Peace  Prize  awarded 
to  the  individual  who  does  the  most  to  promote  world  peace.     Mr. 
Eockefeller,  apparently  growing  weary  of  his  millions,  gives  away 
$500,000,000.     Such  examples  are,  however,  far  too  exceptional. 
Yet  I  take  it  that  we  would  like  to  see  such  things  become  the  rule. 
Sporadic  appeals  for  labor  and  capital  to  get  together  have  pro- 
duced some  results,  but  removal  of  the  suspicion  that  labor  is  only 
a  cog  in  the  industrial  machine  and  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
partnership  would  do  more  to  enable  capital  and  labor  to  get  to- 
gether than  compulsory  arbitration  or  any  other  legislative  method. 
The  present  popular  demand  for  education  gets  new  meaning 
when  sociologically  considered.     The  average  citizen  has  a  vague 
idea  that  education  makes  for  community  decency  and  efficiency, 
but  with  the  sociologists,  beginning  with  Ward,  a  sufficient  diffu- 
sion of  the  laws  and  facts  of  society  is  the  condition  of  the  highest 
welfare.    It  is  not  simply  education  that  interests  the  sociologist,  it 
is  the  content  of  education  that  is  his  greatest  concern.    Right  here 
is  the  battleground.     What  shall  the  curriculum  include  and  ex- 
clude.    How  has  the  curriculum  of  the  past  been  made.     The  cur- 
riculum has  come  about  largely  in  response  to  certain  social  condi- 
tions rather  than  from  any  definite  planning.     Schools  have  not  of 
their  own  volition  added  a  single  subject  to  the  curriculum.     This 
fact  becomes  evident  upon  the  reflective  reading  of  such  a  volume 
as  Cubberly's  "Public  Education  in  the  United  States."     In  this 
Yolume  he  shows  how  the  new  modifying  influences — machinery, 
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immigration,  growth  of  cities,  etc.,  etc.,  have  caused  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  courses  of  study.  This  condition  of  passive  acceptance 
of  the  current  state  of  civilization  must  no  longer  exist  if  education 
is  to  be  a  directive  and  transforming  force.  The  need  for  conscious 
guidance  of  the  courses  offered  could  not  be  more  convincingly 
stated  than  has  been  done  bj  Professor  Ward:  "Modern  society, 
in  most  civilized  countries  is  so  highly  derivative  and  rests  to  so 
great  an  extent  upon  ideal  conceptions,  that  an  exceedingly  high 
state  of  popular  intelligence  must  be  constantly  kept  up  in  order 
to  prevent  rude  tampering  with  the  delicate  machinery  by  which 
its  operations  are  conducted A  financial  blunder  may  para- 
lyze industry  and  profoundly  influence  the  entire  social  fabric  at 
a  turn  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  all  other 
commodities .  .  .  .Bad  legislation  is  sorely  felt  by  all  classes.  .  .  . 

Large  monopolities are  capable  of  doing  infinite  mischief. 

(I^eedless  and  preventable  wars  may  shatter  to  the  foundation  the 
social  order.)  All  this  proves  that  the  great  necessity  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  standard  of  intelligence  corresponding  to  the  degree  of 
civilization,  and  that  to  secure  such  correspondence,  intelligence 
must  increase  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  does  material  and 
social  organization.  And  this  is  why  I  insist  that  the  time  must 
soon  come  when  the  control  of  the  blind  national  forces  of  society 
must  give  way  to  human  foresight,  or  the  highest  civilizations  of 
the  earth  must  reach  their  culminating  point  and  commence  their 

decline Thus  far,  social  progress  has  in  a  certain  awkward 

manner  taken  care  of  itself,  but  in  the  near  future  it  will  have  to 
be  cared  for." 

ISTow  it  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  the  near  future,  of 
which  Professor  Ward  wrote,  is  the  living  present.  True,  Kan- 
sas passes  an  Industrial  Courts  Bill  to  take  cognizance  of  the  evils 
committed  in  the  name  of  industrial  warfare.  The  nation  becomes 
dry.  Yet  after  going  to  war  "to  deliver  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world  from  the  menace  and  actual  power  of  a  vast  military  estab- 
lishment" our  Congressional  appropriation  for  1920  is  $1,500,000- 
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000 — larger  than  any  pre-war  appropriation.  And  after  solenmly 
declaring  that  we  made  war  to  preserve  international  right  we  now 
see  an  attempt  to  repudiate  that  vision.  "Come  up  and  make  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  faith"  was  the  invitation  of  a  Western  Guber- 
natorial candidate  when  it  seemed  that  the  attack  of  Senator  John- 
son on  the  League  was  receiving  sup}X)rt.  "Make  a  surrender  of 
faith"  for  what  ?  For  that  old  vicious  circle  of  unguided  individual 
and  national  ambitions  ?  For  that  system  of  partizan  politics  which 
precludes  a  scientific  cx)nsideration  and  settlement  of  national  ques- 
tions ?  For  that  system  of  unregulated  international  competition 
ending  in  crushing  armaments,  possessing  no  finality,  and  ever  con- 
suming the  well  being  of  peoples.  Will  American  educators  submit 
to  a  reversion  of  our  pre-war  aims  ?  Rather  will  they  not  contend 
that  inasmuch  as  this  war  was  caused  by  a  false  theory  of  life  com- 
ing principally  from  the  German  universities,  American  education 
setting  forth  a  true  theory  of  life  will  furnish  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  a  renewal  of  civilization. 


EDUCATION 

I  am  the  light  that  lies  beyond  the  peak. 
Which  ye,  O  men,  so  long  have  tried  to  scale. 
I  am  the  beacon  flame  for  those  who  seek 
To  fly  the  shadows  creeping  from  the  vale. 

0  men,  make  haste,  and  speed  upon  your  way ! 
The  morning  lasts,  but  night  is  drawing  nigh. 
See !    it  is  I  that  make  the  ruddy  day, 

And  show  the  glories  that  about  ye  lie. 

1  am  the  light  that  shines  within  the  heart. 
I  am  the  love  that  lies  within  the  ej^es. 

I  am  the  thought,  when  from  the  eyelids  start 
Vague  tears,  in  memory  of  Paradise. 

O  men,  make  haste,  and  speed  upon  your  way ! 

The  night  is  nigh ;    it  is  not  always  day. 

E.  W.  Teiess. 


The  Problem  Method  AppUed  to  History 

Principal  W.  F.  Weisend,  McKinley  School, 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

|]mHmiiiiDmiii.iHiic|jjE  following  Eighth  Grade  history  class  period  was 
planned  and  conducted  in  the  McKinley  School, 
Manitowoc,  Wis.     The  purpose  was  to  train  pupils 

I  I    to  think  independently  and  intelligently  and  to  ac- 

BiHiiiiiiiiiini linnet    quire,  i^ermanently,  the  basic  facts  of  the  lesson. 

i  I    The    following    assignment    was    written    on    the 

I  I    blackboard : 

p]|||IIHIIIIinilllllllUIIC4>  TJ.  rr         •       aon    .       rr^         •       OQO 

Hisory — lopic  236  to  iopic  239. 

'^Was  the  United  States  justified  in  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain  in  1812  ?    Why  ?" 

''Which  nation  was  the  more  serious  offender  against  the  rights 
of  the  United  States — Great  Britain  in  1812  or  Germany  in  1917  ? 
W^hy  ?" 

''Write  an  original  thought  question." 

"Reference — Beard  and  Bagley." 

The  two  problems  in  the  assignment  covered  the  essentials  of  the 
entire  lesson  and  together  with  three  supplementary  questions  by 
the  teacher,  occupied  the  entire  time  of  the  class  period. 

The  three  minor  questions  follow : 

"Why  were  many  Americans  opposed  to  the  War  of  1912  ?" 

"Why  did  not  the  United  States  declare  war  against  France  ?" 

"Why  is  the  War  of  1812  called  the  war  of  industrial  or  busi- 
ness independence  ?'' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  class  period  the  teacher  called  on  a  pupil, 
who  passed  to  the  front  of  the  class  and  discussed  the  first  prob- 
lem. At  the  close  of  this  individual  expression  of  opinion  all  of 
the  pupils  were  on  their  feet  ready  and  eager  to  express  their  con- 
victions. The  responsibility  was  thrown  on  the  pupils  who  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  animation  and  precision.  The  class  period 
was  socialized  as  the  pupils  faced  the  class  and  talked  directly  to 
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one  another.  As  a  result  of  the  thought-stimulating  problems 
proposed  by  the  teacher  the  class  was  spontaneously  transformed 
into  an  efficient,  eager,  intensely  interested  group  of  debaters,  who 
defended  their  opinions  with  skill  and  tenacity,  although 
politeness  and  courtesy  characterized  the  entire  procedure.  When 
a  difference  of  opinion  arose  concerning  a  fact  in  the  textbook  one 
of  the  disputants  immediately  asked  the  other  to  prove  his  state- 
ment by  referring  to  the  book,  which  was  done  while  the  work  of 
the  class  period  continued. 

The  discussion  of  the  embargo  enforced  during  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration suggested  the  embargo  declared  by  Great  Britain  in 
January,  1919,  and  the  two  events  were  compared  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  thus  bringing  the  history  of  a  century  ago  within  the 
experience  of  the  pupils.  The  second  blackboard  problem  also 
served  the  same  purpose.  A  few  language  mistakes  were  promptly 
detected  and  corrected  by  the  pupils,  who  insisted  that  the  correc- 
tions be  made  by  the  pupils  who  made  the  mistakes.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  pupils : 

"Contrast  the  main  purpose  of  the  Revolutionary  War  with  that 
of  the  War  of  1812." 

"Was  it  necessary  for  France  to  take  the  action  that  she  did 
after  Great  Britain  had  closed  the  ports  of  France  to  us  ?  Why  ?" 

"Why  were  the  people  anxious  to  get  into  war  with  England 
in  1812?" 

"Why  could  European  countries  get  along  without  our  help  in 
Jefferson's  administration  but  would  not  prosper  without  our  help 
now  ?" 

"Why  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  the  war  against  Great 
Britain  ?" 

"What  country  in  the  recent  Great  W^ar  was  acting  the  same  as 
Great  Britain  ?"    In  what  ways  and  why  ?" 

"What  was  the  chief  object  of  the  English  in  patrolling  our 
Atlantic  Coast?" 

"Compare  the  reasons  why  we  went  into  the  Great  War  with  the 
reasons  that  forced  us  into  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812. 
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Are  they  somewhat  alike  ?    State  reasons  why  V 

"Do  you  think  it  was  wise  for  us  to  declare  war  against  Great 
Britain?    Why?" 

''What  do  you  think  would  have  happened  if  Great  Britain  had 
won  the  war  ?" 

"Why  didn't  Great  Britain  want  the  United  States  to  trade  with 
other  countries  ?" 

"Why  was  Congress  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the 
war  ?" 

After  the  first  blackboard  problems  had  been  exhaustively  de- 
bated the  teacher  asked  the  following  question  of  the  class :  "What 
has  been  brought  out  in  this  discussion  that  is  worth  remembering 
— not  only  for  a  week  or  two,  but  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  pre- 
ferably as  long  as  you  live?  Take  three  minutes  to  think  about 
this  question  and  then  answer  it  in  a  single  sentence."  Some  of  the 
replies  follow : 

"I  think  the  thing  worth  remembering  is  that  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain  to  secure  our  rights  on  the 
high  seas." 

"The  United  States  was  justified  in  declaring  war  principally 
on  acount  of  the  impressment  of  American  citizens  into  the  British 
navy  and  in  general  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas." 

"The  thing  worth  remembering  is  that  in  this  war  we  gained 
our  independence  of  trade  on  the  high  seas." 

"We  were  justified  in  declaring  war  on  Great  Britain  because 
she  had  cut  off  our  industrial  and  commercial  trade." 

"The  thing  worth  remembering  is  that  our  country  was  fighting 
for  inalienable  and  neutral  rights  which  were  declared  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." 

"The  United  States  was  justified  in  declaring  war  on  Great 
Britain  because  she  had  learned  during  the  Eevolutionary  War 
that  if  she  stood  for  her  rights  she  would  get  them  and  in  this  case 
she  stood  for  the  rights  of  commerce  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

"The  United  States  was  justified  in  declaring  war  on  Great 
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Britain  because  she  impressed  American  seamen,  captured  our 
merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas,  incited  the  Indians  to  rob  and 
murder,  and,  patrolled  our  eastern  coast." 

After  the  second  problem  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
class,  pupils  expressed  the  basic  idea  in  this  problem  as  follows : 

^' Great  Britain  enslaved  American  citizens  but  Germany  mur- 
dered them." 

''I  think  Germany  did  more  harm  than  Great  Britain  because 
Germany  sank  our  ships  without  warning  and  many  people  were 
drowned." 

"Germany  invaded  our  rights  more  because  she  sank  our  ships 
without  warning  and  mercy,  and  murdered  our  citizens,  whereas 
Great  Britain  only  impressed  our  citizens." 

"I  think  the  greater  offender  was  Germany  because  she  mur- 
dered women  and  children  while  Engand  only  enslaved  the  men." 

''Germany  offended  the  United  States  more  than  Great  Britain 
because  she  murdered  our  citizens  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves." 

'"Germany  was  the  greater  offender  because  she  murdered 
women  and  children  by  sinking  neutral  ships  without  warning, 
while  Great  Britain  only  enslaved  our  men ;  but  in  both  wars 
the  United  States  was  fighting  for  right,  not  might." 

Analysis  of  Class  Period : 

Teacher  activity,    10% 

Pupil  activity,   90% 

I^umber  of  questions  by  teacher, 5 

Thought  questions, 5 

Xumber  of  questions  by  pupils, 20 

Thought  questions, 18 

Memory  questions, 2 

Pupils'  initiative,    Excellent 

Attention  to  relative  values  by  pupils, Excellent 

Organization  by  pupils,   Excellent 

Aim — to  train  puj)ils  to  think  independently  and  intelligently  and 
to  acquire  permanently,  the  basic  facts  of  the  lesson. 
Accomplishment  of  aim  complete. 
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The  two  basic  problems  proposed  by  the  teacher  were  of  para- 
mount importance.  Without  them  the  class  period  would  have 
lacked  organization  and  would  have  been  characterized  by  pupils 
splashing  about  with  no  definite  organized  results.  The  lack  of 
this  training  is  largely  res]3onsible  for  the  widespread  criticism 
that  the  schools  are  not  training  boys  and  girls  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adult  life  where  initiative  based  on  clear  thinking 
is  essential  to  success.  The  pupils  will  remember  the  basic  facts 
of  this  lesson  because  ''memorizing  is  a  by-product  of  thought  in- 
stead of  a  substitute  for  it,"  the  highest  type  of  memorizing,  was 
emphasized  through  the  discussion  and  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Problem  Method  makes  every  pupil  an  enthusiast  in  his 
work.  This  class  period  was  a  vital  language  lesson.  It  was  moti- 
vated by  pui^il  activity.  It  developed  character  because  the  pupils 
were  being  trained  in  habits  of  independence,  self-reliance  and 
courtesy.  The  socializing  feature  stressed  toleration  of  the  opin- 
ions and  rights  of  others.  It  engendered  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  They  were  doers  not  mere  observers.  It  emphasized 
independent,  accurate  thinking  which  is  indispensable  in  a  de- 
mocracy like  ours;  for  no  democracy  can  hope  to  endure  unless 
its  citizens  are  trained  to  think  independently  and  intelligently, 
to  place  evidence  above  mere  opinion,  to  sift  the  false  from  the 
genuine,  to  verify  conclusions  which  may  appear  to  be  sound  and 
yet  prove  to  be  disastrous.  All  of  these  vital  essentials  are  devel- 
oped through  the  Problem  Method  of  teaching  and  the  school 
itself  becomes  a  genuine  democracy.  The  most  cogent  reason  for 
using  this  method  may  be  tersely  expressed  as  follows :  It  is  vital 
to  our  national  progress.  The  habits  of  a  successful  democratic 
people  must  be  formed  in  the  school  room.  The  character  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  nature  of  our  government  require  it.  It  is 
democracy's  strongest  ally  and  Bolchivism's  most  formidable  foe. 


Lining  Up  the  College  After  the  War 

Wallace  N.    Steabns^   McKendkee   College,   LEBA:^roN,   III. 

f 3i""»"""°""' "ff  HERE  should  be  a  realignment  of  the  forces  of  the 

I  ^_^  I  college  to  meet  needs  long  sorely  neglected.  Xot 
ill  that  present  aims  should  be  abandoned  but  the 
I  I    scojje  of  the  College  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to 

§,i„ii, aiiiiiimiiir^  meet  exigences  that  have  arisen  within   the   past 

I  I    generation.      Reorganization  so  far  from  being  a 

I  I    sign  of  weakness  is  evidence  of  alertness,  of  which 

nil""""'"       j,^]g  ^]^Q  ^gj.y  existence  today  of  the  State  University 

is  a  classic  instance. 

In  fact  the  College  has  become  a  monopoly  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  a  minority.  For  instance,  we  have,  even  unconsciously, 
been  educating  away  from  the  country  to  the  city.  We  have 
tactily  held  that  education  is  for  a  few  favored  professions,  as  the 
ministry,  law,  or  medicine. 

The  "back-to-the-farm"  movement  is  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Hundred  of  families  never  intended  for  rural  life  have  been  lured 
to  the  country,  and  after  a  few  years  of  bootless  struggle  have 
returned  to  the  city  to  recover  their  losses.  ISTot  every  lad  born  on 
the  farm  is  destined  to  be  a  farmer,  but  what  we  do  need  is  a  stay- 
on-the-farm  movement  that  shall  insj)ire  country-folk  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  lot. 

Increasing  competition  will  demand  the  keenest  minds  and 
instances  must  increase  of  lands  continuing  in  the  same  family  for 
successive  generations.  The  time  will  come  when  land-holds  will 
be  to  a  family  a  sign  of  respectability.  The  farmer  has  come  to  his 
own ;  he  has  become  an  agriculturist.  Time  was  when  the  farmer 
toted  a  sack  and  as  the  seed  dribbled  so  grew  the  crop.  If  the 
farmer  failed  in  one  place,  there  were  ever  new  domains  to  be  had 
for  the  settling.     Today  the  public  lands  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
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thing  of  the  past.  The  farmer  must  win  where  he  stands  or  go 
under.  In  no  field  is  the  law  of  the  suvival  of  the  fittest  more 
fully  exemplified  at  this  time. 

Tor  this  large  class,  the  majority  of  our  population,  the  College 
makes  no  provision  nor  does  a  single  Agricultural  College  located 
somewhere  in  the  commonwealth  make  anything  like  adequate 
provision.  For  engineer,  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman,  special  and 
combination  courses  are  provided,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  for  the 
farmer,  and  fathers  justly  complain  that  to  send  a  boy  to  college 
is  to  lose  him  from  the  farm.  Pre-law  and  other  ''pre"-courses 
fail  to  take  note  of  the  largest  class  of  young  people  in  our  coun- 
try. There  is  no  provision  for  soil  chemistry,  farm  economics, 
farm  management  or  rural  sociology.  Our  divinity  schools  also 
have  been  training  clergy  for  city  problems  until  far  too  many  of 
our  country  preachers  are  young  men  training  up  or  old  men  let- 
ting down.  Of  the  rural  clergy  as  a  profession  calling  for  the  best 
services  of  the  best  men  there  has  been  until  of  late  no  thought. 
Consequently  even  the  preacher  has  tended  to  make  the  bright 
country  boy  discontented  with  his  lot  and  to  set  him  dreaming  of 
the  glittering  spires  of  the  city.  The  College  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Country  and  seek  to  provide  for  this,  the  largest  class 
in  our  American  society. 

Another  increasing  problem  is  that  of  citizenship.  Our  cities 
and  of  late  our  rural  districts  are  filling  up  with  a  foreign  element. 
Thirty  years  ago  80%  were  from  countries  akin  to  our  own.  To- 
day the  case  is  reversed  and  from  lands  ruled  by  the  mailed  fist, 
have  come  hordes  of  fugitives  to  whom  America  spelled  liberty  and 
even  lawlessness.  One  has  only  to  stand  in  the  court  room  while 
naturalization  proceedings  are  going  on  to  become  aware  of  the 
more  than  Egyptian  darkness  in  which  far  too  many  of  our  people 
are  dwelling.  In  our  armies  in  France,  despite  the  many  educated 
and  cultured  men,  the  illiterates  totaled  tens  of  thousands.  To 
such  men,  the  principles  of  Democracy  signify  but  little.  Unfor- 
tunately even  our  educated  citizens  know  but  little  more  about  our 
government,  and  if   graduation  were  made  dependent  on  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  a  dropping  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  diplomas  given.  To  those  of  us  who  faced  the  issue  in  the 
post-war  camps,  this  peril  seemed  appalling.  The  College  must 
be  more  closely  articulated  with  life.  The  sense  of  citizenship 
must  be  more  assiduously  cultivated,  even  through  the  more  ma- 
ture years  of  the  College  course. 

Another  need  must  be  summed  up  roughly  under  geography. 
The  old-fashioned  broad-covered  volume  that  once  passed  as  geo- 
graphy is  now  obselete.  Geography  has  come  into  its  own.  When 
a  University  professor  asks  me  to  show  him  on  the  map  the  loca- 
tion of  my  state,  and  a  university  graduate  of  good  intelligence 
wonders  how  my  friend  of  Oregon  and  I  of  Ohio  have  never  met 
before  entering  the  University — "though  we  were  both  from  the 
West" — it  is  high  time  that  a  sense  of  this  world-ness  be  more  dili- 
gently instilled  into  people's  minds.  We  are  vaguely  aware  of  a 
continent  to  the  south  of  us,  but  of  its  significance  there  is  no  ap- 
prehension nor  are  we  aware  that  it  begins  at  the  Rio  Grande.  I^ot 
one  College  curriculum  in  twenty  shows  a  single  topic  in  Latin 
America,  and  to  the  average  College  graduate  "Canada",  "Alas- 
ka", "Hawaii",  and  our  island  possessions  of  the  far  Pacific  are 
mere  words.    We  are  not  only  provincial,  we  are  even  parochial. 

Latin  America  is  for  us  a  vital  issue  and  on  our  right  under- 
standing and  friendly  relations  therewith  rests  the  future  of  the 
western  continents.  Spanish  should  be  offered  in  every  college 
and  high  school.  The  lessons  of  the  war  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
volumes  of  Bryce,  Ross  and  Shepard,  not  to  mention  others,  should 
be  readily  accessible  in  every  library.  Likewise  Canada  must  not 
remain  a  sealed  book  to  the  average  American  despite  such  timely 
volumes  as  those  of  Bryce  and  Bradley.  A  most  interesting  com- 
plex of  human  life,  cities  venerable  for  the  Western  Continent, 
the  world's  greatest  playground,  an  American  Eldorado,  the  world 
of  Parkman,  an  empire  flanking  us  for  3,000  miles,  a  nation  with 
whom  we  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  League  of  ISTations 
— the  history  and  customs  of  these  people  should  be  included  in 
every  history  curriculum.    Likewise    with    the    coming  of    the 
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Pacific  as  the  world's  arena,  the  lands  bordering  on  this  future 
Mediterranean  and  our  relations  therewith  should  become  a  part 
our  discipline. 

Another  revelation  from  army  life  is  the  great  need  of  voca- 
tional guidance.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  canniest  judgment,  and 
bunglers  can  quickly  work  incalculable  harm.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple stepping  from  bog  to  bog  without  sense  of  direction  or  pur- 
pose is  appalling.  The  query  "what  next",  brings  no  response  for 
there  has  been  no  decision.  The  man  who  leaves  College  without 
a  hint  of  life's  calling  is  on  the  way  to  nowhere  and  the  prospect 
of  a  vision  is  scant. 

The  demands  of  a  more  critical  age  call  for  training  in  several 
lines  no  less  important  because  less  noticeable  to  the  casual  ob- 
server. Closer  living  calls  for  closer  accounting,  and  the  necessity 
for  greater  economy  in  living  calls  for  a  finer  regimen  in  the  home. 
This  is  the  province  of  Household  Science  and  marks  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  College  to  every  American  girl.  ' 

Only  one  in  fifty  went  over  seas,  but  those  2,000,000  go  home 
with  viewpoints  revolutionized,  and  our  people  will  find  them- 
selves at  times  dazed  by  impending  changes.  Can  our  colleges 
divine  and  interpret  this  after-war  frame  of  mind  and  can  they 
mould  this  new  material  into  enduring  forms  ?  The  Revolution 
made  us  a  nation.  This  world-war  has  made  us  international.  The 
theory  of  glorious  isolation  is  gone  by.  The  destiny  that  brought 
to  us  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska,  Hawai, 
the  Phillipines,  and,  after  costly  delay,  Danish  America — each 
time  in  the  face  of  rabid  protest — and  at  last  plunged  us  into  choos- 
ing between  dishonor  and  world-politics,  has  shown  us  clearly  that 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  cannot  live  to  themselves  alone. 
Whether  we  will  or  no,  we  are  in  midstream  with  craft  under  every 
flag.  These  millions  of  soldiers  return  with  notions  and  ideals 
from  every  corner  of  the  word  and  what  they  are  to  be  doth  not 
yet  appear. 

Our  experiences  in  the  war  remind  us  also  of  Emerson's  plea  for 
a  professorship  of  "Reading".    It  took  us  four  years  to  learn  what 
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a  soldier  should  or  would  read ;  to  coii\dnce  us  that  a  soldier  was 
not  temporarily  a  i^sychological  monstrosity.  College  graduates 
pass  through  the  crucial  period  of  their  lives  with  no  sense  of 
literary  or  artistic  appreciation.  Indeed,  these  are  regarded  as  lux- 
uries and  wholly  impractical.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  love 
books,  to  commune  with  the  best  minds  of  all  times,  to  lose  himself 
in  a  gallery,  to  see  glory  in  the  world  about  him  will  never  be  lonely 
nor  forced  to  ''kill  time".  Every  delay  will  be  so  much  time 
added  to  his  life.  The  library  is  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a  college 
and  the  teacher  who  begets  a  love  for  good  reading  and  a  discrimi- 
nating taste  thereto,  has  done  more  than  can  be  fittingly  praised. 
The  experience  of  our  war  library  work  reaches  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  life.  After  herculean  eiforts  to  amuse,  it  is  both  dis- 
concerting and  encouraging  to  be  asked  for  "more  substantial"  ma- 
terial. The  teacher  of  today  is  the  prophet  of  tomorrow.  With  its 
feet  on  the  ground,  the  College  should  with  its  eyes  survey  the 
stars.  Change  may  cost  pangs,  but  they  will  be  pangs  of  birth 
rather  than  of  death,  and  life  worth  living  is  always  the  product 
of  heroic  effort. 

Two  steps  further  round  out  the  plan.  Every  College  should 
strive  to  place  in  the  several  communities  men  and  women,  gradu- 
ates if  possible,  who  have  the  vision  of  the  new  order,  men  and 
women  devoted  to  the  common  good,  men  and  women  who  by  voice 
and  conduct  will  pervade  society  as  social  leaven  transforming  the 
entire  body.  And  the  College,  further,  by  its  accredited  agents, 
should  through  its  dej^artment  of  College  Extension  extend  its 
utmost  resources  not  only  to  those  few  who  are  privileged  to  attend 
college  in  person,  but  also  to  that  larger  number  who  for  various 
and  sufficient  reasons  are  kept  at  home  in  the  battle  for  life  and 
livelihood. 


Revitalizing  the  Rural  School  Curriculum 

Laweence  a.  Averill,  Ph.D.,  Wokcestek^  Mass. 
(Concluded  from  Education  for  April.) 

|jiimiiiaiiDiimiiiiiiit|YGIE^E.    We  have  already  suggested  the  need  for 

I      W  ¥      I  i^iore  efficient  instruction  in  hygiene  in  the  rural 

I       r1       I  school.      Indeed  the   ignorance  of   country   people 

I                    I  generally  in  matters  of  farm  and  village  sanitation 

^]iMiiiiiiiic]iiiiiiiiiiiit$  is  appalling.    As  Dr.  Andress  sums  up  the  matter: 

I                    I  In  spite  of  the  many  signs  of  a  revolution  in 

I                    I  matters  of  public  sentiment  in  connection  with  hy- 

4>lllllllHllliailllllllllllC4>  j_i   •  ^    •       ^    •  -■    xi  J.    j^  ^  ±     • 

giene,  this  subject  is  one  oi  the  poorest  taught  m 
the  school  curriculum.  The  ideals  of  our  foremost  educators  are 
far  in  advance  of  actual  practice.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
country  which  has  as  yet  remained  rather  unaifected  by  recent  ad- 
vances in  hygiene.  Our  country  schoolhouses  and  grounds  are 
centres  of  disease,  the  teaching  of  hygiene  is  either  neglected  or 
very  crude,  and  the  life  of  a  large  proportion  of  country  peo]:>le  is 

quite  remote  from  the  best  hygienic  standards The  rural 

teacher  naturally  has  many  handicaps  in  the  campaign  of  health 
education;  inferior  textbooks,  unsanitary  schoolhouses  and  an 
unsympathetic  community 

The  following  paragraphs  are  inserted  here  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  they  may  contain  practical  suggestion  for  a  more  effi- 
cient teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  country  school.  The  author  has 
himself  seen  many  good  results  from  careful  teaching  of  this  sort. 

The  work  in  hygiene  belongs  only  partly  in  the  schoolroom;  a 
great  deal  of  it  really  becomes  field  work  in  rural  sanitation,  and 
is  to  be  conducted  out  of  doors.  Let  us  concern  ourselves,  first,  how- 
ever, with  some  important  topics  for  the  schoolroom  proper.  In  the 
first  place,  it  might  be  said,  the  teacher  ought  always  to  have  as  her 
chief  aim  getting  good  habits  of  health  formed  in  the  children. 
There  are  many  means  which  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  end.  Among  these  are  daily  inspection  of  the  hands,  nails 
and  general  cleanliness  of  the  younger  pupils ;  insistence  upon 
correct  posture  in  sitting  and  standing ;  proper  care  of  the  teeth  ; 
practical  talks  and  experiments  upon  ventilation  of  rooms,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  sleejjing  room;  health  talks,  morn- 
ing talks,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  means  of  approach  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  mechanical  response,  if  you  will,  in  good  habit  for- 
mation on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Then  too,  very  excellent  object 
lessons  in  clean  surroundings  may  be  furnished  the  children  by  the 
teacher  assigning  each  child  some  little  daily  task  about  the  school- 
room, which,  regularly  and  conscientiously  performed,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  all.  It  may  be  nothing 
more  than  keeping  the  chalk-trough  clean,  or  a  waste-basket  emp- 
tied ;  or  a  flower  pot  filled  with  fresh  water,  or  material  upon  the 
bulletin  board  well  arranged,  or  the  reference  books  placed  in  or- 
der, or  a  blackboard  erased,  or  a  window  ledge  dusted,  or  any  other 
equally  small  but  important  duty.  The  jDurpose  of  such  exercises 
will  be  to  create  in  each  pupil  a  taste  for  orderliness  and  neatness 
which  will  not  end  with  the  schoolroom,  but  should  seek  some  sim- 
ple, natural  expression  in  the  home.  The  school  yard,  or  grounds, 
might  well  offer  similar  slight  and  regular  tasks  for  some  of  the 
older  pupils  to  perform,  such  for  example  as  keeping  bits  of  paper 
and  other  rubbish  cleared  up,  watering  the  flowers,  picking  the 
pansies  and  violets  for  the  vases  inside,  etc.,  etc.,  work  which  may 
again  easily  and  naturally  extend  to  the  home  in  some  slight 
measure  at  least.  It  should  be  remembered  in  all  this  that  boys 
and  girls  are  great  imitators  of  personality,  and  that  therefore  the 
teacher  should  strive  always  to  make  her  personality  and  traits  of 
character  worthy  of  imitation  and  emulation  on  the  part  of  the 
easily  impressionable  pupils.  In  this  connection,  a  cheerful  mood, 
a  neat  personal  appearance,  simple,  well-chosen  words,  habits  of 
punctuality  and  orderliness  may  become  in  effect  as  legitimate 
principles  of  hygiene  instruction  as  the  study  of  a  textbook  or  a 
government  bulletin. 

In  the  in-door  division  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  belong  also 
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such  topics  as  the  nature  and  prevention  of  disease,  emergencies 
and  first  aid  to  the  injured  and  other  allied  topics.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  emj^hasis  is  not  to  be  j)laced  so  much  upon  specific  dis- 
eases, as  a  rule,  but  upon  the  preventive  side.  Certain  of  the  more 
common  sources  of  infectious  disease  in  the  country,  such  as  a  pol- 
luted water  supply,  infected  milk,  the  typhoid  fly  and  the  malarial 
mosquito  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  various  remedial 
and  preventive  agencies  set  forth.  This  particular  chapter  in  sani- 
tation will  form  the  subject  matter  for  an  endless  amount  of  field 
work,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  In  the  case  of  emergencies  and 
first  aid,  some  of  the  scores  of  first  aid  books  or  pamphlets,  such 
for  example  as  the  booklet  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  health  work  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated in  rural  sections,  where  the  physician  cannot  always  be  sum- 
moned at  a  moment's  notice.  Besides  this  fact,  ignorance  of  some 
of  the  simple  expedients  to  which  to  resort  in  the  case  of  accident 
often  results  in  loss  of  life,  or  at  least  in  far  more  serious  compli- 
cations than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  writer  recalls  once  hearing  of  a  boy  who  accidently  severed 
a  vein  in  his  upper  arm,  when  only  another  boy  was  within  hailing 
distance.  Hurrying  to  the  injured  boy's  aid,  the  freightened  chum 
bound  his  handerchief  tightly  around  the  bleeding  arm,  but  at  a 
point  above  the  wound !  The  result  was  that  the  flow  of  blood  con- 
tinued unchecked  until  the  vessels  in  the  lower  arm  were  nearly 
emptied  of  their  blood.  It  is,  obviously,  the  rural  school  that  is  to 
instruct  country  children  how  to  administer  first  aid  in  the  case  of 
accident.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  suggested  that  any  school 
room  may  be  supplied  with  a  sufiicient  amount  of  disinfectant, 
bandages  and  adhesive  tape  at  a  very  slight  expenditure  to  prepare 
it  for  any  accident  that  is  likely  to  need  treatment  about  the  school 
or  school  premises.  Often,  too,  children  come  from  home  to  school 
with  undressed  wounds  which  easily  become  infected ;  if  the 
teacher  is  supplied  with  the  materials  it  is  a  very  simple  matter — 
requiring  little  skill — to  disinfect  and  dress  such  wounds. 
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In  the  in-door  work  in  hygiene,  also,  the  question  of  food  vahies 
deserves  considerable  attention.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  chil- 
dren are  to  be  warned  as  the  author  has  often  heard  of  teachers  do- 
ing— to  eat  thus  many  ounces  of  carbohydrates  and  thus  many  of 
proteids  per  diem.  There  is  no  point  nor  significance  to  such  in- 
struction. A  rather  interesting  way  to  set  about  getting  results 
in  this  subject  is  for  the  teacher  to  discover  by  questioning  just 
what  the  various  members  of  the  class  had  for  breakfast  on  a  given 
morning.  The  foods  named  may  be  arranged  in  columns  on  the 
blackboard.  Occasionally  a  child,  aware  of  the  meagreness  of  his 
morning  meal,  is  sensitive  about  giving  the  information.  But  if 
the  teacher  writes  in  the  first  column  a  list  of  the  foods  which  she 
herself  ate  at  breakfast — possibly  not  more  than  three  items,  bread, 
eggs  and  cocoa,  she  will  find  little  difficulty  in  eliciting  the  lists 
for  the  other  columns.  In  this  way,  she  may  discover  any  glaring 
instances  of  improper  or  insufficient  diet,  and  may  shape  the  ends 
of  her  instruction  acordingly.  A  very  effective  means  of  suggest- 
ing the  better  foods  to  all  the  children  lies  in  the  school  lunch  at 
noon  time,  i^ew  England  rural  schools  have  done  little  thus  far 
in  establishing  these  lunches,  but  in  the  schools  of  the  West  and 
South  they  have  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  daily  program, 
serving  not  only  as  a  means  of  training  in  food  values  but  also  as 
a  part  of  the  domestic  science  work  for  the  girls  in  preparing  the 
lunches.  Through  school  lunches,  too,  the  teacher  is  offered 
excellent  opportunity  to  train  the  children  in  good  table  manners ! 
A  former  ]3upil,  now  teaching  in  a  Massachusetts  rural  school,  as- 
sures me  that  her  girls  can  prepare  a  very  tempting  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  such  staples  as  potatoes,  sandwiches,  cocoa  and  fruits, 
etc.,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  and  three  cents  a  guest!  As  our 
idea  of  school  gardens  and  elementary  agriculture  grows,  it  will  be 
quite  possible  for  the  average  school  to  arrange  a  far  more  tempt- 
ing and  elastic  menu  than  even  this  from  the  products  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  for  a  sum  no  greater.  Surely,  herein  lie  undreamed  of 
possibilities  in  bringing  home  to  the  pupils  the  question  of  practi- 
cal food  values.     An  occasional  invitation  to  the  mothers — and  the 
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fathers  too — to  ''lunch"  with  their  children  at  school  will  not  only 
carry  over  the  good  results  into  the  home,  but  will  be  another  means 
of  bringing  home  and  school  onto  common  ground. 

But  the  liberal  share  of  the  time  devoted  to  hygiene  in  the  coun- 
try school  is  to  be  spent  out-of-doors.  Armed  with  the  information 
received  in  the  class  room  relative  to  farm  water  supply,  care  of 
milk,  sewage  dispoal,  the  dangers  from  flies  and  mosquitoes,  the 
boys  should  be  ready  for  their  field  work.  Surveys  of  water  sheds, 
water  supplying  streams  and  wells,  of  the  location  with  respect  to 
water  sup^ily  of  barns,  pastures  and  outbuildings;  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  barns,  creameries  and  milk  supply  stations ;  of  un- 
treated manure  piles  and  accumulations  of  other  fly-breeding 
media ;  of  undrained  marshes,  bogs,  ditches  and  other  stagnant 
water  where  mosquitoes  are  breeding — these  are  some  of  the  op- 
portunities for  field  work  in  sanitation  which  rural  districts  pre- 
sent on  every  hand.  Records  of  the  findings  may  be  kept  and, 
through  the  teacher  or  the  suj^erintendent,  published  in  farm 
magazines,  local  papers  and  in  other  ways  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  year's  field  work,  the  school  might  well 
inaugurate  a  'health-day,'  or  a  'clean-up-week'.  With  a  little  effort 
the  whole  town,  or  even  the  county,  may  be  encouraged  to  join  in 
the  crusade.  Some  of  the  States- — notably  Michigan — have  actu- 
ally set  aside  a  day  or  a  week  for  the  special  consideration  of 
community  health  problems.  In  this  way  the  public  is  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  the  situation,  and  begins  casting  about  for  ways 
and  means.  A  feature  of  'clean-up-week'  might  very  profitably  be 
a  school  exhibition,  at  which  might  be  displayed  the  sanitary  sur- 
vey of  the  community,  as  worked  out  by  the  pupils  in  hygiene; 
various  sanitary  divices  which  the  pupils  might  make  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  manual  training,  and  which  might  also  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  from  the  state  university,  or  from  progres- 
sive leaders  in  other  communities;  a  display  of  the  scores  upon 
scores  of  publications  and  bulletins  which  are  available  for  the 
asking  and  touching  every  phase  of  rural  civic,  social,  economic 
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aud  community  life.  These  should  prove  of  inestimable  practical 
value  to  the  citizens.  An  outside  lecturer  from  a  neighboring  in- 
stitution might  also  be  secured  to  address  the  people  on  some  phase 
of  farm  improvement  and  development. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  topic  of  hygiene  than  by  calling 
the  attention  of  every  rural  teacher  and  superintendent  to  the  ex- 
cellent pamphlet  by  Dr.  Andress  entitled  "Free  Publications  for 
Teachers  of  Hygiene",  reference  to  which  is  made  in  the  list  of 
selected  reading  matter  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Any  teacher 
supplied  with  the  material  suggested  in  this  booklet  will  gain  new 
visions  of  the  possibilities  of  hygiene  teaching  in  the  rural  schools. 

MUSIC.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  discover  what 
percentage  of  our  rural  schools  give  no  training  whatever  in  the 
rudiments  of  music.  In  a  few  schools,  a  repertoire  of  two  or  three 
time-honored  songs  are  available  from  which  to  select  a  morning 
song;  in  a  few,  some  attention  is  given  to  teaching  vocal  music; 
in  all  the  rest  absolutely  no  singing  is  done.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  the  writer  that  herein  lies  one  of  the  gravest  defects  in  our  rural 
system.  For  a  child  to  grow  up  nowadays  with  no  elementary 
knowledge  of  musical  principles  is  a  severe  handicap,  and  one 
which  the  schools  should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  remove. 
The  one  obvious  reason  for  the  great  dearth  of  song  in  our  smaller 
schools  resides  in  the  inability  of  the  untrained  teacher  to  offer 
work  in  this  branch.  As  year  after  year,  however,  professionally 
trained  teachers  are  sent  out  in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  the 
country  schools,  the  emphasis  placed  upon  music  should  increase 
to  a  marked  degree.  When  every  country  school  has  happily  its 
music  periods,  means  will  be  found  for  increasing  the  attention 
paid  to  community  music  and  choral  singing.  School  quartets  and 
singing  clubs,  school  orchestras  and  even  bands  will  multiply  and 
furnish  a  very  pleasing  and  potent  means  of  resuscitating  commu- 
nity life  in  the  rural  regions,  for  good  music  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
charms  which  can  compel  the  human  ear  and  reach  the  human 
heart.  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  too,  when  a  standard  grapho- 
phone  and  a  few  choice  records  will  be  another  excellent  means,  not 
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only  of  leading  the  school  singing,  but  of  enticing  the  home  to  the 
school  entertainments  and  exhibitions.  A  great  many  rural  schools 
are  already  supplied  with  machines,  but  every  rural  school  needs 
one. 

DRAWIl!^G.  This,  too,  is  a  sadly  neglected  subject  in  our  rural 
school  curriculum,  and  for  the  same  chief  reason  as  above  stated ; 
namely,  the  incompetency  of  the  teacher.  As  in  the  case  of  music, 
drawing,  too,  is  sure  to  be  slowly  raised  to  the  j)lace  of  dignity 
which  it  justly  deserves,  as  our  rural  teaching  force  changes  for  the 
better.  It  may  be  necessary,  ultimately,  to  relieve  the  teacher,  to 
employ  a  union  supervisor  of  music  and  drawing,  who  shall  make 
an  endless  chain  itinerary  among  the  schools  under  her  juris- 
diction, much  as  the  cities  now  employ  supervisors  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  surely  seems  hardly  just,  having  relieved  the  work  of  the 
city  teacher,  not  to  take  similar  steps  to  aid  the  much  more  hard 
working  rural  teacher. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  and  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS.  This 
subject,  too,  belongs  in  the  neglected  category  of  music  and  draw- 
ing. Lack  of  facilities,  tools  and  materials  have  contributed  quite 
as  much  to  the  universal  disregard  of  this  subject  as  have  incompe- 
tent teachers.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  rural  school 
officers  can  no  longer  delay  the  admission  of  manual  training  and 
household  arts  to  their  legitimate  place  of  importance  in  the  course 
of  study.  The  instinct  to  make,  produce,  construct  is  as  strong 
in  the  human  child  as  is  any  other,  and  demands  its  natural  ex- 
pression. Obviously,  the  one-room  school  without  extra  rooms  or 
basement  will  have  a  difficult  task  in  arranging  a  work  shop. 
Where  there  is  a  will,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  way.  Nothing 
shows  the  truth  of  this  adage  in  this  connection  better  perhaps  than 
does  Professor  Foght  in  his  chapter  upon  the  subject  of  manual 
work  in  rural  schools.    We  read : — 

The  teacher  in  an  Illinois  school  was  determined  to  introduce 
manual  training.  The  school  room  was  too  small  to  permit  of  use 
for  this  purpose.  But  there  would  be  ample  space  under  the  build- 
ing if  excavated!     The  teacher  and  older  boys  with  their  own 
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liauds  actually  removed  the  earth  in  the  basement  next  the  furnace 
and  here  planned  their  manual  training  room.  And  what  came  out 
of  these  heroics  ?  A  tumble-do^\Ti,  poorly  supported  school  in  a 
short  time  gave  way  to  a  modern  building.  Interest  in  education 
grew  apace,  and  the  teacher  was  retained  for  six  years  at  an  annu- 
ally increased  salary. 

Professor  Foght  also  recounts  how  a  Nebraska  teacher,  a 
woman — succeeded  in  doing  excellent  work  in  household 
economy : — 

At  intermission  periods  the  teacher  and  pupils  talked  over  plans 
by  which  they  might  learn  to  cook  and  sew,  to  make  various  arti- 
cles and  cultivate  certain  plants.  Recipes  were  sought  and  distri- 
buted, each  girl  experimenting  in  her  own  home.  Results  were  re- 
ported at  their  little  informal  meetings,  and  when  desired  samples 
were  submitted.  In  this  way  the  girls  learned  to  make  bread  and 
other  common  articles  of  diet,  to  can  fruit,  to  sew,  to  cultivate 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

These  two  cases  are  but  illustrations  of  what  hundreds  of  rural 
teachers  have  done  to  get  a  start  made  in  work  of  this  sort.  Occa- 
sionally the  entry  way  may  be  converted  into  a  cloak  room,  and  the 
cloak  room  may  then  be  fitted  up  as  a  work  shop.  Often  material 
is  placed  at  their  disposal  so  that  the  boys  can  construct  a  small 
building  on  the  grounds  where  benches  may  be  set  up.  In  most 
cases  the  school  authorities,  after  the  manual  training  and  house- 
hold arts  idea  has  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  program,  may 
be  persuaded  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  which  will  provide 
not  only  a  work  shop  for  the  boys  but  a  small  kitchen  for  the  girls. 
This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  one.  With  the  proper 
tools  and  material  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  construc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  boys  nor  of  household  accomplishments  on 
the  part  of  the  girls.  In  the  former  case,  bird  houses,  book  cases, 
shelves,  screens,  screen-doors,  cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  stools,  con- 
crete walks,  and  many  other  articles  which  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  cooking,  sewing,  mending,  preserving,  can- 
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ning,  and  such  other  arts  as  are  important  in  good  home  making 
— all  these  are  excellent  bases  for  interesting  and  profitable  work 
in  real  training  in  handiwork.  The  money  for  purchasing  tools, 
lumber,  ingredients  and  utensils  will  be  ultimately  forthcoming 
from  the  school  revenue ;  until  school  officers  are  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  need,  however,  teachers  and  puj)ils  will  have  to  rely  upon 
their  own  ingenuity  for  raising  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  rural  school  curricu- 
lum, little  differentiation  from  the  present  methods  is  perhaps 
needful.  Enough  has  already  been  said  in  connection  with  the 
studies  above  mentioned  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  new  vie\\- 
point  in  the  teaching  of  the  small  country  school.  If  the  author 
were  to  sum  it  all  up  in  a  single  sentence,  he  would  repeat :  Sub- 
stitute vital  activity  for  sluggish  quiescence  and  relate  every  detail 
of  the  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  every-day  life  and 
experience  of  the  country  folk.  Results  will  then  speak  for  them- 
selves. Thus  will  the  local  school  become  the  fostering  spirit  of 
all  that  is  good  and  ennobling  in  niral  living,  and  thus  will  we 
enter  upon  a  new  era  in  the  evolution  of  rural  life  and  rural 
civism. 
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Pupils'  Joy  in  School  Work 

Henky  Lincoln  Clapp^  Master  Emeritus, 
George  Putnam  School,  Boston. 

|«"""'""°""""""fHERE  are  the  chief  sources  of  children's  joys? 
I  ¥  ¥  7  I  Where  they  always  have  been  since  the  creation  of 
I  W  I  1^^^ — ill  other  children,  generally  of  the  same 
I  I    neighborhood,  race  and  lang-uage.     ISTo  improvement 

f  .mniuiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiicf  can  be  made  on  that  Divine  plan,  although  in 
I  I    schools  it  has  been  attempted  many  times,  but  it 

i  i    has  nearly  always  resulted  in  a  failure,  or  a  small 

degree  ol  success,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  with  an 
exceptionally  winning  personality.  A  pleasant  voice  and 
manner,  neat  and  attractive  apparel,  flowers  on  the  desk 
and  studied  presentations  of  subjects,  are,  so  far  as  they  are  cap- 
able of  doing,  undoubtedly  helpful  in  giving  joy ;  but  they  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter — the  chief  sources  of  children's  in- 
nate joy.  They  are  weak  substitutes  for  the  genuine  thing.  Long, 
long  ago,  the  schools  should  have  considered  that  pregnant  ques- 
tion, ''Saul,  Saul,  why  kick  against  the  pricks?"  Since  they  did 
not,  we  have  had  ages  of  "holding  the  class"  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
class,  the  exasperation  of  a  multitude,  and  unnecessarily  hard  work 
for  teachers. 

The  teaching  fraternity  seems  harder  to  see  things  in  their  true 
relations  and  applications  than  the  children  in  their  experiences. 
By  the  time  their  schooling,  normal,  and  otherwise,  is  done,  they 
generally  become  "set" ;  their  instruction  has  been  overdone  and 
their  education  under-done. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  among  teachers  education  is  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  instruction,  as  the  dictionary  23uts  it. 
The  former  depends  on  the  interest,  will  and  work  of  the  pupils, 
the  subjective  part;  the  latter  on  cutting  out,  handing  out,  and 
explaining  out  book  lessons,  the  objective  part,  as  a  good  house- 
keeper    would     serve     food.     The     main     thing     is.     Will     the 
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persons  served  eat  with  a  relish  and  enjoyment,  and 
assimilate  what  is  served  for  the  natural  process  of 
developing-  body  or  mind  ?  Xine  out  of  ten  teachers  fail  to  reach 
the  higher  level  that  should  be  obtained  by  resting  content  on  the 
lower  level — instruction.  Very  few  know  how  to  reach  the  higher 
level  where  interest  and  joy  in  hard  work  (better  say 
j)lay)  abound.  ISTothing  but  my  long  experience  in  vdtnessing 
the  joy  of  children  in  the  schoolroom,  their  bright  sallies,  laughter, 
instant  return  to  earnest  business,  secure  learning,  and  freshness 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  induces  me  to  write 
this  ai:)parent  heterodoxy. 

So  pupils  should  actually  meet  one  another  in  the  schoolroom 
habitually,  not  vicariously  through  the  teacher,  who  now  is  nearly 
always  more  or  less  in  the  way  with  his  or  her  everlasting  assump- 
tion of  the  role  of  Socrates,  who  two  thousand  years  ago  put  all 
the  questions  in  teaching  pupils  and  required  them  to  think  and 
answer  them.  Apparenty  in  two  thousand  years  we  have  not 
learned  that  it  requires  as  much  logical  thinking  to  frame  good 
questions,  knowing  the  answers  in  advance,  and  put  them  straight 
without  fear  or  trembling  or  disinclination  to  stand  up  and  face 
forty  or  more  pairs  of  glistening  eyes,  as  it  does  to  answer  a  teach- 
er's questions  in  the  briefest  possible  time,  in  most  cases  to  have 
done  with  them,  and  not  to  be  pinned  down  like  a  helpless  fly  on  a 
wall,  and  held  up  before  the  class,  sometimes  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  at  a  time,  by  a  logical  (?)  teacher. 

I  once  heard  a  Boston  master,  of  the  highest  reputation  in  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  pin  down  a  pupil  thus  for  fifteen  minutes.  The 
boy  kept  trying  to  sit  down,  as  if  bored  to  death  to  be  thus  hold  up 
to  view  before  his  classmates  and  a  visitor.  I  thought  the  poor 
child,  thus  taken  advantage  of  and  besieged,  would  faint  away. 
Where  was  the  pupil's  joy  in  a  work  like  that  ?  What  delight  did 
the  members  of  the  class  take  in  it  ?  I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  it. 
And  of  what  advantage  was  the  expenditure  of  that  time  to  the 
members  of  the  class,  most  of  whom  evidently  understood  the 
example  well,  judging  from  their  previous  work  ?    They  might  have 
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made  up  and  answered  fifty  snappy,  practical  questions  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  class  might  have  shown  great  animation  and  in- 
terest, logical  thinking  and  quick  wit,  initiative  and  the  inmost 
workings  of  self-development,  with  stimulation  and  help  enough 
from  classmates — in  short,  education. 

When  the  seige  was  concluded,  the  master  asked  me  if  I  noticed 
that  he  had  omitted  anything.  My  answer  was  somewhat  evasive, 
since  my  point  of  view  was  radically  different  from  his.  I  might 
have  told  him  that  he  might  have  omitted  the  whole  of  his  logical 
step-by-step  process,  so  far  as  showing  me  what  skill  in  teaching- 
arithmetic  he  had  acquired,  because  I  came  to  see  what  his  pupils 
could  do  in  that  subject,  that  his  logic  in  arithmetic  was  quite  cor- 
rect, but  his  logic  in  the  treatment  of  the  pupil,  the  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  class,  the  complete  prevention  of  physical  and  mental 
activity  in  it,  and  the  thorough  elimination  of  joy  from  everybody 
in  the  room  except  himself,  was  a  complete  failure.  However,  he 
had  earned  his  reputation  in  that  way,  and  all  the  schoolmaster 
visitors,  except  myself,  approved. 

I  would  have  matched  my  pupils  against  his  in  a  long-run  con- 
test in  arithmetic  readily  at  any  time.  They  constantly  experi- 
enced the  exhiliration  and  joy  of  contests  with  one  another,  the 
joy  of  creating  new  questions  and  conditions,  the  joy  of  supplying 
their  own  logic,  the  going  to  the  board  to  prove  or  disprove  answers 
and  the  physical  activity  all  through  the  work.  That  sharpened 
their  wits,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  prove  it  on  the  gradua- 
tion stage.  Eminent  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world 
bore  witness  to  the  initiative,  accuracy,  and  joy  which  they  showed 
in  their  work.  Arithmetical  contests  ?  They  were  ready  to  meet 
them  with  the  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  their  own  joyous 
efforts.     Self -development  with  help  was  theirs. 

So  teachers  should  study  carefully  the  means  of  infusing  joy 
into  all  school  work,  and  try  to  discover  how  very  often  they 
exclude  joy  from  it  by  heedlessness  or  bad  methods.  We  say  to 
pupils  in  school,  "ITow  think!"  That  needs  to  be  said  with  re- 
doubled force  to  teachers,  if  my  experience  teaches  me  rightly. 
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Other  sources  for  the  joy  of  children  are  found  in  pet  animals, 
kittens,  cats,  puppies,  dogs,  chickens,  ducklings,  tame  birds,  and 
especially  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters;  but  such  things  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  schoolroom  to  put  joy  into  the  instructive 
and  educative  processes  with  compensating  advantages.  It  has 
been  tried  often  without  due  consideration  of  the  consequences. 
The  children  find  joy  enough  in  such  animals  and  their  acts,  in 
fact,  too  much,  so  that  hilarity  upsets  the  class,  and  what  instruc- 
tion or  education  they  get  out  of  the  embryo  circus  does  not  pay. 
Such  sources  of  joy  are  impracticable  in  the  schoolroom. 

Other  sources  of  enjoyment  that  can  be  brought  into  the  school- 
room for  instruction  and  education  are  objects  in  great  variety  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  pupils'  environments,  or  can  be  obtained 
easily,  if  the  teacher  is  disposed  to  get  them  with  the  willing,  even 
joyous  aid  of  her  pupils — flowers,  finely  colored  vegetable  roots, 
fruits,  autumn  leaves,  and  other  plant  forms,  minerals,  rocks, 
shells,  and  home-made  toys.  They  can  be  drawn,  painted,  do- 
scribed,  and  classified  with  a  joy  not  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
''essentials" ;  and  hardly  a  pupil  will  be  willing  to  be  left  out  of 
the  work  which  is  like  leaven  to  the  whole  lump  of  school  work,  if 
the  pupils  have  freedom  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  opportunities  to 
test  their  owai  powers  in  the  delightful  pastime  of  making  pic- 
tures, to  develop  power  and  discrimination  in  many  ways  by  prac- 
tice, and  are  not  strapped  down  to  a  cut-and-dried  course  in  charge 
of  a  specialist  with  rules,  stop-gags,  and  scanty  knowledge  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  natural  make-up  and  organic  evolution  of  children. 

Children,  with  their  natural  disposition  to  deal  directly  with 
realities,  objects,  relations,  qualities  and  contrasts  in  life  around 
them,  would  be,  and  in  my  experience  have  been,  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  powerful  promoters  of  this  leavening,  lightening,  and 
joyfvil  process,  if  they  were  only  given  the  freedom,  opportunity 
and  help  they  ought  to  have.  But  unappreciative  and  cruel  as  it 
may  seem  to  say  it,  teachers  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  it  in  con- 
sequence of  their  reliance  on  books  and  comparative  ignorance  of 
those  realities  in  life  which  children  generally  prefer  to  work  upon, 
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by  virtue  of  their  natural  tendencies  from  time  to  time  in  their 
organic  evolution — flowers,  plants  in  general,  minerals,  garden 
work,  construction  work,  the  work  of  water,  and  the  habits  of  birds 
and  other  animals.  Therein  is  the  joy  of  work  as  I  have  seen  it 
done  during  many  years. 

By  means  of  such  materials  the  scientific  method  of  instruction 
may  be  started  in  the  lowest  grades  of  pupils.  Without  instruc- 
tion or  suggestion  children  naturally  incline  to  put  together  sticks 
of  the  same  length,  or  color,  to  separate  peddles  from  shells,  pieces 
of  crockery-ware  from  pieces  of  rocks,  and  that  is  classifaction. 
Mr,  Help  says  that  a  preparation  for  the  scientific  method  of  in- 
struction may  be  made  "by  teaching  orderliness  of  mind  by  means 
of  collecting,  classifying,  contrasting,  and  weighing  facts."  Such 
study  will  greatly  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  children  and  make  it 
fuller  of  meaning  because  it  is  directly  associated  with  the  objects, 
•qualities,  and  relations  named.  It  furnishes  pupils  with  some- 
thing to  write  about,  to  draw  and  paint.  The  nature  of  and  variety 
in  the  work  suit  the  children  to  a  "T".  The  "joy  of  work"  comes 
in  right  there.  In  a  sense  it  is  play,  which  is  hard  to  distinguish 
from  work  we  love  to  do.  Then  we  do  "our  level  best".  Where 
joy  abounds  children  do  "their  level  best". 

Mr.  George  H.  Browne,  of  Browne  and  ISTichols  Preparatory 
School,  in  May,  1918,  speaking  of  "highly  commendable  princi- 
ples already  in  practice",  quoted  from  "A  Modern  School"  for 
illustration :  "My  little  boy  is  now  in  the  acquisitive  stage  and  has 
a  passionate  desire  to  gather  everything  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
His  hope  of  progress  lies  not  in  an  increased  capacity  for  gathering, 
but  in  his  developing  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  judgment  of 
what  is  more  or  less  valuable.  Similarly,  I  think  that  educational 
progress  must  be  not  in  the  direction  of  increasing  our  capacity 
for  acquiring  information,  but  in  an  ability  to  select." 

This  shows  that  the  objective  material  which  I  have  mentioned 
here,  and  often  before,  is  a  direct  and  ready  means  for  acquiring 
an  ability  to  select  wisely,  to  find  the  proper  relation  of  facts,  to 
form  sound  judgment.     And  who  can  say  what  child  does  not  at 
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some  time  in  his  organic  evolution  reach  this  acquisitive  stage  ?  If 
he  cannot  exercise  it  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  proper 
material  in  the  school,  or  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  use  it 
properly,  he  does  not  have  a  square  deal ;  he  has  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  elementary  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  science 
and  all  the  joy  that  accompanies  it,  as  I  during  many  years  have  ex- 
perienced it. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  generally  experienced  in  forcing  pupils 
to  work  contrary  .to  the  current  of  their  lives.  School  work  be- 
comes tedious,  wearing,  and  in  too  many  cases  hateful  to  both  pu- 
j)ils  and  teachers.  Only  last  summer  I  heard  a  teacher  say  with 
great  vehemence,  ''I  hate  teaching!"  Few  teachers  are  so  frank 
in  expressing  their  feelings,  and  most  of  them  realize  that  there 
is  a  choice  in  vocations,  and  in  teaching  there  are  compensations 
for  the  disagreeable  things  involved.  Children  often  say,  ''I  hate 
school !"  Then  the  school  has  hurt  them  rather  than  helped  them, 
and  it  is  time  for  them  or  their  teachers  to  leave  the  school.  To 
induce  a  dislike  for  learning  through  inadvertence,  poor  methods, 
or  bad  management,  is  a  catastrophe. 

That  something  of  the  kind  has  occurred  is  often  shown  by  the 
obviously  dull  mental  attitude  of  pupils  in  school,  an  attitude  that 
is  shaken  off  to  some  extent  when  school  is  done  for  the  day  or  the 
year.  The  mind  recovers  its  imjDressibility  and  resiliency.  Free- 
dom to  reason  in  one's  own  way  on  matters  concerning  one's  ovni 
experiences  is  like  expanding  the  lungs  with  fresh  air  after  a  day 
spent  in  the  vitiated  air  of  a  workshop. 

The  work  of  children  in  school  is  dull  and  joyless  partly  because 
the  words,  symbols,  books  and  signs  of  ideas  which  they  wi-estle 
with  often  do  not  mean  much  of  anything  to  them  on  account  of 
their  short  and  narrow  experience  in  life  which  the  school  should 
widen.  Herbert  Spencer  said,  "'Grown  people  can  hardly  con- 
ceive that  words,  which  have  in  their  minds  been  associated  with 
familiar  ideas  from  time  immemorial,  are  mere  sounds  in  the 
mouths  of  their  pupils."  Of  course  pupils  cannot  find  joy  in  such 
meaningless  words  or  sounds. 
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What  is  the  character  of  the  model  schoolroom  and  the  work 
done  therein  today  ?  We  enter  it,  and  the  silence  is  marked.  IvTo- 
where  else  in  the  world  among  children  can  we  see  such  a  lack  of 
life  and  movement,  nnless  it  may  be  at  a  funeral.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  children  are 
supposed  to  be  studying,  and  silence  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  con- 
dition for  study.  Perhaps  it  is,  for  the  study  of  words,  books  and 
the  signs  of  ideas.  Any  slight  but  interesting  movement,  sound, 
or  sight  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  pupils  from  the 
books  or  lessons  which  are  always  less  attractive. 

Children's  greatest  joys  come  from  movements,  sights  and 
sounds,  either  their  own  or  others ;  every^vhere,  at  the  "movies", 
concerts,  circuses,  games,  picnics,  parties,  playing  house,  etc. 
These  are  the  model  conditions  for  learning  easily,  quickly,  se- 
curely, and  joyously.  They  harmonize  with  the  children's  consti- 
tutions, with  the  setting  of  the  current  of  their  lives,  on  the  prin- 
cij)le  of  similia  similihus.  Herein  we  get  an  idea  of  the  extreme 
artificiality  of  the  deadly  still,  modern  schoolroom  and  what  is 
called  the  process  of  education.  Is  it  really  so?  "ITow  think!" 
says  the  teacher. 

On  the  contrary,  children  always  find  great  enjoyment  in  their 
environment  out  of  school,  regardless  of  its  narrowness  and  scanti- 
ness in  materials.  A  string  tied  to  an  old  shingle  is  an  interesting 
cart  for  the  four-year-old  boy;  a  chip  is  a  boat,  or  a  ship,  or  a 
steamboat  which  he  may  have  seen ;  he  can  do  something  with  it ; 
the  variety  of  action  transfigured  by  imagination  charms  him ;  he 
will  stay  out  in  the  rain  until  soaked  with  water,  digging  canals  in 
the  muddy  road,  building  dams,  draining  miniature  lakes,  etc., 
until  his  clothes  are  "a  sight  to  behold".    But  the  joy  of  it! 

I  have  been  through  it — the  water,  the  resultant  spring  fever, 
the  thoroughwort  panacea,  the  scoldings,  etc.,  but  when  cured  of 
illness  I  was  not  cured  of  trying  to  find  my  joy  in  the  simple 
materials  of  my  enviornment  which  I  was  free  to  use — mud,  sand, 
water,  snow,  ice,  trees  to  climb,  birches  to  spring  over,  birds  and 
email  quadrupeds  to  watch — thus  developing  my  muscles,  under- 
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standing,  powers  of  observation,  imagination,  and  self-reliance; 
and  the  joy  of  it!  The  gosling  feels  the  call  of  the  water  from 
afar.  Nature  far  and  near  gave  me  my  greatest  joys,  school, 
from  first  to  last,  never.  Give  the  youngsters  a  better  chance  to 
get  at  their  environment. 

I  am  not  recommending  that  the  joys  of  environment  entirely 
should  be  substituted  for  irksome  school  work,  elementary  or 
secondary,  but  that  the  latter  should  be  leavened  and  lightened  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  former,  that  in  the  drudgery  of  school 
work,  ITature,  the  wonderful,  marvelous  constitution  of  the  child, 
should  be  regarded  and  used  as  our  strongest  ally,  not  as  an  anta- 
gonist to  be  strenuously  opposed,  that  the  natural  or  normal  way 
of  learning  and  developing  should  have  a  larger  field  of  operation, 
and  the  artificial  or  abnormal  way  a  smaller  field.  How  this  view 
carried  into  operation  increases  the  efficiency  of  school  work, 
lightens  its  burdens,  and  puts  pupils  "on  their  feet",  I  know  well 
enough  to  recommend  it  strongly. 

The  customary  Socratic  method  of  instruction,  questions  by 
teachers  and  answers  by  pupils,  has  too  important  a  place  in  the 
methods  of  instruction.  Teachers  generally  cannot  excite  that 
curiosity,  interest,  and  desire  to  answer  correctly  that  obtain  when 
pupils  question  one  another.  Then  the  whole  class  keeps  inter- 
ested. Of  course,  teachers  can  ask  more  pertinent  questions  than 
2)upils  and  so,  as  they  claim,  "save  time"  ;  but  they  cannot  induce 
or  elicit  that  disposition  in  pupils  to  think  hard  and  coolly  for  the 
correct  answer  which  brings  up  spontaneously  when  pupils  ques- 
tion one  another.  The  feeling,  learning,  position,  age,  etc.,  of  the 
teacher  are  so  far  from  those  of  the  pupil  as  to  make  for  the  pupil 
unfavorable  conditions  for  seeing  clearly  the  vital  points  of  a  topic 
or  lessons,  and  holding  his  attention  strictly  to  them.  Usually  his 
mental  condition  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  lowly  subject  in  the 
presence  of  his  king. 

On  the  contrary,  pupils,  when  questioning  one  another  and  de- 
bating points  of  difference,  will  hang  to  their  opinions  with  the  ut- 
most determination  until  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  errors; 
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then  they  will  smile,  say,  "Oh!  I  see",  and  sit  do^vn  not  at  all 
abashed.  That  is  where  great  interest,  intense  thought,  unusual 
joy,  and  marked  progTess  come  in,  such  as  few  teachers  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  witness  in  the  work  of  their  classes.  That  self- 
development  with  help  is  real  education.  Pupils  will  not  argue 
with  their  teachers  whether  convinced  of  their  errors  or  not ;  the 
game  is  too  one-sided,  and  they  evince  a  pardonable  anxiety  to  sit 
down ;    so  interest,  close  thinking,  and  intellectual  joy  are  lost. 

JSTo  great  discernment  is  required  to  see  that  pupils  enjoy  school 
work  when  they  voluntarily  express  themselves  with  voice,  looks, 
hands  and  body,  and  in  all  sorts  of  games.  If  they  do  their  work 
or  play  joyously  they  will  do  it  thoroughly  and  continue  it  a  much 
longer  time  than  usual  without  feeling  weary.  Then  self-develop- 
ment of  body  and  mind  is  rapid  and  lasting.  If  they  have  ade- 
quate opportunities  to  form  opinions,  and  express  them  freely,  to 
argue  and  reason  as  they  do  out  of  school,  they  will  not  lack  in- 
terest. 

Expression  is  a  fundamental  requisite  for  joy  in  all  sorts  of 
successful  work  or  play — art,  music,  science,  literature,  and  what- 
ever other  means  will  serve  as  an  outlet  for  various  individual 
tastes.  "The  greatest  happiness  in  this  world  is  expression,"  said 
Alison  Parr  in  "Inside  of  the  Cup".  That  should  have  the  larger 
share  of  time  in  school,  not  impression,  which  now  is  used  so  much 
as  to  become  repression  to  jmpils'  self-activities  and  dej)ression  to 
their  spirits.  The  continual  pressure  of  a  specified  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  behind  the  teacher  is  passed  on  to  the  pupils  with 
additions  until  all  joy  is  squeezed  out  of  work.  This  elimination 
of  joy  is  excused  on  the  gTound  that  it  is  necessary  to  train  pupils 
to  work  hard  on  disagreeable  things  which  they  will  meet  later  in 
life,  and  so  must  be  prepared  to  overcome  them. 

Another  most  excellent  leaven  to  raise  dull  work  to  a  tolerable 
condition  for  doing  it  well  is  surface  design  in  color.  In  my 
experience  pupils,  who  took  no  interest  in  the  regular  subjects  of 
the  course,  took  to  designing  in  color  like  ducks  to  water.  Al- 
though they  cared  little  for  books,  which  they  failed  to  understand. 
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inainlj  on  account  of  their  narrow  experiences  in  life,  they  had  an 
inborn  love  for  color,  and  constructive  and  inventive  work.  They 
were  accustomed  to  run  along  beside  their  teachers  on  their  way  to 
school  and  ask  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  "Are  we  going  to  de- 
sign today  ?"  If  so,  it  was  a  delightful  day  to  them.  School  began 
to  appear  interesting.  Soon  another  interest  was  added,  then  an- 
other. The  leaven  was  working.  School  was  raised  in  their  esti- 
mation. They  got  self -development  ivith  help  and  so  real  educa- 
tion. They  found  a  most  alluring  oj^portunity  for  expression. 
Among  thousands  on  thousands  of  surface  designs,  no  two  were 
alike;    each  was  an  invention  and  a  new  creation. 

They  learned  to  apjDly  nearly  all  the  means  used  in  surface  de- 
sign— repetition,  variety,  contrast,  bi-lateral  symmetry,  radical 
and  border  designs,  all-over  or  "spot"  patterns,  modes  of  accurate 
transference  by  means  of  folding  and  tracing  paper,  acquired  great 
skill  in  executing  w^ork,  in  the  selection  and  application  of  paint, 
transparent  and  oj)aque  or  tempera  color,  and  "stuck  to  their  work 
(or  play)  like  beavers".  There  was  room  for  self-development, 
and  they  got  it,  and  joy  was  its  constant  attendant.  ISTo thing  in 
school  work  surpassed  it  in  interest.  They  had  a  fine  opportunity 
to  spread  their  pinions,  to  think,  arrange,  invent  and  color,  in 
every  grade  and  class.  The  leaven  worked  magnificantly  and  tided 
over  the  rough  and  disagi'eeable  parts  of  other  school  work.  Some 
of  the  children  became  artists,  some  designers,  some  architects, 
and  all  were  improved  in  taste  and  appreciation  of  fine  patterns 
and  colors. 

The  great  deficiency  now  is  the  inability  of  principals  and 
teachers  to  put  such  work  into  operation  and  keep  it  going.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  normal  schools,  and  schools  in  general, 
to  put  into  the  j^tublic  schools  the  joy  that  should  be  there. 

When  childrjen  are  allowed  to  deal  with  so  abstract  a  subject  as 
mental  arithmetic  in  a  normal  way  among  themselves,  the  power 
to  deal  with  that  subject  which  they  acquire  joyously  is  absolutely 
inconceivable  and  incredible  to  those  teachers  who  have  never  wit- 
nessed it.     When  graduates  of  the  elementary  school  in  presence 
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of  the  hall  full  of  parents  and  friends  can  make  up,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  questions  involving  processes  from  addition  through 
the  mensuration  of  all  surfaces  and  solids  treated  in  the  arithme- 
tic, mth  such  speed  and  accuracy  that  professional  accountants 
and  masters  of  schools  confess  their  inability  to  follow  the  pupils, 
and  not  a  single  question  was  kno-\^Ti  to  their  teachers,  what  re- 
mains to  be  said  against  a  real  normal  method? 

Every  subject  in  the  curriculum  was  made  efficient  and  joyous 
by  the  use  of  this  normal  method  involving  all  pupils  working 
together  with  natural  objects,  and  paint,  in  questioning  and  assist- 
ing one  another  in  composition  work,  and  illustrating  real 
altruism;  and  every  normal  school  in  the  land  ought  to  imder- 
stand,  appreciate,  and  put  it  into  practice.  It  would  result  in  as 
much  joy  to  teachers  as  to  pupils. 


Drill 

Superintendent  A.  S.  Ames^ 
Medfield^  Mass. 

I" '""»" 'ff  ORRECT   teaching,    applied  knowledge,   persistent 

I  drill,  there  are  the  steps  in  the  educational  process. 
I  Most  of  us  realize  the  necessity  of  careful  teaching, 
I  some  of  us  lead  our  pupils  to  apply  their  knowledge, 
^]iiiimiiii!Diiiiiiiiiiiic|>  many  of  us  fail  on  the  drill.  It  is  pleasant  to 
I  I    wander  into  new  fields  of  learning.     It  is  tedious 

i  I    to  plod  over  the  old  trodden  pastures.    The  plodding 

process  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  however,     inere 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning." 

Successful  drill  depends  upon  energy  and  brains.  The  teacher 
can  start  the  energy  process  by  compelling  the  pupil's  attention 
for  a  time,  but  sustained  attention  and  mental  growth  depend 
chiefly  upon  interest.  The  awakening  of  interest  calls  for  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  use  of  proper  methods  and  devices.  Every 
subject  has  its  own  perculiar  interest,  but  arithmetic,  demanding 
close  application  and  reasoning,  serves  well  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
drills. 

Tho  child  learns  to  recognize  an  object  as  a  single  thing,  one 
block,  one  penny,  etc.  The  moment  he  has  learned  this  one  fact, 
the  driU  process  should  begin;  the  teacher  using  various  objects 
to  awaken  interest.  He  learns  to  count  to  ten,  to  fifty,  to  one  hun- 
dred; to  combine  and  separate  numbers.  The  degree  of  mental 
growth  and  power  now  developed,  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
skillful  drills.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  three  things  that  all  children  love  to  do.  They  delight,  as  in- 
dividuals, to  show  their  learning,  they  enjoy  team  work,  or  class 
work — properly  conducted,  they  take  almost  a  fierce  pleasure  in 
competing  against  each  other  in  different  gTOups.  This  knowledge 
is  extremely  useful  in  planning  drills. 
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We  will  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  pupils  in  a  primary 
grade  are  learning  to  count.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  drill  by 
using  the  individual,  the  class  and  the  group.  The  teacher  can 
call  on  different  pupils  to  test  their  powers.  She  may  allow  the 
class  to  recite  in  concert.  She  should  not  omit  the  opportunity  for 
group  comj)etition.  Sometimes  two  rows  in  the  same  grade  may 
be  matched  against  each  other  to  see  how  far  each  can  recite  with- 
out mistake ;  or  two  leaders  may  be  appointed  to  select  individual 
pupils  for  competitive  groups  as  in  a  spelling  match.  This  is  a 
kind  of  game  that  the  children  always  enjoy  and  above  all  it  has 
the  element  of  drill.  This  same  plan,  with  the  individual,  the  class 
and  the  group,  can  be  carried  on  through  the  tables,  fractions,  per- 
centage and  the  further  processes  of  arithmetic.  It  can  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  facts  of  History,  Geography  and  Language. 

Objective  devices  for  drill  work  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
School  supply  houses  have  them  in  abundance,  but  they  should  be 
used  with  judgment.  Charts,  maps  and  games  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  smother  principles.  A  live  teacher  will  originate  most  of 
her  own  drill  devices. 

The  results  of  proper  drill  are  invaluable  and  inspiring.  Com- 
panies of  soldiers  march  and  maneuver  with  perfect  precision ; 
the  result  of  drill.  The  artist  with  unerring  touch  sketches  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  before  our  eyes ;  more  drill.  The  pianist 
handles  the  keys  like  a  magician  and  brings  forth  wonderful  har- 
mony;   incessant  drill. 

Finally  every  instructor  of  youth  should  remember  that  the 
wisest  drill-master  must  be  a  constant  learner.  Have  some  ideal 
outside  of  your  regular  work  to  drill  for,  and  grow  to.  It  may  be 
literature,  art,  music  or  anything  you  please,  but  it  should  be  some- 
thing you  can  learn  to  love.  It  will  help  and  inspire  you  in  your 
daily  task.  Your  pupils  will  seem  less  stupid  as  you  recall  your 
own  failures.  You  will  know  how  to  rejoice  in  their  progress — as 
you  remember  your  own  victories.  The  old  Latin  maxim  explains 
it  all,  "Fit  fabricando  faber."    The  smith  is  made  by  making. 


The  Responsibility  for  the  Present  Condition 
of  the  Teaching  Profession 

Ax    Address    by    Mako    S.    Brooks^    Deputy    Commissioner 

OF  Education,  iSTew  Hampshire^  at  the  State  ]S[ormal 

School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  19,  1920. 

f'""""""°""""""'f  EOM  even  a  hasty  examination  of  the  nicely-bal- 
I  r^  I  anced  program  arranged  for  today,  it  is  evident 
I  m^  B  that  the  session  of  this  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to 
I  I    the  statement  of  present  teacher  conditions  and  to 

4>]iiiiiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiii(^  reasons  for  the  existence  of  these  conditions.  It 
I  I    is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  schooknan 

I  I    to  find  fault  with  conditions  and  to  set  forth  the 

""""""  whats  and  the  luhys  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  determine  the  hows  of  getting  out  of  that  situation. 
This  state  of  things  is  not  confined  to  school  administration  alone. 
It  obtains  everywhere, — in  society,  in  industry,  and  (of  course 
there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of  saying  it ! )  in  politics.  So  far 
as  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  this  morning's 
program  is  concerned,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
"The  time  is  out  of  joint,"  and  leave  it  to  our  friends  of  the  after- 
noon to  finish  the  quotation:  "O  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I  was 
born  to  set  it  right !" 

"The  Teacher  Crisis!"  There  it  stands  on  the  front  page  of 
our  program.  Has  it  come  to  that  ?  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  I  was  one  of  a  party  of  eleven  young  college  men  just  about 
to  get  their  diplomas,  returning  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  from 
a  little  village  down  on  the  Cape, — a  poor,  little,  unsuspecting 
community  that  we  had  raided  in  our  attempts  to  get  hold  of  the 
principalship  of  the  high  school.  From  your  reaction  to  this 
reminiscence,  I  suspect  that  some  of  you  men  may  have  been  in 
the  party.  (Details  withheld.)  Eleven  of  us  were  sent  down  in 
one  day  by  the  teachers'  agencies  of  Boston — eight  from  the  same 
agency.     Things  have  changed!     If  candidates  of  the  sterner  sex 
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were  common  in  those  days,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  sweet  girl 
graduates  ?  They  descended  upon  agencies  and  superintendents' 
offices  in  bevies.  Once  administrators  were  seriously  embarrassed 
to  choose  just  the  right  phrases  of  regret  with  which  to  turn  the 
fair  ones  away.  ISTow,  the  English  language  seems  sing-ularly  lack- 
ing in  the  right  expressions  that  one  may  use  to  woo  and  win 
them,  because,  figuratively  speaking,  it  really  comes  to  that.  In 
the  old  days  the  teachers  had  to  sell  their  services,  but  today 
administrators  have  to  go  out  and  try  to  sell  their  jobs. 

When  I  entered  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board 
of  Education,  I  inherited  the  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau  as 
a  part  of  my  work  as  deputy  commissioner.  If  I  had  been  engaged 
merely  for  the  management  of  the  Bureau,  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  keep  out  of  Satan's  clutches.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  devise  some  new  and  elaborate  forms  of  application  for 
the  candidates  to  make  out  and  various  other  things  in  the  way 
of  paraphernalia  that  I  was  going  to  use  in  this  work  of  placing 
teachers  properly  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Those  forms 
have  never  gone  to  the  printer.  When  a  superintendent  applies 
for  a  teacher,  we  write  him  a  cheery  little  note,  saying  that  we  do 
not  seem  to  find,  in  looking  over  our  files,  a  candidate  available 
for  the  position  in  question.  ''Available,"  that's  the  word.  Of 
course  it  would  never  do  for  a  state  department  of  education  to 
put  out  anything  but  the  purest  English,  but  almost  the  only  form 
we  really  need  is  a  little  card  of  just  the  right  size  to  slip  neatly 
into  an  envelope  and  bearing  the  two  words,  "Nothing  doing!" 

What  has  happened  since  that  day  in  the  '90s  when  you  and  I 
returned  from  the  Cape?  Or  even  so  recently  as  1915,  when  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature  established  a  Teachers'  Bureau  ? 
Many  things,  all  of  them  but  phases  of  a  process  that  has  been 
going  on  for  centuries. 

If  we  had  before  us  a  syllabus  of  the  history  of  the  teacher 
from  the  time  of  the  Greek  slave  up  to  the  time  of  the  teacher- 
member  of  the  Eederation  of  Labor,  we  might  give  it  the  title, 
"The  Emancipation  of  the  Teacher,  or  the  Turning  of  the  Worm." 
Through  all  these  years  it  has  been  thought  that  anything  was 
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good  enough,  if  not  too  good,  for  the  teacher.  That  has  been  in 
general  the  attitude  of  the  public.  There  have  been  notable  excep- 
tions, to  be  sure.  Many  teachers,  through  strong  personality,  con- 
spicuous ability,  or  great  personal  pulchritude,  have  impressed  the 
community  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  received  the  support, 
tlie  social  recognition,  and  the  other  good  things  that  we  are  de- 
manding for  our  teachers  today. 

In  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject,  such  important  topics 
as  the  community  and  the  teacher,  the  relation  of  teacher-training 
to  the  problem,  and  the  lure  of  other  occupations  should  be  dis- 
cussed. In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  four  fundamental,  or  at  least  contributory,  causes  of  teacher 
conditions  as  they  exist  today:  (1)  wages,  (2)  living  conditions, 
(3)  the  school  plant  (Heaven  forgive  us  for  dignifying  some  of 
the  rural  schools  with  the  name  "plants," — unless  we  mean  cen- 
tury plants !) ,  (4)  administration  and  supervision. 

(1)  Wages.  A  much-discussed  question.  So  far  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  discover  from  statistics  and  personal  investigation, 
teachers  have,  as  a  class,  always  been  underpaid.  The  teacher 
and  the  minister  have  been  classed  together  in  several  particulars. 
Flattered  at  finding  himself  in  so  highly  respectable  company,  the 
teacher  has  accepted  the  meager  pittance  more  or  less  grudgingly 
doled  out  to  him  and  has  moved  Avithin  the  narrow  circle  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  the  public.  "Ministers  and  teachers — of 
course  they  aren't  paid  much  in  money,  but  they  have  other 
rewards, — leisure,  opportunities  for  doing  good,  et  cetera,  et  cet- 
era." There  are  great  rewards  in  preaching  and  teaching,  but  no 
minister  was  ever  less  consecrated  to  his  task  because  he  knew 
where  bread  and  shoes  and  coal  were  coming  from,  and  no  teacher 
■ever  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  less  zeal  or  with  less  effec- 
tiveness because  he  was  self-supporting.  Thank  Heaven !  the  min- 
ister as  well  as  the  teacher  is  coming  into  his  own  financially  and 
socially.  ITobody  wants  either  of  them  to  build  a  fence  around 
himself.  I  read  in  an  industrial  magazine  the  other  day  that 
teachers  are  poorly  paid  because  they  are  not  good  mixers.  Then 
I  picked  up  an  educational  journal  and  came  upon  the  statement 
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that  teachers  cannot  mix  because  they  are  poorly  paid.  The 
Educator  stands  up  in  a  national  assemblage  and  says,  "If  teach- 
ers were  better  prepared,  did  better  work,  and  had  an  ethical  atti- 
tude toward  their  contracts,  they  would  be  better  paid."  On  leav- 
ing the  hall  a  teacher  is  heard  to  remark,  "I'd  like  to  tell  him  that 
if  we  were  paid  a  decent  living  wage,  not  to  mention  a  thrift 
wage,  and  not  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  cultural  wage, 
we  could  and  would  be  better  prepared,  we  could  and  would  do 
better  work,  we  could  and  would  abide  by  our  contracts." 

May  I  cite  a  few  instances  culled  from  personal  experience, 
relating  to  salaries  ? 

The  first  will  illustrate  the  attitude  of  a  girl  capable  of  becoming 
an  "'A"  teacher,  but  who  has  seen  the  humiliating  conditions 
endured  by  her  teacher  friends. 

While  I  was  visiting  the  instruction  department  of  one  of  our 
big  shoe  factories  last  winter  I  met  a  most  delightful  young 
woman.  To  put  me  at  my  ease,  she  dropped  the  remark  that  she 
had  a  sister  who  had  been  graduated  from  one  of  our  state  normal 
schools  and  who  was  now  a  teacher.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
your  becoming  a  teacher  ?"  I  asked  enthusiastically.  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  normal  school  and  train  to  be  a  teacher?  I  would 
promise  you  a  fine  position  when  you  got  through."  The  young 
lady  burst  into  an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter.  When  she  came 
to,  enough  so  that  I  could  ask  her  what  the  joke  was,  she  said, 
^'You  know,  I  was  just  wondering  who  would  in  that  case  help 
my  sister  pay  her  board!"  The  vice-president  and  general  raan- 
ager  of  the  company,  to  humiliate  me  still  further,  spoke  up  and 
said,  "'Miss  Duval,  how  much  did  you  receive  last  week  in  your 
envelope  ?"  She  thought  a  moment  and  said,  "Thirty-four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents."  I  didn't  ask  what  her  sister  got — I  knew!  I 
knew  the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  and  I  didn't  need  to  go 
into  it  further.  I  was  deeply  chagrined  afterward  that  I  did  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  lecture  that  young  person.  I  ought  to 
have  told  her  that  the  rewards  of  teaching  were  so  great  that  it 
did  not  make  any  difference  who  paid  the  teacher's  board,  or  her 
board,  that  the  thing  for  her  to  do  was  to  go  into  teaching,  but 
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the  other  five  or  six  men  in  the  party  were  all  "in  industry,"  and 
1  never  thought  until  too  late  of  giving  her  the  lecture. 

In  a  violent  spasm  of  generosity,  a  country  school  board  had 
voted  to  retain  the  services  of  a  very  brilliant  young  teacher  at 
$540.  This  was  in  1918.  On  the  Saturday  before  school  opened, 
she  walked  into  the  superintendent's  office  with  the  following 
telegram:  "You  will  begin  immediately  upon  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1,200  if  you  report  for  work  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Tuesday 
next."  While  she  professed  herself  ready  to  abide  by  her  contract 
if  the  school  board  said  the  word,  she  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
life  would  hold  absolutely  nothing  more  for  her  if  it  withheld 
her  release.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  school  board, 
composed  of  the  longest-headed,  most  economically-minded  Yan- 
kees you  ever  saw,  released  her.  Money  talked  so  much  louder 
than  any  arguments  that  the  superintendent  could  advance  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  that  community,  their  children,  that 
while  they  realized  they  were  losing  the  best  teacher  they  had  had 
in  ten  years,  these  men  hadn't  the  backbone  to  hold  her  to  her 
contract,  because  they  knew  that,  judged  by  any  standard,  she 
would  have  been  wretchedly  underpaid. 

This  next  incident  shows,  among  other  things,  how  little  con- 
ception the  members  of  what  we  call  the  educated  public  have  of 
teaching  as  a  profession.  I  was  presenting  to  a  woman's  club 
last  year  the  subject  of  increased  salaries  for  the  teachers.  I  had 
a  portable  blackboard  on  the  stage,  and  I  asked  the  ladies  present 
— about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  number — if  they  would 
help  me  make  out  a  minimum  budget  for  a  teacher  in  that  town. 
They  accepted  the  challenge,  and  we  went  at  it.  We  got  along 
very  well  indeed  until  we  came  to  the  point  of  the  teacher's  board, 
and  I  put  down  as  one  item,  "Fifty-two  weeks  at  $10  a  week." 
The  ladies  immediately  began  to  protest,  saying,  "'Oh,  no,  no; 
that  is  not  it — you  cannot  reckon  the  teacher's  board  for  more 
than  forty  weeks!"  It  took  a  good  deal  of  arguing  on  my  part 
to  convince  those  ladies  that,  as  our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  puts  it,  teachers  differ  from  woodchucks  in  not  being  able  to 
crawl  into  a  hole  and  sleep  for  that  part  of  the  year  when  they 
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are  not  at  work.     I  insisted  tliat  until  civilization  had  advanced 
to  the  point  of  employing  and  paying  teachers  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
board  for  the  summer  must  be  included  in  the  pay  earned  the  pre- 
ceding year.     After  the  budget  had  been  figured  and  the  stagger- 
ing deficit  determined,  a  wealthy  member  of  the  club  arose-  to  offer 
a  suggestion.     Do  not  get  a  wrong  idea  of  this  woman,  for  she  is 
a  most  delightful  person,  who  does  a  great  deal  for  the  community. 
She  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  teachers  and  schools  of  that  town 
and  of  the  state.     She  said  she  had  been  thinking  over  this  matter 
of  the  summer  vacation.     "I  should  think  you  could  find  families 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  these  teachers  in  during  the  summer 
as  nurse  girls,  or  to  help  with  the  upstairs  work,  in  exchange  for 
lodging  and  board."     The  solution  seemed  so  plausible  that  there 
was  an  appreciable  ripple  of  applause  that  ran  through  the  audi- 
ence.    The  teachers  of  the  town  were  the  special  guests  of  the 
club  on  that  occasion.     I  wish  you  could  have  heard  their  gasp 
of  indig-nation.     I  expected  to  see  them  rise  in  a  body  and  leave 
the  hall,  but,  fortunately,  their  level  heads  and  their  curiosity  to 
hear  what  the  "'"professor"  would  say,  kept  them  there.     I  do  not 
know  what  I  said.     As  I  did  not  know  then  what  I  was  saying, 
how  can  I  tell  you  now  what  I  said  ?     But  here  is  the  important 
point:    The  budget  prepared  by  those  ladies  of  the  town  (wives 
and  daughters,  some  of  them,  of  members  of  the  school  board,  and 
one  of  them  a  member  of  the  school  board  herself,  by  the  way), 
was  published  in  the  papers  and  in  the  superintendent's  report, 
and  became  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  flat  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  all  the  teachers  in  town. 

I  am  glad  there  are  so  many  of  you  normal  school  girls  here 
this  morning, — you  girls  who  are  going  to  be  teachers, — for  here 
is  a  point  that  I  should  like  to  call  especially  to  your  attention  in 
passing.  Instead  of  showing  ourselves  big  enough  to  rejoice 
over  increases  that  come  to  our  colleagues  and  in  which  we  do 
not  share,  we  sometimes  make  the  shortsighted  mistake  of  grum- 
bling, if  not  openly  protesting.     We  forget  that  every  rise  in 
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salary,  whether  the  recipient  be  in  our  school  or  town  or  stal^,  or 
even  in  some  other  state,  will  sooner  or  later  affect  every  salary 
in  the  whole  region.     Let  us  remember  that. 

Apropos  of  salaries,  let  me  quote  some  recent  news  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  One  hundred  towns  in  Maine,  at  the  annual 
meetings,  increased  appropriations  for  teachers'  salaries  from  30% 
to  100%.  The  Governor  and  Council  have  just  set  apart  $90,000 
for  aid  of  high  tax-rate  towns,  to  meet  an  equivalent  amount 
raised  by  the  towns  themselves.  This  is  for  strictly  rural  teach- 
ers and  means  an  increase  of  from  $200  to  $400  each.  That  is 
certainly  good  news.  The  day  of  increased,  and,  I  believe,  of 
adequate  wages  for  teachers  is  at  hand,  but  is  money  the  only 
consideration  in  this  question  ?  I  was  greatly  interested  in  what 
has  been  said  here  about  paying  prospective  teachers  while  they 
are  attending  school.  One  of  our  ISTew  England  cities  has  just 
tried  that  scheme.  The  school  board  offered  to  the  girls  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school,  the  class  graduating  in  the 
middle  of  the  year,  not  only  to  pay  their  expenses  at  training 
school,  starting  immediately,  but  also  to  pay  them  a  salary  while 
they  should  be  in  training  for  the  next  two  years.  ISTot  one  girl 
in  that  class  accepted, — not  one.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
There  are  other  causes  for  our  teacher  shortage  besides  the  salary. 
Let  us  discuss  a  few  of  them,  beginning  with  the  one  that  affects 
most  seriously  the  rural  school. 

(2)  Living  conditions.  One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of 
my  childhood  is  of  trouble  about  a  boarding-place  for  the  teacher. 
To  me  the  most  exciting  moment  of  the  "deestrick"  meeting  was 
when  the  moderator  (with  the  accent  on  the  "a")  bid  off  the 
teacher's  board  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  auction  was  the  thing 
that  we  boys  were  watching  for  especially.  Sometimes  the  first 
bidder  would  raise  a  laugh  by  making  a  preposterously  high  bid 
of  perhaps  five  dollars  a  week.  The  next  two  bids  usually  brought 
it  down  to  about  three  dollars,  and  after  that  it  would  run  $2.50, 
$2.25,  $2.20,  $2.15,  $2.10 — nothing  less  than  five  cents  being 
accepted  as  a  bid.  Finally  it  might  run  do^vn  to  $2.00.  It  was 
pretty  difficult,  even  in  those  days,  to  get  the  teacher  boarded  for 
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nrncli  less  than  $2.00.  I  can  recall  very  distinctly  some  of  the 
remarks,  those  charming  personalities  and  the  ''twitting  on  facts," 
that  still  enliven  the  genuine  country  auction. 

"Got  to  feed  her  better'n  ye  did  the  last  one,  Bill!" 

"Come  on,  Josh ;  bid  her  off.  You've  a  lot  of  beans  you've  got 
to  get  rid  of." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  this  year,  Hen  ?  Won't  your  wife 
let  you  take  the  teacher  again  ?" 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  auctioneer  would  "knock  the 
teacher  down" — sometimes  he  would  "knock  her  off" — to  the  head 
of  the  least  desirable  family  in  the  community,  and  everybody 
present  realized  that  the  teacher  could  not  live  in  such  a  place. 
IVhat  happened  ?  The  substantial  men  of  the  community  got  their 
heads  together  and  grumbled  about  the  expense  of  paying  the 
teacher's  board.  Then  they  voted  that  they  would  have  the 
teacher  "board  around,"  which  would  be  cheaper  than  having  her 
board  at  any  particular  place.  I  can  recall  one  man  of  sainted 
memory,  who  many  a  time  underbid  all  others  and  then  secured 
a  boarding-place  for  the  teacher  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  higher 
bidders,  paying  the  difference  in  cost  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Do 
we  wonder  that  with  such  traditions  the  teacher  has  not  always 
been  held  in  the  respect  that  we  desire  for  her  ?  This  very  year, 
in  a  country  town  in  a  state  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixie  line, 
a  teacher  was  found  living  (if  you  will  pardon  this  misuse  of  the 
word  "living")  in  one  end  of  a  railroad  service  car — the  ordinary 
loox  car.  She  and  the  cook,  the  only  other  woman  in  this  merry- 
party,  occupied  the  space  at  one  end  of  the  car,  and  the  railroad 
men  had  the  other  end.  It  took  the  superintendent  of  schools 
exactly  one  hour,  after  he  found  it  out,  to  close  that  school  and 
arrange  to  have  the  children  transported  to  another  school. 

Superintendents,  if  you  have  any  difficulty  about  a  boarding 
place  for  your  rural  teacher — and,  by  the  way,  you  must  assume 
absolutely  the  responsibility  for  seeing  her  properly  housed, — 
select  the  very  best  people  in  the  neighborhood,  preferably  a  family 
with  children.  Go  boldly  to  their  door,  enter,  and  sit  down. 
After  a  few  original  remarks  as  to  the  weather  and  the  time  of 
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tlio  year,  quietly  and  calmly  ask  them  how  they  feel  about  con- 
tinuing the  school  in  their  neighborhood.  Confide  to  them  that 
you  are  planning  to  close  the  school  unless  you  can  find  a  suitable 
home  for  the  teacher.  If  they  don't  respond,  get  out  your  boards 
and  nails  and  start  nailing  up  the  windows  of  the  schoolhouse; 
and  before  you  get  very  far,  if  you  make  enough  noise  about  it, 
so  that  all  the  people  will  know  what  is  going  on,  somebody  with 
a  good  home  will  come  forward  and  agree  to  let  the  teacher  share 
it.  In  an  emergency,  let  us  have  the  "teacherage"  that  has  been 
suggested  here  this  morning,  and,  if  necessary,  let  us  transport 
all  the  teachers  of  the  town  to  the  village.  It  will  not  cost  any 
more  than  to  transport  the  children.  Such  a  plan  is  not  ideal, 
for  the  biggest  thing  the  teacher  has  to  give  is  her  influence  in 
the  community  where  she  works.  It  is  highly  undesirable  for 
her  to  live  outside  her  school  community,  but  she  must  have  right 
livirig  conditions.  There  is  no  use  in  providing  higher  salaries 
if  we  do  not  cover  this  point,  too. 

(3)  The  school  plant.  To  the  teacher  in  the  rural  school  a 
sanitary  and  attractive  place  in  which  to  do  her  work  is  next  in 
importance  to  a  good  home.  I  have  lost  all  track  of  your  school 
buildings  in  Massachusetts,  but  you  superintendents  wall  agTee 
with  me  that  poor  schoolhouses,  poorly  equipped,  poor  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  poor  janitor  service,  have  played  an  important 
part  in  turning  some  of  our  best  teachers  away  from  our  profes- 
sion.    Let  us  look  well  to  our  schoolhouses. 

(4)  Administration  and  supervision.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  means  the  work  of  superintendents.  This  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject alone  is  big  enough  to  occupy  our  entire  day.  In  no  walk  of 
life  is  there  an  official  who  is  expected  to  be,  and  who  must  be,  the 
living  embodiment  of  perfection  and  efficiency  along  so  many  lines 
as  the  superintendent  of  schools.  For  rather  fuller  details,  see  the 
Akronian  decalog.  Fortunately,  the  opportunities,  the  rewards, 
and  the  joys  of  service  are  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the  demands 
of  the  position  to  make  the  superintendent's  life,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  my  own  experience,  the  most  to  be  desired  on  earth. 

How  can  we  make  all  our  superintendents,  especially  those  in 
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charge  of  schools  in  country  districts,  villages,  and  small  cities, 
realize  to  what  extent  their  personal  attitude  toward  their  teachers 
and  children  is  responsible  for  the  length  of  time  that  teachers 
stay  in  teaching?  To  illustrate,  I  will  present  a  few  examples 
of  superintendents  who,  while  devoted  to  their  work  and  generally 
regarded  as  efficient,  unconsciously  exert  an  influence  against  the 
recruiting  and  holding  of  teachers.  If  you  please,  they  do  not  all 
hail  from  New  Hampshire. 

In  a  village  school  not  so  long  ago,  a  teacher,  whose  room  was 
on  the  lower  floor  and  facing  the  street,  carried  the  responsibility 
of  reporting  to  the  other  teachers  the  arrival  of  the  superintend- 
ent's "flivver"  in  the  front  yard.  She  kept  a  little  note  in  a  blue 
envelope,  and  a  child  was  ready  to  start  on  signal.  That  child 
went  all  over  the  building  with  the  note,  showing  it  to  each  teacher. 
The  teachers  did  not  need  to  read  it.  They  knew  that  it  con- 
tained two  ominous  words,  "He's  come!"  At  the  end  of  that 
perfect  day,  when  he  was  leaving,  the  same  child  made  the  rounds 
again  with  an  envelope  of  quite  a  different  color,  containing  a 
note  with  the  two  words,  "He's  gone!"  Then  everybody  in  the 
building  breathed  again.  Is  there  need  of  comment  on  the  rela- 
tion of  that  superintendent  to  his  teachers  ?  Can't  you  hear  them 
confiding  to  him  their  successes  or  pouring  out  to  him  their 
troubles  ?  Can't  you  just  see  them  hanging  on  his  words  of  com- 
mendation and  encouragement? 

Another  superintendent  that  I  know  never  speaks  to  the  chil- 
dren as  he  goes  along  the  street.  Some  of  the  little  ones  still  look 
at  him  wistfully,  but  the  adolescents  have  learned  to  look  away 
as  they  pass.  He  has  been  known  to  walk  alone  the  whole  length 
of  the  town  one  step  behind  a  high  school  boy  and  never  speak. 
He  speaks  to  his  teachers  if  he  meets  them  head-on,  but  they  too 
have  learned  how  scrupulously  careful  he  is  to  keep  separate  the 
^'professional"  from  the  "personal,"  and  they  make  it  easy  for 
him  not  to  "see"  them.  That  superintendent  is  not  only  making 
it  a  simple  matter  for  the  bright  young  women  working  with  him 
to  slip  quietly  into  other  work,  but  he  is  cheating  himself  out  of 
the  joy  that  comes  from  having  dozens  and  scores,  yes,  hundreds 
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of  children  give  one  all  sorts  of  greetings,  from  "How  do  you  do, 
sir  V'  to  "Hello !"  While  I  was  walking  recently  with  one  of  our 
best-known  and  most  dignified  superintendents  of  the  Middle  West, 
a  little  boy  shouted  at  him,  "Hi,  there!"  Disrespectful?  It 
didn't  sound  so  Vo  the  broad-minded;  big-hearted  superintendent, 
who  returned  the  greeting  with  a  vigorous,  "Hulloa,  boy !"  Let 
us  have  no  warped  and  exaggerated  notions  of  our  dignity. 

I  was  visiting  a  country  school  last  year,  when  I  noticed  that 
the  teacher  had  some  elaborate  crochet  work  on  her  desk.  She 
saw  that  I  was  taking  it  in  and  proceeded  to  explain.  She  said, 
"I  don't  waste  my  time  on  that  in  school,  you  know ;  I  keep  that 
work  for  the  days  when  the  superintendent  comes."  I  looked  a 
little  surprised  and  said,  "Don't  you  teach  when  he  is  here  V^ 
*'0h,  no,"  she  replied,  "he  takes  charge  of  the  school  and  goes 
right  ahead  with  it,  while  I  just  sit  and  crochet."  "What  does  he 
do  with  the  school?"  I  asked.  Her  answer  was,  "He  hears  them 
read  and  spell,  and  sometimes  he  gives  the  whole  school  an  exam- 
ination.   I  suppose  he  wants  to  see  whether  I  teach  well  or  not." 

Here  is  a  superintendent  who  fails  to  distinguish  between  super- 
vision and  inspection.  He  is  able  to  discover  all  sorts  of  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  teacher.  When  a  teacher  says  to  him,  "WHiat  shall  I  do  ?" 
he  replies,  "That  is  your  business.  If  you  can't  handle  the  work, 
we  will  have  to  get  somebody  who  can !"  Do  you  wonder  that  some 
of  his  teachers  are  looking  for  something  "more  congenial"  ? 

I  once  knew  a  superintendent  who  was  so  cross  to  the  children 
in  one  of  his  rural  schools  that  they  got  into  the  habit  of  applaud- 
ing after  he  had  left  the  building.  The  little,  untrained  teacher 
did  not  know  that  it  was  unprofessional  to  let  the  children  applaud 
when  their  superintendent  was  going  away.  It  is  probable  that, 
as  a  result  of  her  pursuit  of  "visual  education"  during  the  week- 
ends, she  saw  no  impropriety  in  applause  when  the  villain  was 
ousted. 

In  a  certain  school  system^  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  measur- 
able results,  you  can  open  a  book  in  the  superintendent's  office 
and  you  can  tell  exactly  what  will  be  taught  in  every  study  of 
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every  grade  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  1923 !  Classes  may 
vary,  but  the  program  does  not.  That  is  stable.  The  teachers 
rated  as^most  successful  in  that  system  are  the  best  mechanics. 

In  another  town,  a  primary  teacher  apologized  for  the  reading 
material  she  was  obliged  to  use  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 
''Why  don't  you  suggest  something  else  to  your  superintendent  ?" 
I  asked.  She  replied,  "Oh,  I  shouldn't  dare  to !  And  please  don't 
say  I  said  anything  about  it,  but  we  girls  are  all  dying  to  pick 
out  our  own  reading."  What  a  shock  it  would  be  to  that  superin- 
tendent if  he  should  ever  discover  that  he  had  teachers  who  knew 
more  than  he  about  the  pedagogy  of  primary  reading!  Think  of 
what  the  children  are  losing,  and  what  the  superintendent  is  losing, 
when  he  fails  to  make  use  of  his  teachers'  special  preparation. 

I  know  a  high  school  principal  who  will  not  have  faculty  meet- 
ings because,  he  says,  he  is  afraid  that  some  teacher  will  disagree 
with  him.  You  are  wondering  what  the  superintendent  has  to 
do  with  his  case.  The  superintendent  chose  that  high  school  prin- 
cipal deliberately  because  he  did  not  want  to  get  for  that  position 
a  man  who  was  bigger  than  himself.  He  didn't.  He  got  one  just 
the  same  size. 

Then  there  is  the  superintendent  who  modestly  accepts  credit 
for  what  the  teachers  do  as  if  it  were  his  own  work,  giving  them 
no  credit  whatever  for  it.  He  does  more  harm  than  all  the  rest. 
"Render  unto  Teacher  the  things  that  are  Teacher's"  would  be  an 
appropriate  happy  thought  to  hang  in  the  office  of  every  principal 
and  every  superintendent. 

We  hear  much  these  days  alx)ut  teacher  participation.  A  rea- 
sonable solution  of  this  problem  will  go  far  toward  insuring  the 
co-operation  universally  recognized  as  an  absolute  essential  and 
earnestly  desired  by  every  superintendent;  it  will  also  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  holding  teachers  in  the  profession. 

I  have  tried  to  emphasize'  the  necessity  of  providing  teachers 
with  adequate  salaries,  good  homes,  attractive  school  quarters,  and 
helpful  supervision.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  who  or  what  is 
responsible  for  present  conditions,  but  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  future.    It  rests  jointly  upon  public 
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and  school.  The  public  is  fast  becoming  roused  to  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  school  and  to  its  needs.  Are  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  school  equally  sensible  to  the  needs  of  the  public? 
But  one  course  lies  open  to  us.  We  must  realize  our  professional 
interdependence.  We  must  get  together,  stick  together,  and  work 
together.      Kij^ling  has   expressed  it  for  all  time : 

"ITow  this  is  Law  of  the  Jungle, 

As  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky ; 
And  the  Wolf  that  shall  keep  it  may  prosper, 

But  the  Wolf  that  shall  break  it  must  die. 
As  the  creeper  that  circles  the  tree-trunk. 

So  the  Law  moveth  forward  and  back ; 
For  the  streng'th  of  the  Pack  is  the  Wolf, 

But  the  strength  of  the  Wolf  is  the  Pack." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Education  gives  us  knowledge  and  some  measurable  control  of  our- 
selves and  of  the  external  world.  Religion  supplies  the  impelling 
force  which  influences  us  to  use  that  knowledge  aright, — for  the  real 
good  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men  and  for  the  glory  of  God.  Edu- 
cation and  religion  are  the  two  great  forces  at  work  for  uplift  and  con- 
structive development.  Their  ultimate  aim  and  end  is  to  make  men 
(1)  wise,  and  (2)  good.  Together  they  work  toward  the  goal  of  per- 
fection. In  individuals  they  already  have  produced  types  that  are 
relatively  of  such  a  high  order  as  to  merit  the  admiration  and  almost 
the  homage  of  mankind.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  we  see  the  most 
perfect  fruits  of  the  blending  of  education  and  religion^  producing 
signal  examples  of  statesmanship,  philanthrophy,  scientific  attainment 
and  heroic  achievement,  resulting  in  a  high  order  of  civilization. 

Knowledge  is  of  vast  importance  in  this  process  of  evolution.  But 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  influences  emanating  from  religion, — using 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense, — it  may  become  a  dangerous  force, 
opening  up  possibilities  of  vast  evil.  The  World  War  gives  us  an 
illustration,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  potentiality  for  evil  of  knowledge 
wathout  the  compelling  power  of  religion  to  direct  it  into  benevolent 
channels.  Germany,  applying  its  marvelous  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  other  sciences  to  its  own  selfish  purposes  and  ends,  to  the 
undoing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  using  its  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  resources  unselfishly  for  the  salvation  and  freedom  of 
the  whole  world — these  furnish,  on  a  world-scale,  examples  of  the  na- 
ture, tendencies  and  results  of  these  two  great  fundamental  factors  of 
human  evolution.  Both  are  essential  and  potent.  Working  together 
they  blaze  the  way  toward  the  millenium. 

The  true  and  devoted  teacher  should  be  regarded  as  in  the  same 
class  as  the  true  and  brave  soldier  and  the  consecrated  minister  or 
missionary.  The  pul:)lic  should  think  of  the  teacher's  work  and  life  as 
of  the  same  kind  and  value  as  that  of  the  patriot  or  the  pastor.  Our 
American  type  of  education  should  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. Denominationalism,  sectarianism,  is  fading  away.  Eeal  reli- 
gion as  consecration  to  God  and  service  to  our  fellow  men  is  more 
nearly  universal  than  ever  before.  The  ideals  of  the  true  educator 
and  the  true  Christian  are  identical.  The  atmosphere  of  our  best 
and  most  influential  institutions  of  learning  is  pure,  christian  and 
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wholesome.  The  thought  and  purpose  of  preparing  for  serAdce,  for  a 
real  career,  for  a  life  that  should  be  of  high  value  to  our  fellow  men 
and  to  the  world,  is  the  predominant  thought  and  motive  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  land,  today.  Building  upon  this  founda- 
tion education  cannot  fall  or  fail,  whatever  its  minor  imperfections  or 
temporary  problems, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  teacher  shortage. 
These  matters  will  right  themselves  under  the  momentum  of  a  great 
mission.  Our  Caucassian  instincts  and  our  Puritan  traditions  will 
hold  us  true  to  our  ideals  and  we  shall  not  be  shaken  or  deflected  from 
our  true  course  in  the  evolution  of  the  race  by  any  accidents  or  inci- 
dents. Learning  and  religion  will  go  forward  hand  in  hand  toward 
the  goal  of  human  perfection.  Let  teachers  esteem  to  the  utmost  their 
privilege  of  l)eing  co- workers  with  the  best  and  noisiest  spirits  of  all 
ages  for  the  highest  of  all  values, — the  value  of  true,  unselfiesh,  con- 
secrated manhood  and  womanhood —  in  service  for  all  mankind. 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims  (and  all  teachers  should  make  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  of  impressing  some  of  the  great  lessons  of  Ameri- 
canism upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  folks)  would  do  well 
to  send  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  ISlew  York  (Albany)  for  the 
April  1-15  Bulletin  of  the  State  Education  Department.  It  sum- 
marizes he  aspects  of  this  great  event  in  our  country's  history  and  gives- 
specific  references  to  sources  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  local  cele- 
brations,— programs,  books,  display  pictures  and  models,  games, 
dances,  story-telling  schemes,  plays  and  pageants,  tableaux,  recitations,, 
music  and  dancing,  costumes  and  scenery,  etc.  The  material  is  clas- 
sified for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  Elementary  Schools  and  Village 
Celebrations.  The  work  is  painstakingly  and  comprehensively  pres- 
ented and  will  be  a  great  aid  to  teachers,  churches,  lodges,  etc. 


"The  Enlarged  Program  of  the  American  Library  Association  is  a 
noble  example  of  constructive  lilu'ary  statesmanship.  It  fills  a  very 
real  and  important  need.  The  appeal  for  funds  ought  to  be  successful. 
Money  put  into  libraries  is  well  spent.  The  whole  aim  and  s]nrit  of 
the  Program  seems  to  be  to  help  people  help  themselves.  Thus  writes 
Mr.  J.  W.  Crabtree  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
who  is  leading  in  the  movement  for  better  conditions  in  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Crabtree  was  formerly  a  builder 
of  normal  schools  in  Nebraska  and  in  "Wisconsin,  which  in  turn  he 
used  to  develop  in  character  and  in  power  the  potential  teachers  whO' 
came  under  his  inspiration.  The  man  to  whom  ]\Ir.  Crabtree  writes 
is  Mr.  Carl  H.  ]\Iilam,  Director  of  the  Enlarged  Program  of  the 
American   Library   Association,    General   Director   of   Library   War 
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Service,  and  recently  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  George  B.  Utley,  who  after 
almost  ten  years  of  distinguished  constructive  service  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Association — service  coniparaI)le  to 
that  of  an  influential  college  j^residency — has  resigned  to  become 
librarian  of  the  great  Newberry  Library,  Chicago.  Mr.  Milam  was 
formerly  director  of  the  Birmingham  (Alabama)  PuIdHc  Library. 
His  experience  includes  also,  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  the  Middle  West, 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  special  training  in  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  and  a  term  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
diana Library  Commission,  experience  which  has  given  him  a  vision 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  library  as  a  builder  of  better  men,  better 
women,  and  better  citizens.  If  he  were  asked  about  it,  he  would  proba- 
bly say  in  his  frank,  characteristic  way,  "Yes,  I  have  much  faith  in  the 
worth  of  libraries  to  the  nation,  but  the  Enlarged  Program  of  the 
American  Library  Association  is  bigger  than  any  experience  of  mine. 
It  is  the  vision  of  thousands  of  librarians,  who  are  in  intimate,  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  the  lives  of  millions  of  men  and  women;  it  is 
the  vision  of  educational  leaders  throughout  America  who  realize  the 
compelling  importance  of  adult  education,  who  see  clearly  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  j)eople  the  facts  and  who,  when  that  is  done,  have 
faith  in  the  result;  it  is  the  vision  of  men  and  women  who  know 
that  the  stability  of  any  country  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its 
people  and  that  in  the  education  of  the  people  libraries  are  essential; 
it  is  the  vision  of  those  who  feel  certain  that  the  lovers  of  education, 
of  Progress  and  of  sound  citizenship  will  see  that  the  American 
Library  Association  gets  the  $2,000,000  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
gram of  helping  people  help  themselves." — Contributed. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  recently  "polled"  4:2  States 
on  the  subject  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  the  Public  Schools.  The 
j)oll  shows  a  growing  if  not  a  full  grown  sentiment  against  it: 

"Samuel  Butler's  policy — 'Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child' — says 
the  Chronicle,  has  lost  favor  in  the  rapid  progress  of  teaching  and 
training  in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  statute  books  of  at  least  25  states  of  the 
union  still  permit  the  teacher  to  administer  corporal  punishment  to 
the  unruly  pupil,  the  school  authorities  of  those  same  states  fro^vn  on 
the  use  of  the  rod  except  in  very  unusual  instances. 

These  laws  are,  in  fact,  dead  laws  of  former  days,  and  with  the 
advance  of  education  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  to  control  the  tempers  and  acts  of  incorrigibles 
by  intelligent  reasoning  rather  than  through  physical  pain. 

Out  of  the  42  states  the  statutes  of  16  are  silent  on  the  question  of 
corporal  punishment  in  their  schools. 
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Although  only  one  state  carries  on  its  looks  a  law  forbidding  ivhip- 
Ijlng  in  the  schools,  in  the  25  states  that  clearly  'permit  the  use  of  the 
rod  the  practice  is  frowned  on  by  educators. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  35  states  that  permit  coriDoral  punish- 
ment there  are  no  laws  specifying  "corporal  punishment"  as  permis- 
sible, but  the  teacher  stands  somewhat  in  loco  parentis  and  is  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  use  reasonable  pun- 
ishment in  correcting  pupils. 


The  French  Government,  through  Mr.  J.  J.  Champenois,  has  ad- 
vised Dr.  E.  L.  Kelly,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  that  twenty  scholarships  in  French  lycees  and  six 
scholarships  in  French  universities  are  offered  to  highly  qualified 
American  girls  for  the  academic  year  1920-1921.  These  scholarships 
cover  tuition  and  living  expenses. 

The  candidates  for  the  Lycee  scholarships  should  be  of  junior, 
senior  or  A.  B.  rank  and  should  have  made  an  exceptional  record  in 
French.  Candidates  for  the  university  scholarships  should  meetthe 
same  requirements  as  candidates  for  graduate  work  in  American 
universities.  Further  information  concerning  these  scholarships  may 
be  secured  from  Dr.  Kelly  at  45  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  American  Citizenship  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
"Woman  Suffrage  Asociation  and  the  Board  of  University  Extension 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  certificated  42  women  to  teach 
civics  for  naturalization.  Members  of  the  group  are  already  teaching 
in  factory,  school  and  kitchen  classes.  This  is  the  first  class  to  be  grad- 
uated from  the  State  in  such  a  course. 


Book  Reviews 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:— 

So  many  books  are  sent  to  this  department  of  EDUCATION  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
review  them  all.  Naturally  we  feel  under  obligation  to  give  preference  to  the  books  of 
those  publishing  houses  which  more  or  less  frequently  use  onr  advertising  pages.  Outside 
of  the  limitations  thus  set,  we  sball  usually  be  able  and  glad  to  mention  by  title,  authors, 
publisher  and  price,  such  books  as  are  sent  to  us  for  this  purpose.  More  elaborate  notices 
will  necessarily  be  conditional  upon  our  convenience  and  the  character  of  the  books  them- 
selves. 

A  HISTOEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D.  The 
Century  Company. 

This  is  a  revision  of  one  of  the  best  histories  of  the  United  States  on 
the  market.  It  is  intended  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  Junior 
High  Schools.  Americanism  is  stressed  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  industrial  growth.  The  westward  movement 
is  told  in  a  fascinating  way.  The  European  background  and  recent  hap- 
penings and  tendencies  in  the  twentieth  century  are  interestingly  de- 
scribed. 

There  is  an  "atmosphere"  to  this  book  which  is  highly  stimulating  to 
imagination  and  interest.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits, 
pictures,  maps,  etc.,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  tables  of  questions,  re- 
view and  reading  references,  appendices,  etc. 

EVERYDAY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Alfred  Vivian  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  The  American  Book  Company, 
Price  $1.64. 

The  author  has  been  very  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  title  for  his  book. 
It  allures  instead  of  repelling  the  student  or  reader.  It  sounds  and  is 
practical  instead  of  dry  theory.  l''et  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in 
no  sense  shallow  and  unscientific.  "The  text,"  says  the  author  in  the  Pre- 
face, "follows  a  middle  course,  and  while'  the  outstanding  feature  is  its 
treatment  of  the  applications  of  chemistry,  inorganic  and  organic,  the 
presentation  is  based  on  a  brief  study  of  the  elements  and  their  impor- 
tant compounds  and  reactions."  The  aim  is  to  make  the  student  under- 
stand the  phenomena  of  daily  life.  An  excellent,  interesting  and  prac- 
tical textbook  for  high  schools. 

THE  STORY  OF  LIBERTY.  By  James  Baldwin.  The  American  Book 
Company.    Price  88  cents. 

A  very  timely  and  desirable  book  for  American  school  boys  and 
school  girls,  teaching  them  and  all  prospective  Americans  the  meaning 
and  missions   of  political   liberty.     It   will  fit   into   the   Americanization 
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movement  which,  since  the  World  War,  has  been  so  much  in  evidence.  The 
book  is  made  up  of  attractive  short  chapters  and  may  well  be  used  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  grades. 

A  GREEK  GRAMMAE  FOR  COLLEGES.  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
Ph.  D.,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature,  Harvard  UniveTsity.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.    Price  $3.20. 

Professor  Smyth  is  the  editor  of  an  extensive  series  of  Greek  Gram- 
mars and  Greel<  texts  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  a  leading 
authority  in  this  field,  in  America.  The  present  volume  has  the  same 
general  plan  as  his  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  presents 
the  main  facts  of  Attic  speech  during  the  classical  period  in  a  descriptive 
rather  than  historical  way — with  references  to  the  main  features  of  the 
literary  dialects.  It  is  a  book  of  nearly  800  pages  and  will  give  the 
student  an  adequate  knowledge  and  training  to  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece  and  the 
influence  of  this  cultured  people's  thought  and  deeds  upon  the  history 
of  all  mankind. 

DANNY  AGAIN.     By  V.  C.  Barclay.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $1.25. 

Boys — red-blooded  ones  with  plenty  of  imagination  and  "pep", — will 
like  this  book  and  its  predecessor  "Dannj^  the  Detective."  Both  are 
imaginative  stories  about  a  London  boy  who  caught  German  spies  and 
their  wireless  messages  and  carrier  pigeons,  did  various  other  smart 
stunts  and  received  a  medal  and  a  check  for  $500.00  from  the  Government. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  how  the  boys  of  today  will  compare  at  fifty  with 
the  men  who  today  are  fifty  and  who  were  brought  up  on  the  more 
serious  literary  diet  of  the  past.  Watch  out,  boys,  and  wire  us,  if, — 
post  mortem, — we  are  assigned  to   "Mars" ! 

ESSENTIALS  OF  TYPEWRITING,  A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Rose  L.  Fritz,  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Ph.D.,  and  Ger- 
trude W.  Craig.    The  American  Book  Company. 

This  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  efxpert  type- 
writing, in  compact,  definite  form  embodj'ing  the  latest  scientific  theory 
and  practice,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  brief  business  courses 
in  Business  Schools  and  Colleges,  Junior  High  Schools  and  Evening 
Schools.  The  first  of  the  three  authors  named  above  is  the  winner  of 
forty  official  typewriting  contests.  She  knows  how  to  teach  others  as 
"vvell  as  to  herself  achieve. 
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AMEEICAN  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS.  Sargent's  Haiiabook  Series,  1920. 
An  Annual  Survey.     Fifth  Edition,  Porter  E.  Sargent,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  useful  volume,  listing  a  very  large  nimiber  of  private  schools  and 
academies  and  giving  facts,  statistics  and  other  items  of  interest  about 
them;  also  smnmer  camps,  schools  for  the  deficient,  technological  and 
trade  schools,  etc.  Teachers,  parents,  statisticians,  publishers  and  others 
having  trade  or  othef  interests  along  educational  lines,  will  find  this 
book  extremely  useful.     It  is  a  book  of  751  pages. 

HORTICULTUEE.  (Farm  Life  Text  Series).  By  Kary  Cadmus  Davis, 
Ph.D.,  287  illustrations.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Net,  $1.75. 

An  excellent  text  for  high  and  normal  schools,  giving  both  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  in  gardening-,  orcharding  and  small  fruit  cul- 
ture. Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  and  everything  is  up  to  date 
as  to  information  and  method.  The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  not 
alone  as  a  text  for  classroom  use  but  also  to  the  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  realized  their  long  cherished  ambition  to  o\\ai 
their  own  homes  and  who  will  feel  the  need  now  of  instruction  and  aid 
in  making  them  attractive  and  productive. 

TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS.  By  Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.  S.,  Cora  M. 
"Winchell,  B.  S.,  Wilhelmina  H.  Spohr,  M.  A.,  and  Josephine  A.  Marshall, 
B.  S.,  all  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  LTnivel'sity.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price  $1.80. 

In  a  very  thorough  mannner  this  vohime  covers  the  household  arts 
from  various  points  of  view.  Every  girl  needs  such  instruction  as  is  here 
given  to  make  her  life  \%'orth  while  ^vhether  she  be  a  practical  house- 
keeper, a  mother,  or  following  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  vocations,  all 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  home  and  family  life.  This  book  \\'ill  find 
its  primary  use  as  a  textbook  in  normal  schools,  colleges  and  high 
schools.  Wherever,  especially,  j^oung  women  are  in  training  for  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  scientific  treatises  on  this  subject.  The  outlines  and  suggestions  for 
study  will  prove  very  helpful.  Ever3^where  there  is  in  evidence  a  real 
respect  for  the  simpler  methods  of  the  home  life  of  the  past,  while  the 
marvelous  expansion  and  diversification  of  the  life  of  women  in  these 
later  times  is  viewed  as  requiring  a  broader  educational  foundation  on 
scientific  facts  and  principles. 

HEALTH  BY  STUNTS.  By  Captain  N.  H.  Pearl,  U.  S.  Army  and  Cap- 
tain H.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Army.    Macmillan,  Price  $1.30. 

The  authors  have  found  by  careful  personal  investigation  that  the 
play  of  boys  and  girls  has  been  on  the  decline.     Boys  have  been  spending 
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a  great  deal  of  time  which  used  to  be  spent  in  athletics,  at  moving  pic- 
ture shows — to  their  distinct  loss,  at  least  from  the  physical  standpoint. 
"Modern  conditions,"  they  say,  have  not  only  made  boys  inactive  but 
have  made  people  of  all  ages  inactive.  Under  such  conditions  chronic 
disease  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  This  little  book  will  distinctly  aid  in 
stemming  this  degeneracy.  It  describes  both  pictorially  and  in  clear, 
forceful  English  a  great  variety  of  stunts  that  young  foUvs  of  both  sexes 
can  practice,  without  apparatus, — to  their  great  advantage  as  to  health, 
grace  and  physical  efficiency. 

THE  WORST  BOYS  IX  TOWX,— and  Other  Addresses  to  Young  Men 
and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls.  By  James  L.  Hill,  D.  D.  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany. 

The  author  has  been  a  favorite  speaker  at  Christian  Endeavor  gath- 
erings and  other  religious  or  semi-religious  meetings.  He  has  a  very 
oilhand  style  and  always  gets  the  close  attention  of  his  audiences  and 
says  that  which  is  worth  while.  Something  is  always  lost  when  a  good 
speaker  descends  to  cold,  lifeless  paper  and  printer's  ink.  However,  these 
addresses  are  well  worth  preserving  in  this  permanent  form  and  the 
editor  and  reviewer,  having  known  the  man,  is  particularly  pleased  heart- 
ily to  commend  his  book. 

AE]VIEXIA  AXD  THE  AEMEXIAXS.  By  Kevork  Asian.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.     Price  $1.25. 

This  book  is  translated  from  the  French  by  Pierre  Crabites.  There  is 
a  preface  on  the  evolution  of  the  Armenian  question,  by  the  translator. 
It  is  a  timely  volume  and  should  add  to  the  world-wide  tide  of  sympathy 
for  the  down-trodden  but  unconquerable  race  whose  history  it  relates. 


Periodical   Notes. 

The  Scientific  American  Monthly  in  its  new  dress  presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  num. 
her  for  May  has  an  exhanstive  article  on  "The  Fear  of  Being  Buried  Alive,"  which  gives 
account  of  the  principal  reliable  tests  for  actual  death.  In  The  Century  for  May  Rev.  Sam- 
uel McChord  Crothers  gives  a  splendid  and  timely  account  of  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims, 
with  some  discriminating  suggestions  as  to  their  civic  and  religious,  or  political  and  theo 
logical  views  and  influence.  An  interesting  article  on  "The  Whipporwill  of  New  England ' ' 
is  found  in  JVo^Mre  .SfHtZ;/ for  April,  which  will  interest  bird  study  teachers  aud  pupils  in 
our  schools,  and  all  bird  lovers.  "The  Experiences  of  the  Medical  Department  at  Nitro,  AV. 
Virginia,' '  is  interestingly  related  by  J.  A.  Watkins,  M.  D.,  la  Modern  Medicine  for  April. 
In  The  Outlook  for  April  21  Sherman  Rogers,  under  the  title  ''Hello,  Central,"  gives  most 
interesting  notes  about  the  faithfulness,  eflBciency  and  heroism  of  the  telephone  girls. 
Every  one  should  read  this  article.  It  will  greatly  decrease  our  frequent  outbursts  of  im- 
patience when  using  the  "phone." 
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